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PREFACE 


I N the .last thirty years our ac^juaintaucc with the interior 
of Ceylon, a country four-fifths of the size of Ireland, 
has made great advances. The researches of members of 
various Government Departments have extended thronghout 
the whole island, until it may now be said that there is no 
part of it which has not been investigated- ^ 

During this period, however, little new information regard* 
mg it has been published in England otherwise than in the 
Joumab of various Societies, with the exception of some 
excellent studies of its natural history ; a work by Professor 
Rhya Davids on the Ancient Coins and Measures; and two 
books prepared for the Government, one by Mr, Smither, the 
former Goverament Architect, containing an iirchitecti^ 
description of the dSgabas at Anuradhapura, and the other, 
by Dr. Edward MlUler, giving a first account of the andent 
inscriptions. 

Evidently the time has arrived when part of the other 
recently obtained knowledge of the country sHotdd be pre¬ 
sented to the world. My employment in the Inigation Depart¬ 
ment from the middle of 1873 to the end of 1904 having given 
me opportunities of acquiring some information of the interwr 
of the island, I have therefore prepared the present work, 
which describes some phases of the early dvihsation, beginning 
with the history. life, and religion of the aborigines, and ending 
as regards loc^ matters, with the village pmes. Although 
the subjects induded m it are dealt with in a disconnected 
manner, it will be seen that they advance from the primitive 
stages to more recent times. 

The character of such a work must naturally render it more 
uselol to students of the subjects treated of than attractive 
to the general pubUc. For this reason it has been my en- 
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deavtiur as far as possible to fumKh accurate and detailed 
iniormatioH rather ttian generalities among which the student 
might search in vain for the particiilars he requires, 1 may 
be permitted to express a hope that my critics will deal 
leniently with the errors which must be inseparable from 
suth a puhlication. 

In tnmslitcratioiis 1 have followed Dr. E, MuUer in indicating 
by a the vowel wliich appears as e in publications of the C^don 
Goveminent. The fonn accepted by me, when pronounced 
as a diphthong as in the Oxford Dictionaij’, both gives the 
sound of the letter and is historicuJJy accurate, the letter having 
been in most cases derived from an ancient a. 

The consonant which U often expressed by n has been repre¬ 
sented by either v or w, so as to be in general agreement with 
its local sound In Ceylon it is a w. and any one who pir> 
nonneed it otherwise in nearly all words would make himself 
ridiculous, fn the cajie of Pali words, especially the names 
of places and books, I have used only the letter v, m order to 
avmd confusion through being in disagreement with other 
works. 1 adliere in general to the Pali forms of names. 

1 have to express my obligations to the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies for his readily granted authorisation to repro¬ 
duce some of Mr, Smitber’s drawing of the dagabas; and 
to my friends Mr. H. T. S. Ward, the recent Director of Irri¬ 
gation, and Mr. H. C. P. Bell, the Archaological ConimESsioner 

former for pormission to copy and utiUsc the drawings of 
im^ition works in his office, and the latter for allowing me 
to include in this work a description of some early coins in the 
possesisioii of the Ceylon Government, without which the 
account of the first local coinage would have been incomplete 
In the various chapters in which it has been utilkcd I 
have acknowledged the information furnished by several 
l^d friends in Ceylon, and by Mr. C. H. Read of the British 
Museum and Dr. C. G. .Sehgniann. to all of whom it is a 
simll return to leader my gmtefuj tkmks. 

Messtre. H. B. Andris and Co. of Kandy were so good as to 
bruig about the publication of a Sinhalese work on the Ko- 
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hnmba Yaka in order that it might be available lor tne, and 
to the kindnesi of ilr. H. W, Codrington, of the CivU Scrvi«, 
I am indebted for native accounts of this deity compiled in 
various provinces. To my friimd the late Dr. Paul Gold- 
schmidt I owe my interest in the early inscriptions. 

With regard to the scales of the drawings, w^ch arc usuaUy 
expressed in fractions, the denominator divided by twelve 
Hv-es the number of feet equal to one inch. 

Tlirough an inadvertence the word VyMba appears m sum; 
places as Vyada, 
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THE FIRST INHABITANTS 

W HEN the first Arjan invaders entered India they 
brought vfith them an exaggerated belief in the 
existence of various classes of evil bein^> among whom those 
termed RSkshasas occupied the most prominent pbcc. These 
demons were thought to be especially active and powerful 
during the darkness of the night, when, though invisiblfi in 
their true shapes, they acted in many objectionable ways in 
opposition to the new settlers; and most of the ills which 
beset the Aryans were attributed to their malevolence. Every 
mysterious sound heard during the night, and especially the 
weird calls of the forest owls, show-ed them to be then in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the villages or encampments, 
but with the first g leams of sunrise they vanished; the spear- 
like rays of the mighty Sun-god had annihilated them, or at 
the least had driven them away into the obscurity of the 
trackless forests. Being thus powerful during the nocturnal 
hours, it was naturally believed to be they who inspired the 
night attacks of the aboriginal tribes, the constant enemies 
of the Aryan settlers ; and many and fervent were the prayers 
addressed to Agni. the Fire-god, and Tndra, the God of the 
Firmament, the Lord of the Thunder and the Controller of 
the Heavenly Fires, to arise and disperse and overwhelm 
them. In the fourth of Book iv of the Rig-Veda (Gril- 

filhs’ translation) the prayer runs 

Rise. Agni. drive oH those who fight against ui: toake mnaifest thine 

tbp strong bftw» ot ^ demon-drivtfi- , . . 

Destroy tbff c^naing 

As the Ai^’ans advanced further into the country their 
belief in the existence of these demons of the night remained 
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firmly impressed on their minds. They aflSicted both man 
and beast, and were devourers of raw fiesh. Sometime th^ 
appeared bodily—not in their true forms, but m the shape 
of dogs, owls, and other birds — and obstructed the sacrifices 
of the Arji^ans in various ways, and especially by the pollution 
of their presence. In the h\rmn 104 of Book vii, the Maruts— 
the Gods of the Storm-winds — and India are appealed to : — 

She, too^ who wandm like an owl at night-time, hiding her body in 
her guilt and maHce. 

May the fall downward into endtesa caverns. May press-stones with 
load ling destroy the demons. 

Spread out, ye Manits, search among the people j bcim ye and grind 
the Rakshasas to pieces, 

VYho fly abroad, transformed to birds at night-timo, cn sally and 
poll^te Our holy worsliip. 

indra tkath ever hroi the fieiids^ destroyer who spoil oblatSons of the 
Goda' invokers i 

Vea. Sakra, hke an that Splits the timber, attacks smashes 
them like earthen vessels. 

Destroy the fiend shaped like an owl or owlet, deatroy him in the fortn 
of dog or cuokoo. 

Destrcfy him shaped as eagle or as vulture: as with a stone, Q Indra, 
crush the demori. 

They wne couBidered to be espedaUy-tualignant Borcerera. 
The s^e hymn continues : * Slay the male demon, Indm I 
Slay the female, joying and triumphing in arts and m^c.' 
It concludes with the prayer* * Indm and Sonm, watch ye 
well. Cast forth your w^enpon at the fiends: agaiiist the 
sorcerers hurl your bolt.* 

^The hyiuu 87 Book x is entirely devoted to denunciations 
of these demons, and appeals to Agtii to destroy them:— 

Mbere now thou serat Agni jXtawdas, one of these dnuiPTa standing 
fitiH or foamiag. 

Or flying on those paths in air^H mid-regioUH sharpen the «haft nnd aa 
nn archer pierce hiuL 

The fiend who smeari him«elf with flesh of cattle, with flesh of hoi^es 
and of human bodies, 

Who steals the milch-cow'^« mflk Away, O Agui—tear off the heads 
of &HCh with fiery fury, 

Agni, from days of old thou ilay^t demons: never shall RAkshasas 
in fight Overcome thee. 

Bum up the foalish otiev^ the flesh devouteis ; let none of them escape 
thine heavenly a jmw . 
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In the Sima’Veda (Stevenson's translation) the RSkshasas 
are said to he mdomitable (AdhyAya ni, 2), and to be atl 
around (Prapatfanka vi, 6). 

In the hymns of the Atharva-Veda (Bloomfield) we learn 
that the Kakshasas robbed people of their senses (vi, 3), and 
' possessed ' them (li, g), and that errors made in the prescribed 
ritual of the sacrifice were also sometimes duo to their maheious 
interference (vii, 70). They were unable to face Indm ; ' India 
forced the demons into the nethermost darkness ’ (ix, 2). 

Such were some of the earliest ideas of the Aryans concern¬ 
ing the Rakshasas, in the second or third millenium before 
Christ. In the firet hah of the pre-Christian miUenium. the 
Ordinances of M<inu confirm the statement that the Rak¬ 
shasas were flesh-eating demons, and that night was the special 
time of demons' activity ; they also place them in a position 
of high respectabihty after the Gods and Manes, along with 
other classy of supernatural beings. In the Sutta-Nipdta 
(Fausbdil's transbtion, S.B.E,, p. 51) we find the R^hasas 
uniting with the Gods in reprobating the sktighter of cows. 

When the Indian epic poem, the Ramhyana. was cfjmposcd. 
the Rakshasas had developed into beings who constantly 
made their appearance before men, in their own or other 
forms which they took at will. They were first described as 
wandering malignant demons of the great Vindbya forest, 
which extended far to the south in India i and afterwards, 
in the later portions of that work, they were represented as 
occupying all Ceylon, then (and still) denominated L ank^ 
under the rule of their own king, Ravana. The Mahi-Bharata 
has the same tradition. 

The latest account of them in these works is as follows ^: . 
WTicn Brahms created the Wkteis he formed Rakshasas to 
guard them,* Visvakannan, the general architect and builder 
of the Gods, erected a city termed Lanklpura for them in 
Ceylon, on the top of the mountain Triku(a, Three Peaks, 
on the shore of the southern ocean. Three of their princes 

‘ Muir. Oripnai Sanskrit Taxis. Vol, tv. pp. 4U d* 

■ Two im carved in relief as guards in Fig. 159. I 

know of DO other ivprcaentation of them in the Stnhalose carvings. 
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performed mtense austerities for which they were rewarded 
by the grant of long life and a certain amount of invincibility. 
They made use of these gifts to oppress the GcmJs and sages, 
and at last prepared to attack heaven itselL The Sama' 
Veda mentions another Rakshasa called Kravi. who had 
previously got heaven and earth into his power and dtsolated 
them (Adhytya xiii, 8). They woe defended by Vishnu, and 
driven back to Ceylon, and afterwards to the underworld, 
Patita, as stated also in the Atbarva-Veda, where the deed 
is attributed to tndra (see above). 

Kov^a, the God of Wealth, with his attendfmts the Yak- 
shas, who were demons of another type, in some respects not 
much better than the Rakshasas, but of a higher rank, th™ 
took up his residence in Ceylon, at LankSpura. ExTHtually, 
his half-brother Ravana, the Rakshasa king, by means of 
thousands of years of austerity obtained from Brahma the 
boon of indestructibility ty all beings of a higher rla^s than 
man. This enabled him to re-occupy Geylon, which once 
more became the headquarters of the Rakshasas. He also 
conquered Kuv^ whose magic car he took, Yama, the God 
of Death, and Indra, and generally made the lives of the Gods 
extremely unpleasant. ' The then addressed a word 

to Brahma, the Creator of the w'orld: A Rakshasa named 
Rivana having obtained a boon from thee. O Brahma, in 
his pride harasses us all. Obedient to thy words, we endure 
everything at his hands. , . . We are therefore in great 
fear of this RSkshasa of horrible aspect "' (Muir, O.S.IT. iv, 
p. 140). 

The RSmSyana recounts at great length how these trucu¬ 
lent demons interfered with or polluted the sacrifices of the 
anchorites to the Vindbya forest, and even devoured those 
holy men. The situation wras evidently insupportable. In 
the meantime, the Gods had a rod in pickle for the demons. 
Vishnu, the younger brother of India, had acceded to the 
unanimous request of the deities, and become incarnate a.s 
Rama, the son of Dasaratba, the king of Aytkihya or Oudh. 
Rarna, who was suitably provided with magic weapt^ns, first 
destroyed the Rakshasas tn India on account of their crimes 


m m 









VibUTsana ba King pf Cevicin, hia Wile Amman, aniT 
Lakshnuiij^ jTliriiir RaUaluisas bctow.) 


r. mt f. 
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there: and then, assisted by an ininiense army of inemkeys 
and berirs, proceeded to attack and kiU RSvana in Ceylon, 
after the demon king had carried oH his wife Siti to Lanka- 
pura. He then returned to Ondh with SttJL According to 
the Rajavahya, one of the Sinhalese historical works, the date 
nf this event was 1844 years before Gdtama Buddha entered 
on his mission, that is. about 2370 B-C. 

Although he had promised to do it, Bama did not exter¬ 
minate the Rakshasas. Vibl&ana, the yotmger brother of 
Ravana, a good and devout worshipper of Vishnu, who had 
joined Rama's forces in the wax against the Rakshasas. was 
appointed the sovereign of the survivors in Ceylon, in the 
place of Havana ; and there the story ends so far as it concerns 
Ceylon. The Rakshasas also 
vanish from history, with the 
exception of an occasional ap¬ 
pearance of a fever- or ophthal- 
mia-catising demon who is termed 
a Rakshasa in the Sinhalese 
chronicles. They are found, how¬ 
ever. in early times and down 
to the present day in the folk- 
stories of the villagers, both in 
India and Ceylon. In Ceylon 
they have degenerated into mere 
man-eating ogres of the European 
Jack-and-the'Beanstalk type.* 
who are much more powerful 

than the Yakshas—according to ^ Modem (tikshasa* 

one story four Yakshas took to iaiih < 



1 The reader may lenietiiber the stiiidng deaertpdon of out m the 
Third V'oyaEe Sindbad the SewnM t—‘ A hnge cieahme m the like- 
blach of colour, tdl and big of hulk, as be wue a 
t . t .tmc mth vtm like coab fire sod eyv'torth tike boar * tusks 
ami a vait big fiape Hb* the month of a well. 3itoieov«, bo h^ 
looK lips lite^els*. hwiging down upon bis te™*. and cm 
tarma la kind of barge) falling over hi* fhouldet-bladee and the vf 

Wfl Ed.. Ul. p. 4fl5- 
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flight when opposed by one Rakshasa—but are outwitted by 
dever girls and men. The Rig-Veda had already temed 
them foolish. 

^though there is nothing in this l^end of the Ram^yana 
to indicate that the composer of even the last section possessed 
more than the slightest knowledge of Ceylon, most of the geo- 
graphicaJ outlines referring to the island are accurately pour- 
trayed. He knew that Ceybn was an island near the southern 
coast of India, and tied to it, as it were, by a cbni n of 
islands or sandbanks. He was aware that the countty was 



Fifi, j. from th* 


about lOo leagues in length—the actual distance is about 
266 miles and that there are mountains in the southern 
p^t of it. He had also learnt that on the side of the andent 
highway leading from the end of Mannar to the southern 
districts, the traveller passed a hiU termed Arishtha, the 
Artttha of the Pali histories of Ceybn, now called Ritigala, 
near the foot of which the higb road certainly ran in historic 
times. The name Suvela, which is also mentbned as that of 
a hill, cannot be identified as such, but may be a reference to 
the land round the town called Umvela. In the northern 


’ Tie earliest Sinhalese history, th* Dlpai-suisa p lofi 
*t « 33 yfljaraji; at SJ mi^ per yoj^ this b 27a 
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part of the Kandian hiU-countiy there are also three very 
conspicuous peaks on one of the higher mountains, when 
viewed from the northern low country, from which the idea 
of the mountain Trikuta may have been derived. 

It b evident that before this knowledge of the interior of 
Ceylon could be available in India, the island must have been 
thoroughly explored by intelligent travellers. Thb could 
only be done in a settled and peaceable country such as w-e 
find under the Sinhalese kings, and there is no probability 
that it was ever feasible at an earlier period. As European 
scholars now agree, the whole account of the invasion of Ceylon 
by RSma must therefore have been invented during hbtoric 
times, and it thus becomes simply and purely a poetic fiction, 
an improvement of the original story without any basb what¬ 
ever in fact. Even such a slight foundation for it as the 
spread of the Hindu religion, or Aryan civilisation, among 
the tribes of the south must be swept away so far as Ceylon 
b concerned, qince the descendants of the original iahabitauts 
of the island, the Vaeddas of the interior, have never adopted 
the worship of the Hindu gods, nor, until hbtoric times, the 
civilisation of the Aryans. 

VVe now come to i^e Sinhalese annab, and here we soon 
begin to feel our feet on finiier ground.* Of these hbtories, 
the two most important ones are written In the Pali language 
—the Dipavansa and the MahSvansa. The former, which ends 
with the death of King Mahi-Setia {277^3^4 A.D,), and appears 
to have been completed not later than the beginning of the 
fifth century a.d., and possibly nearly a century earlier, is 
believed by its translator. Dr. H. Oldenberg, to consbt chiefly 
of extracts from hbtories or chronicles of much earlier date. 

The Mahfivartsa was written at various time, and has been 
continued to the end of the dghteenth century. My refer¬ 
ences will be to the Enghsh tianslatiDn made for the Cej-lon 
Government by the late Mr. L. C. Wijesinhe. There is no 
doubt that the author of the first part of it was a Buddbbt 

r Tlio Rt. Rev, Dr. Caldwell tenwsU the writett ' on the whole, the 
most tnithlu] and scennkte of <irieotal aimalutn.' fZh'airiA'nn Criiw* 
HMr, lahrodtictiaD, p. in.) 
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monk who bore the title md the unde of 

King Dhato-Sena (463-479 a,I5.) ; and that most probably 
soon after the death of that king he completed the book up 
to bis ovni day. It is recorded in the TikS^. * Commentary * 
on the Mah^vansap a work of somewhat later date, that he 
derived his materials from Chranid^ written long before m 
Sinhalese, one of which owed its authorship to the monks of 
the Uttara Ptriwena (the Northern Mrmastic residence) at the 
Mahl Wihanip the great Buddhist temple founded at Anuradha- 
piira in the middle of the third century b.c. 

It 15 expressly mentioned that several histories Tiiere extant 
in his time* and were oonsulted by him. Some of them were 
also termed Mah^vansas. In the Commentary it is stated: 
* Thus the title Mah^vansa is adopted in imitation of the 
history' composed by the fraternity of the Maha Wlhara- . . ^ 
In case it should be asked in thb particular place, '' 
while there are Mahivansas composed by andent authors 
in the Sinhalese languagep this author has written/** etc,^ 
Mah^ama himsdf insists on the accuracy with which he 
adheres to the accounts of the early chroniclers. At the be¬ 
ginning, he states r ' Having bowed down to the supreme 
Buddha, immaculate in purity, illustrious in descent ; without 
suppression or exaggeration I celebrate the Mahavansa/ It 
can hardly be doubted, from the amount and accuracy of the 
details Mrbich Mahanlma gives in bis work, that at least one 
of these prior Chronicles was begun in the third century' b.c,, 
and certainly not later than the second century b,c. 

It is important to understand clearly that as regards the 
pre-Cbiistian and early post-Christian details w^hicb are found 
in the Mahavansa we have got, not the opinions or fancies 
of a monk who lived ^00 years after Christ, but a work 
carefully compiled from annals that were committed to writing 
in the second or third century before Christ p and continued 
without a break up to the time of the reverend author. With 
respect to tic in forma tioin to be collected from the w'ork 
regarding the earliest rulers, we have at least the opinions of 


1 Tomoor, The MakAwawxo^ ijitnadncbon, pp. xxid. 
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annalists, or traditions recorded by them, dating from a time 
that was perhaps only a century and a half later than the 
earliest local events of which they preserved the story. Some 
of these early chroniders may have seen, or have known per¬ 
sons who had seen, the great king Pandultabha^, the record 
of whose teiga is oI the ntmost value for the light it throws 
on the position occupied by the aborigines in the third and 
fourth centuries before Christ. 

There are other historical works of subsequent date, nearly 
all written in the Sinhalese language. Occasionally they 
contain supplementary details o( the early period which are 
not found in these two first books, thus sh<nving that their 
composed had also access to some tnanuserrpts that are now 
lost. Among such works may he noted the KSj&vahya, the 
JUjaratnakam, the PujSvaliya, the Thiipivansa, and the 
Dhltuvansaya. 

It hiis been already mentioned that the later parts of the 
Ramayana and the MahlS-Bharata contain the statement that 
Ceylon was once occupied by a class of beings termed \akshiis, 
rmder their sovereign Kuvera or Vaisravaija, the God of 
Wealth, the Wessawana of the Sinhalese. The R^m^yana 
also incidentally adds that some Yakshas dwelt on the Arishtha 
bill at the period of the mythical invaaon by Rima. and on 
the mountain Mahcndra—at the sonthem end of the VLndhya 
chain, the Western Ghats—on the opposite coast of India. 
It is possible that the person who composed that part of the 
epic had heard of the stories related by Indian traders regarding 
the first settlement of the Sinhalese in Ceylon. 

Apparently, at the time when the first Magadhese traders 
came to Cevlon from the lower part of the Ganges vaHey, they 
described the inhabitants whom they found occupying the 
central and southern forests as brings who were scarcely 


i Tbs way of the tjadesman [a ttw mxBpaliDiil * of Mafiadhai. 
(./ -W-Ka. TiaMlatiDii by Burarll 
The tnuHlaloiH state that the Commentator Hcdhatlthi apHihes 
* tlie wAf ' a* rrCcrmng to both land atld watrT. 

• Througbout this work, the words la square brackets W inserted 
by me. 
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human, a custom of many' later travellers when delineating 
aborigines. Thej' may have exaggerated and embellished 
their accounts of them with a vie«f to deterring others from 
venturing into Ceylon, so as to enable them to retain a lucra’ 
rive trade in their own hands. However this may be, the 
ebronictes of their descendants, the Sinhalese, applied the 
Pali term Yafikha, ' demon.' to the beings whom ^ey found 
in the island, but described them as devoid of most of the 
supernatural attributes of the Yakshas of the early Indian 
works. They were no longer beings of a semi-divine nature, 
but were looked down upon as approaching much more nearly 
to the class of evil demons, just as the references to the ahorig- 
inal Dasyu of Vedic times arc often couched in terms that 
might equally describe the characteristics of demons. They 
no longer possessed the power of aerial flight and ot passing 
through the water. 

The historical works of Ceylon contain a mythical story of 
three visits that were supposed to have been paid to the island 
by the last Buddha, Gotama, as well as by the three previous 
Buddhas. It is not found in the canonical works, and is 
therefore not accepted by the more intcIl%eot Buddhists in 
the isl^d, whether monks or laymen; but it is creihted as 
an article of faith by the Icss-instructed classes, and it has 
had the effect of greatly enhancing the prestige of the Buddhist 
remain.^ at Anuradhapura and Kaelatiiya, the sites of two of 
the supposed visits. 

Ia them an account is related of the miraculous expulsion 
of the Yakkhas from the island at the last Buddha’s first ^usit, 
in the ninth month after he atuined Buddhahood. in order 
to render it habitable by the Gangetic settlers who were about 
to occupy it after his death. The Hfpavansa gives the stor^’ 
as follows (i, pp. 46 ff., Oldenberg’s translation}: ' .4t that 
time the ground of Lanka was covered with great forests, and 
full of h^rs; frightful, cniel, blood-thirsty Yakkhas of 
various kinds, and savage, furious, and pernicious Fisfichas 
[a lower form of demon] of various shapt^ and full of various 
(wicked) thoughts, had all assembled together. [The Teacher 
thought) " I shall go there, in thetr midst; I shall dispel the 
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RSkkhasas and pnt aii-ay the Fis£chas ; men shall be masters 
(of the island).” * 

He came thmugb the air from the AnOtatta Lake in ihi 
Himalayas, and alighted at Mahiyangana, on the eastern side 
of the Central mountEuns. There he first sent down ‘ rain, 
cold winds, and darkness.’ and afterwards intense heat, to 
escape from which the xmfortunate Yakkhas conld merely 
stand tin the shore. 

In the end he permitted the Yakkhas and Rikshasas (who 
are suddenly introduced into the story) to escape to an island 
called GiridTpa, * the Island of Hills,’ a name which may pos¬ 
hly indicate Malayaiam, ' the Mountain Region.' The RSjS- 
vali>’a terms the place Yak-giri-dBwa. ‘ the Island of Demon 
Hills.' This place is described as ' beautifnlly adorned 
rivers, mountains, and lakes ... full of exceUent food and 
rich grain, with a well-tempered chmate, a green, gras^ 
land . . . adorned by gardens and forests; there were trees 
full of blossoms and fmitB.’ It was situated * in the great 
sea. in the midst of the ocean and the deep waters, where the 
waves incessantly break; around it there was a chain of 
mDunfains, towering, difficult to pass.' 

The second visit of the Buddha is stated to have h^ paid 
in the fifth j-ear of his mission. In this case he visited the 
Nagas, a class of beings entirely different from the Yakkhas, 
who were engaged in a civil war in Northern Ceylon,* He 
first cowed them in the manner which had proved so effective 
with the Yakkhas, by means of a ' deep terrifying darkness,’ 
and then reconciled them and converted great numbers to 
Buddhism. On this occasion he was accompamed hy Indra 
as his attendant, who brought with him a large Kiripalo tree 
{Buckanania ttngusiifolia) in which he commonly resided, and 
held it as a sunshade over his illustrious master, finally planting 
it in northern Ceylon as an object for the NSgas to worship. 

The third visit was made in his dghth year. On the fnlL 
mtam day of Wesak (April-May). accompanied by 5 <» 

‘ Iho BSiavaUva the incident a.t KanUniya, and stetee that 
he then remained three days in Ceylon. K omits Iiia visit to that 
place on the occasion of hi* third joumey. 
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ouinks, he b represented as going to Kaelajndya, on the western 
side of Ceylon, near Colombo, at the invitation of Mara-iVkkhflja 
the Naga k i ng of Kaela^jya, who bad imdcrtaken a journey 
to India in order to invite him to come. Maiji-Akkhika. who 
is stated in the Dhatuvansa to have been the matemal uncle 
or father-in-law of Mahodnra, one of the kings who was at 
war on his former visit, b described as a devout Buddhist, 
having been converted at the Buddha's first visit to the Yak- 
khas. The Naga king erected a highly-decoiatKl pavilion for 
the reception of the distinguished visitors, and distributed a 
great donation to the monks. After this, the Buddha is be¬ 
lieved to have first left the impression of hb foot on the 
Sumana Kuta mountain (Adam's Peak:), and to have after¬ 
wards proceeded to the site of the future Dighavfipi, on the 
eastern side of Ceylon, and finally to Anur3ilha.puxa, where 
he vbited the sites subsequently occupied by the celebrated 
B( 3 -tiee and three dagabas. 

According to these accounts, the Niigas were appaientiy 
considered to be a comparatively civilised race. The incident 
of the planting of the Rajayatana {Kiripalu in Sinhiilese) tree 
of Indra in their country Nagadfpa, ’ the Island of the NSgas,' 
plainly shows that they belonged to the older faith of India, 
and wore worshippers of India, and not of Siva. They were 
ruled by their own kings, and had a settled and regular ionn 
of government They seem to have been confined to the 
western and cspeciaJly the northern pan of Ceybu, thb latter 
tract being invariably referred to in the bbtoiies for many 
ffinturies as Nagudlpa. In these works the expression' island * 
b often applied to a tract of land only partly surrounded or 
Ixirdered by water. Similarly, in the Sinhalese histories India 
is always known as Jambudwipa or Dambadiva, ‘ the Island 
of Jambu (treesj.' 

Nigas are generally understood to be a form of nondescript 
beings with the bodies of serpents attached to the upper parts 
of human beings; but they are never represented iu this 
manner in Sinhalese carvings, nor at Bharhut and Amaravati 
in ^ India. In the Bharhut carvings they resemble human 
beings in all respects, and can be recognised as Nagas only 
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by the addition of this descriptive title to their names. In 
the reliefs at Anuradhapura. and Amaravati., Naga princes and 
princesses are only distinguishable Jrom human beings by 
means of the cobras* heads mth outspread hoods which appear 
behind or at the side of their heads. The PQjavaliya mentions 
dancers among North IncUan NSgas, and refers to the arms 
of the Nflga laja. Arar-ala* The old notion regarding them 
appears to have been that they had two forms which they 
could assume at will—either a human shape or that of a cobra. 

Just as the Rak-shasas disappear from history alter the 
events described in the Ramayana, so the NSgas of Ceylon are 
never mentioned again as mhabiting the island after their, 
supposed partial conveTSion Iw the l^t Buddha, V et the 
fact that the only name for the northern portrem of Ceylon 
was ‘ the Island of Nagas.' must be held to prove that some 
bein^ designated Nigos once inhabited it. 

The word Niga may be apphed either to human beings— 
there ate still people of this name in north-eastern India—or 
cobras, or elephants, or to the class of supernatural beings 
referred to above, whose home was in the water, or below 
Mount Mem, the centre of the universe. The latter were 
especially beings of the water, as the Yakshas were beings 
of the land. We may venture in these days to leave such 
creatures out of consideration, and to assume that the early 
occupiers of Northern Ceylon were human beings, as the 
account of them in the histories indicates. 

The original home of such a race must evidently be hwked 
for in the most southern part of India. In such a case, I ihmk 
we must natumllv tum first to the people of an identical name 
in Southern India, the NSyais, who still occupy practic^y 
the eJttreme south-west part of the country. Their situation 
itself renders it In every way likely that Northern and W estem 
Ceylon might be colonised by a branch of this race. There 
is no direct proof of the occurrence of such an immigration, 
but some evidence of it may be found in the fact that it would 
provide an explanation of the existence among the Kandian 
Sinhalese, who are a more or less mixed race, of some social 
features resembling those of the Indian Nayors. Among these 
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may be especially noted (i) the practice of polyandry ; (2] the 
elastidtyp or rather the slenderness, of the marriage tie, which 
permits the discardingp without any disgrace being attached 
to itp of midesirable husbands or wives; (3) the re-marriage 
of snch wives, and of widoivs, with others, as a universal 
iiatianal custom ] and (4) the absence of ' Satip^ or widow 
immolation. These are all cm toms that with perhaps the 
exception of the last, apparently cannot have been brought 
to Ceylon by the settlers who came from the valley ol the 
Ganges i hut they are sdll maintamed by the Nfiyars and the 
Kandian Sinhalese. Neither Sati nor the first three practices 
are found among the Vaeddas, the wild inhabitants of the 
inland forest tracts, and the three social customs must therefore 
have been introduced by others. It wtiuld be difficult to 
account for their presence in Ceylon by any other probable 
hypothesis than a NSyar connexiDn of early date, since in 
hbtoricti times there has been no special mtercoursfi between 
the bland and Malayllam, beyond the erdistmeiit of a few 
mercenary soldiers who were natives of the latter country. I 
suggest^ therefore, that the N^igas who occupied Northern 
Ceylon long before the arrival of the Gaugetic settlers were 
actual Indian immigrants, and were ati offshoot of the Nayars 
of Sonthem India. 

Daring the reign of the first king of Ceylon we End a town 
to the north of AnurSdhapiira, on the Kadamba river, which 
may have been theUp as it is noWp the boundary of the Dr 5 - 
vidian tenitoryp that is, of N^adipa, specially referred to by 
the annalists as the seat of" the Brahmanical Upatissa/ Thus 
it may possibly have been a town or settlement of early 
Dravidian colonists. 

Retaming to the Yakshas, the Yakkhas of tlie P5li works, 
who evidantly occupied the portion of Ceylon w^bich w'as not 
included in Nigadipa. we find that m addition to Mshiyangana, 
which is stated to have been the scene of one of their battles 
(Mah. i, p. 4}i they are more than once mentioned as being 
present in north-central Ceylon. They are expressly said to 
have been numerous ‘ in the south/ where the Indian prince 
Wijaya, the future ruler of the island, and his party from the 
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Gangtis valley are reported to have landed; one ol their 
capitals, Sirivattha. or the headquarters of one of their 
chiefs, was near this landing-place. 



rio. 9. A Yatoh* (Wihlrt PsaDtiflg'. 


Notwithstanding their supposed previous mnoval from the 
island about forty-five years before fiis arrival (according to 
the statement that he came in the year of Buddha's death) 
we are told that Wijaya found the country stiU occupied by 
the Yaklthas. This is explained by the R5j5vahya, which 
States that some Yakkhas had concealed themselves in ^ 
midst of the forest, and thus escaped banishment. According 
to the Mahavansa, Wiiaya nnimed a Yakkha princess, callrf 
Kuwot!, and with her advice and assistance succeeded in 
overcoming her countrymen and making himself master of at 
any rate a considerable part of Ceylon. \ great p^ of the 
story of Wijaya's exile from his father's realm, and his journey 
to the island appears to be fictitious; but the whole account 
is valuable as indicating the early beliefs oirrent in {ffe-Chns- 
tian times regarding the aborigines. 

In the Ifitaka tales, or instructive incideats in the former 
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liv« of the last Buddha. Gotama—the most recent stories of 
Mrhich are at any rate al earlier date than the period of the 
compilation of the DTpavansa, while others date from the 
fourth or fifth century U-c,—some interesting Diadence is 
forthcoming regarding the tract inhabited by the Yakkhas. 

After the usual introductory remarks, the Valabassa Jataka 
(No. ig6) begins as follows: 'Once upon a time, there was in 
the island of Ceylon a goblin town called SirBavatthu, peopled 
by she-goblins. WTien a ship is wrecked these adorn and 
deck themselves, and talcing rice and gruel, with trains of 
slaves, and their children on their hip. they come up to the 
merchants.' The story relates how they entice the traders 
to accompany them to the goblin dty; * then, if they have 
any others already caught, they bind these [other men] with 
magic chains, and cast them into the house of tnarment. jVnd 
if they find no shipwrecked men in the place where they dwell, 
they scour the coast as far as the river Kalyani [Kaelaniya, 
which enters the sea at Colombo] on the one side and the island 
of Nagadipa on the other. This b their way/ ' Then follows 
an account of the ensnaring of five hundred shipwrecked mer¬ 
chants in thb manner, and the escape of two hundred aod 
fifty of them by the aid of the Bodhisattva [Gataroa Buddha, 
in thb former life], who assumed the shape of a w'onderfiil 
flying horse which carried them back to India. When some 
new men were entrapped the Yakkhas are described as killing 
and eating the two hundred and fifty who were left behind 

Thb anecdote implies that the Yakkhas occupied all the 
coast districts outside the linuts of NSgudIpa and Kaela^ya. 

* The ‘ gohlhu' were Yakkhas. Tt is to he regretted that the 
trauslaton at these Etoriea, as well as other transUtoTs. decided to 
transform the appellationa ol thi* s’Biiotia ittfexiDw stipcmatural 
who are mmtiDii^ in them, into words that ate aBEtmted to be ttielr 
English eqnivalriita, but in F&aUty belong, in aoine cases, to beings 
ol diSerent ckaiacteristko. The snjrd ' gobiin,' for instance, would 
never mean to the DitlinaTy reader both a being, Vaksha, who was 
jsniuetiiDEs ranked in India dose to the Gods—in the Atbart*a-Veda 
Yakahas precede the RJahia und the Fathers-—and also a gfaul, Vit^a. 
an eater of dead bodies, ‘ Detnon' and ' Send * ate Used to designate 
such difienrat beings as DAnavas, l>ait}'as, Vatudhiiiiui 

and WisSrhaa 
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Taken with the informatiriD gleaned from the histories, this 
Jataka story renders it ekar that the old authors believed 
them to have held the southern two-thirds of the island, 
including one-third of the western coast. The fact that the 
Nanas are described as being in possession of two-thirds of 
the western coast districts tells very strongly in favour of 
their coming from some part of the Makyalam tracts. 

There is good reason to suppose that the accounts which 
the early writers have given respecting the YakJtJ^ have 
some foundation m fact. If so, they must necessarily refer, 
not to any supematoral beings who had made Ceylon their 
home, but to the aborigines, who in any case must have been 
driven out of the northern districts of the island by the intru¬ 
sion of the Nagas. It b the general consensus of opinion that 
they are now represented by the T^aeddas, the hunting and 
fishing tribe who at one time occupied all the central forests 

as well as the southern coasts. 

The late Mr. H. Nevill, of the Ceylon Civil Service, and 
others, have traced the identification of the Vaeddas with the 
Yakkhas, by the old authors, to a smularity of the names of 
the two classes of beings. According to this view, the Pilli 
expression Yekfiha was wrongly applied to the abongines 
because of its resemblance to a title which is supposed to have 
been given to them as descriptive of their calling as hunters. 
It 13 bdieved by these writers that they were known as ' Arrow- 
persons ': this would be expressed by the word ryu. * amiw/ 
plus the personal suffix ka, forming the word lyaka, w'hich in 
sound is suffidently close to Yakkha for such a confusion to 
arise. Although the arrow is certainly given a very prominent 
pbee in the ceremonies and worship of the Vaeddas, there 
appears to be no other evidence in favour of thb derivation 
of the name applied to them by the ancient authors. 

On the other hand, we have unmistakable evidence that 
they were known in pre-Christian times by the name which 
thQ' still bear. The statement of the MahSvansa that in the 
fourth century U-C. King Pandukabhaya provided a site at 
Anuradhapum for the VySda-Deva, * the Vaedda deity, and 
erected special dwellings for the Yyadas there, appears 
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to prove conclusively that at that early date the aborigines 
were knowo as Vyirias or * hunters/ that b, Vaeddas, and not 
lyakas. In the MahUvansa they are also once termed Puhn- 
das, that savages or barbarians, a name applied by Indian 
■writers to the BhHs ■ and in place-names they arc Sabonas, a 
word with the same rneaning. It was probably due to exag¬ 
gerated tales about these hunters, which the primitive Indian 
traders told their credulous countrymen on their return from 
their long and arduous expeditions to Ceylon, that the aborigines 
came to be denominated Yakkhas„ that is^ demons or gohlina. 

For the original home of these first comers we must search 
in the nearest aboriginal tracts of the ad|orfnng continent, 
the hills of Southern India^ or their neighbourhood. It has 
been already noted that the RSm^yana mentions the existence 
of Yakshas on them. Professor R, Virchow bos showm that 
the char acter of the! slculls of the present Vaeddas indicates a 
race with an affinity to some of the South Indian hill tribes. 
In several respects their customs incline to those of other 
South Indian hill-men^ aud their supreme deify is the Hill- 
God. whose cult prevails throughout the Western and Southern 
Ghats. Perhaps the strongest evidence of the country of 
their origin is their own tradition that this deity came to 
Ceylon from Malawajra-desa, " the Country of the Hill-region/ 
that is the Malay&lani hills. It remains to be seen w'^hether 
any affimties can be recognised bctwe<m their dialect—which 
is practically a compound of modem Sinhalese, old Sinhalese, 

and a few Tamil words—and those of the South-lndian hill 
tribes. 

There b nothing to indjeate that the Vaeddas were ever 
the cannibals that the Jitaka story represents them to be; 
the tale of their eating shipwrecked persons is an embeUbh-* 
ment regarding the truth of which the later legends of the 
suppose habits of the true Yakshas would leave no doubt in 
an Indian mind. It may be taken to have no better 
than the fact that like many other aboriginal tribes they may 
have robbed and perhaps killed some of the traders wrecked 
on their shores, and seized the cargoes of their ships. On the 
other hand, the statement that the Palayais of Travancore. 
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who are believed lo be the aborigines of the plains in South¬ 
west India, habitually file their teeth ^ must be admitted to 
afford some evidence that caimibaJism was formerly a practice 
of that race, the habit of sharpening the teeth being almost 
always associated with anthropophagy. Had man-eating hew 
also a custom of the ahorigines of Ceylon, however, some dis¬ 
tinct reference to it. in addition to the very doubtful story of 
the habits of the Sirfeavatthu residents, would almost certainly 
be found in the Sinhalese historical works, and the teeth of 
the Vaeddas would probably be filed to the present day, like 
those of the Pulayans, 

On the whole, it may be concluded that the advance of the 
Drividians to the south of India, which may have occurred 
before the entry' of the Aryans into the north-western regions, 
may have eventually led to an eiodus of an aboriginal and 
probably pre-DrSvidian bunting and fishing tribe acrcssa the 
shallow strait that separates Ceylon from India* 

That this tribe in early times obtained food by fishing as 
well as hunting, may be gathered from the facts (i) that some 
Vaeddas live entirely by fishing at the present day ; (a) that 
they are stated in the Valahassa Jstaka to have wandered 
along the shores round the southern and eastern part of the 
island; and (3) especially that in the eastern part of Ceylon, 
where the people who retain the name of Vaeddas are still 
found, the shark is a forbidden food to the Kapuwas (or demon- 
priests) of the jungles of the interior who condurt the worship 
in honour of their supreme deity. This prohibition must have 
arisen from an acquaintance with the man-eating proclivities 
of the shark, regarding which the natives of the interior could 
have no direct knowledge. Such a prohibition would never 
be thought of bj' any hut residents on the sea coast who were 
accustomed to catch and eat the shark, and it would be c[uite 
useless among others who lived far from the sea. The shark 
is not a forbidden food to the Kapuwas in other parts of the 

‘ S, ^Latcer. ATaftw Liff »« TmvaKWt. p 41, ,, 

* Dr. R. Virchow Iwa already stated that *«■« caimot avotd e 
coQvictlDD that they stand in a clo» affinity to the Abmisraes o 
India.' {The Ved^at of CeytoK, Tranilatioa, p. i3t.J 
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ffiland. The custom h aa evident survival from a time when 
a considerable part of the race gained a living by sea-Bshing^ 
and were aware o! its necessity in order to iireserve from 
dehlement the offidators at the services in honour of thdr 
deity. I may add that it appears to completely negative the 
Indian stoiy of the cannibalism oi the aborigines. If they 
were eaters of human desh thej'^ could have no reason for 
declaring the shark an impure fish because it ate the same food 
as themselves. 

Many centuries must have elapsed before these ^I'andcrers 
cDold penetrate and spread through all the dense forests of 
the interior* and in considerable numbers occupy all the 
southern coast districts^ as they are represented to have 
done by the fifth century nx. It may thus be accepted as 
certain that their advent dated, at the latest, from the second 
millennimn before Christ, if the primitive state of the wilder 
members among their descendants, and the advanced state 
of the more dvifised portion of the race in early historical 
tiniffi* do not indicate an even more distant arrival in the 
islani 


I! 


the ancient vaeddas 

T he Sinhalese histories contain several references to 
the aborigines of Ceylon, whom they usually deno^ 
nate. in the Pali language, Yakkhas. The narrarive of Ae 

Buddha's supposed viat to them has been vviiava 

They are mentioned in the tale of the amv o ) > . 
the hrst Sinhalese king ; and the story, even if 
fictitious, is valuable as an iUustration ol some of the norio^ 
which the invadors or new settlers held legar^g the^ 
On this occasion only two Yakkhinis (female Yakklm) 
themselves and endeavoured to entrap the travellers, h 
were only saved because Vishnu had taken the precaution 

to tie charmed threads on their arms. _ 

One of the Yakkbinls proved to be a pnneesa named Kuwe^ 
whom Wjaya married* She provided the adventured 
a good meal of rice and other artides taken from ^ps that 
had been wrecked on the coast of Ceylon* She is th^ repn^ 
sented as proceeding to recommend Wijaya to attack the 
Yakkhas of the neighbouring town, in the following tenn^ 
(Mah. i. p. 33)°ty Sirivattha [the binsavatthu 

of the jataka story), in this island, there is a Ys^ha sover^n 
Kalasina. and in the Yakkha dty Lankapura there is another 
sovereign. Having conducted his 

her mother Kondanimika is now bestowing that daughter 
at a mairiage festival on the sovereign there at Sinvatt^. 
From that dreumstance there is a grand festival m an ^mbly 
of Yakkhas, That great asseiublagt will keep up that rewl 
without intermission for seven days." Tte 
as ad\Tsed by her, and ‘ having put Kfilasena. tbe^ef 
the Yakkhas, to death, assumed his court dress. The res 
of his retinue dressed themselves in the vestments [or oma- 

H 
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mmts] of the other YaJddias. After the lapse of some days, 
departing from the capital of the Yakkhas, and foiindiog 
the dty called TambapanJ^ Wijaya settled there,’ 
According to the narrative, Wijaya subsequently married 
a daughter of the Fa^diy^ king of MadtirUp and discarded 
the YakkhaprincesSp who went to Lankapura, where she left her 
two children outside the town (Mah. i, p. 35)^ 'The Yakkhas 
on seeing her enter the city* quickly surrounded her, crying 
out It is for the purpose of spying on os that she hag come 
back." ^VTien the Yakkhas were thus excited one of them 
whose anger was greatly kindled put on end to the life of 
the \akkhiiu by a blow of his hand- Her uncle, a Yakkha 
named Kumira, happening to proceed out of the Yakkha 
dt>% seeing these children outside the town, '’WTiose children 
are said he. Bniung informed ** Kuweni's/' he said, ** Your 
mother is murdered; if ye should be seen here they would 
murder you also ; fly quickly/* Instantly departing thence, 
they repaired to the neighbourhood of Sumanakuta {Adam's 
Peak), The elder having grown up married his sister and 
settled there. Becomuig numerous by their sons and daughters, 
under the protection of the Icing they resided in that Mala^'U 
[mountain] distnet. This is the origin of the Pulindas.' 
Thus it is plain that at the early date when the first annals 
consulted by the compiler of the Mahavansa were written it 
Was known that the soHiialled Yakkhas were in reality the 
aborigines, the Ptilindas. 

In the time of the fourth king of Ceylon^ Tissa, the chronicler 
returns to the old idea of the Yakkhas as a form of demon, 
and narrate (Mah. i, p. 41)1 that ' A certain Yakkhjni named 
ptiya Mthe widow of Jutindhara, a Yakkha who was killed 
m a battie at Sirivatthapura ■) who dwelt at the Dhumarakkha 
mountain [which the context shows was close to the KasS 
ford on the Mahawaeli-ganga, near PolannaruwaJ, was w’ont 
to walk about the marsh of Tumbariyangana in the shape 
of a maj^/ which was of a white colour, with red legs. Prince 

“ tn thm and all other translltrratloiia tte letter ir repreaents the 
5 ^imd ^ 4 , MS m rAirrvA. 

* Tbe wtmlB in brackets sm only gU-en in Tiimoiif‘i 
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PantjiukSbhaya, the nephew of the king, who had taken the 
field in an attempt to seize the thrane, and now held all the 
easteni and southern districts, to the south of the river Maba- 
■wueU-ganga, succeeded in catching this mare, and by her super* 
natural advice and help, that is. with the assistance of the 
Yakkhas or Vaeddas, defeated and killed the king his unde, 
and the latter’s brothers, with the exception of two, and thus 
secured the sovereignty. 

He reigned at Anuradhapura, which he enlarged and it- 
arranged, so that during his reign it became an important dty. 
The chixmicler relates that ' He established the Yald^a KSla- 
vela in the eastern quarter of the city i and the chief of the 
Yakkhas, Citta, he established on the lower side of the Abhaya 
tank [that is, on the south-western side of the town]. He 
who knew how to accord his protection with discriminafion 
established the slave [Kumbokata], bom of the \akkha tribe, 
who had previously rendered him great service,^ at the souths 
gate of the dty/ Thus he arranged that his Vaedda allies 
should be established on three sides of the dty, doubtless as its 
defenders. 

The ecraeterj' was fixed on the western side of the town, 
and to the northwaiti of it, and apparently near the main road 
which led to MahStittha, the port from which travellers sailed 
for Southern India, ' a range of buildings ' was also constructed 
for the ' VySdas,’ the Vaedda popubce in general. 

The Mahavansa also informs us that ' he established within 
the garden of the royal palace the mare-faced Yakkhini. It 
wfill be noted that this Vaedda chieftaiiwss is no longer called 
a mare, but only mar^farad, just as nicknantfis such as moon¬ 
faced.' * crooked-nosed.' ' large-toothed,’ etc., were applied to 
Sinhalese king^. 

Thus it is dear that a large proportion of the population of 
Anuradhapura or its outskirts at that time consisted of the 

I she hud nved his life when nn infant. Aecoriiog to the huitofy, 
the MMallod Yehkhaaprotected him from the tln» when he waa wot, 
his ondes havtnB endeavoured to kill him on accoutit of a 
thathe would dortroy them. If there is any truth in this, his father a 
mathcf ma y beea a aatiw princess. 
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Vaedda snpportcrs of the king. It has been already mentionffd 
that he pro\ided a site for the VySda D^a^ * the Vaedda Cod^' 
also. The chronider proceeds to indicate m unmistakable 
language the commanding position of the Vaedda rulers of this 
period: “ In the daj's of public festivity, this monarch, seated 
on a throne of equal eminence with the Yakkha chief, Cittai. 
caused joyous spectaeJes, repTfsenting the aclioiis of devas 
[gods] as well as mortals, to be exhibited." 

This important sentence proves that the snpreme Vaedda 
chief of that day occupied a position little, if at aU, inferior 
to that of the Sinhalese king. 

The chronicler continues, ' This monarch bdriending the 
interests of the Yakkhas, with the co-operation of Kllavek 
and Citta, who had the potter of rendering themselves visible,^ 
conjointly with them enjoyed his prosperity/ 

It is easy to sec that it was by means of a dose aHiance with 
the Vaeddas that this astute king, the greatest organiser the 
coimtty has ever had —who is recorded to have made the first 
land settlement by defining the boundaries of the villages 
throughout the country—succeeded in depc^iiig his uneJe and 
gaining the throue. The natives were evidently for too numer* 
ous and pow'erfuJ and ’well-organised to be put aside after^varda 
like the unfortunate KuwenT i and the politic king found it 
ad’visahle to recognise the authority and mfiuencc of their 
leaders os nearly equal to his owru- His political sagacity in 
this respect doubtless saved the counti^'^ from manv years of 
bloodshed and insecurity, and ccfh verted the Vaeddas into 
peaceable inhabitants devoted to his interests. In religious 
matters he was equally liberal and impartial; lie made special 
providon for all religious bodies at his capitaL It was hCp. 
aJsD^ who gave the first stimulus to reservoir construction in 
the northern districts, and probably also nrigatiou. The 
historian rightly referred to him as ' this wise niler/ and sotted 
that at hk death the country was ' in a state of perfect peace' 
(Moh. i, p. 44), This great monarch was bom in about 345 

’We may recognise the k%iid of the revemid lilst<jfiaa of the fifth 
cwitury in this littk paitnithe$n. 
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BX.> and Teigncd from 308 to about 275 b C.. or possibly a Uttle 


later. 

In the middle of the third century BX. the account of the 
airivaJ of Mahinda. the son of the Indian emperor ASfika.on a 
mission to convert the Sinhal^e and their king Devanam-piya 
Tissa to Buddhism, possibly indicates a certain retention of 
power by the Vaeddas, and the brusque manner in which they 
ventmed to address the king* When Mahinda first met the 
king in the jungle, 'the them {superior monk] said to hini. 

“ Come hither. Tissa*" From his calling him simply " Tissa 
the monarch thought he must be a Yakkha’ (Mah, i, p. 
\\’hether the story' is true or false, it proves that the writer 
believed that the Yakkhas, who must have been either su^- 
natural beings or the Vaeddas of that time, did not exhibit 
much delcrcnce the Sinhalese sovereigTL 

In the time of Duttha-Camini {i 6 l-r 37 ») ^ 

reference to a temple of a deity termed ' Pnre-Deva; which is 
stated to have been on the northern side of the cemetery, where 
we have seen that the Vaeddas wrere settled. This god seems 
to be the Vyida Devaof the time of Pand^ibhaya. the word 
apparently meaning ' the . 4 ijcient God' oI the country. 

When the great Ruwanwaeli dSgaba ^ was constnmted by 
this king at AnurUdhapura, among the paintings depicted on 
the wall of the relic-room inadc it the list runs: ' The four 
great kings of the C&tumahariiiika heavens stood there with 
drawn swords; and thirty-three superuaturaUy-pfted devaa 
[inferior gods] bearing baskets of flowers and making offerings 
of ptricchatta Sowers [£jy/Artita tiiijcfl, now used only its 
demon-oflerings]. There stood thirty-two princesses bearing 
lighted torches, and twenty-dght Yakkba chiefs ranged them¬ 
selves as a guard of protection [for the relics in the chamber], 
driving away the fierce Yakkhas* (Mah* i. p. * 2 ^)- _ 

In the Hatthi-pala Jitaka (No. 509) i tree-deity is repn^ 


> A dtgaln l5 a EoUd moand built to coatain reJiw of Buddha, or 
important ncraonagiSi eapecinUy nKuUts* or *fltnetiiiJ(* ^ com 
meiDomto an event which occbitwI at the eite- It i* y a 
globe or a bell in shape, with a terimnal spire ; but fliisre am <3«m 
fotTEM. of which an aectfunt is given in a subsequent chapter. Dagana 
=dha.tu-garbba, * rdie-chambef,' 
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sen ted as appljntig to the ' eight and twenty- war-lords o| the 
goblins ' to grant a son to a king. The beings mentioned in 
the Mahavansa are thus probably the same Yakkhas of the 
Indian authors. At the dag^ba at Bharhut, in India, these 
beings were carved in reliel at the gateways of the ' Buddhist 
railing' in the third century as guards, together with 
Nagn chiefs. 

On the other hand, in Sauthem India it b the Raksbasas 
who always act as guards at the Hindu temples, in accordance 
with the derivation of the word from the root rdksh^ to guard. 
VVTien deities are represented on the g5puras or omamentiil 
gateways at the entrances of the great temples, figures of the 
R^shasas are invariably present as their guards, and the 
Yakshas are never found in such positions of trust. 

In the later wall-paintings of the Buddhist wih^ras in Ceylon^ 
the Yakshas alwa\^ form the army of the god of Death, 
which attacked the Buddha; but this h ^ * ; been shown to be 
a conception of later date than the canonical works, and It 
may not have found acceptance in the cnnntry* in the time of 
Dutfha-Ganmii. It b, howevoTi somew'hat strange to find 
MahSnilma inserting the description of these figures in such a 
position in the dagaba without some explanatory remark. 
He may have understood them to be representations of 
aboriginal chiefs, 

I beheve the Vaeddas only make their appearance twice 
more in the early Sinhalese histones. The Rajlvaliva relates 
that King Maha-Saia {^77-304 a,d.) employed Yakkhas as 
w'dl as ^Sinhalese] men in the consttuction of a large number 
of reservoirs that were formed in order to store w^ater for the 
imgatiun of rice fields. Some confirmation of thu story may 
be seen in his deification at some subsequent period, with the 
title of Sat-Rajjuniwo, that b, * King of (aiJ) living creatures; 
—both the men and the supposed demons whom he forced to 
w'ork for him. orship is still paid extensively to him in this 
capacity in the northern Kandian districts. 

The \ aeddas still formed a great part of the population in 
the twelfth century. The Maha\wjisa p, 151) recounts 
how King Tarakrama-Bahu I (1164-1197 a.d.), while his cousin 
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Gaja-Baliu ruled at Polaiuiaruwa, made preparatif*ns for a 
campaign lor the conquest oi the latter's dominians, and 
enlisted for it large numbers of his subjects. Among these we 
arc told that * He trained many thousands' of yadas. that 
is. Vaeddas,' and made them skilled in the use of their weapons, 
a^d gave them suitable swords, bbek clothes, and the like 
things.' Thus in the twelfth century we see the Vaed^ in 
a state of comparative civilisation, taking their place in the 
ajrmy with the other levies. 

It is extremely probable that contingents of Vaeddas formed 
part of the Sinhalese army not only then but in every war, 
Wc find them still serving with the other tro<.)ps under Raja 
Sinha in the early part of the seventeenth century. Captain 
Robert Knox, in his HistGrical Rdaiion of thi isbnd Ceyha, 
p. 63, states of those living near HuniUa, in the North<entral 
Province, ' The King once having occasion of an hasty Expe¬ 
dition against the Dutch, the Govemour summoned them all 
in to go with him, which they did. And vdth their B<ms and 
Arrows did as good service as any of the rest; but afterwards 
when they returned home again, they removed farter in the 
Woods, and would be seen no more, for fear of being after¬ 
wards prest again to serve the King, 

As the immigration, such as it was, from the Ganges Valley 
appears to Itavc practically ceased from the time of Panduka- 
bhaya's birth, his policy of admitting the natives to an cq^ty 
with the Indian settlers most have caused a rapid fusUm of 
the two races. This was the birth of the Sinhalese nation.^ 
We must believe that such a broad-minded ruler would not 


1 The traditiem of the arisia ot the druw is given as Joll<i« 
Mahivansa 1. pp. 33. "“O'* ^>fblhu ftlM 

[ktbec of Wijiya] having alaJii the lion |.5iSa), hi# Mjia and descendants 
are called "SOiola" (the IlDn-slaycw). This Lank! (Cej'lDn] ha ™g 
been conqnerKl by a Sthnla, from the cirentnstaace of its having been 
cdIohJekI by A Slhaldi it obtauact] tbe BitM of At i mocb 

later date it became the fashion to adopt Sanskrit foruis ot word s in 
writing, and Instead ol the P5li word Sika thn Sanskrit esprosaKa 
StwAa irti iJ«d. The word meaning the country and pe“lF^ 
becarae ‘ Sinbala* (pronounced with a nseal h, but no g ioanaj. Tlie 
Vneddaa have retained the old name of the country. 
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refuse equal rights to the northern Drii'tdiatis of Nagadipa, 
and thus the whole population must have gradually coalesced, 
with a great preponderance of the Vacdda blood. In the 
same manner as in England in Norman tunes or after the 
Roman domination, the natives in the lapse of years totally 
absorbed the newcomers, and a later very slight admixture of 
Tamil blood at last produced the race which we now find in 
the Kandian provinces. It differs from that of the western 
and son them coast tracts in all respects but colour, religion, 
and language. 

In a note on the subject of Polyandry, the late Mr. E, Goone' 
tilleke, the learned Sinhalese editor of the Oriefitalisl, said in 
Vol. iv, p. 53 of that publication, regarding the two races of 
Sinhalese,' They are as distinct from each other in their dre«, 
habits, manners, and customs, and in their very ideas and 
manner of thinking, as if they formed two different races, 
rather than two sections of one nation.' The Kandian vih 
lagcts certainly look upon the people of the western coast 
tracts as a separate race, and do not term them Sinhalese, 
but always speak of them as Pjfa rati mtHistu, ' Men of the 
Low-cOllnt^t^^ 

The difference is not altogether due to a prepondenuice of 
\aedda blood in the interior. The dwellers near the western 
coast hnve alwaj^ been exposed to foreign influences. The 
various races who have either settled among them in consider¬ 
able ni^bers or held the western coasts as conquerors indtide 
Dravidian ^d Arab traders and settlers; and as conquerors, 
Malays, Chhnse. Portuguo&e. Dutch, and lastly English. It 
would be strange if the resultant people did not vary* greaUy 
from those of the interiorH 

That the Kandian Sinhalese are thus the modem repre¬ 
sentatives of the great bulk of the ancient Vaeddas is I venture 
to think, bejrond doubt. The people who were ao numerous 
throughout the country in the twelfth century, that in half 
t^ island ^ many thousands' could be enlisted as soldiers, 
have cert^y not b^n exterminated. They, like the Vacddas 
of preceding centuries, have simply set tied'down as Kandian 
viliagere. An insignificant number still retain their andetit 
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designation, but even theao, with the eatccptioo of a few 
families, have become ordinarj* villagers, and in outward 
appearance are indistinguishable from many- other Kandians. 

This abandonment of the wild forest life of their ancestors 
apparently began at a very early date. After the time of 
Pantjukabhaya the nest proof of the fact is found immediately 
alter the introdnctioti of Buddhism into the country'. The 
evidence derivable from the caves or rock’^elters, thousands 
in number, under the sides of the boulders lying on the slopes 
of aU the hiUa of the Low-country, whether in the eastern and 
southern part ol the Northern Province, or the North-western, 
the North-central, the Eastern, or the Southern Provinces. aU 
points to the settling down of the \ aedda populace in early 
times as peaceable villagers. 

The researches of the Drs. Sarasin and Dr. C. G. Seligtnann 
have shown that the first inhabitants of the caves were abori¬ 
gines who made use of stone implements. Then, at a later 
date, which we know from the dedicatory* inscriptions to be 
in nearly all cases pre-Christian, the cavra throughout the 
whole ol the above-mentioned Provinces {I have no knowledge 
of those of other districts) were turned into shelters for ascetic 
Buddhist monks. There is hardly a hill possessing such cave 
shelters, some of which, at least, were not so converted. Even 
where no inscription records the fact, the cutting of the knidta 
or drip-ledge to prevent rain-water from trickling down the 
face of the rock into the cave is indubitable proof that this 
WB^ tlie ca5€. 

Had the aborigines been forcibly ousted from these caves 
in order to permit the monks to occupy them, we cannot 
suppose that they would not have feit resentment, which 
would have led to reprisals ol a violent character. It is clear 
that in many instances little establishments of only two or 
three monks must have occupied the caves on some of the 
most secluded of these hills, buried in the depths of the dense 
forests of the wildest parts of the island. In such sites the 
aborigines could have regsiined possession of their caves with 
ease and impunity, and with practically no fear of puni^ent 
by the SinhaJoe authorities. In the histories, also, there is 
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no hint of any quarrels yvith the natives after the time when 
Pantjukabhaya became king* 

If the monks who occupied the caves bad been m danger 
of attacks by the aborigines, it is extremely improbable that 
they would have utilised the caves on practically ail the hills 
during the short period between the middle ol the third cen- 
tiiT\' and the early part ot the first ccntuiy B,c*. as the form 
of the letters of the inscriptions cut on so many of them— 
" hundreck and hundreds/ according to Br. E, Mullet—proves 
was the case. A few caves, but only an insigniheant number, 
have mscrip tions cut in letters of a later date than this. Thus 
there seems good reason to beUeve that when the monks 
came to occupy the caves their origiml residents had already 
voluntarily abandoned them, and. like the Vaeddas of 
Anuridhapura, had established themselves m villages. 

Even the people who still call themselves Vaeddas are to 
some extent of mixed blood. This apphes almost equally to 
the wildest members of the race^ and is proved condtisively 
by the wide variation m the colour of the skin^ and in the 
amount of hair on the taccp even if the general outline of the 
features do® not mdicate it. 

It was probably due to the union of the races on nearly 
equal terms that the Vaeddas accepted the language of the 
Gangetic settJem in preference to their ovm, which they have 
totally lost Had they kept more aloof from the newcomers* 
they might have maintained their own tongue nearly intact 
dowti to the present time. The new language spread through 
Kagadipa also ; there is not a single very early Dravidian 
inscription in the whole of Northern Ceylon. The adoption 
of the Buddhist religion throughout the entire countiy'— 
including Nagadipa, as the numerous remains of ancient 
wih^as prove—must have accelerated this change of lan¬ 
guage ; at every monastery the monks would teach the dialect 
of PSli which bad become the Sinhalese speech, m the some 
manner as at present. 

Not^vithstanding the alteration of language arid ideas and 
the spread of the new religion* the population of whole dis¬ 
tricts mu 5 t have remained more or less pure Vaeddas for many 
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ccfiiturics, with some gradual slight intermixtnre of foreign 
blood as the intercourse with NSgadipa and Southern India 
led to an intennittent influx of DrS^vidians^ culminating in 
occasional invasions of the island by South Indian armies. 
In some in what are now thought to be pure Sinhalese 

districts, many of the people were still distinguished from the 
other inhabitants by the name of Vacddas down to the seven¬ 
teenth century, after which they appear to have abandoned 
this title to the wilder residents of the eastern districts. 

Although declaring themselves Buddhists and attmding the 
services at the temples^ many of these Sinhalese-Vaeddas 
still adhered to the worship of the andent Hill-God of their 
ancestors^ the VySda Deva of the old anna]ista. The philo¬ 
sophical reasoning of the new faith might appeal to their 
minds^ but it did not afford the practical protection which 
they received from their old religion. They still felt the need 
of the kindly supreme deity to whom they could appeal in 
time of trouble, for which the new faith prodded no remedy* 
but only tuught resignation to the inevitahle. The ancient 
god could stili, it was thought, assist them out of their physical 
difficulties, without mterfering with their geueral bdief m 
the truth of the Buddhist doctrines. In some parts of the 
Kandian districts the two religions have iherefure settled 
down side by side to the present day. 

Dr, R, Virchow, as the result of an examination of a series 
of Vaedda and Sinhalese skulls^ expressed the following opinion 
regarding the affinity of the Vaeddas and Sinhalese: " The 
VaeddaiJ would appear rather as representatives of the 
aboriginal race ; the Sinhalese, on the other handp as hybrids 
produced by a union of immigrant Indians with V^aeddas, 
and therefore varying according to the measure of their partici¬ 
pation of either of these elements. This indeed strikes me as 
being the solution of the anthropological problem before 
so far^ at least, as the material at present reaches. The 
linguistic di^ficult>^ that also the uumixed ^ natives adopted 
the Aty^an language of the conqueror, without, solar as we can 

^ It is extremely doobtfol if tiiere are any grotipe of Vaeddai of 
unmixed blood in these days. 
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judge, ha\diig been forced to do so, appears to me no longer 
msurmoimtable, since from personal experience I !mve estab- 
iisbed the fact that in the Baltic provinces of Russia one part 
of the Fitmbh population after the other, through impercepti¬ 
ble but steady progress, has become lettidzed to such an extent 
tliat the Courland language has whoUy^ the Livonian aLm<^ 
wholly, disappeared, and only the Estbonian still ofiers any 
resistance/ ^ 

His final conclusions on the subject are: ' (i) That manifold 
resemblances exist between the Vaeddas and the Sinhalese, 
and that the origin of the Sinhalese race from a mixture of 
Vaeddas and immigrants from India possesses great prob¬ 
ability^ as weU upon historical as also upon anthropological 
grounds, 

* (a) That the Vaeddas as well as the Sinhalese in the main 
features are disringiiished from the Ceylon Tamils, and equally 
from those of Tanjore (Sdla)^ 

' (3) That, on the other hand^ among the remnants of the 
old Drividian or perhaps pre-Drlvidian tribes of Hindustan 
we find even to-day evidence of analogies with the Vaeddas' 
(p. 136)- 

^ Mcmogtupli on the Vneddag. published En thes of tks 

AcaiUmy of of Btrtin, m iSSip and tran^li^tcd for the Ceykm 

Branch of tbo R^yaL Asiatic Society in p, ito. 
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THE MODERN VAEDDAS AND 
WANNIYAS 


HE following account of these races depends on original 



JL observations of them made by myself during officUl 
visits to their districts^ largely supplemented by quotations 
Irom articles on the Vaeddas by the late Mr. Hugh Nevill of 
the Ceylon Ci^iJ Service, which he published in 1886, in his 
magazine^ The TaprQhanian^ I have endeavoured to credit 
him with all information taken from his papers. He had the 
advantage of being stationed in the Eastern Province for a 
considerable! time, hrstas Assistant Government Agent of the 
Trinconmloe district, and afterwards as District Judge of 
Batticaloa; and being an indefatigable student and an accur¬ 
ate observer, and well acquainted with the native languages, 
he was able, owing to his official position, to collect a large 
amount of valuable information regarding the Vaeddas, as 
well as other subjectSp which would not be readily available 
to others, it is greatly to be regretted that the part of it 
relating to the ceramonias used in their demon worship vras 
never made public by him, I have also quoted some retnarks 
on the Vaeddas by Professor R, Virchow, together with the 
sizes of their skulls as noted in the valuable monograph on 
them already relerred to. Throughout this account of them 
I have iustituted comparisons between them and the present 
Kondian SinhaJese. I am well aware of the defective nature 
of this account: but as it contains some information which 
is not elsew'here available, I have thought it advisable to 
publish it. 

^ I am indebted to the coorte^ of his brother* Mr, Ralph Nevill. 
for p^nuiulon tv utUiae them. 
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The Vaeddas of ths present daj\ or those known as such, 
are found only in the eastern half of the islauid. They are 
usually divided into three classes, which I shall distinguish as 
follows;— 

(1) The wild Forest Vaeddas^ few* in number, who live en- 
tird)" by hunting, and dwell in the depths of the forests near 
the eastern base of the Xandian mouatains. At Nilgala, 
where 1 expected to find them w^ell known, 1 was surprised to 
learn that they are rarely seen - all of whom I could hear in 
that neighbourhood consisted of one small party who some¬ 
times visited or resided on a hill about five miles away in the 
forest. There are more of them on the western side of the 
vaEey of the Madura-^iya. 

(2) The Village Vaeddas of the eastern interior and the 
south-eastern coast districts, who in many cases, but probably 
not in all, have some intermixture, recent or ancient, of Sin¬ 
halese blood, though practically forming the same race as the 
Forest Vaeddas. There are two villages of these Vaeddas in 
the North-central Province, near Hurulla tank, and several 
others on the eastern side of the low'er part of the Mahawaeli- 
ganga, but the great majority live in the Eastern Province. 

(3) The Tamil-speaking Vaeddas^ v?ho live in scattered 
villages on or near the central coast tract, from the north of 
Trincomalec to about ten miles north of Batticaloa. These 
have intermarried with the Tamil residents of that part of the 
countryp and have adopted their language, and some of their 
customs, while stiU retaining some of their own. 

Distributed among some eighteen small hamlets along the 
northern border of the North-central Province, which is the 
boundai>^ between the Tajuil districts of the north, the ancient 
Nagadipa, and the Kaudian Sinhalese, there is also a race of 
hunters, probably than 500 in number^ w*ho, like the 
others, are termed by the Tamils Vedan (in English protitincia- 
tiou plural Yedar* They themselves repudiate this 

uppeDation. except iu its ordinary meaning of * hunter,^ and 
they deny that they are in any way connected with the Vaed¬ 
das, of whom they speak in very contemptuous terms. Their 
own name for themselves is Waimiyt, " person of the W'anrn,* 
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as the forest and iimgle of northern Ceylon to the south of 
Elephant Pass is called. They all speak Sinhalese, mth the 
exception of the inhabitants of one or two hamlebi Wing to 
the west, but all the men also know a certain amount of Tamil 
As their habits when engaged in hunting do not differ from 
those of the Vaeddas, it wilJ be useful to include them in 
dealing with the latter^ especially as some consider them to be 
true Vaeddas, with whom, in fact, it is not unlikely that they 
are connected, although they have lost all tradition of it, and 
neither know the Vaedi * dialect nor, so far as I am awat^, 
worship quite the same deities. 

Like the Vaeddas, they all claim to be of good caste (in 
their ense the Goyiwansa, or cultivating caste), although, like 
them also, many have names such as elsewhere now belong 
only to persons of the low castes like the Tom-tom beatm; 
among these may be mentioned KandS, Velan, Kona, 

etc. Others have w^hat are considered to be good caste names. 

On examining the inscriptions and histories, however, we 
learn that two thousand years ago, or more^ the short names 
that are now conhned to the lower costei were borne by the 
chiefs, and even by the members of the royal family^ In 
Ceylon, in early times there seem to have been no names that 
were specially distinctive of the high and low castes ; where 
a distinction was made it was provided by the addition of a 
separate ending, of which Instances ocenr in the names fnimd 
both in the cave inscriptions and the histories, such as the 

I Va*tli u the adjectival form, fn SfabaJew, the masculiae aotm 
\s Vftsddir pttiral Vaeddo, and the feaunlne noim la VaeddT. I be- 
iieve Ibe^ rLouns are only employed by SinbaJeae. f have not heard 
the Vaeddas temi themfichTS othErwise than as ' Voddl men ' 

In tbcir own dialect this would be Viudi ffiinu. bat a 
Vaedda has been nepresented as calling orse of hia race 

and the word Mat occurs to Vatddaa in the mvixatioiis col* 
lected by Dr. Seligmann. The Tajuil-ipeaking Vaeddas call them* 
aelves Kea^onji have been given for doubting il the word 

VQgdda could be dcrlvi?d from the Kli word Vyddha, lu any caae. 
that Vyidha, however^ signified Vaedda ia, 1 think, clear from the 
use of tJiia temi in the M.thJfv^narv to describe the ' many thnnsaiidB ^ 
enlialed by ParSJerama B^a I. In a footnote at tho cud of the 
chapter on the Piimitivo of Ceylon 1 have given an inter- 

tnediatE fgrm found in one old ivoiIl 
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terminaticinB Gutta (Gupta)p Seuap Deva, Mitta {Mitra)p and 
NSga. As regards their characteristic theretore, the 

Wanniyas and also the Vacddas have simply tetamed the 
custom of pre-Christian times. 

At the Cetisiis of 1901 the total number of all classes of 
Vaeddas, Including, I pncsuiiiep the Wanniyas, was found to 
be 3,971. The numbers obtained at the two preceding decen- 
nial enumeraticxns so defective that no conclusions can 
be based upon them regarding the increase or decrease oi the 
race. 

Little is known of the Vaeddas of the first of the three 
cLisses, who ate almost inacc^ible in their wild forests.^ 
Formerly they were accustomed to lead a more or less TAT^ifider^ 
ing life, which in the case ol each little family party was con- 
fined to a definite tract of forest* sleeping in caves at the foot 
of the hills, or under trees. They still make use of the caves, 
but their village neighbours mformed me a few years ago that 
all now build huts in the forests and inhabit them at times 
when they are distant from their cave shelters, Thcise whom 
I have seen were mdistinguishable from the Village Vaeddas, 
they appeared to be healthy and well nourished. According 
to Mr. Nevill* they change their quarters from time to time 
when the game and " Iguanas ’ (large terrestrial Ikards) of 
their neighbourhood are killed or driven away. So far as my 
OWE! limited observation extends^ 1 quite agree with Mr-, Nevill 
that the Forest Vaeddas and the wilder Village Vaeddas are 
the same people. It b a mistake to suppose that all Village 
Vaeddas are of more mixed descent than the Forest Vaeddas : 
many are simply Forest Vaeddiis who have settled dovm in 
recent times in more or less permanent hamlets. 

dottimg,—They are a wild-looking race, ^rearing a mmixnum 
of clothing, which consists, in the case: of the men, of a small rag 
or strip of calico suspended hi front from a bark string tied 
round the waist, and wben bunting a larger strip of discoloured 

^ I>r. C. G. SeiJgftiaiiti, aizroinpajiied by Mib, Sdigmaim. has nic- 
ceeded in finding acitne tamfUcs of these Forest Vaeddas, and is about 
to publish an exhjiiistive accotmt of them and theii cnstDics and beliefs. 

* See the foDtuote at the end of this chapter. 
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doth which is passed round the abdomen in three or four folds^ 
forming a narrow flat band about four inches wide, tt is 
recorded that iu the earjy part of last oenturj' some Vaeddas 
wore a short skirt made of the liber cr fibrous inner bark of 
the Riti tree {Aniiaris innotia), like the materiaj of the bark 
bags which they still prepare for household purposes. It may 
be considered certain that where these treffi were found this 
must have formed the general costume of the wilder individuals 
at a time when cotton doth was unobtainable l and 1 was 
told that a very few of the poorer people still employ it for 
the same purpose. 

Some have also been reported to w^ear green leafy twigs 
upended Irom a bark string tied round the waist; but this 
may have been merely a hunting device to avoid notice of 
their doth by wild animals. I have seen the Wanniyas using 
this primitive costume on such occasionSj, but only as a tem¬ 
porary expedient. Mr. Nevih mentioned that he was informed 
that in andent times leaves were so worn as clothing in dis¬ 
tricts where there were no Rid trees. Only the poorest among 
them wore this dress, and that not from chodcc but necessity* 
He considered that there is no reason to suppose that they^ 
ever went about in a state of nudity. 1 never heard that 
any of them have wom skim,^ The uccount of the natives 
at the time of W]i]a3^'s arrival would lead one to suppose 
that some at least wore clothing which the newcomers did not 
consider primitive* 

When in the forests, the Village Vaeddas ot the raterior, as 
wed as the Wanmyas, dress in the same maimer as the ordinary' 
Forest Vaeddas, and roll up their cloth and fasten it round 
the abdomen like them. The females of both classed have 
similar clothing, a short skirl of cotton fastened round the 
waist and reaching to the knees or below them. When visiting 
other villages the men wear a similar doth from the waist to 
the knees or below them. 

^ Ribeyro, wlioae vtrrk wiiiteo io 16S5. stated, that thoce vho 
LivcfJ ID the forests north of Trincomalee; (? Wanniyasj wore the ftkim 
of animaU, hot be docs not say that he ever saw them. Kaox would 
not be hki^y to omtt tnentianing the enstom if it had been practised 
in hii tlme^ 
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The Tamil-speakiag or Coast Vaeddas dress like Tamil 
^'ihagers, mth a doth reachmg from the waist neatly to the 
ankles; the women wear a long calico robe which is passed 
round the body under the arm-pits and hangs straight down 
nearly to the feet It is the ordinaiy costume of the village 
Tajnil women of northern Ce^'lon, and is singiilarly nngracefuL 

General DescriptioD.— I may premise that as regards AnthrcH 
pology^ so far as it relates to the sdentific description of the 
human body, I possess neither quahhcations nor knowledge^ 
and I have therefore collected no information beyond that of 
a casual observer who is weU acquainted with the other races 
of Ceylon. 

The skin of the first tw'o classes of Vaeddas is commonly of 
a dull dirty-looking dark reddish-brown coloUTp which may be 
termed a dark walnut hue. There is nearly always a distinct 
reddish tint in itn The difference between it and the colour of 
some low-caste Kandian Sinhalese b so slight that I am unable 
to define it; I should say that it consists chiefly in the duller 
appearance of the Vaedda skin* Many of the Coast Vaeddas 
and a few of the Villago V'aeddas and Forest Vaeddas are 
much darker than this^ and of a brownish-biack colourp this 
shade evidently indicating a mixture mth Drilvidian blood. 

Mr. Nevill considered that the Vaeddas belong to a light 
brown race, and the Sinhalese to a light yejlow race^ and he 
even thought that both the Sinhalese and Vaeddas * are of one 
original colour, yellow* with an olive tint* This does not 
account for the rtddbh hue of the Vaeddas^ which can almost 
always be seen In a full light* and sometimes very' conspicu¬ 
ously. It has reddbh-hrown or reddish-purple shadows. It 
b often present in the skins of Kandian Sinhalesep some few 
of whom are even of a clear dull copper^red colouip This 
tinge k never seen in the skins of Tamib, and is hardly observ¬ 
able among Telugus, at any rate those of low castes; hul I 
have nodeed it very plainly in several Kanarese from Maisur, 
some of whom are of a clear copper-red colour. The pale 
brownish-yellow tint of Sinhalese is only found in the members 
of famihts of what is now thought to be the purest di^cent* 
such as those of many of the leading chiefs; it is the colour 
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of those who moat dodely represent the original settlers from 
the valley of the Ganges^ and is far froiii being the average 
colour of the race who comprise the Kandian or Low-country 
Siuhaleae of the present daVr which is much nearer a dark 
walnut tint. In the ordinary KandLin villager alt shades are 
found from dear copper-red through varieties of reddish- 
browns to the deepest blackload black, but the tints at the 
extremes of the scale are uncommon. 

The height of the Village Vaeddas is less than that of the 
ordinary northern Kandiau villagers, and in the case of the 
men averages probably five feet, or an inch more, the Sinhalese 
being two inches or three inches taller. Recorded measure¬ 
ments of Forest Vaeddas show that they, or many of them, 
are much shorter than this, and vary between four and five 
feet, but always above the lower figure. 

Although their figure b alwaj^ very slight, with narrow 
hips and weak-Icnoking calves and thighs, the Vaeddas are 
active and lithe in the forests, and can thread their way for 
many hours among the trees and jungle without apparent 
fatigue. When aJouc one morning iti thick forest remote from 
any ^^I^age3, I met a party of Vaeddas who were m search of 
honey. In reply to my inquiry regarding their hamlet, they 
informed me that it was ' quite near * a tank (reservoir) which 
was four miles away, but I afterwards leamt that the place 
was several miles beyond it. They had made the journey 
that morning, and probably would return also, through a 
forest full of undergrowttL 

Nearly three hours later, as I was returning along the path 
after vTsiting the reservoir, 1 sat down at the side of a tiny 
streamlet of clear fresh from a neighbauring spring, in 

order to get a drink, and enjo>' a quiet pipe tinder the cool 
shade of the tall forest trees, when suddenly one of the partj^ 
an intelligent young feEow with a pleasant countenance, 
stepped out of the thick bushes and joined me. He had left 
the others some dbtance away, and had come on for a drink. 
I gave him the contents of my tobacco pouch, and found him 
quite communicative aud acquainted with Sinhalese, w'hich 
he spoke infeUigeutly, although he addressed me as Umba, 
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you, an expression which is usnally applied only to inferiors. 
He stated that they only knew and visited the people of one 
small settlement several miles away. No others lived within 
some hours' journey from their huts. He laughed at the fears 
which some Tamils had expressed to me regarding the demons 
who were j^npposed to infest that part of the forest^ though he 
admitted that it was full of them. These people were appar' 
ently true Vaeddas, but not now the Forest Vaeddas, who are* 
I beheve, unacquainted, or only slightly acquainted, with 
ordinarv' Sinhalese. In physical appearance and colour they 
resembled Kandian Sinhalese of som^ low castes. Their 
ancestors were Forest Vaeddas in the first half of last century. 

Vaeddas have not the slightest negroid appearance. Their 
jaws are not prognathous, the facial angle is good, like that 
of the Kandian Sinhalese^ and according to my observ^ation 
their noses are usually straight and rather weil-fomied, though 
somewhat wide at the nostrils. They have not verv'^ large 
orifices. Mr. Nevill said that they are ' squat, with no bridge 
to them " : evidently they are of two t>T>es. itr. F^, Lewis, of 
the Forest Department, has informed me that the Village 
Vaeddas whom be has seen had commonly straight noses 
and somewhat thick lips. In the case of those whom I have 
obsen^ed the lips w'ere perhaps thinner than thtise of the 
Sinhalese. The cheek bones are always somewhat prominent, 
but this may be psirtly due to the absence of superfluous flesh 
on the face. The eyes are rather deep set, but otherwise 
resemble those of Randians. Some faces are practically hair¬ 
less below the eyes, and there h rarely more than a very^ sparing 
growth of hair on the face, a very thin short moustache and 
a little short hair on the chin being all that b U-mally present. 
In this respect, also, they resemble many Kandian Sinhalese* 
but not Low-country Sinhalese* who are a distinctly hairy 
race, and often have thick beards, hairy chsts, and a central 
line of hair dowTi to the navel* which is said to be thought a 
mark of beauty. This is quite uncommon among Kandian 
Sinhalese, and apparently totally absent among the Vaeddas. 
A few Vaeddas have more beard than others* but it is always 
thin; such a feature may indicate some mbsture in thdr 
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blood I I have seen it with a very dark skin. The forehead 
is narrow and not high; it does not recede much from the 
line of the face. 

Eh-, Virchow gave the following proportions of their skulk, 
together with those of Sinhalese ‘ and Tamils:— 
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He remurked that the average index of the ratio between 
the length and breadth proves that the skull is " decidedly 
dolichocephalous,' only lour out of the twentj^ being m£soceplml- 
auA, with an inckx of sevenwhile the index of seven 
w'lis under seventy. He aho stated that * no elaborate ptocjf 
is needed that neither Sinhalese nor Vaeddas, at least in the 
form of their skulls, present the slightest indication of any 
relationship to the Mongols. Such a reruurkubty dolicho- 
cephalous tribe has never yet been found among the Mongob/ 
I may add that neither do they re$embie the Australians in 
any respect, to judge by the LUustmtioits o| them in the elabor¬ 
ate works of Dr. Howitt and Messrs. Spencer and Gillen. On 
this subject Dr. Virchow said : ■ One glance at the skull, and 
still more at the skeleton, ol the Australian convinces us that 
here a great and unmistakable contrast exists/ * Some have 
endeavoured to connect the Vaeddas with the Andamanese, 
This is at once dispo^d of by Dr. Virchow^ who remarked; 
' The Andamanese, os well as the Negritos generally, are in 
reality braebycephalic, and this one circumstiUice distin^ 
gubhes them definitely from all the Ceylon races. If we add 
to this that their hair grows iu spiral coib, and is to be classed 
with the woolly hair of the genuine negroi then every possi¬ 
bility disappears of a unitm with the Vaeddas iinle^«? we assume 
that climatic induenccs have specially a£ected the hair/ * 

The hair of the Vaeddas is black with a slight brownish 

^ It a imcert^in how iBaoy o| thew were the of Kofidixm. 

' Op. p. 131 , 
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tinge, ajid. if attmded to. is not more frizzly than that of 
ordinary Kandian Sinhalese. It is never cutp and iA tied in 
a knot at the back of the head (as stated by KnoXp p. 62)^ 
exactly like that of all Sinhalese. Photographs of some Village 
Vaeddas who have been brought to Kandy and elsewhere to 
be exhibited represent men with wild unkempt frizzly locks i 
but I have never seen anything of the kind in their ovm dis¬ 
tricts, and it is probable that the heads of those who have 
been so pourtrayed have been ^ made up * specially^ in order 
to increase their wUd appearanoe—as, in fact, I was informed 
by their Sinhalese neighbours has been done on similar occa¬ 
sions. The wildest Vaeddas whom I ever met, in the middle 
of dense forest, had their hair tied up in a knot at the back of 
their heads in the usual way of the villagers; these were the 
true Forest Vaeddas who could speak only the Vaedi dialect- 

It may occasionally be a practice of the Vaeddas when hunt¬ 
ing. as it is of other hunters in Ceylon, to wander m the forest 
with unfastened hair; but from my own experience of them, 
and from that of Sinhalese who live in their district and are 
well acquainted with them, I am able to state that it is not 
otherwise done habiiuaJIy by any but an extremely limited 
number. In answ'er to special inquiries, I was informed that 
some few individuals do neglect to attend to their hair, and 
allow it to stand out in this Viiid-looJdng manner. Instead of 
their hair being naturally frizzly, I have never seen a Vaedda 
with hair more wavy than that of the Low-coimtry Sinhalese 
of the western coast districts, I may repeat that so far as 
superficial appearances go, there is nothing in the figure [except 
the smaller height), the features, or the ordinary coiffure, and 
very little in the average colour of the skin, to distinguish the 
Vaedda from many low-caste Kandians found in the northern 
and north-wustem Siohaicse districts. 

There is only one race in Ceylon with curly hair * they are 
the Kumar as or KartnintayG, the mat-weavers, the lowest 
caste in the island. In the case of some of the men the whole 
hair of the crown cxrnsLsts of a mass of verj^ short thick curb, 
while the lips of those 1 have seen were in\'ujiably rather thick, 
although the jaws w-ere not prt^athous. Their faces resemble 
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in other respects those of Xandmns, and are not of the Mon¬ 
golian 4'pe. The hair ol the women is tied up in a knot like 
that of the ordinary Sinhalesen The men never allow their 
hair to hang down beyond the upper part of the neck, even 
in the case of those whose locks are not so curly as others; 
it is alw3L3fS cut off when it reaches this length. The colour 
of these people is the same dark brown as that of the average 
Kandjan villager ; T have seen none who were much darker 
than this. 

Their mode of life does not indicate any coTinextnn with the 
Vaeddas, none of them being either hunters or fishers; all 
gain their Living by weaving mats in frames, and by cultivating 
miUet and rice. They have village tanks and rice fields, and 
keep cattle * their villages and houses are clean and neat, 
being exactly like those of the Kandian Sinhalese. They have 
no traditjon regarding their origin^ and no dialect of their 
own, knowing not one w'ord except Sinhalese ; and nearly 
all their folfc-stories are the same as those of the Kandkns. 
Those which varj' from the latter are chiefly Buddhistic, the 
race being all Buddhists^ though not permitted by the Kan- 
dians to enter the wihfiras, or the houses of other \ilkgers. 
Thdr rank is so low that, as some of them admitted to me, 
they address even the Rodiyas, whom many wrongly believe 
to be the lowest race in the island, as HSmaduruwo^' my Lord/ 
and do not pass them on a path without first asking permission 
to do so. 1 was informed that the Rodiyas at once interfere 
if any of the men attempt to allow their hair to grow beyond 
the tipper part of the nedt, and order them to cut it shorter. 

I believe that they are now found only in the district imme¬ 
diately to the north and north-west of Kandy and near Kum- 
nSegala; but a Sinhalese folk tale places some on the w^tem 
coast. This may indicate that we have in them the remnant 
of another tribe w*ho came from the Malay Slam country. It 
is interesting to note that, like the Vaeddas^ they have com¬ 
pletely abandoned their original language. 

On the other hand^ there is another race, of which only a 
few villages exist in the North-w^estern and |>erbaps in the 
North-central Provinces^ called ' Waga^ or 'Wa^ men / who 
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are traditionally suppojied ty be the desccndajits of some of 
the Tamil captives brought from Southern India by Gaja-BShu 
I, in the second century a,d. These people, though nearly 
as much isolated among the Sinhalese as the Yaeddas, 
but not so much as the Kinnaras, still retain and speak their 
original Tamil tongue, in addition to Sinhalese^ They closely 
resemble Sinhalese of some low castes, and are rather darker 
in ctdour than the average Sinhalese villagers. Why some 
races should have abandoned their mother tongue and others 
have retained it is a fact for which I am unable to offer any 
satisfactory explanation. 

The VVaga people, aftbongh they are supposed to have been 
originally only charcoal burners, are now cultivators exactly 
like their neighbours. They term themselves of good caste, 
and the men have the usual names which denote that position, 
such as Maenikrtla, Kapur^, etc. ; but the women have 
names that belong to persons of low caste, such as Bokki. 
Bandit Ba(JJ, Kombl, Caembi, Tikiii^ Lattl. One might escpect 
the name of the race to mean Vanga, that is, Bengal, but 
that the people lioth speak Tamil and claim to be Tamils. 

The figure of meet of the Tamil-speaking Vaeddas naturally 
approximates to that of the Tamils with whom they are inter¬ 
married—so much so that there is little in it to distinguish 
them, and especially the wx>incn, from many village Tamils of 
a rather low caste. In the greater width of the hips and the 
amount of posterior tissue, the dilference between the females 
and the Village Vaedda women is marked. Their colour is 
also commonly darker than that of the Vaeddas of the interior, 
and is sometimes black, with brownish shadows.^ The charac¬ 
ter of the features of the men approaches th^t of the Village 

* The only races I haw? fioen with jet-black skinfi. which atwiy^ 
havu dbtiiictly blue or purpEe ahadawa, are many of the Tomib of 
Sou them India (aot Ceylnn}, and all the Walofe of the ScncEjal and 
Gambia coast districis, who have no resemblance to the true negroes- 
Some of the Andamanese are idso desenbed aa having edciiu of tEus 
black'lead coicnr. The fiamc pccniiiu' colour Is to be ficen in aom? 
few nardiem Ifaitdiatis, but such cases are quite exceptional, and are 
doubdesQ due to a straiu ef l>ra.vtdi!in blood. It don not occur among 
the Yoeddas. 
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Vaeddas ; there are the same scanty hair or absence of hair 
on the upper Up and chin, and the somewhat prominent cheek 
bones, and, according to my observation, straight noses. The 
hair is always tied in a knot at the back of the 

The description of the VUlage Vaeddas is generally applic¬ 
able to the Wanniyas, who. however, are perhaps an inch or 
two taller, on an average, and I think have slightly less pro¬ 
minent cheek bones. Their eyebrows are low and fairly 
straight, their eyes deep set, their noses generally stmight. 
and their Lips not thicker than those of the average Kandian 
villager. There may also be a sUght difference in the shade 
of the skin, which is perhaps not quite of the same ^iiU dirty 
tint as that of the Vaeddas; but otherwise, like theirs, is 
nearly always a dark brown with a reddish tinge, though 
darker shades are also seen. There are variations in the colour, 
some havmg distinctly reddish sidns, and others skins of a 
deep walnut hue. The hair is nearly straight, and excepting 
somedmes when they are bunting is always tied in a knot at 
the back of the head. The face is commonly nearly hairless 
below the eyes. The women differ in appearance from Tamils; 
they have oval faces, pleasant comely features, and not 
ungraceful figures. Among all Vaeddas and Wanniyas the 
supercUiary ridge is rather prominent; it is never absent in 
Kandian Sinhalese, but is often unnoticcable in Tamils and the 
so-called ' Moormen.* 

Ornaments.—'The Tainil-speaking male Vaeddas and those 
of the south-eastern coast tract, who are brought into com¬ 
munication with the Tamils, or Sinbatese who have adopted 
some of the habits of Tamils, carry a ring or stud in the lobe 
of each ear after marriage, and some of the former aim wear 
silver bangles. The Vaeddas of the interior and the Wanniyas 
often have silver rings in their cars, and I have obsers-ed the 
Forest Vaeddas with stmiJar ornaments, which some of the 
most northern Kandian tnllagers, as well as the Rodiyas, abo 
commonly wear, but not other Sinhalese men, nor the Kinnaras, 

Mr. Nevill remarked that the females put on necklaces of 
coloured glass beads when they can get them, and shell, ivory, 
glass, or brass bangles. The V^iliagc Vaedda women are said 
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by him to worn in former times a coimidemble amount 
of costly jewelkiy made of gold and gems, in the form of neck¬ 
laces and bangles, but not anklets or nose ornaments (which 
Sinhalese also never wear) ; there cannot be much of this left 
among them now. They also had ear-jew'els, set like those of 
the Kandian Sinhalese, in a large hole which is bored through 
the lobe of the ear and expanded to receive thems to a diameter 
of about three-quarters of an inch; some of them were made 
of ivory* hom, or bone, and w^ere carved and etched. Brass 
ones are now^ worn. Sinhalese women have a cylindrical tube 
of silver, closed at the outer end and having a profecting rim 
at it * in this end are inserted pieces of red glass or gametSp 
round a central stone or boss. 

Mr. Nevill also observed that when properly dressed in thdr 
villages both men and w'Omen adorn their hair with bright or 
fragrant flowers and leaves^ and occasionally add garlands of 
flow'ers for their necks, red and orange being their favourite 
colours. I have noticed that Kandian girk do the same. He 
added that the Vaeddas also cru&h fragrant leaves and rub 
them on their hair, neck. arms, and breast. He li^Lmt that 
the marrow of the Sambar deer (iftis® arisiotdis) is applied 
about once a week to the hair^ if procuiable ; or the fat of the 
Talagoya or Monitor Lizard (Farawiifs commonly 

called in Ceylon the " Iguana/ is used for this puqxjse. He 
w^as of opimou that the number of split bones left by pre¬ 
historic people may be due to a similar custom-* 

Dwellings- —Mr. Ne\Tll states regarding the Forest Vaeddas : 
' If p<sssibiep a cave is chosen for the homCp and improved bj* 
a slight roof in front, if too exposed, and around thb the food- 
winner ranges ' during the rainy season, when the Sambar 
deer frequent the neighbourhood of the hills, * A good cave 
becomes an hereditatj* possession. . , ^ Where an overhang¬ 
ing rock can be found, it is of course sufficient Otherwise 
any rock is chosem, and some sticks being laid sloping from in 
front of it, it is roughly thatched with tw%5, nish^, and Large 
pieces of bark. A lew elk [Sambar] hides, if not bought up 


^ Tki Tapmhdfiian, VijI. i, p. tS^. 
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by pedlaiSp wil] iorm a screen at one end. If it is only to 
exclude dew, a very lew branched or bits of bark suffice.* 

" In the dry hot months when brooks and ponds dry up, 
the game coUects in the low forests around the Imlfniried river 
beds. He then takes wife and children, aged parents, or 
crippled relatives, and settles them in a hut dose to where 
water can be got. From this he makes hb hunting forays^ 
and returns to it with bis game. 

^ Besides his high-ground [^ave] residence, and his low* 
ground residence, if a tract of forest burst suddenly into flower 
that attracts vast swarms of bees, or into useful fruit, the 
family will make a little picnic pajrtj% and go there for a week 
or ^ month, if it be texi far from the home for daily visits^ He 
cannot, however^ be called nomadic/ * 

The houses of the Forest Vaeddas are flimSYp easily erected, 
low rectangular huts or shelters under shady trees, built of 
thin sticks, and usually in a reversed wide V shape, without 
walls, though some have them. They have a covering of 
grass on the roof, or in default of it the skins of Sambar deer, 
or broad pieems of bark. The temponuy huts of the Village 
Vaeddas are quite similar l and their more pennaaent houses 
are also rectangular * mth a low roof raised on walls w'hich 
are covered with brfiad strips of bark, or have the spaces 
between the sticks filled with leafy twigs. A few fill up the 
walls with mud. Nearer the eastern coast, where mtable tre^ 
for barking scarce or absent, they have only grass roofs, and 
leafy twigs are almost always employed for closing the spaces 
in the walls, ftfi* NeviU remarked that there is httle difference 
between the homes of the Village and Forest Vaeddas except 
that the former makes his bouse suMciently substantial to 
keep out rain as well as dew ; and that he leaves his family 
at it, and does not usually take them to his tempormy' hunting 
quartets. The Wanniyas erect similar huts roofed with grass ; 

* Dt. Si^gmaini is giving a fuIJ accvlmt of Uie cave dweilingj of 
the Fonst V^aedija$. 

* TAtf Taprobantan. Vbj. i, p. iR6. 

* With the exception of a few Tsuml village in the Northern Ptovhice 
there are no ciftular dweUing-booSGa in Ceylon. 
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nearly all those 1 have seen had only uuUs of sticks, filled np 
with leafy twigs, but a few possessed mod walls—or rather, 
mud ivas used in them instead of the twigs. 

Any bushes growing at the front of the huts are cleared 
away, so as to leave an open space under the trees, in which 
the occupants can sit, or lie, or cook, and peg out deer-skins 
for drying, or dry their surplus meat on a rectangular stick 
frame over a slow fire, this being a common custom of all 
hunters in Ceylon. They all abandon the site for very slight 
reasons, and establish themselves a mile or more away, often, 
tn the case of those who cultivate millet, in order to be near 
the piece of ground which they are clearing for millet-growing, 
and at which, in any case, the men getierally reside for some 
months in huts like those of the Forest Vaeddas, to protect 
the crop from Elephants, Deer, and Buffaloes. 

Sometimes they form a neiv hamlet because they find them¬ 
selves too near a road used by the public, or on account of an 
outbreak of sickness. In the latter instance it is thought that 
the old site was haunted by local devils who caused the dis¬ 
ease. T have known the northem and north-western Kandian 
Sinhalese abandon villages for the two latter reasons, even 
when their huts had mud walls and raised earthen doors, which 
require much more labour to recorwtruct. 

Food.— The food of the Forest Vaeddas consists of fimits. 
roots of wild yams, and espedaliy honey and the flesh of any 
animals they can kill, which are chiefly ' iguinas.' Pigs, and 
Deer. All the Village Vaeddas. and the Tamil-speaktng 
Vaeddas (with the exception of a very few who are solely 
fishermen), and the Wamii3'as eat the same food, and have in 
addition the small miUet above-mentioned, called Ktiri^ft 
by the Sinhalese, the Indian Rdgi (EUusitK coracana). This 
is grown in temporary' clearings (termed hina in Sinhalese), 
made in the forest, all bushes and grass being cut and burnt 
off, but not the larger trees. After one crop, or sometimes 
two, have been taken off the ground, the clearing is abandoned, 
and allowed to be overgrown once more with jungle, and is 
not recultivated until from five to seven years have elapsed. 
In these clearings, which are exactly like those of the Sinhalese, 
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are abo gromi a iew red Chillies aad Gourds, and sometimes 
a little Indian Com. and a small Pulse called Mub [PhoieQtm 
A very few Village Vaeddas and Waiuiiyas who live 
in suitable places far it grow and irrigate a little riccj which 
the For^t Vaeddas are now learning to cook and eat when 
they can procure it. 

Mr. NeviU was informed that * of all food the greatest 
delicacy b considered to be little bits oI lean flesh, topped 
up* and wrapped in fat of the Iguana, taken from the entrails 
apparently, This is broiled,' ^ The flesh of thb ILrard is 
white* and rather wanting in flavour* but not in any way un¬ 
palatable : I have often eaten it when stationed in the jungle, 
and it is a favourite dish of the Kandian SiahaJese villagesis. 

Following the example of their Tamil neighbours^ the Wanni- 
yas and the Tamil^peaking Vaeddas do not eat ilonkeys* 
w'hich, however, form a regular item in the diet of all Vaeddas 
of the interior, and with the exception of the small brown 
Monkey {ThersiUs) arc eaten by the majority of the northern 
Kandian viliagers. The flesh is dark-^ioloured* and somewhat 
strongly flavoured j I have tried it more than once, feeling 
at the time that I wm, as it were, the next-door neighbour of 
palaeolithic man, and practbing something allied to canni- 
baJism. 

The Tamil-speaking V^aeddas mformed me that they have 
no forbidden meals excepting the Monkey and some of the 
* ViShansiS" of their Hindu Gods, that b, the a nirr ittb on which 
the Gods ride, such as the Peafowl and the Rat, the Vahanas 
of Skanda and Ganesa. 

The Coast Vaeddas subsbt on fish, in addition; they alone 
cs^tch them by rietting or spearing them. Like the Sinhalese 
and Tamils of jungle viliages, all are accustomed to capture 
fish in the dr>' seasons either by baling the w'ater out of shaHour 
pools, Or by stupefjdng the fish by means of poisonous leaves 
or fruits thrown into the water. The crushed leaves of the 
Timbiri tree {Diospytos imbryffpiens), or the crushed fruit qf 
the Kukuru-mahan bush dum^tOFum), and alst>^ accord- 


Th« VoL f, p, 191, 
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ing to Mr. NcvHl, the roots of a species of creeper called Kala- 
vael (UcTfis arc especially tised for this purpose. 

Unlike the Low-country Sinhalese, they never fish uith the 
hook, a peculiarity that they share with the Wannij^ and 
nearly all Kandian Sinhalesej who for some reason, unknown 
even to themselves, hold that it is quite improper to do so,* 
WTiethcr the Sinhalese name for fish-hook, bili-katuwa, the 
word biii meaning abo offerings made to devils, has had any 
mfluenccp I cannot say ; but tlie feeling may be connected 
with the fact that the norlh-u’esteni Kandlans also think it 
a disgraceful act for a female, even though a child, to capture 
a fish in any wuy whatever* I Etve never been able to 
discover an explanation of this prohibition. Whatever the 
objection may be to the fish-hook, it is not applicable to the 
Tamils : I have seen Tamil women of jungle villages fishing 
with a line and hook, and proud to show the number of fish 
they had taken. 

The millet is ground into Qour on a flat stone, or in a quern 
by those who possess one, and is cooked by baking it inside a 
wood fire. The flour is first mixed ^ith water on a deer¬ 
skin or some broad leaves, into a stiff paste, which is made 
into a drcular cake more than an inch thick and some nine 
inches in diameter. This is then covered on both sid£s with 
the large green leaves of the HaJmilla tree {Berrya arnm^niUis). 
After the fire has burnt for some time, so as to contain a supp^^ 
of redhot charcoal, it is raked away, and the cake is laid on 
the hot ashes, and coveted up by more ashes and the burning 
charcoal, the heat of which in a few minutes is ooixsidered to 
have bciked it sufficifintly. The Wanniyas term this cake 
Alupeita, ^ Ashes^lab '; it is the Ginipuwa, or * Fire-cake,' of 
the Sinhalese hunter?, who also make it, Mr. Nevill states 
that caked are also made of the dried and gromiid-up seeds of 
the Tree-fern (Cyras circitmliA) i the ^ cabbage," or bud of 
unopened leav^ at the crown of the wild Date 
zcyliiHica)f is doubtless also eaten, as by Sinhalese villagers. 

As in the case of all hunters, meat is cooked by broilmg. 

^ Fiuiarvh intmtiorLs that liuf: nativea of Oxythyndiiw in Egypt 
did not eat fiah that had been canght with & lioolc^ 
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The few who hnvie rice boil it; being in the neighbourhood 
of Sinhalese or Tamil villages, where eommon potter>^ is obtain- 
able^ such persona are able to procure earthenware pate for 
the purpose. 

Including even the wildest Forest Vaeddas, aJl arc accus¬ 
tomed to chew sliced Areka-nuts with Betel-vine leaves, when 
they can get them from other villagers. In default of them 
thty (like the inhabitants of remote Kandian villages who are 
without them) use the leaves of aromatic herbs, especially a 
Basil, Tala {AnisuchihiS ^uffruikosuA)^ and the bark of the 
Kacppi|i3^a {Croi<m iaccif^tim )—one of the hushes on which 
stick-lac is found—and other teees, among which Mr, Nevilt 
includes the Demata {Gmdinn asiMka) and Dawata (CaralH^ 
iHtegrrnma), and the seeds of a Lac-bush [Gardenia carinaia). 
He states that lime is sometimes burnt from shells; of €yclo~ 
pkorus involvulm, and taken with the barks as a liixur}% Some 
Forest Vaeddas looked with suspicion on some cut tobacco 
which I offered them for chewing, and refused it, as they had 
not previous^ seen any like it ; but they readily took the 
uncut leal. 

According to Mr. Nevill, * they will drink the dear water 
in a natural [rock] dstem, but will not drink the dear water 
of pools tn the bed of a river or in forest boliows. If water is 
wanted at a stream, they scoop a little holiow in the sand, 
where it looks clean and sharp, and wait until the water filters 
through into it. They particularly like water lightly tinged 
yellow' with mud, called Bora-diya, and it is considered better 
flavoured and more wholesome thau plain water^ Tbey‘‘ wiU 
drink riv-er water^ unle!^ it be clear and stagnant: and the 
clear water of streams, niniimg, they also drink if there be no 
sand in their bed in which to scoop at hollow. Stagnant dear 
water k considered very' bad, in fact^ pobonous.' ^ Kandian 
villagers also prefer ^ bora-dij'a/ and the water of pools which 
are covered w-ith a green vegetable growth I have found this 
water alway^s good and sweet. 

Utertsila.—At their dw'eUings the simple wants of these 
people are easily supplied. In some parts of the interior the 
' The TaprobantaH, VoL i. p. lij. 
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TviJder Vaodd^ have a few large hollow black sheik of the 
hard fruit of a high tree which grows in the eastern forests, 
the tiaine of which I omitted to note, slung by some bark 
strings for carr^'ingi More commonly they use the shells of 
small Pumpkins, with a section cut ofl at the stem, similarly 
strung, and termed Panliya. These are about seven and a 
half inches in diameter* and are used for iianying water or 
honey (Fig. i8}* 

The only other household article that they reaUy require is 
a bag^ or perhaps two, made of the inner bark of a short slightly 
tapering length of the Riti tree, which b stripped off or drawn 
off in one piece, after being well beaten, and b together 

at the larger end. This makes a strong and very durable bag, 
called a which lasts for some years, and has almost 

the appenrarice of ha\ing been woven. One in my possession, 
blackened with age, b thirty inches long,^ ten and a half inches 
wide near the mouth wh™ laid flat^ and fourteen inches wide 
at the other end (Fig. ig). The bag b iised fur cany'ing or 
storitig millet, or any other food- Some also make smaU 
baskets of the same inner bark- The Wanniyas and those 
who live near the sea have. like the Kandians, whole gourds 
{lubba) for holding water, and also use common earthenware 
pots, obtained from Sinhalese potters, for cooking and for 
containing water. Mr* NeviJI learnt that in ancient tiines the 
[Village] Vaeddas had household vessels made of copper and 
even gold, for holding water and for cooking, and he saw 
copper one& still in use. There b no probability that the wilder 
Vaeddas ever pos>sessed such articles. Neither Vaeddas nor 
Wanniyas are acquainted with the art of making potteiyv 
and certainly the fonner^ and I believe also the latter, do not 
understand any form nf mat or other weaving. Deer-skins 
supply the place of mats for sleeping on, or when preparing 
food- 

The blades of axes and especially those of arrows answer 
all the purposes for which knives are usually thought to be 
indbpensable. Those who cultivate millet or rice purchase 
for the purpose, by exchange of honey, meat, deer-skins, or 
horns, or beeswax made into thick circular cakes, the digging 
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hoes termed by os ' Mainoty "—(more correctlyp the Tamil word 
man-vei^, earth-digging implement)—and by the Sinhalese 
UdaeUa. For excavating purposes, sueh as takmg up wild 
3^mSp or digging out of their burrows the Pangolin or Scaly 
Ant-eater {Mani$ p^Tiiadadyla) and the * Ignana/ they, like 
the Kandian hunters, merely nse a sharpened stick. All who 
make clearings for millet-growing buy the Bill-hooks 
which are used by their SinlialGse or Tamil neighbour* 
Ftre-makmg.—Fire is commonly got by striking a spark 
with the aid of the axe, the word for it being gtni-gahin&wa, 
* to strike fire." A piece of flint and a little tinder are generally 
carried, or the Latter is soon made from a bit of rag. But all 
Vaeddas and VVanniyas are also able and accustomed to obtain 
it by means of friction with two dry sticks. There are two 
w^ys of doing this. In one they use the twirling-stickp both 
races invariably turning it between the hands while the point 
rests in a hollow in a lower stick which is held on the ground 
by the feet. The expression used lor this by the Vaeddas is 
gini-gatn^H ginna ganmwd, * to take fire fi-ora the fire^tree*; 
it is one of the very few alEtemtive sayings used by them or 
the S inha lese^ with the exception of simple duplicated words 
and the refrains of songs. The Vaeddas and Wanniyas use 
various woods for getting fire by this method, but Velan 
[PicrQspermum suSm/otium) is a general favourife. 

The other method, w'hich when practised with wood picked 
up in the forest is much more laborious, is by simply rubbing 
one stick acixss another ; the VVanni^^as and Sinhalese express 
it by the verb mandinawd. Only extremely dry Velan wood 
is used for obtamiag fire by this process, winch, as the wood 
is probably even then not thoroughly drv% I was told some^ 
times occupies nearly two ^ paeyas,^ or forty minutes.' 

This is the mode of fire-making employed by some tribes of 
Central Australia, but not other Australians^ the edge of a 


! of Africa, 3rd Ed.. Vol, I p. ^54- 

rapthod oi QbtakkLin^ fire in thm Hiffber Nilijr dlstmta, 
w^ manel which might well nJgh 
toy lucd^r imtch«/ It a maa in 

(CaiUi*. TwavtJs tkmugk Cantroi Afrii^, Vol i p IJ3 ) 
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piece of wood u&ed as a spear-thrower being nibbed ' back¬ 
wards and fonvards upon the shield ; in a short time the light 
wood is charredp then it glows, and with iudicious blowing the 
glow t5 fanned into a flame/ ^ 

This method of getting fire b found in MalaySlam and Tra- 
vancorep the very district from which it is probable that the 
earliest settlers came to Ceylon. In Mr. Thurston's Eihvw- 
graphic Notes of Southern India, pp. 46S, 469, it is stated that 
fire is made hy cruss-biction by the Pulayans of Travancore 
and the Paniyans who live at the base of the Western Ghats 
of Malabar. He gives an tllustration ol two members of the 
Latter race engaged on this work* which he describes as fol¬ 
low's : " A portion of a bamboo stemp about one foot in lengtltp 
in which two nodes are induded, is split longitndinsdly into 
two equal parts. On one half a sharp edge is cut with a knife. 
In the other a longitudinal slit is made through about two- 
thirds of its length, which is studed with a piece of cotton 
cloth- The latter b held firmly on the ground with its conx'ex 
surface upwards, and the cutting edge drawn, with a gradually 
quickening sawing motion, rapidly to and fro across it fay two 
men ^ until the cloth is ignited by the incandescect particles 
ol wood in the groove cut by the sharp edge* The cloth is 
then blown by the lips into a blaze-^ 

When no flint or chert is available^ the Kandian Sinhalese 
also employ both processes, but naturally they prefer the 
twirhng sticky which they always turn by meaiiis of a bow and 
slack string, using in the north either V'elan wood for both 
sticks ^ or often the wood of the Lolu tree {Cordia *fpyxa] for 
the lower stick, and Mayila wood [Baakinia riiccjnosa}^ which 
is very hard, for the upper one, or twirling-stick^ The use of 


^ Mcsarii. Spencer and Cnirn's The Native Tribes of Central Austrat^, 
P" 580; TAff Nofiketn Twihe& of Ctutfol Australia, p. 619. 

* hi the iUiE&tmtjQn only cme man is doing the sawing wfttk. while 
atlier holds the lower stick. Csrptam Ijewin dcscritwd a nearly 
«mOB.T method employed by the CUttdgong Hfll Tribes. A semi- 
cin-ul^gitKivQ was cut remnd a split hajuboo, mid a fle^dble strip of 
bamboo worked in It until the dost became Im-'andeacent,— Wild 
of S. E. IndtJ. p. 507, 
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the bow tar this purpose is oae af the very few practices which 
dihereotiate the SzchaJese from the Vaeddas. 

There is a third method of maiking fire by means of two 
sticks ] in it the pointed end of one stick is rubbed m a long 
groove made in the other, f believe it is imJcnowti in Ceylon. 
Dr. Gtippy, who calls it * the PoH^iesian method/ saiv it used 
in the Solomon Islands, and stated that ' the friction in some 
three or four minutes produces smoke; and finally ^ fine 
powder, which has been collecting in a small heap at the end 
of the groove, begins to smoulder. After being carefully 
nursed by the breath of the operator, the tiny dame is tians^ 
ferred to a piece of touch^wood, and^ the object is attained.' ^ 

Darwin also observed this mode of fire-making in Tahiti^ 
and wrote of it, ^ The fire was produced in a few seconds ; 
he himself tried it, and found that it required * the greatest 
exertion/* 

In the Eastern Aichipetago A, R. WaJIace noticed that 
cross-fricticjji was employed.* 

Thus we find that fire may be obtained Irom two pieces of 
dry* wood by^ three different methods; (i) b>^ drill-friction of 
a point in a hollow, the mo(k> most generally used, which is 
agnm subdi\uded info hand-drill friction, boAv-drill friction* 
and cord-drill friction [as used for the sacred fire of Hinduism) ; 
(s) by transi^erse friction of a knife-edge in a groove i 
(j) longitudinaJ frictiofi of a point in a groove. 

fact that even those Vaeddas who have seen fire ob- 
tamed by turning the twirling-stick with a bow never copy 
this method, althoi^igb they understand the action of the bow 
and the ease with which fire Gin be obtained by using it. shows 
how extremely con^yervative in their ideas such people are. 
When tbe>^ had said of it to me, The Smhalise do it, but it 
IS not Our costom, there was an end of the matter, so far as 
they were concerned. This is exactly the way of the northeni 
an north-western Kandian Sinhalese. WTien I asked one of 
the latter whom 1 knew wcU why he did not try the effect of 

* TAr idamdi, p, 65. 

* ^ cd, igB 2 , p, 409. 

* TAm Malay ArchipfJago^ 5 tt ed. p. 325. 
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nmnure cm his rice field, which he complained was not ver^* 
prodnetive. he made the usiid reply^ We are not accustomed 
to do it,” Alter I had explained the matter further, and 
suggested an experiment on one small patchy he ended the 
discussion hy remarking, " My father did not do it. Am I a 
better t nan than my father ? ” *■ When this is the mental 
position of primitive races, it is dear that irntnense periods of 
time must be aUowed for the development of the slightest and 
simplest advances towards civilisation. 

Weapons and Tools*—The -wTapons of all the Vaeddas and 
Wannij^as consfet only of a diminutive axe (Fig. ro) and a 
bow and arrows, generally two in number according to Mr. 
Nevill, and rarely three among the former race t hut usually 
three among the latter people. Mr. NevUl had an axe that 
was two and a half inches wide and and a half inches long 
in the blade; but some are much smaller than this. These 
axes have handles from eighteen inches to two feet in length, 
which are passed through a sodtct-hole in the head. Nearly 
simihir toots are in general use by the KaudJans, and are 
ilhistrated in a later chapter. Neither Vaeddas nor most 
Wanni^'as carry' knives, which Kandian Sinhalese find indis¬ 
pensable. The steel heads of these tools axe obtained from 
Sinhalese or Tiamil smiths in exchange for skins* hoQe3^ or meat* 

The correct length for a Vaedda or Wanniya bow is con¬ 
sidered to be a little more than the owner's own height, but 
there is no fixed standard, the length partly depending on the 
stTength of the person w'ho is to use the bow* Some consider¬ 
ably exceed their owner's height ; but short ones are often 
preferred for use in thick lorest, as bring more convenient to 
carry than long on^* One Wanniya bow that I got (Fig. i6) 
is only four feet ten inches long,* and the old man from whom 
1 obtained it stated that he alwiays used similar short ones; 


' It M laid ddwu In the OrdinonceA of Man n (iv. ijS) that a, good 
Eoaa should always loHow the path o£ hk lather mad ^ondpaieats^ 
io the attitude of the viUogEf was qiiite correct. 

* Same bcFW3 of British archers in niedioevid times were only five 
let!t Icmg. 
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other Jnen informed me that they preferred longer ones. The 
Longest are perhaps six feet in length. 

The Vaeddas of the interior make them of Kolon 
cordifolia) and Kaekala wood {Cyaikacafyx it*yhnicus), split 
and thmned down to the required ske^ and also of Kobbl or 
Kobbac^Wnael {Allopkylus The TamiTspealdiig Vaeddas 

to the south of Trincomalee employ the wixjd of the Ulkcnda 
tree for them* AU are rough, round in section, and not always 
straight^ and are without notches. They arc not decorated in 
any way. The Wamiiyas informed me that they only cut 
^eir bows during the south-wst monsoon, as they have an 
idea, possibly well founded, that the constant biendijig and 
relaxing of the fibres caused by the strong winds of that season 
render the w'ood more elastic and tougher than at other times. 
The roughest sort of Sinhalese how^ does not differ from that 
of the Vaeddas^ but others vary in the material used, the 
length and thJekn^^ and in lia\ing elalMirate decoration in 
coloured lac. The length is usually greater than that of the 
Vaedda weapon. 

llr. Nevill states that pellet-bows like those of the Sinhalese, 
with two strings at the middle of which a piece of skin U fixed, 
are used by Vaedda hoys for killing small birds, 

WTien shootings the bow* is commonly held by the left hand, 
but occasionally by the right. Some Vaeddas and Wonnij'as 
are also accustomed to shoot w*hile sitting on the ground, 
holding the bow by the foot^ between the big toe and the next 
one. ^ This b chiefly* if not entirely^ done in shooting animals 
at night when they come to drink at a w^ter-hole. 

The twisted mner bark of two or three different trees is used 
for bowstrings, or where they are available the exceedingly 
tough fibres found in the long narrow leaves of a rock plant 
^ed NTyauda {Sansii^^a zeyianka). Many Vaeddas of the 
interior employ for this purpose the fibres of the thin aerial 
rwts of the Bany^ tree (Fkus indka). The Tamil-speaking 
Vaedc^ tmke use of the inner bark of a creeper called Gaera- 
vaela m Sinhalese or Tevalan koiji in TamH, The Wanniyos 
employ the inner bark of Velau trees. The string is some¬ 
times rubbed with the split fruit of the Timbiri trw, which U 
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said to strengthen it. It ia permanently listened to one end 
of the bow, and tied round the other when about to be used 
(Fig. ii“). 

The shafts of the arrows (Figs, 12-15) ’ of all alike are made 
of small V'elan saplings, tiiinned doum to about half an ineh 
in thickness, and the whole length is often three feet, but 
>imes froin two to three. A wide notch is cut at the butt 
end Whether used by Vaeddas, Wanniyas. or Sinhalese, 
they' invariably have flat, narrow, and elongated steel heads 
rounded at the points, without barbs. The Vaedda arrow¬ 
heads are wider near the butt than those of the modem Sin¬ 
halese, and very slightly concave on the sides, but some ancient 
Sinhalese arrows nearly resembled those of the Vaeddas in 
shape. They vary from two and a half inches to nearly 
eighteen inches in length, the latter size being of course rarely 
used, and only for large game such as Elephants ; the smallest 
are required for Hares and birds. The usual length of the 
blade is four or five inches. A set of three which a Wanniya 
used varied from four to eight inches in length. The arrows 
have nearly always either three or four feathers, ^vhich in 
every case, even among the Sinhalese, are the primaries for 
long feathers) from the wing of the Peahen.’ These are rarely 
fixed in slight grooves cut in the stem. Occasionally five 
feathers are employed, and Mr. Nevill stated that in some 
instances they are placed in a slightly spiral direction. The 
fine strings of bark which tie the feathers to the shaft or bind 
the shaft at the head are sometimes protected from wear by 
being covered with a hard gum, A Wanniya arrow' in mv 
possession (Fig, 17) is wrapped at the head with a thin strip 
of deer-skin in a spiral. In former days, according to Mr. 
Nevill, pieces of the shells of River Mussels {Ujtio tufHfUaius 

* TliB arrows numbeml 13 and 14 arc in the poasesion ol Mr. H. B. 
Christie, recenttr PteFV'iacial Enfpncer in the Public Works De¬ 
partment. and 'were bbtioned by bim frant Village Vaeddas. They 
differ htiD the tteimJ Vaedda tj"pe shown in the other arrow heads, and 

14 THittnbl'Bi. those now ciriplayed by SiflltHJcsjq., 

Uaeid in iTudJa aJso. d^sc^ibea an arrow which Rnghu 

•“ed agnlnat Indra, ft<r with peacock^s plume,* 

JobMtoue"* iranslatian, p. 36,) 
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and U. rnargimitus} used by same Vaeddas of the interior 
as arrow-blades ; and he observed that the Sinhalese who live 
in their district in the Eastern Province still term these bivalves 
" arrow-head mussels/ ^ 

Until recent times no ancient stone weapons or implementB 
had been discovered in Ceylon, and it was therefore assumed 
that the aborigines were unacquainted with the art of their 
fabrication- It was thus with great interest that 1 learnt from 
ray friend Mr. of the Forest Department, that for a 

considerable number of years several types of priniitive stone 
implements have been found in the Kandian hill-tract in 
Maskehya, by Mr. John Pole and Mr. G. B. Gardner. Through 
the courtesy of these gentlemen T am able to append the 
following particulars of their discoveries. 

Mr. Pole, who has recently published a short account of hhi 
collection in the Jmmat of ^ Ceylon Branch of the Royal 
Asiitiic Society, w'rites that the first examples of these weapons 
and tools were discovered twenty-five years ago by himself 
and Mr, E. E, Green, ^vho is now the Government Entomolo¬ 
gist in Ceylon, on sume hillocks at fmbulpitiya, near Naw'ala- 
pitiyu. He states (f« cpisi,) ; * [ have collected within the 
last twenty-four years over a thousand of these stones, in all 
their fantastic shapes and material^ and my conclusion b t 
The men of this age arrived at no type of implement- They 
split the stone and made the implements they immediately 
required, from the shards as they split them off, according to 
their adaptability^ A serviceable shard or flake was helped 
to an edge,” and vrhen they found a point ” amongst their 
shards they chipped the sides to make the point more service¬ 
able. There was no attempt at copying any known design i 
the material was too otetinate to allow' this.' He states that 
he considers that the agreement of a few specimeiis with some 
primitive types b merely au accidental coincidence. Of course 
in these remarks Mr* Pole b referring only to the stone imple¬ 
ments in his own collection. 

In his paper oti them he menticpned that similar flakes have 
been found in the districts of Puttalam (that in the early 
^ rStf Tmprobmmatt^ VoL 1. p. 33^ 
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Nagadipa)p and Hambantota m the Low-Coiintr>' ; andMatale, 
Nawalaprtiya. Dimbula, Dikoya, and Mask^iiya in tlie mnmi- 
tain regioti. He added that the Dra. Sarajsm of Basle also 
discovered some in Vv^, and in caves at Nijgala: ajid from 
Mr. Pole and Mr. Gardner I learnt that Mr. J. Still, formerly 
Assistant to the Archaeological Cominissioner^ Mr. H- C. P. 
Bell, met with some made oC quartz, and chert in the North- 
central Province.^ 

fn a letter to the Ceylon Observer^ dated August 8, 1907, 
Mr. Pole remarked of the makens of those found by him on 
the mountain ridges in Maskeliy a, " These people must have 
lived in cordons of single famili^p for they must have entirely 
occupied the vantage points of every spur of our moimtains. 
Not many hakes are found in the hats/ 

He expressed the opinion that * There was never more than 
a single family in one spot; there was no village artizon, 
around whosti domicile a larger number of shards and debris 
might be found, * . . Each man ii^-as his own armouretp, found 
bis o wn qnartx rtoncs* smashed off his oun pieces from the 
native rock^ just os he was able i made use of the most service- 
able by coaxing off from them some extra thick edges. . . . 
There was no getting rid of an obstinate angle in the stone 
fractured. There was no subsequent rounding off of the 
edges and comerij. 

As to shape and sizCp they took the cfumce chippings of 
the stones* satistied with the natural fracture, and worked the 
blunter edges^ The material was quartz of various fomtations 
and compactness: some as clear as gloss, ^me clouded and 
and othere of a granulated structure.* It appeared 
to him that the stones ' had been brought from great distances 
—for although there is scarcely a ridge up-countr>'on which no 
Hakes ^ occur, it will be found that the material of which 
they are formed exists now^here in the vicinity/ He added 
that there could hardly be any distmet classification of the 
stones excepting into thc^ with points and those with edges. 

^ l>r. C. G. SeUgmaun infomij me that he also found wrked quartz 
V earth in some cuvks now or formerly o<aipr«l by 

aeUdaa, and hr? ha* iiuce publL$hed an account q 1 them tw * Man.^ 
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Mr. G. B> Gardnerp of BdihuJoj^, hadp however* a diSerent 
experience, and ei11 the worked stones which he disrcovered 
seem to have been arrow-heads. They were lying on the 
ground on the summit of a hill. He states {in cpisL) t * They 
generally consist of a natural stone of the right size with one 
natural edge^ and the other edge seems to have been chipped 
to make it double-edged.* These stones were nut of the 
of any of those found by JMr. They were toughlv tri¬ 

angular. and w'ere notched on both sides near the butt end for 
tying to the shaft. He noticed the resemblance between them 
and others in his collection^ from x^rizona and New Mexico, 
made by the Red Indians within the last fort\'' years. 

Specimens of all the types were sent from Ceylon to Mr. 
Bruce Foote of the Indian Geological Survey, and were reported 
by him to be identical with those which he has found through* 
out Southern India \ he considered them to be of Neolithic 
age. According to Mr. Pole, the Drs, Sarasin (who. I believe^ 
had not inspected those found by Mr. Gardner) thought them 
tu be paJ^lithic, and of the ^ Madeleine ‘ or Magdalfcicn 
period—the time when the Mammoth and Aurochs and 
Reindeer were hunted in France and Englaml 

Any doubt as to their date which these confiicting opinions 
might leave has now been definitely removed by the high 
authority of ilr. C H. Head, of the British Museum—to whom 
I submitted Mr. Pole'^s tracings of typical examples of the 
stones and Mr. Gardner s drawing of the type found by bim^ 
and who hjis been courteous enough to furnish me wth the 
following expression of his opinion of their age: ' I should 
think there can be no question that the age of the stone 
implements is either neolithic or relatively modem. These 
stones seem tu me to have much the same relation to the 
\ aeddas as the stone implements of North America have to 
the existing Red Indians.' 

t 1 am indebted to I>r. Scligmann fdr a cuttmif from the 
ObstTVtr fweekly cditlfm] (or March 5, 1909. in whicli Mr. Pole 
All accaunt ul the dacoviery of numerouA implenkenlft and c-carfs 
in a un Scarbomugh Estate, in Maalceliya. Among them was 
one beai]tili]l example ^ of an arrow-head, but of wimt tvew ia not 
itated. 
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Through the kindness of Mr. Pole and Mr. Gardner I am 
able to supply illustrations (Figs. 20-34) ^ typical 

series of these articles which will indicate their shapes and 
character better than attempts at description. Mr. Pole was 
good enough to send me tradngji of many of his ^ finds/ and 
Mr, Gardner gave me a sketch of an arrow-head. Their 
extremely rude nature is quite e^^ddent. 

Notched arrow-heads have been found in England (rarely)*^ 
and in Neolithic Lake DwTUings in Europe—Switzerland. 
France, Italy—with a slight broad stem or ^ tang ' at the butt,* 
and also in Eg>T)t * and J apan *; but chiefly in North America, 
where many types with a straight or very shghtly curved base 
or butt end liice those of Ceylon have been obtained. These 
last are all illostrated by Mr. Gerard Fowke in the Thirietnih 
R^pofi of the Bureau of Eihnoiogy^ under the heading 
* Stemmed Flints/ 

After the later settlers, whether Nigas or Magadhese. intro¬ 
duced the arts of smelting and working iron/ the Vaeddas 
w^ould find litrie difficulty, in the accessible districts^ in obtain¬ 
ing steel axes and steel arrow heads, which they still continue 
to procure by barter from the Sinhalese or Tamil smiths. 

Since no stune have been discovered in Ceylon^ it is not 
certain that the prehistoric Vaeddas made them. Doubtless 
Serviceable articles of this nature would be much more difficult 

* Jowitt. Half-Hours aman^ semw En^hsk p. 

Fig. 6r. 

*■ Dr Munro. TMi Dwfitmgs Europe, pp, 65, 10.3, aftg, 

* Scton-lCarr. mpori of U.S. Nahonal Museum 1904, Plate 
a, 4. 0^ 

* Sir Jdbn Kvsms. impf^mmis of Gr^af Britain, p. 

^63. 

I tiRV'c met with low moiinda anil scattertd fragments of refufl* 
from v*ry ancient ^mdtiog funuiccs in thite or fanr place? ia the 
Northern Proviuw, bat I tJunk tnjt ekpwhcre. AJl trace of the far- 
nacea hod ^pjKar«l. To the beat of my facollection aU the heaps 
were in iiiiinhahited foreat in placea where kkUiOT iron abouDded oo 
the surface of the gcooncl. Tl^ere were some sinalJ fragiTicntii of a 
very rough type of pottery minglod with th^ mlnse Id at least one 
of the heaps, but nnthing ehw to in determiniog the age. The 

pieces of rpfuftt rciembled blach^ slag Iium English smeldiigi furnaces, 
and not the scoriae reiocted from forges. 
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to fabricate than the simple tools shown in the illustmtion. 
The axe seems to be more mdispensable in Ceylon than the 
arrow: both V^aeddas and Wanniyas (and I may add Sin¬ 
halese hunters also) are accustomed to procure a suppjy of 
food by its aid, without employing the bow and arrow. It 
is difficult to comprehend how the aborigines could exist in 
the wild forests of Ceylon without it. 

If they did not mnke stone axes, it is imt possible that in 
some way or other the primitive inhabitants may have been 
able to procure metal ones. If so, they must have got them 
from India, as it cannot be assumed that the Nigas, who mav 
have made them at a later date, arrived in the country until 
several centuries had elapsed after the coming of the Vaeddas, 
ntherwise they would have occupied a greater portion of the 
island. There may have been n trade in such articles at un 
extremely early date* Iron or steel weapons and tools of 
various kinds were in common use by the Arj*ans fn the early 
V^^dic times, and it is possible that their manufacture may 
have been understood m some part of Southern India also, 
in the second or third millennium b.c. The Vaedda word for 
^ g&i^r^kki, in which the first half of the compound 
means' stone/ appears to refer to the sharpening of the weapon 
on a stone, according to Mr, Nevill's. information/ and until 
some examples have been discovered iu Ceylon it cannot be 
accepted as affording any pioof of the employment of stone 
axes by the first comers, no tradition of their u^ having 
survived. 

The earliest Sinhalese iron or steel axes that have been 
found in Ceylon, apparently belonging to the second or third 
centmy' ax., are mere socketless ' celts/ They are described 
and illustrated in a subsequent chapter. They are of a shape 
which w'as found dsewhere in the later Neolithic pericxi, the 
polbhed-stone age. Although such took must have been in 
general use by the Sinhalese from the time of the arrival of 
the first Gangetic settlers, the fact that only tw'o examples of 
this form of axe have been discovered, and that by the mere 
accident of the excavation of a deep channel at Tissa through 
‘ Tht TaprobanioM, Vol. t, p. 
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a hollow in which the of an artihcers' settlement 

deposited, showji how unsafe it wDuJd be to assume that tools 
which have not been found yet have never existed. All later 
types of axes found in Ceylon are removed by centuries from 
this primitive form. Tf^ therefore^ of the immense number 
of iron or steel axes that were used in clearing away the 
forests throughout ah the civilised districts of Ceylon for prob¬ 
ably more than five hundred years, only two examples have 
been met with, it may ea^y have occurred that the dwellers 
in the forests had axes, either of stone or iron or some other 
metaJ, of W’hich no specimen has yet been seen by us. 

A few Wanniyas and Village Vaeddas who can afford to 
buy guns now use them in the dry season^ when the rustling 
of the crisp leaves that cover the ground at thb time renders 
it difficult to approach game without being observed- 

Some of the Coast Vaeddas, but no others, have an iron- 
headed spear or harpoon for catching fish, but I have not 
examined onen though I have seen them using it while wading 
in the brackish or salt water of the lagoons near the sea. As 
no other form of spear is employed by Vaeddas, they may 
have leamt its use from their Tamil neighbours in compara¬ 
tively recent times. 

Bathing. —^Many of the Forest and Village Vaeddas do not 
bathe. One man stated that he caught cold after the only 
bath he ever took, and therefore he bad abandoned the practice 
as too dangetotis. It wiH easily be understood that many of 
them are not verj' cleanly in their penaons. A gentleman iu 
the Survey Department who had occasion to make use of some 
of them as guides in the forest informed me that they appeared 
to spend most of their spare time in pursuit of their insect 
comrades; these appear to have been unfavourable spedmens 
of their race. It is also a common recreation of Sinhalese 
villagers, espeebliy females* and is looked upon as an exhibition 
of disinterested friendship, to institute a searching examina¬ 
tion of the heads of their friends for this purpose. 

Hunting*— It is especially as hunters in thick forest that 
the Forest and Vdlage Vaeddas and Wiuiiu>TiS are distin¬ 
guished, and in this respect they are exceedingly skilful^ if not 
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altogether unrivalled. Lazy and inexpert as they seem when 
idling about their houses* the rapidity with which they can 
pass like shadows through thick jungle* without making the 
least sound, is astonishing. They have assured me that when 
the leaves lying on the ground are not too dry they can steal 
up to any animal in the forests without rousing it* and kill it 
while asleep, or at the least give it a mortal vroimd* with the 
sole exception of the Peafowl* which is too wakeful to be caught 
to this marnier^ Living in woods frequented by Elephants^ 
Bears. Buffaloes* and Leopards^ they state that they have m> 
fear of any beast that the forest contains ] and judging by 
my ovvn experiences when in the forest with some of them, I 
should suppose that in any ordinarj' circumstances they could 
escape from any of the three first-mentioned with 

case ; the Leopard does not attack them. Occasionally* 
however* a savage Sloth-bear (t/rsiis tabiaius) mauls them 
when met face to face at a sudden turn in a narrow jungle 
track. > 

A Vaedda once related to ma a story of an mddent of this 
kmd* which cc3st him the loss of half a finger. On rounding 
a corner in such a path he found himself dose to a Bear which 
immediately attacked him, knocking him down and emJeavoiir- 
ing to sekt his face. Re described vividly how he fdt its hot 
breath on his face ns he caught its open jaw with both hands 
while be lay on bis back, with the Bear standing over him. 
He succeeded in holding it thus for some minutes, in the mean- 
tune getting half his finger bitten off ; and at last by n great 
eSort he threw it backward and sprang to his feet. Luckily 
for him, the Bear thought the adventure not worth pursuing* 
iiiid did not renew the attack, but disappeared in the jungle. 
On another occasion a Village Vaedda was assaulted in the 
nmnner by a Bear, and came out of the encounter much 
more seriously injured, being badly bitten on the arms and 
head. He told those who found him lying on the path and 
earned him home* how he heard a loud report while the Bear 

• r have seen KandiM viilagera who hsLW been fiightfully injured 

y these Bears, In one case the whole aide of the face was bitten 
away. 
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w-as wDiryifig his head; tMs w£is caused by the fracture tj[ 
his own skull by the animaJ's t&eth. He was seriously ill wben 
the account tras given to me, and 1 did not leam whether he 
succumbed to his injuriesi or not. The way in which these 
iungle-dwelleis recuperate after extremely severe injuries is 
some tunes surprising, f have known a Kandiau recover 
under home treatment by a viUage practitioner or ' VedarSla' 
when his thigh was half cut through in the middle and the 
bone exposed, by his falling backTOrds across a raxor-edged 
pi™ of newiy-hlasted granite. 

AVhUe engaged on a hunting expedition, these hunters— 
and Landians likewise—‘glide along in single file, avoiding 
every leafy twig the rustling of which might betray thdr 
presencep or if game be near holding it until the next man can 
take charge of it» and hand it over in the same manner to the 
man behind him^ At such times a]] tread in the footprints 
of the first man, who when putting his foot on the ground 
first glides his toes along it in order to push aside any twigs 
Of leavffi that might emit ^ noise if crushed. Their and 
ears are fully alert to catch the slightest sound or movement 
among the thick jungle around them. With a lifetime's ex¬ 
perience and hereditary perceptive faculties to assist them, 
the secrets of the deepest forest appear to them as an open 
book which they read as they pass. Thej^ hear sounds and 
see objects that to a person whose perception is dulled by 
dvilkaticin might as well be altogether absents so far as his 
poww of obsen^atiou ccmcemed- Their trained ears detect 
footfall of the wild forest animals walking through the 
jungle at ccmsidetable dirtiances aw^aVp and can distinguish even 
the species by means of the sound, which is quite inaudible 
to less expenenced observers. If any uncertainty' exists 
regarding it they crouch down, or kneel down with one ear on 
the grotmd, and soon dear up thdr doubts* When they are 
in search of Deer or other animals with keen sight, they hide 
their doth by banging leafy twigs round thdr waist-string. 
This certainly gives them a very' wild appeamnoe, but there 
15 no trustworthy evidence to show that it ivas the primitive 
dress of the aborigines of Ceylon. 
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Wild honey being one of their favourite foocb, their vkinn 
and hearing are trained to an astonishing quickness in delecting 
eveo’ Bee that flies across their path, and noting its spedes, 
and whether it b fljdng laden or b only in quest of food When 
it is carrying a load of honey and flying straight through the 
trees, they at once move off in the same direction, if it be the 
season in which the hives contain honey, that b, August and 
September, knovi^g of comse that the laden insect makes a 
direct flight to its hive—the proverbial bee-Jme. As the nest 
^ approached other Bees are seen converging towards it, and 
in a few minutes it is certain to be dbeovered. 

Four speoes of Bees are found in the forests of Ceylon. 
The greatest otie, a giant among Honey-bees and as large as 
a Homet, is called the Bambaril^ its hive being a Bambaraya^ 
It hangs an uninense white comb longitudinally under a sub¬ 
stantial branch of a tad tree, or high up in the face of a cliff, 
sheltered by overhanging rock. The Wanniyas have a belief 
that the next species of Bee docs not permit the Bambara to 
make any part of its comb on the upper side of the branctL, 
If it did so, the Da^duwaella would carry off the honey in that 
portion* the right to place any above the branch belonging 
to it alone. 

The largest of these combs b about five feet deep, but some¬ 
what liKs in length. The comb b mthout any cover excepting 
that provided by the bodies of the Bees, which usually cluster 
thickly over it, and completely' hide it, thus protecting it from 
both Sun and rain. The honey b ciuE^fly tssed medictually by 
the Sinhalese, but for the Vaeddas it b an important addition 
to the dietary- An old Wanniya once told me, as a good joke, 
that when moral pressure was put upon him by a Ratctn^bat- 
maya, or principal dbtrict chief, in order to make him supply 
some honey, he took care that it should be of thb kind, and 
after receiving the thanks of the chief, who aiLtid|:^ted some 
pleasant eating, decamped before it was tasted I was never 
ordered to bring honey again/" he said, with a chuckle. 

Mr. Kevill noted that to get thb honey whtm the hives are 

ached to rocks, the Vaeddas sometimes descend from above 
^ long frail ladders made of cane. These swing about in an 
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alarming manner^ rendering the task a ver>^ dangerous one* 
especially at night. In order to appease the Spirit of the rockn 
called Kande Yakdp * the Demon of the Rode/ and induce 
him not to catise or permit the climber to fall, they sing songs 
loudly [1 presume In his honour] while engaged in the work. 
Before undertaking the task a song is also sung^ and a little 
honey sprinkled, to propitiate the Spirit. 

The next Bee in size^ called Daridtivraeliap its hive being the 
DanduwaeUayap also hangs a single uncovered small white 
comb verticaJly under a branchy but never under a very high 
one; it is commonly found in a low bush. A very small 
portion of the comb is always constructed on and round the 
upper side of the branch also* No larvae are placed in this 
part, which is reserved for storing hemey* This Bee protects 
the comb in the same manner as the large specie. The honey 
is clearp rather pale^oloured, and sweet: and is eaten by all 
who find it. As in the Bambar 3 .'s comb^ the cells are on both 
sides of the comb, the more advanced larvae being in the 
outermost cells; these are often separated from the rest by one 
or two rows of short empty cells. In the middle portion of 
the comb the largest larvae are found round the centre. The 
largest combs I have seen were from twelve to fourteen inches 
wide and deep. 

The third kind of Bee makes its hive in hollows in trees. 
It is termed the Mi-maessSp the ' Bee-fly/ the hive being the 
&Gya^ and it bears a close resemblance to the common Honey¬ 
bee of Europe. The honey is darker calDured but perhaps 
sweeter tlmn that of the 1^ spedes. This is the kind that 
is specially searched for by the hunters: as there are many 
combs in the hive, of course much more honey is obtained 
from it than from the single comb of the Danduwaell^n and 
eight or even ten quarts of honey are taken from a very good 
hive. The Forest Yaeddas are gaid to still occasionally pre¬ 
serve surplus meat in this hon$y^ placing it in the hollows of 
tre<^, which they fill up with honey, and ^aiterwardi* dosing 
the orifice with day or w-ax. 

The last Bee ts an interesting one called the Kuda-MJ- 
maessAp the * Small Bee-fly/ no bigger than a small House-fly* 
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which at a first giancc it somewhat resembles. It is a fat¬ 
bodied little insectp less than a quarter of an inch long, and is 
extremdy tame: when one perspires with the heat in the 
jungle several of them often alight on one's hand to drink the 
moistxire.* It is black in colour, as are also its comb and 
hone}^ There is very little of the latter in a hive, bnt it is 
the sweetest of all. The nest is often found in a small d,ead 
branch or stump; and the entrance is built up i^ith wax so 
as to leave an orifice sometimes not wider than the lead of a , 
common pencil, barely permitting the insect to enter. The 
Waimiyas consider this Bee to hold higher rank than the 
others, notwithstanding its diminutive size: it is the Himt, 

" Lord/ of the Bees, because, they say, its hive is sometimes 
established at a higher level than those of the other kinds. 

Th& honej? of the t^wo last-mentioned Bees is procured by 
enlarging the entrance to the hive, or cutting a new one^ with 
the little ajre which these hunters always carry by passing the 
handle downward through their cloth belt. The work is easily 
done, as the stings of the Bees are medective and rarely cause 
injury"; in (act, they are not often infiicted upon the hive- 
robbers ■ but the BambarS. is a dangerous insect when the 
community is aroused—there being often several combs in 
proximity on the same rock—and its hive can be cut down 
only at night, after stupefying the Bees with a smoking torch 
un which reain has been sprinkled. 

UnlKs the wax be required for household use or barter, the 
tinders divide and eat it, and everything taken out of the hive, 
excepting only the ftUl-grown young which crawl out of their 
cells in time to -scape this fate; all the rest of the larvae^ 
howver much developed, being thought to be Httlc^ if at all, 
inferior to the honey, and having, as a Kandian assured me, 
a pleasant flavciur like milk,*' 

In districts where there b suitable forest, the Kandian 
Sinhalese make exactly stmilaTp but temporary', excursions in 
search of honey, and are fairly expert in observing the Bees, 
viithout which they could not expect to meet with any success, 

' I rofit witli KfnLilar Bee. which wa* irqtiaJJy t^me, in the Gjunbia 
in We§t jUrica. 
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AmoDg some SinlmJese it is a eustom for the majt who dis¬ 
covers a hive which he mtends to take atterwards, to make a 
cut with his axe on the stem of the tree ; the honey wih not 
then be removed by others. It is believed that if mare than 
hve aits were made the Bees would abandon the nest, WhOe 
on such expeditions in one northern district, it is a signifii^t 
fact that they still address each other as '' Vaedd^." 

AH the forests and jungle where the hunting races live are 
apportioned among them for the purposes of hunting, getting 
honey* taking hsb* and collecting shed deer-horns ; and they 
informed me that they respect each other*s rights over them. 
Wlien 1 was out in the forest with some Wanniyas on one 
occasion p one of them observed a half-broken twig hanging at 
the end of a stmtll branch—a common hunter's mark in the 
jungle—and remarked at once that somebody had been passing 
through their forest* which was a wild tract far from vUlageS- 
ft was evidently a matter ^vhich caused them considerable 
misgivingp and they discussed it long and eagerly, and eventu- 
ally agreed that it was done by a certain person of another 
hamlet, who was known to them as an nnscmpulous character- 
" it must have been TifckS/^ thqr said^ be is a bad man : 
no one ebe would do such a thing. He has been collectiug 
some of our horns/* 

It is well known that Deer shed their hi^ms atinnally. At 
the season when they are dropped the hunters wander about 
in the forest in all directions in search of them^ knowing that 
they are useful for barter at the little roiadside * boutiques,' 
or shops, which they visit in order to procure cloth, salt, etc> 
It is somewhat strange that many horns are found badly 
gna%ve(t sometimes more than bah through ; this b said to be 
done by Porcupines. The work of collecting the horns is 
laborious, and to our minds would not appear to be w'orth the 
little that their finders obtain for them. A Wanniya who w^as 
with me earned for three days, at considerable inconvenienoer 
a small gnawed horn for which he only expected to receive a 
penny» After reaching his home he would still have a journey 
oi eight miles in order to dbpose of it, but probably he would 
cany some honey or other horns with him. At any rate thb 
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work would appear be performed without much danger ; but 
I have known a maui when so engaged to be attacked by a Sam- 
bar deer, w'hich knocked him down and broke his coDar-bone* 

The VaeddaSp and also Kandiau hunters^ usually go on 
hunting or honey-collecting trips for a few days at a time; 
but the VVanniyas are absent in the forests for about two 
months together* returning home at intervals m order to fetch 
a little millet-flour, or to leave horns, skins* or honey, 
take with them as food merely a small bag of miflet-floor* 
When uther food fails they cook the large cak^ that have 
been described above, one of them suflFicing for a day'$ eating. 
Of course the wilder Vaeddas who do not cultivate pullet art 
without this resource, and live entirely on the forest products 
4 nd animals at these times. 

The Vaeddas are sometimes redticed to starvation if con- 
thmous rain fall w^hile they are distant from their home on 
these trips. At such times, they informed me that they seek 
a large Riti tree (the bark of which is easily detailed in large 
pieces), and immediately make a long cut across it with an 
axe, near the foot, and from each end of this a vertical cut of 
about their own height, or a little more. The piece of bark 
within the cuts is then lifted off the tree at the lower end, and 
supported at the loose comets on two sticks set in the ground 
for the purpose. This makes a tiny watertight shed under 
which a man can sit and sleep while the rain lasts. I was 
assured that sometimes they have been obhged by bad weather* 
when the forest streams were impassable, to remain in such a 
shelter for three, and in extreme cises even four days^ without 
food They are so well inured to privation of this kind that 
they seem httle the worse for it, in the opinioa of the Sinhalese 
who know them best. They remarked that they had never 
beard of a Vaedda's dying of starvation. 

Mhcn i was in the forests for se^TuaJ day*s with a party of 
anniyas* a heavy rain-storm came on in the evening, and 
lasted all night. Using my breakfast-cup as a gauge, 1 found 
that the fall amounted to mote than three inches. It was 
an awkward predicament, as we were quite without shelter, 
and were merely camping under trees. There w^ere no Riti 
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trees in that part of the country* but the hunters were equal 
to the emergency, the threatening appearance nf the sky 
having given us warning of the approaching startn, which 
many earnest supplications addressed to one of their special 
Forest-Deities, the Sat-Rajjiiniwu, the deified King Mahl- 
Sena, had failed to avert, though accompanied by abundant 
offerings of leafy hung over the horizontal stems of 

sni table creepers. 

They scoured the forest all around until they found a tree 
with a large hollow up the trunk, at its foot. Dried wood 
was collected, and hastily crammed inside this shelter. Then 
a fire was made round another large dead tree, which soon 
became abla^» and the whole night's rain failed to extinguish 
it. It will be observed that the fire was taken to the wood, 
and not the wood to the fire; this b a hiuiitet^s custom; a 
hunter always makes his fire close to a supply of dry wood. 
Round this tree we all camped^ the men lying on improvised 
beds of small leafy twigs which kept their bodies off the wet 
ground, while I in a hammock, between two blankets^ 
out of which the water was wrung m the morning. When 
the rain at last ceased at y a.m^^ the dry wood wns brought 
out of its hiding-place, and a roaring fire was made at the 
burning tree. This soon warmed us, and thoroughly evapo¬ 
rated all the moisture in my clothes—-no one ^1^ was much 
overburdened mth such articles—^and the dtenchiug had no 
injtiriaus effect on any one. 

WTien animals hiive been wounded by their arrows, the 
hunters track them through the jungle until they find them 
e.xhausted or dead. Elephants are killed by means of heavy^ 
arrows with the eighteen-inch blades. These are driven into 
them behind the shoulder at very close range—a distance of 
tw'o or three j^irds—and as both edges of the blade are sharp- 
ened, every branch touched by the shaft of the atrrow as the 
animal rushes through the jungle causes it to eidarge the 
wound, until the loss of blood is so great that the Elephant 
IS exhausted. M old Wanni>^, Kona by name, told me that 
he had killed nine Tusk’-elephanta. in thb way* Sambar deer 
are taken in a similar manner. Deer and Pigs are often killed 
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on moojilight nights, while drinking at small pooh in the forest, 
the hunter sitting behind a low bush or a small shelter of 
leafy branches made on the leeward side of it. It is on such 
occasions that the bow, if a very" strong onOi is sometimes held 
by the foot. 

By the Wanniyas. at least, if not also the Vaeddas. the 
flesh of the Pig b never removed until the epidermis has been 
scorched of! by fire. Dn one occasion when one was shot they 
refused to cut it up until thb necessary preliminary work had 
been done. Whoever heard of cutting up a Pig before the 
skin was burnt off." they said : and I was obliged to w^ait and 
watch the proceeding. As the Pig is considered to be an 
' unclean ' animal by the Kapuwas, or demon-priests, in the 
Vaedda districts* there may be some idea of first puri faring 
the meat by the application of the great purifier* fire, before 
taking it away. A fire is made against one side of the animal 
until it is charred, after which the body is turned over and the 
other side, and, in fact, ail parts are equally burnt, firebrands 
being applied to the legs. The skin is then easily removed 
by scraping it with sticks^ 

Kqna was quite an original character, 1 never saw him 
sleep in the ordinary way: he merely sat with his back in a 
comfortable position against a large tree, and he seemed to 
obtain a good night's rest in this manner. He hobbled about 
with a bent back, and supported by a long stick, and appeared 
to be quite incapable of any useful work : but as soon as we 
began to make our way through the bushes he took the lead 
and kept it. at a pace that \vas almost too rapid for me. He 
knew, he said, every rock and game track in the forests in 
which he and his friends were accustomed to hunt, and his 
ophiJon was always hstened to with respect and his advice 
followed. 

The Idea of locality of these hunters is perfectly developed. 
On one trip I was taken by some Wanniyas through a piece 
of wild pathless forest ten or eleven miles acro^, near Pada- 
i^iya tank, at the north-eastern boundary' of the North<etttral 
Province, The jungle w'as dense, and the journey therefore 
occupied all day. Of course we w^ere unable to priKieed in a 
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^straight line, and more than once we deviated into a right- 
angle from our proper direction in order to avoid thorny jungle 
that was said to be in front of us. At about one o'clock we 
came to a high rock, as they bad promised, on the top of which 
good rain-water is always retained in a hollow. There we 
cooked and ate some food, alter which we resumed our tramp. 
In the middle of the forest, as we were proceeding along a 
decr-trackp one of the men drew my attention to a half-broken 
twig hanging at the side of the path. " 1 broke that two 
years ago/" he said ; he was then proceeding at a right-angle 
from the line we were taking. 

When I asked him if he never lost his way in such thick 
forest, lull of undergrowth, he at hrst could not understand 
ray meaning. After I had explained it—feeling w'hile doing so 
that I was uiakiiig an interesting exhibition of my ignorance— 
he Laughed oonsutnedlyp and thought it a capital joke. ** How 
can one lose it ? ” he said. He bad never heard of such a 
thing before ; to him it appeared to be quite impossible,' 
apparently as much so as getting lost in an open fidd would 
be to us. " When we look at the sun we always know which 
way to go/" he remarked. The men justihed my confidence 
in their powers by emerging, just before dusk, at the very' 
spot wherv I wished to arrivep many miles from the bonues of 
any of the party. Those who had acted as guides lived some 
twelve miles or more aw^y, by the nearest ii>[jtpath : and the 
house of the man who lived nearest was five miles from the 
point where we left the forests I have always thought it a 
very clever feat 

There can be no doubt that something more than the mere 
sight of the sun Is necessary when one is in the midst of such 
thick leafy jungle as that of Ceylon. Accompanied by two 
Kandian trackers, I once followed the tracks of a ^ Rogue- 
elephant ' that I had alarmed, for more than half a day< in 
thick forest, ending, nearly at dusk, sevon miles from my 
quarters by the shortest path i and nothiiig w^ould convince 

I A hiintBj near Benin, b Weat Africa, stated that ' it was qaltfi 
Imposaible fnr liitn to be reahy loat in the Inrest' (Roth. Bfmn, 
p 144 J 
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me that not returning in a diametrically v^Tong direc¬ 

tion out of the jungle, until we got into a path which I recog¬ 
nised. 1 was then no longer inexperieuced; I bad lived lor 
several years in jungle stations, and bad been accustomed to 
jungle shooting and elephant tracking. The men who were 
with me could not possibly be acqiuiuted with the part of the 
forest where we ended, as it was eight or ten miles from their 
village, and was totally uninhabited: yet they imdet^tood 
their position perfectly, and rightly decided that if we adhered 
to a game-track it must kad us to a village tank which they 
knew^ 

Progression in the right direction in open forest is a simple 
matter ; it is different when one is in tlie midst of thick leaf)" 
jnngk. Some in Cneylon U so dense and full of leaves that it 
15 na exaggeration to say that an Elephant would be invisible 
at a dfetance of stjc feet ; and in one case I w^as charged 
by a Rogue-elephant which I coiild hear approaching bat 
of which I could not get a glimpse until his head was ten 
feet from me. 1 can recommend such an experience as a good 
test for the nerves. In this instance, a Kandian young man 
of about twenty years of age, who at his earnest request had 
been allowed to accompany my two trackers, was so overcome 
by fright that he stood perfectly sttH, paraljsed and speechless, 
with wide-open mouth and staring eyes, and shaking all over 
more violently than the proverbial aspen^ I have also seen 
^ * Hoonmin,* perhaps thirty years old, in exactly the same 
dilate under similar circumstances. Some minutes eUpsicd 
before they recovered the power of speech. Of course all the 
forests frequented by these hunters are not so dense as this ; 
some of the high forest is comparatively open in parU, and 
they avoid the thicket jungle. 

As illustrating the observant nature of the Vaedda. I may 
rnention that 1 once showed some \TJIage Vaedfbs who lived 
far from others in the forest the illustrations, the first they 
ad ever s<!cn, in a copy of the Graphic, among which was one 
representing the landing of some troops from boats They 
understood the scene immediatdy, one of them having once 
seen some boats at the coast, he said ; and to my surprise a 
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Vaedda remarked that tHe persons in the background who 
appeared to be smaller than the rest must be at a greater dis¬ 
tance than the others. He explained that they had noticed 
that the more distant objects always seemed smadler than those 
near at hand. 

On the other hand, when I exhibited a drawing in the same 
paper to a learned Buddhist Abbot or Anunayaka, who lived 
at a remote temple, and was deservedly respected by ail, and 
w'ell acquauited with the Pah and Elu (old Sinhalese) languages, 
he said, regarding the more distant persons, " T suppose those 
men are a smaller race.” The Buddhist scholar, deeply versed 
in the classical languages of his country and intimately 
acquainted with the abstruse philosophy of his religious 
works, who, in fact, was then about to found a small college 
for trainin g BuddMst tuonUs, was surpassed in intelligence by 
the Vaedda, who had never looked inside a book in his life, 
perhaps had never seen even the outside of one before. 

A road was opened near the hamlet of these Vaeddas, and 
when I passed that way again and wished to renew my acquaint¬ 
ance with them, I found that they had withdrawn some miles 
further into the forest to avoid the publicity thrust upon them. 

The Wauniyas believe that when the Grey Mungus ^ {Hef- 
pe^fis griscus), which they term the Nay Mugati 5 ^a, or ' Cobra. 
Mungus,’ meets with a Cobra that it is afraid to attack of 
which has attacked it, it goes off in search of a WTiite Mungus 
or Eli Miigatiya, which is said to be a very small and rare 
species, and fetches it to the scene of combat, where it pays 
homage to it, bowing down before it. Fortified by the presence 
and authority of this superior animal, the Cobra Mungus at 
once attacks the Cobra and kills it, after which it and any 
others proceed to eat the snake, the WTiite Mungus. however, 
taking no part in the feast. 

Character.— The Waiiniyas closely resemble the Kandian 
Villagers as regards their intelligence. The instances I have 
given arc evidence of the amount of mental quickness shown 

^ It ifl iutorwet to speH th* aame * MongcHaae ’’ qt * Hoiigiwsc * V 
oiifitia] PUi word ii 
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by the Village Vaeddas yvith reierence to subjects with which 
they arc acquainted 

The Vaeddas and Watmlyas bear the character of being 
thoroughly honest, and they iire said to be faithful in their 
marriage relations. Unlike the Kandian SinhaJese, they are 
strict monogamists, and do not practise polyandry, according 
to my mformation ; and the fonner, at any rate, axe reported 
to be good to their wives according to their ideas. 1 have no 
reason to doobt that the same can be said of the Wanniyas, 
They are quite as lively and ready to enjoy a small joke as 
the Kandiun villagers, but there is not much to amuse them 
in their forest life, While the Vaeddas often dance and sing 
on suitable occasions thi$ does not appear to be a trait of the 
Waamyas, who thus resemble the Sinhalese! villagers as regards 
the former amusement. Fortunately for thetn, they are not 
exposed to the temptation of drinking alcoholic liquor^ and 
probably not one of them knows the taste of it. Crime is 
practically non-existent among them all. 

With respect to their truthJulness, of which Mr. Nevill had 
a very high opinion, my own experience b that although they 
are generally truthful, many individuals are prepared to deny 
a knowledge of facts of which they are fully aware, when to 
do so suits their convenience for the moment. In this respect 
they are hke the Sinhalese villagers, so far as concerns their 
dealings with strangers. They will not work for hire except 
under the compulsion of hungeri and they might thus be 
thought lazy by those who see them idling about their huts 
at tunes w^hen they are not engaged in hunting. But their 
active life at other times, when they are out m the forests, 
entirely disproves it, 

I found them all converse readily with me, without any 
appearance of the feat, or hesitation, or shyness that one often 
notices in Kondian villagers. Many Forest Vaeddas have 
loud harsh grating voices, I was told by those who knew 
them well^ and I observed the same peculiarity in those I met, 
lhat Under ordinary circurnstances^ as well as in^^de their 
dwellings, the conversation of some of them is carried on in 
on extremely loud tone, the people almost shouting at each 
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other, 50 that they appear to strangers to be in a towering 
passion with each other when in reahty they are having a 
triendiv chat. 

Vaedda children are said to be fairly healthy; but owing 
to want of good drinking water, in very dry years ontbreaks 
of dysentery sometimes occur which carry off many of them 
as well as the adults, who also sufier considerably from malarial 
fever and the peculiar disease called ' Parangi Leda.' allied to 
the West Indian ' Yaws.' 

Every race has its own etiquette. \\Tien visiting an ancient 
abandoned reservoir in the forest with some headmen who 
knew the Vaeddas well and could speak their dialect, I once 
offered the usual ' chew' of Betel-leaf and Areka-nut to two 
wild-looking Forest Vaeddas whom we met there. The elder 
nyan said immediately, " What is there here for me to take 
to my wife ? " and refused it; but he accepted the offer of a 
whole roU of the leaves and an adequate accompaniment of 
the nut. It was explained to me that everything they receive 
is mx-ariably shared with tbEur wives. They expect, therefore, 
never to be given less than a handful of anything, and to 
present a smaller quantity to them is considered to be a breach 
of orchnar\' courtesy. As an example of this feeling, 1 was 
told a story of a gentleman who offered a Vaedda a ropce in 
tum for infonnation supplied by him. It was scornfully 
declined, but was readily taken when changed into copper 
cents, one hundred to the rupee. 

The wildest Vaeddas now understand the use of money: 
one of the men above mentioned suggested to me that I should 
give him some, 

I cannot do better than quote some of Mr. Nevill's remarks 
respecting their character t * The true Vaedda varies between 
a tadtum and almrst morose state when hungry, and a laugh- 
big reckless mood when not hungry. Their temper changes 
rapidly, and hence, if offended, in former times they were often 
guilty of sudden murder. They would cany on a feud until 
th^' consiikred justice done,^ and then their minds would 

‘ This must always be neceseary among peopla who have no chle^ 
or court to which they can catty their gdevanocs iar tedies*- The 
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cherbh no future maJIdous rancQur^ The Vaedda is proud in 
the extreme, and consider bim^H no nrnn's inferior* Hence 
he is keenly sensitive to ridicuJe, contempt, and even patronage. 

^ He b thoroughly tnithftiJ and straightforward; a little 
kindly sympathy makes tiim an attached friend, and for his 
friend, as the Sinhalese nobles over and over again proved, 
he will readily give his life* The women are chaste and 
industrious, and have seldom a msh to attract the envyol 
ether women, or the admitation of meu. 

' They are a merry people, delighting in riddles^ songs, and 
jests. Those I have seen„ of all clans, laugh often and merrily^ 
They burst into a verse of song now and again, apjMrently 
from sheer exuberance of spirits, and any ludicrous incident 
amass them as much as it would a Malay* 

' A Vaedda is exceedingly jeaiouSj and this jealousy, coupled 
with a cjuick temper and a reckless craving for revenge, 
probably developed the chastity and monogamy of the race. 
In any case, its honesty, truthfulness, and obedience to family 
□r dan dbdpline, stand out in bright pre^-eminence. 

' As a nde, among the purer Vaeddas the younger w omen 
are rigorously excluded, or mther protected, from eontact 
“with strangers. They occupy, how^ever, an honourable and 
free position in the sadety of their relations.* 

A " Mission" established a few years ago to ' rescue * and 
civilise these people was, like previous attempts, a failure. 
Nearly all the persotts who pined it had Sinhalese names, and 
probably most of them were not true Vaeddas, though leading 
nearly the same Life as the Village Vaeddas. I learnt that 
they only remained at 5t for the sake of the free food w'hich 
they received. The true Vaedda is not a person who could 
he induced to settle permanently at such a station* When the 
hunting season came round it would be impossible to prevent 
these hunters from feeling an irresbtiblc desire to return to 
their forest life, which some of them inJormed me they greatly 
prefer to any other. A small grant of funds to enable a supply 
of millet tn be given to them in years when unfavourable 

cufttofu is, DTiraa. in vogue the J61as of Wert Airlca, unong 

vhom the cdaditions which affect this pracUce were niiulu. 
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their crops, iUkI, if possible, the provision of some kind 
of inexpensive wells nt their ham lets, such as those made by 
the ancient Sinhalese and lined with nn^ of common carthen- 
■ware, would be of more practical and immediate benefit to 
them. 

The late Mr. Frank Fisher, who was formerly in charge of 
the Eastern Province as Government Agent, and who under¬ 
stood the natives of Ceylon better than most Europeans, was 
of opinion that the best method of dealing with the Vaeddas 
would be to restore one of the larger ancient reservoirs in the 
middle of their district, and to induce them, by a little pressure 
tl necessary, to settle on the irrigablfl land below it. As such a 
scheme would be of benefit to the other inhabitants of the 
district it might eventoaliy prove successful, but not for some 
years, and possibly never as a commercial undertaking. In 
any it would be a costly experiment. Probably it 
through the introduction of irrigation and rice cultivation 
that the andent Vaeddas were converted into the Sinhalese of 
the present day. It was certainly not by means of well-meant 
hut ineffective ' Missions.’ 

As one village tank after another was constructed—until 
every valley', however shallow, had a chain of them, one below 
the other, each supplying a separate rice-field with water 
and the benefits due to these works became appreciated, the 
Vaeddas who Jived near them would be gradually led to adopt 
rice cultivation as a chief means of gaining a livelihood, while 
still, l<ki» the Wanniyas and many Kandians of jungle villages, 
devoting a large part of their time to hunting- The example 
of agricultural settlers from Southern India, and occasional 
intermarriages with them, would doubtless give a fmther 
impetus to this transformatioii of the moe into a nation of 
cultivators. We can see the vary same advance in civilisation 
taking place among the Vaeddas of the present day. Some 
who live near the recently constructed irrigation works have 
already voluntarily adopted rice cultivation, and of their o’*™ 
accord have planted Coconuts and other fruit trees about 
their honses. 

Thna —Neither the Forest nor ViUage Vaeddas 
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keep any account of time. They have no words for the days 
ol the week, and do not recoj^nise such periods as the hours 
and their subdivisions, nor even weeks, months^ or years. 

Conntiii^*—I now come to the question of the Vaedda's 
ability to county which has been denied by some. I did not 
specially investigate the extent of the knowledge of the Wanni' 
yas in this direction. All those ’whom I met appeared to 
r^mhle tlje ordinaiy Sinhalese ’villagers in this respectn and 
their common reference to numbers up to a thousand showed 
that they are well acquainted with them. 

Regarding the Vaeddas, I may state that my inquiriffi were 
made without interpreters, in Sinhalese or Tamil. I was 
definitely assured by the Village VaeddaSp and this was con¬ 
firmed by Sinhalese headmen who speak their dialect, that in 
the dialect which they call their own they have no words to 
express either numbers or periods of time. A Village Vaedda 
who came from the nild tract in the Mudura-noya valley in which 
the Forest Vaeddas are chiefly foundi informed me, in Sin¬ 
halese, that Vaeddas never make use of any numbens- when 
conversing, and are unable to count. He remarked that he 
himself could not count; but on making further inquiry I 
leaml that this only referred to the Vaedi dialect. He could 
count quite correctly in Sinhalese, and seemed rather proud 
to do it for me until I stopped him. As apparently aJl Village 
Vaeddas are more or less acquainted with Sinhalese, it is safe 
to assume that they are all able to count in that language. 

Regarding the knowledge and use of numbers possessed by 
the Forest Vaeddas, I have no positive information. If their 
dialect does not, as T was told, contain words for theta, it is 
just possible that they are unacquainted with them : but 
before believing thb I should require convindng evidence 
which at present is not fortheommg. That they have a con* 
siderablf acquaintance with Sinhalese is certain, and if so why 
should they omit to remember the words for numbers f The 
Patents of many persons who m'e now ordinary Village Vaeddas 
were true Forest Vaeddas sixty years agOp* yet all the former 
class understand and speak Smhalese, 

^ See the fbabiote at the end of tbe Chapter. 
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There is a Vaedi measure of length, the PiUuma, which 
represents the SinhaJese or Ha^kmaf the distajii^ 

marched by a man cairymg a lo^d while on a journey, between 
two resting-places^ called Ruppi in the Vaedi dsaJect. Its use 
appears to postulate the employment of some method of 
stating a distance of several Pilliim; and the Village Vaeddas 
readily mention (using Sinhalese words) the number of Pilliim 
on a wdl-kiiowTi path, for instance one w'htch leads to their 
own \dllagev 

It is also quite likely that the Forest Vaeddas^ even if they 
are nnacqnamtcd with any word's for expressing nurabers> 
may indicate them hy means of marks made on the groimd, 
or pieces of stickp or stones, or by their fingers, a common 
method used by Sinhalese villagers. In the conise of coO' 
versation the wild \''11kge Vaedda above metitioned indicated 
a number to me by bis hngers of both hands, and a half by 
crossing his right forefinger over his left one; and they may 
do the same. 

Some have remarked that the Vaeddas can count only up 
to five ; and the same reply has been made to me by TamiU 
speaking Vaeddas. On inquiryi howeveTp I ascertained that 
it merely meant that they, who spoke Tamil and could count 
easily in that language, were only acquainted with the Sinhalese 
words for numbers up to five ; they thought them Vaedi words. 

The Village Vaedda above referred to^ who w'as much nearer 
the state of a Forest Vaedda than the ordinary villager, de¬ 
clared that he and his acquaintances never employed numbers 
when conversing among themselves. In reply to my special 
questions he assured me that they would never use such 
expressions as ' three trees * or * three buffaloes '; he insisted 
that they would only say the words * trees * or * huffstloes* 
without specifying the number. He seemed to thmk that the 
actual number would be of little importance; it ’would be 
enough to know' that there were more than one. I ba’ve no 
doubt that this is correct, as others confirmed it; but it is 
far from proving their inability to count when they desire to 
do it. 

Mr. Nevill remarked on this subject : * The earlier observers 
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are right m saying that they do not count. PractkalJy one, 
twOp several, many, very many, make up their use of nmnhers/ 
I am not satisfied that this can be accepted as final, even in 
the case of the Forest Vaeddas, if it was meant to indicate 
not only thdr use but also their knowledge of numbers^ since 
it b quite certain that the Village VaeddaSp at any rate* both 
can and do count without difficulty by eraploying Sinhalese 
words or their fingers p although they^ too, have been supposed 
to be unable to do it. 

Whatever the final result of the investigation of the know¬ 
ledge of numbers possessed by the Forest Vaeddas may be, 
the absence of spedal Vaedi words for them is of little value 
as evidence of the state of Vaedda dvilisatiEjn, either now or 
in past times. If the vocabulary which I append be examined 
it will be found that there is in it only a single pronoun* and 
that 15 practically a Sinhalese, that is, an Aryan word. If 
they adopted the Sinhalese pronouns in the place of those 
which they possessed originally* they could equally employ 
the Sinhalese word^ for numbers instead of their own. Their 
bug and intinuite connexion with the Sinhalese is evident in 
their vocabulary. 

The only Indication of their use of numbers in early times 
b the statement in the MaMvansa that the wedding fi^tivities 
at the marriage of one of the local chiefs were to last sev^en 
days. Even if this was an invention of the early Sinhalese 
annalist, it proves that he, who must have had some acquaint¬ 
ance with the ways of the aborigines, beUeved not only that 
they ivere able to countp but that they kept a time record 

1 am strongly of opinion that if any^ Vaeddas do not habitu¬ 
ally make use of ntimbers^ It is merely because they do not 
find it necessary to employ them* and not from any incapacity 
to understand them. 

As on illustration of this* I give a practically literal trans¬ 
lation of a few lines from a folk-story told in Smhalese by a 
Village Vaedda of the interiorp called Yipa, a typical Vaedda 
uame, and written down verbatim In that language. 

It is evidently a story originally learnt from the Kandian 
Sinhalese^ and there is nothing io it to indicate any connexion 
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5eases it is used by the Sinhalese. A near approacli to it h 
the affirmative aspirate Hd, which is also in constant use by 
the Kandian Sinhalese, but not those of the Low^countiy ] it 
is noteworthy that I found it (fis weU as the Sinhalese aflinn- 
ative nearly equally employed by the inhabiiaiits of the 
Gambia valley, In West Africa. 

\Mien out in the foists, the Wanniyas and Vaeddas call 
to each other by an exact imitation of the bleating cry of the 
smaJl Hombill (Tocjhis gingalensis). This does not disturb 
any animals, of course. The former race, and probably the 
Vaeddas, are also on such occasions accustomed sometimes to 
utter the gnmt of the Bufialo. I think this is done if a slight 
rustle be made when game is near, so as to allay any suspicion 
vrfiidi it might arouse. It may have other meanings, and it 
is also a call to each other when near at band. I do not remem¬ 
ber hearing them imitate any other animaL 

Domestic Animala—The Vaeddas are said by Mr. Nevill 
to keep only Dugs as their domestic animals, but I was in¬ 
formed by the Sinhalese headmen of their districts that many 
of the Village Vaeddas also possess Buffaloes. A few Watini“ 
yas have some fow^b, as wcE as BuHaloes, Black-cattle, and 
Dogs. 

The dogs are trained for hunting, and will track any wounded 
animals, or foUow up unwounded ones, through the thickest 
jungle; they are spedaily taught to catch the small 
Mouse-deer, or' Miminiia ‘ nna indict) ^ and the" Iguana, 

and Mr. Nevill says also Porcupines and Hares. He found 
that from three to five are generally maintained by each Village 
Vaedda household. 

Well-trained dogs of this kind, of no particular breed, sharp- 
snouted, pointed-eared, httle bigger than an AiredaJe te^rier,^ 
in colour commonly ycHow-brown or black, the ordinary non- 
desenpt dog^ that are seen in every viHage, arc wondcrfuJly 
intelligent in the forest. I have seen a small pack, 

the general set of curs that are found about cooly huts in 
Jungle, perfonu a feat that astonished me, 

L was then engaged in the restoration a( an ancient tank or 
reservoir, which had on embankment a mile in leTigtffi and 
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covered r/o acres. A party of earthwork laboureti were ex¬ 
cavating soil in the jungle at the low side of the embankment, 
at about half-way from each end. On going to work one 
morning the men startled three Axis dt*er that were gradng 
dose to their working-place, and the dogs belonging to these 
ooctUes at once set off by themselves m pursuit of them- They 
followed them for some hours, gradually bringing them close 
round the upper side of the reservoir* as wc could hear by an 
occasional faint yelping which reached our ears across the water; 
and after a chase of several miles through the thickest thorny 
jungkp tbej^ finally drove the exhausted animals completely 
round the reservoirp and into the very spot from which they 
had commenced the hunt ■ and their luasters killed aU three 
there. 

The same or similar dogs were greatly interested in a tjame 
Leopard which 1 had at that timep and parties of three or four 
of them, or on rare occasions single individuals, made periodical 
visits to my quarters, a mile from their homes, to inspect it. 
On their arrival they sat on their hams at a very safe distance* 
and watched the Leopard for some considurable time* finally 
trotting back after, as a rule, behaving in the manner cus- 
tomary when dogs meet with odorous corners or objects. 

A trained dc^ of this description will he flat on the ground, 
with his ears^ if they be not cropped close to avoid injury by 
thorns, laid close to his head i and in thi$ attitude and on bis 
own initiative draw himself forward by hb fordegjs until he 
has passed completely under heap; of thorny bushes that have 
been piled up for burning* and seemed to have no passage 
through which such an animal could crawl. Tbe^ are favour¬ 
ite hiding-pbees for the Mouse-deer and Forest Har^. One 
hunter with a gun assured me that with a single trained dog 
in a leash, to prev^t its too rapid progress, he was certain to 
kill any wounded Sambar deer that he foBowed up. 

Such dogs as these ate m\^Juable assistants to the hunters 
in the dense forests of CeyloUp and an old Wanniya informed 
me that four which he kept had run down and captured many 
Sambar deer for him. As Mr. Nevill remarked, the dogs act 
as guards of the huts as well as the camp, and when they are 
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present their masters know that they ^11 have ample notified- 
tion of the approach of strangers, \^1iether bipeds or quad¬ 
rupeds. 

We are told by Mr. l^evill that in fomier times the [Village] 
Vaeddas kept Btihaloes which were trained for use in hunting i 
they are still employed for the purpose by some few Sinhalese 
and Tamils, The animal obeys orders conmumicated to it 
b\' means of a string which passes through the septum of the 
nose, ^ and the archer stalked his game behind it, shooting 
either over or under it, as occasion Tequired. They are now 
trained to allow use of firearms/ ^ A gentleman who had 
been out shooting with one informed mo that he experienced 
no difficulty in approaching various kinds of game in this 
manner, round the silks of open grass plams. The time 
selected for the purpose is a bright moonlight night, when 
the animab can be seen at a considerable distance* 

Mr. Nevill also learnt that when they had them the Vaeddas 
used milk taken from the Buffalo cows; and he remarked 
that ' well informed old Sinhalese have told me that the Uni- 
p^a Vaeddas, and allied rians^ used to ride Buffaloes, the 
wife sitting beside her husband. This is mentioned in one 
widely known song also/ 

A very few Vaeddas who grow rice must make use of either 
their own or borrowed Buffaloes in its cultivatioii, for cou^ 
verting the surface of their rice fields into mud prior to sowing, 
by trampliog it continuously while wet. Some Womnyas 
also use them for the some purpose ; at a hut in one of their 
hamlets the mud hole in which the animals wallowed was so 
close to the door that the occupants could hardly avoid pa®^ 
ing through part of it on entering or leaving the house. \Vhw 
I asked one of the occupants if they did not get malarial leva" 
in such a site his reply was characteristic. " Why not ?he 
said ; ** we do get it.** He added that they were oonridcring 
the advisability of moving their quarters, and abandoning th®^ 
site to the Buffaloes. 

Garnet. —I made no inquiry regarding the games played by 
either the Wanni^r^ or Vaeddas. Mr. F. Lewis has informed 

*■ The TapfohaniAn, Vol. i. p. 
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me that the only one of which he heard was played with the 
■;mAll red seeds of the Olinda Creeper pr€cuicfius), 

which one peison tossed to another. 1 feel no doubt that 
other amusements are known to them. 

PoiIk-StO(ries^““The most secluded Village Vaeddas * of the 
interior told me that they are acquainted with many fulk- 
atories, llie names of several that they mentioued, as well 
as others that I have collected from people of different villages, 
show that they are the same as the tales related by the Kandian 
SinhaJcjse of the North-western and North-central Provinces. 
Thfiy appear to have been learnt, like the one already given^ 
from Kandian Sinhalese visitors or settlers^ or perhaps have 
been passed down from the earUer Vaeddas of the North- 
central Province, w^ho must have acquired them Irom their 
neighbours in that case. There is not one among them^ so 
far as my inlormatiun extends, which describes the primitive 
life, or ideas, or customs of the Forest Vaeddas. This almost 
makes one doubt if the Forest Vaedda is an altogether primitive 
being. 

I reserve the stories for publication with a coUectian of 
other Sinhalese tales ; but 1 append a translation of one* evi¬ 
dently of early date, about a Vaedda. that was written in 
Sinhalese for me in the North-central Province. Its conclu¬ 
sion is interesting. It will be observed that notwithstanding 
his poverty, the Vaedda is represented as being appointed the 
local king of the district in which he lived. 1 have adhered 
to the words of the story as they were writteUp and have 
mserted in brackets a few others that are required to explain 
the moaning in some places. 


' A Story of a Vaedda ' 

Once upon a time in a dty a dsna [or feast for Buddhbt 
monks] was given at the royal palace. On the next day tht? 
surplus rioc w-as deposited for animab to eat, and dogs, cats, 

^ Excepting one iiinall Voedi bamkt, there h uot a vithin 

tea or twelve miJe§ of theirs. 
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pig^.* fowls, and crows came aod began to devour it. Then 
a Vaedi youth, who had gone to kill some game and was hungry, 
came and saw the fowls and pigs eating some cold cooked 
rice, whereupon he went to the heap of rice, and pushing aside 
the upper part of it took a little from the bottom and ate it. 

At that time the royal Princess was at the open uprper story 
of the palace- She saw this action of the Vaedda. and re¬ 
marked to her mother, “ Ane ! Amme 1 However poor a 
man may be he does not do that disgusting work/' The 
Queen admonished the Princess, and said to her, Appa 1 My 
daughter, do not say so of any man whatever; you do not 
know what may happen to you* [It might be your fate to be 
married to such a person.]Then the Princess, speaking in 
ridicule of the Vaeddl’s want of good looks, replied, " U so, 
w'hy should 1 wear this costume ? [I may as well begin to 
dress like my future husband's people.] The Vaeddi, after 
stopping and overhearing this conversation, went away. 

As a lion used to come to that dty [and carry off the in¬ 
habitants] the King subsequently caused the following pro¬ 
clamation to be made by beat of tom-toms r ** I will give my 
daughter to any person whatever who kills the lion which 
comes to this dty [and devours the people.]'" On hearing 
this, the Vaedi youth dug a hole in the path by which the lion 
came, and having got hid in it, when the animal approached 
shot it with his bow and arrow and killed it. 

When the King leamt that somebody had killed the lion, 
he gave puhUc notice that its destroyer should be sought for. 
The Vaedi youth then came forw-ard, and after he had [proved 
that he the person who kdled it] the King gave that royaJ 
Princess to him in marriage [and he went away with her]. 

Wliile she was living with him another good-looking Vaedi 
youth accompanied him one day. On seeing him, the Princess 
trickishly drove away the VaeddS. w^ho was her husband, and 
married that handsome Vaedi youth. 

It wiis not Jong before this Vaeddir one night kilted a BiiffaJo, 
and [taking some of the flesh] said to the Princess, Cook this 

1 Na pJgif a4v now kept by Kaadiaii ^LiUialeM of the No‘rtb“Osil'tr^ 
Of Kortb-wisitcfft Provinces, 
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and give it to me," The Princess? replied, " It would be dis¬ 
gusting work for me to do ; it is no bu-siness of mine "" ; {and 
iie added] " ^Tiat does it matter if my first husband is not 
good looking ? he was good to me/' Saying this, she drove 
this Vaedda away, and seeking the place w'here the first Vaeddil 
whom she had married was stopping, went up to him, and said, 
" Let us go [home togetherl/' But the Vaedda refused- 

After that she put on her Prince's robes as before* and 
came away. 

In a little w'hile afterwards that very Vaedda was appointed 
to the kingship* and everybody subsequently lived prosper¬ 
ously and in health,^ 

WTien they can repeat, as they have done for me, page after 
page of these stories, varying in almost no detail from those 
of the Kandians, it does seem rather absurd that some who 
have described these people should have remarked that their 
memories are defective. What better test of their retentive 
powers could be desired ? 

Are the Forest Vaeddas Primitive P—I have ventured to 
utter a doubt as to the position of the Forest Vaedda of these 
daj^. Is he, at least in part, the degenerate descendant of 
more dvitbed ancestors, and not altogether primitive ? There 
are one or two facts which to certain extent tell in favour 
of such an hypothesis. 

It is made clear by Captain Robert Knox ^ that in the 
middle of the seventeenth century the majority of those who 
retained the name of Vaeddas were such as we should now 
term Forest Vaeddas. They were then found throughout a 
kirge tract of country in addition to the present Vaedi-rata 
or ' Vaedda Country," on the east of the Kandian mountains. ■ 
He mentioned that about HuniUa, in the North’-central Pro¬ 
vince, ' there are many of them that are pretty tame and 

* A proof* ftccordlng to Eastern notions, of tJic? MceHence ol the 
niJjsr, 

* An Erimtimt of tiu Isiand i6Hi, p, 

* At the begumiag of hat Century PercLval mentians Vaeddaa ai 
toeing found m conaiderabltitiuttibei^in the Northern Province. Prob¬ 
ably these were Wannlyafl, {An Ac^Mnt of ike Ji^nd of C€ykm. 
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come and buy and sdl among the people.* and that he saw 
many of their campingn^ounds in the forests between Anurid' 
hapiita and Arippu. Even if' the tamer sort * could be found 
* it must be with a great search in the woods/ as " they hxv^ 
no Towns nor Houses/ All lived solely by hunting ; * they 
never Till any ground for Com^ their Food being only Fle 5 »h/ 

I shall assume, therefore ^ that a few centuries ago the 
ancestors of all the present Village V^aeddas were in reality 
Forest Vaeddas—as we know was actually the case with many 
of them during the last century—and that at that period they 
acknowledged the same deities as their descendants. 

The evidencOp chiefly found in succeeding pages, which 
tends to indicate either the tape of the Forest Vaeddas from 
a more civilised state, or their d^e connexion in former times 
tvith d’VThsed people, is as follows 

1 . They claim to belong to the highest castes of Vaeddas, 
Some of the wildest of them are membCTS of the Bundara 
\Varig 6 ,' the Chiefs Clan/ from w^hich alone the Viiedda chiefs 
and kings were taken in ancient times. If these chiefs were 
civilised, many of the other members of the same leading clan 
were probably equally dvilised* 

2 . Their knowledge of the Sinhalese language, which they 
spoke even in the time of Knox, Had they always been iso* 
latcd from dvilisation, as at present, it is difficult to com-* 
prebend how they could acquire this language. The tact that 
they understand and use in invocations such classical expres- 
sions as NirindM^^ "Chief of menp’ a poetical title meaning a 
king, proves a more or less intimate acquaintaiice with the 
tongue in andent times. Such a word is never employed in 
modem coUoquinl ShihaJese. 

3 . Their adoption of the worship of the Goddess Mohini. 
which must have been acquired through Sinhalese who bad 
taken it over from Tamils^ if not directly from Tamils. In 
either case it postulates an intimate and lengthened acqu^dat' 
ance with civilised people. 

^ Tbis word, the SiDhale$« form of K^arm -h tfidm, occurs til ^ 
vtic^doa ai the Vaeddu whicn Dr. Seligmami was good ^ 

show me. 
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4 . Their cult of Panikki [the] Vuedda. a distinguiished 

Vaedi chief who Jived in the North-western Province, and vva 3 
created a Mudiyanae or Mndahyar (the tide of a 

superior chicltain], in the latter half of the fifteenth century. 

5 . Their adoption of a whole series of the demons of the 
SiohaJese, which were acquired by the latter from the Dravi^ 
dians of Southern India. Nothing but a very close connexion 
with the Sinhalese or Tamib can account fur their taking over 
these evil deities and learning their attributes. 

6 . The mixed blood of the Forest Vaeddis, as well as that 
of the Village Vaeddas. WTiile the majority are brown, some 
have black skins, which cannot have descended from Sinhalese, 
anioiig whom a really black colour is quite exceptionnt ■ it 
must be derived from a strain of DrSvidian blood. To acquire 
it they must have been on terms of intimacy with Sola or 
Pandiyan Tamils.^ 

In the face of these facts it is difficult to resist the conclusion 
either that nearly all were once partly, if only slight!v. civiliserf, 
m that at the least they must have been joined in their furcst 
life by considerable numbers of Sinhalese and a few Tamils, 
that is, by civilised people, Knox even stated that this was 
the case. He remarked, ' They are reported to t»e oourteous. 
Some of the Chin^uUiyi [Sinhalese] in discontent will leave 
their houses and friends and go and live among them, whtfre 
they are ctviJIy entertained' {p, 63 ). This adoption of the 
hunting life by occasional dviiised villagers most probably 
Continued for many centuries, and the cumiiLitive effect of its 
influence on the Vaeddas Ls evident in their lan gitiyge and 
beliefs.® 

[ have already drawn attention to the incontroivertible 
fact that there was a considerable Vaedda population at 
i^arSdhapum in the time of Pa]:iidnkabhaya; and I may 
remark that the evidence of the caves is conclusive as to the 
abandonment of the cave life by nearly all the Vaeddas in pre- 

Dt, Sfthgia^n with sotnE Tamil m the Invota- 

tiaa* Qf Vaeddaa. 

' * iff the V^da villages in thn North-edatraJ Province, 

Sinhalese sqnattera have seHIdd in every hamJet/ 

{ nihadglogical Survey. Axntml Report for 18^7, p. to^ fixptziofe.) 
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Cliristuin limes. There is good reason to believe that the 
caves were tint rcKjccopied bv them until several centuries 
had elapsed after the time of Christ. The people who had 
lived in them must have become villagers. It is possible that 
heavy tavallou, or mtBgovemmcnt, or Tamil invasions induced 
a, certain miinber of these villagers, who had always lived 
partly by hunting, to rev^ to the forest life of their anceston 
Partiffi of Kaudian hunters often occupy some of the caves for 
a coiisideja.b1e time at the present day. 

High P^nlr of Vaeddas.—The Vaeddas claim to be of high 
caste, and their leading clans hold that they are not inferior 
in this t'cspect' to any Sinhalese, whom they consider to be 
interlopers. One of them remarked to me, " The whole 
country was ours before the Sitihalese came,** It is significant 
that their rank does uot depend on their present state of 
civilisation: some of the wildest Forest Vaeddas bekmg to 
the highest clan, from which their chiefs were sdected. 

The ending of the story which has just been given was con* 
sideced by inhalese villagers of the North-western Province 
to be quite appropriate, and they stated that it was in accord¬ 
ance with their traditions. They saw notiiing incougnwus 
in the appointment of a Vaedda. over people of their own race 
There are other examples which confirm the Sinhalese and 
Vaftdi traditions of the high rank held by their chiets, Ow 
of them occurs in an inscription. 

At the side of a flight of steps cut in the rock at Darobulla 
to facilitate the descent from the celebrated cave-temple, the 
largest in Ceylon, to the quarters occupied by the Buddhist 
monks, near which many other monastic buildings stood m 
former times, several short inscriptions in coUoqtiial Suihalesc 
of about the third or fourth century a.d. were left as records 
of the comincncement of the rhiselling work for cutting out 
the steps. They record the names of pious personages who 
perhaps bore part of the expense of the work. Such records 
as Antateya Wiihabalui iaiti pataga ti, ' The place begun by th^ 
Minister Wa.sahha ’: Naku Iskhi kahi patagati, ‘ NSga having 
made a mark began (the work here) '; Muroanayshif 
* Begun by Sumana' ; Mitaka buja patagati, ' Begun by 
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landed proprietor Mitta/—leave no doubt aa to their general 
import. 

Another * of these notices nins, Sidka. Ra}d Pulida Abaya 
tt^k&re Sidahata kapa galit, * Hail [ the stone cat by Slddhattha, 
King Abhaya. the Fulinda, having caused k to be dose/ 
The appellation Pslisda shovrs that this Irtng wm a Vaedda. 
When the expression occurs in the Mahivausa it certainly 
refers to the Vaaddas, and there is nothing to indicate that 
in the present Instance the ■^'ord has a diHercnt meaning- 
So far as it is of value, the SuihaJese story also supports 
this interpretatioti, which at once sets aside all doubts ;is to 
the high caste-rank of the ancient Vaeddas, and the command- 
ing position of the superior Vaedda chiefs even seven or eight 
centimes after the accession of the fir^t Sinhalese king. 

Coming down to much later tinies, there is conclusive evi¬ 
dence of their powder in a manuscript (the Wanni Kada-in 
Pota, * the Book of the W anni Boundaries *) of the time of 
King Bhuvaneka B4hu VI of Kotta ( 14614-1471 A^n.), which 
con tarns an account of the appointment nf a chieftain called 
Pamkki Vaedda, of Eri 3 "iwa, a village near GaJgamuwa hi 
the Kunmaigala district, to dehne the boundaries of the Four 
W’anni Pattns or divisions of what is now the North-western 
Province. He w^aa granted the title of * Bandiira Mudiyansd/ 
an expression which could only be applied to a chief of very 
high CiKle. After stating the limits of the district^ the account 
concludes as follows in one manuscript: ■ " Having received 
the orders if pm the Lord, the Sinhalese * King* Bhuvanaika 
B5hu, Panikid Vaedda fixed and gave the boundari^/ 
Panikki Vaedda was evidently one of the most important 
chiefs in Ceylon at that time. He was not merdy the supremo 
chief of the Four Wanni Pattus (Puttalam Pattuwa, Munis- 
saram Pattnwa, Demala Pattuwa^ and the W anni Hat 
Pattu) : these districts were granted to him and his heirs for 
' A facsimile wOf be rDqod in Fig. No. 15 J+ 

4 Them are variatioiii in Uie wonting, but not many in the matter, 
■of mamisTrip ta. 

Aa this expr^asidni jalso shown, there iA some Teason to believe Uiat 
the book WM written a Viiedda. reference being irinde in it tn * nur 
servitude * which BhuvonSka .Bahu abolished. 
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ever. This record is so important that 1 give the words in 
lull, with a translation* 

S1t3.waka waeda rni Bhuvancka B5hu devi mahi rajjurxi' 
wannen vedi Eriyawe Panikki Vaeddat^L me hatara pattuwa 
karia ^iTi kota Irabanda pawatina tek iaebun^ya. 

" Having fixed the boandaries. these four Pattiis were granted 
to Panikki Vaedda of EriySwa as long as the sun and moon 
last, by the Great King His Majesty Bhuvanfika Blbn who 
dwelt at SitSwaka." 

He is elsewhere termed W’^awni Aaiarrt patlu Eriy^i PnHikhi- 
ralii, * the Elephant-catcher Chief of Eriyavra over the Four 
Wanni Pattus ’; and the leaders under him, called Panikki- 
r^as or merely PanikkiyiSp are mentioned as Aaiwra jya^iuwi 
Viteddan^ * these ^'‘aeddas of the four Piattus ’ or districts. 

He was an Elephant catcher {PaffiAAiya) i and as stated 
in Uphana*s Btiddhisi Twis, p. 236 , he and another c^ef 
named Dippitigama Li 3 ^na Vaeddip or in another manuscriptt 
Lekan Polpitiye Liyana VaeddS, a Secretary or Regi 5 irar> 
were ordered by the king to capture a Tusk-elephant and take 
it direct tojSitSwaka, where they showed the king the manner 
of tying up a wild elephantp the newiy captured animal having 
been freed for the purpose inside a circle of tame female ele¬ 
phants, The men who tied up the elephant received prcsenl^ 
and high^DUtiding titles ; one of them tecame Eriy^wa Wanm- 
n&yaka Si^ihappu'jMudiyTinse, and another was called Rija- 
paksa Kumara Si:pha Wanniya. 

The villages of these men^ or the chiefs Avho assisted in the 
capture of the animal, are mentioned as EriySiwa, GSJa-waewat 
Xhinupota-gama, Kaekuna-wacwa, VVUawa* WarS-gamEnana. 
Hulugalln, HatS-g ammana , Wenda-kadnwa., ILahagalla, Udw- 
weriya, and Polpiti-gama ; they are nearly ail stiU occupied 
by Kandian Sinhalese who must be the descendants of thes® 
Vaeddas of the fifteenth century. Large tracts of rice fields 
were cultivated at these villages, the sowing-extents being 
stated in the manuscript. 

These are not the only records of the deeds of Panikki Vaed¬ 
da. When some princes with armed followers arrtved 
India at Ponparappu, his" Archer Vaeddas' {Malalu l a^ddan) 
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at once notified the matter to this chief, and Panikki, who 
is abo termed Panikki Maetiyd^ ' the Minister Partikkip' pro¬ 
ceeded to the spot with a large force of Vaeddas to inquire 
into tlie cause of their coming. He translated into Tamil the 
words of the Vaeddas, for the benefit of the visitors, made 
them show him the presents which they had brought for the 
king, and sent his royal master a full report, stating that they 
canied swords slung from their right shoulders and shields in 
their left hands, but that they stated that they came as friends^ 
and were in ^^'ant of food ; he a\viiited instructions ^ Eventu¬ 
ally he was ordered to feed them, and to allow them to proceed 
to Sitiwaka for an audience with the king* A large guard of 
Vaeddas under Panikki accompanied them, apparently to see 
that they caused no damage on the way. The visitors stopped 
at Munessaram to pay their devotions at a temple of Vishnu, 
who granted them permission to proceed to the king. 

In the first half of the seventeenth century we find Vaeddas 
still holding important positions in the countrj'. A short 
manuscript in my possession which apparently dates from 
about 1640, contains some particulars oi the cffortB made by 
Prince Wijapala to retain the control of the Mdtak dstrict- 
As we learn from the MaMvansa {ii, p. 330)* the Priticeb father 
was King Wimala Dharma Suriya 1 (i5cj2~r63o): and his 
unde Senemtna (1620^1627) having succeeded this king placed 
him in charge of the MataJe district. 

The account commences by stating that ' Wijap^ Maha 
fUjay^o, of the Godapola Maha WasaJa,^ or palace, having 
failed to conquer his enemies—that b, his cntisin, Raiasmha, 
who had followed Seneratna on the thtxrtic, and with whom 
he had quarrcDed—called out his adherents in the Matale dis* 
trict, and with their assistance dispossessed several chiefs of 
their territories. The representatives of ' the thiw M^tale 
Houses' responded to bis summons; thej' were KnJatunga 
Mudiyanse of Uduplbilla, Candrasikara Mudiyansi of Dubu- 
kala, and WaniSel^ Mudiyanse of Alu MThircL 

The lollowing Vaedda chiefs are also mentioned; The 
Vaedda chief of Hulangomuwa, Yahamipat V'aedda. Knunik 
Vaedda ol Pallakanan-gomuw'a^ H^t Vaedda of Nikakotnwa^ 
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Maha Tsutipala Vaedda of ^lapatwHla, Malta Domba Vaeddi 
of Dombawala, Wall! Vacddi of Wallivela (a female Chief), 
M aha KawuddlS Vacdda of Kawofjiipalla, Nairap VaeddS of 
N§rao-gomiiwa, Herat BancjSra Vaedda of Madawala^ Imiyl 
Vaedda of Kampalla, Makaray 3 > Vaeddip Koduni Vaeddi, 
Raek^ Vaedda (evidently a titkp as he was the Guardkn of 
the district boundary),, 3 ielaha Kanda Vaedda of Kandapalkap 
H™piti of Galeve[ap Biju of Lldugod^p Mimnnmu of Pallesiya 
Pattuwa, D^vakriti of Melpiriyap and KaduMra of Bibilc. 
^\1I these are dilated to be Vaeddas ; they were ' of the Vaedi 
wSsagama/ 

As no other le^iders are mentjoried, it h certain that these 
Vaeddii chiefs were included among the most important per¬ 
sonages next to the three superior Kandian chiefs. The 
M^tale district was evidently full of Vaeddas at that period. 

The manuscript also contains a bare reference to the reason 
of the invasion nf Ceylon by the Solians of Madura in the 
reign of Wankan^ika Tissa (110-113 This is termed 

" the War of die short-homed BuiJaJo 
hatana) of the widowed Vacddi, Simi of Dodnndeniya/ L*ii" 
fortnnatelyi no explanation of the phrase is furnished. Doubt¬ 
less it commemomtes some incident that was popularly sup^ 
posed to have led to the w^ar between Cejdon and Madura, 
regarding the cause of which the histories contain no infoima- 
tion. We may conjecture that some traders from iiadura 
lolled or carried off the widow's buffalo, and that the nepris^ 
made by the Vaeddas eventually induced the Solian king to 
avenge his subjects by invading the country. V\Tiether the 
dispute originated in this manner or not, the traditional phrase 
may be takfm to prove that the Vaeddas poss^sed buffaJoes 
in the second century a.d. 

Their high caste-rank is still admitted by most Sinhalese 
who axe acquainted with them. I was inforaied thirty years 
ago by the brother of one of the Ra{ieinahatjna\^, the superior 
Kojidian ctuefsp that his family wiis intiniately allied to the 
Vaeddas by marriage, and that such a conncxiciii was con- 
sidered to be by no means a mis^tlliancip. 

No one who knows the intense family pride of the Kandian 
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chiefs iroaid si^ppose that they Wi-ould allow Ihcb sous to maiiy 
wives ^elected Irom the Vaedda clans if these were thought 
to be of much lower social status than themselves; and still 
more rigorously would they be debarred from marriage with 
them il they had been, as Professor R. Virchow said, rnere 
primitive savages of a lower type than the Aii^tinliasts and 
Andamanese. It would an insult to lo even suggost 
that they would in a single mstance under any dreum- 
stances, consent to such unions. 

It is also impo^ible that a race of savages would be selected 
as the spedal guardians of the Important Hindu temple of 
Skanda, the War God, at Katamgama, m Soiithneastcm 
Ceylon. 

Evidence 0! Former Civiliflatioiu—Prolessor R. Virchow has 
written of the Vaedda race that ' One may call it among the 
smallest [in stature] of the li^-ing human tribes'; and alter 
stating that he thought it jvtst conceivable that some mmiins 
indicating their former higher culture might yet be discovered, 
he proceeded to remark, * But what will be gained even by 
this? At best the possibility of placing the Vaeddas m a 
level with the Andamanese and the Australians, wfiilst, Accord¬ 
ing to present facts, they must be placed decidedly luwer, A 
people who do not even possess ctay vessels, w^ho have no 
knowledge of domestic animab beyond thi' dog, who arc 
unacquainted with the simplest forms of gardmiiig and agri- 
cuJture, who lack almost every kind of social iLLStitution, who 
are not even counted among the outcasts by ihcir civilized 
neighbours, cannot possibly ever have had the means which 
make a higber culture of any kind possible. The hypothesis 
of a return to barbarism muat hence be (kfinilcly given up.’ ^ 

Had the teamed Professor been in possession of the informa¬ 
tion which I have given in the last few pages, he might perhaps 
have modified this sweeping condfinination of tht" mce to the 
lowest place among the lowest savages. But even the early 
Sinhalese annalists furnished particulars wliioh, if they are to 
be credited, disprove the Professor's conclusions. 

The references to the Vaeddas in the Sinhalese histories and 
* SIoiu^gTaph an the Vaisdtto {TrsUiahitioBii)!, p, laS. 
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the Valahafsa J&laka story show dearly that m pre-Christiaii 
times, when It must necessarily be admitted that they were 
numerous and weLL known in the country^ part of them at 
least were believed to have held a far higher position in the 
scale of dvilLatiun than their direct representatives of the 
present day. It must not be forgotten that the accounts 
which we possef;s were compiled from annals that were almost 
certainly—as the accuracy of the details in other respects 
shows—committed to writing by the second if not the third 
century b-C, The more our knowledge of the early totory of 
the country progresses the more evident does the general 
truthfulness of the early accounts become. The careful Sin* 
halese chroniclers of that time w^ould be most unlikely to 
attribute to the aborigines more advanced customs than those 
which they s;lw for theinselves among thpm , or to place them 
in a higher sirdal position than they occupied in their day or 
in the traditions of their forefathers. 

In describing the tincivilised natives of a amquered 
new'ly acquired territorj', the general tendency among writers 
do™ to comparatively ri^cent times, and not among the early 
authors only, has been in the opposite direction. They have 
represented people with a certain amount of culture as mere 
savages, and savages have been even described as no betta 
than the wild beasts, arid as using no human form of speech 
On this account, iiny evidence of the civilisatioa of the 
ancestors of the Vaeddas which occurs in the early histories 
be accepted with much confidence. 

^\Tiat Ls this evidence ? * Assuming it to be trustw'orthy, 
let tis see what deductions may be legitiniately drawn from it 

We are told that the country was politically organised, that 
ti, that ill the fifth century dx, it was ruled over by chiefs 
who lived at settled towns or villages which had a considerable 
puprulatioii. Eighty years after the first Sinhalese king begiiii 
his reign, we hud a supreme sovereign of the Vaoddas, whos^ 
name b given as CitU. residing at Anuradhapura almcst on 
an equality with the Sinlialcse king, and sitting on a similar 
tlirone to Ms when the royal party were presimt at puhlic 

*■ It will he found in detaiJ ui the preceding p^S®' 
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festivals and spotu. It b specially added, in order to mark 
the position held by the Vaedda chief, that both the thrones 
^vere of the same height. According to eastern custom^ and 
even western also* this proves that the Vaedda ruler took pre¬ 
cedence of all persons in the country except the Sinhalese long 
himself, who thus publicly acknowledged their eciualitv of 
rank. Had the annaUst been a Vaedda, we might suspect 
that he had invented such a description of his sovere%n*s 
status at the court; we may leel sure that no Sinhalese chroni¬ 
cler would have deliberately perpetuated a story which placed 
the ruler of the aborigiiies in such a prominent position unless 
he and hb compatriots believed that the Vaedda chief had 
actually occupied it. 

In addition to the sovereign of the Vaeddas, another Vaedda 
chieftain, Kalavelap who held a post of almost ec^ual importance 
in the country, b mentioned as residing at the Sinhalese capi tal. 
It is exphdtly stated that it was with the assbtance of these 
two chiefs that the Sinhalese king ruled over the countrJ^ it 
may be said, thereforep that this account completely suppDrts 
the more doubtful one wiuch is given of the social position of 
the local chiefs in the time of \\^ijaya. They were persons 
with whom the Sinhalese mien could associate on terms of 
practical equality. I suggest also that it b difficult to account 
for the devotion of the Vaeddas to Pa^dukabhaya, befoio he 
became ldt\g. unless he was connected with their race through 
hb grandmother. 

The reference to the w^edding festivities of even the local 
rulers of the Vaeddas indicates that they were elaborate fes¬ 
tivals which lasted some daySp and that the etiquette of the 
country rendered it necessary for the princess who was to be 
married to be escorted by her mother to the tovm or settlement 
at which the ruler dwelt to wiiom she was to be united. 

The Vaeddas arc described as being well dressed. The kings 
had a special ceremonial costume Avhich even a prince from 
the court of one of the sovereigns of the Ganges vallej" was 
not ashamed to wear when he assumed the sovereignty over 
them. The costumes or omameuts of the royal retinue were 
also found suitable for the followers of the Indian prince. It 
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b clear that the dresses of suC’h people were no mere 
cloths of Kill bark, or girdles ol leafy twig^. They most have 
consisted of imported cotton doth of an omaniental pattenip 
hncaught into the coimtrj^' either by Magadhese or Soutli-Indian 
traders. 

These statements are sopparted by modem Sinlialese tra¬ 
ditions, and the acccHints of the Vaeddas which were collected 
by Mr. Nevill. These Tiame even the clan, the 
warige—the * Chief"s Clan/ which still exists* and to which 
some of the wildest Forest Vaeddas belong ^—from which the 
kings and chiefs were chosen in former times; and they men- 
tion the coloured dresses and jewels, and the golden household 
utensik w hich their more settled representatives still possessed 
in the last century. Among the names of modem Village 
Vaeddas given below it will be seen that one is calleci Kanduntt 
VVanniya, ' the Wanrdya ol the Golden Bows/ * 

If the Vaeddas w'ene in the state of civilisation which these 
facts indicate, it would be unjustifiable to suppose that they 
could be ignorant of all knowledge of numbers. 

The Sinhalese annalists and the writer uf the l/aMhjissa 
Jataka agree that trading vessels wiere often wrecked on the 
shores of Ceylon before the advent of WijavB* that is. in or 
before the fifth century b.c. The tradition of the Vaeddas 
b also quite definite as to the airival of their siupreme deity 
in a ship from Southern India. ' in the olden time/ which we 
know by the reference to him in the reign of Pandukabhaya 
must have been prior to the fourth Cfntury flx. 

These were not local ships ; it b practically certain that 
they were vessels which came from ports on the Indian coasts. 
In the Sankha Jataka (No. 442) there b a refeienoe to a ship 
built of planks, with three masts ; and voyages were certainly 
made at an early date from the Ganges valley to Suvanna- 
bhuTiii, * the Land of Gold,^ that b. Burma. In the 1 
Atxiiqtmry for 1876, vol. v, p. 340, Dr. J. Muir published trans- 
la tions of some nuutims from the Mah^-Bharata, one of which 

* f have siatM th^t [ tact Foine who belonged to it. 

* This lg ftrong evidctii:e Uiftt the Wanniyu are really Vaedds^ 1 
another Vaedda ia also called * WarLiii>'a7 
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runs. " On seas, In forests wild, the boJd will risk tfieir pTcdoiis 
lives for gold ' ; and even in Vedic thxxi^ sea-voyages, wme of 
wbidi occupied soveml days, are often mentioned. It must 
have been such vessels as these which brought the first Gangetic 
travellers, and at a much later date VVi}a3^ and his. relatives, 
and their followers. 

With w'hat object did the first Magadhese traders wnture 
Eiptm the dangerous voyage to Ceylon from their distant coun- 
fT>' on the Ganges, a journey of more than 1,600 miles ? This 
long voyage cannot have been undertiiken for any other purpose 
than to obtain the articles produced in the country^ ivory, 
WM, incense,^ and probably also pearls and gems,* being part 
of them. Wc know also that these wtre not paid for with 
money, which would have been useless to the natives; the 
traders must have brought with them cargoes of other goods, 
like those tdeen to Burma according to the Jfltaka stories (in 
which whole shiploads of merchandise are mentioned)—to be 
disposed of in exchange for the local commodities. We shall 
probably be correct in assuming that these cargoes consisted 
largely of cotton materials, beads and other ornaments, axes 
and arrow-heads of steely and cooking and other vessels of 
earthemfc^are, copper, or brass, all of which would be readily 
taken by the natives in exchange far the produce of the country^ 
This at once presupposes an internal trade in these articles, 
like that of prehistoric people in Europe, All would not be 
retained in the hands of the dwellers on the caast; a part of 
them would be distributed throughout the whole country by 
some fonn of barter,*^ or possibly by local traders established 
at settlements far inland, in the ‘ forests wild" of the Maha- 
Bhirata, where the produce of the district would be collected 
in exchange far them, exactly as at present. 

^ Tlie SlahJtvaiisa atAtE!f that Wiiayn sent to his father-in-law the 
Kinif of Madura, peark, and r h anl K p, pp^ 34. 35). 

* So also it Is of the natives of Central Aa«ttmha, ' The tnuJing 

prupensitiiis cjf the Australian natives have led long agn to the diaposal 
f*r and wide nver the contjnvnt of the iron tomahawk of the white 
, , , One group barters what if makes? for the products of anothtf 
living, it Play be, a hundred miles away/ fDr. fjowiti, TiSrf iVaftiw 
Tn&sj 0/ C*rUraI ^MsfratiA, p. J75.) There wm a similar prehistoric 
trade among the Ameritan Indians, and in Europe in Ncolithfc tunes. 
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The mere fact that Indian traders came so frequently tu 
Ceylon that vf^sels were known to be often wrecked on the 
coasts, proves, without any other evidence, that many natives 
were in a far more advanced state that the present wild dwellers 
in the eastern forests, with whom no regular trade could be 
possible. Permanent trading centres must have been estab* 
Ibhed at fixed and welUcnown points on the coast, near native 
settlements, at which the vessels called, and to which the 
articles produced in the coimtry would be conveyed for barter 
with the adventurous merchants who came for them with the 
monsoon winds. All this must necessarily foUow if such tmdera 
came to Ceylon: and that they did visit the island is con¬ 
firmed by the presence of the natives of the Ganges valley as 
settlers in the fifth century h.c. It is impossible that these 
settlers were the first persons to visit Ceylon from MagadhaK 
The Magadhese were a nation of traders (as the Ordinances oi 
Manu teU us), and probably knew all the co^ts of the Bay of 
Bengal. If they were acquainted with the voyage to Burma 
they wt>uld experience no greater difficulty in finding their 
way down the Indian coast to Ceylon. In the Sussondi jatoka 
(No. 360) merchants are stated to have proceeded by water from 
Benares to Nagadipa, that is, northern Ceylon, in former times. 

If some of the mhabitants were carrying on a trade with 
Indian merchants, and their rulers were considered by the 
SinfaaJese sovereigns to be sufficiently civilised to associate 
with them, we ma y stiU surmise that a great number of the 
natives continued to gain a living wholly or partly as hunters^ 
leading while in the forests the same wild life as their descen¬ 
dants of the present day. 

The annalists evidently believed that no rice was grown ia 
the country before Wijaya's time, since they specially explam 
that the rice which was cooked for traveUers when they Innded 
w'as procured from stores brought by that were wrecked 
on the coast. According to the custom or law regarding such 
matters in other countries, of which rrumy examples might be 
quoted, these wrecked vessels would be looked upon as lawful 
prizes, either sent by their Ctods for their special benefit, 
rejected by the God who ruled over the w-aters. 
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I assume that as the newcomers from the Ganges valley^ 
mtroducLDg various arts of their own country^ settled down 
permanently, and exhibited a more stable lorm oi civilisation 
than that of the aborigines, they must necessarily have inter- 
imnried with the more advanced natives. While they were 
being gradually absorbed by them—which would not occupy 
a Jong period after immigration, which w^as probably never 
extensive, from the Ganges valley ceased—they imparted to 
them their own culture, and to a great extent their language. 

But the physique, and colour, and hunting proclivities re¬ 
mained unchanged^ Many of the villagers of the North-central 
and North-western Provinces jnetcly require to be sent to live 
in the forests In order to become once more practically the 
same Forest Vaeddas who lived by hunting be lore the time 
of Wijaya, If these people were bolated in the forests for a 
veiy short period, I am sure that in most r^pects they w^ould 
be indistingmsbable from the Vaeddas, just as the Wanniyas 
resemble them. It would be an unavoidable result of the 
environment. They could make neither potterjMinr iron or 
stone implements ^; and dogs wwld be the only domestic 
animals that they could retain in the forests. AH Sinhalese 
and Wanniya hunters lead the life of the Forest Vaeddas after 
they leave their on their hunting expeditions, carrying 

only a smah bag of millet-flour, gourds for water, an axe, ^ 
knife, and usually, but not aJw^ays, either a gun or bow-s and 
arrows. They all anticipate such a life with pleasure ; they 
are stiU Vaeddas at heart. They dress almost like the Vaeddas^ 
Md get the $ame food in the very same manner. 

This shows that the appliances of the Vaeddas arc such as 
are best suited to their forest life, and that the absence of 
othere is not a proof that they are the lowest savages. It 
only provi 5 that they havu practically all the implements that 
are necessary^ in these dense forests. I cannot imagine that 
any others but the knife would be of the least use to such 
hunters. 

The omissiorn to keep any record of time, whether days of 
the w^ek, or months, or years, cannot be considered to be 
^ If tJie patten? and RmiUis wero cTEcImiod. 
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coacitisive eviden.c« of a primitive state* I found it eqtmlly 
absent among the Adjammateyi or Joins (the Diolas of French 
aiitbora]! of West Africa, who are admitted by other natira 
to be the best agriculturists in the Gambia valley* They 
stated to tnc that they only recognised the season for preparing 
the ground far crops by observing the Qowering of certain 
forest Yet they have fully inflected verbs, with eight 

tenses and eight personsp and no than eight regularly 
formed conjugations derived from each verbal root* 

Sop also^ to the early Greeks Hesiod said:— 

*Whefl AtJas-bora, Plriad starsi arise 
Before the fiun above the dawtiing skiea 
'Tis time to reap ■ ami whoi at sonriae now 
They Hmt beDeatti the VVesst, *ti5 rimo to plouglL' 

The small cranial Capacity of the Vaeddas is not a proof of 
their low intellectual status. Dr. Virchow has sho\ra that the 
fike of the brain in four Tamil skulls is pntctically identical 
with theirs, and he states that other SouthTndian skulls aie 
similar. No onep I presume, will venture to maintain that 
the TomilSp or rather the Dravidians, are not a highly inteh 
lectnal race, to whom India possibly owes a part of its present 
culture. The Rt. Rev. Dr* Caldwell, the greatest authority on 
the subject, said m the Preface to his Grammar af ih^ Dnividian 
Languag^i, * It is impossible for any European who has 
acquired a competent knowledge of any of the Dravidiaii 
languages—say Tamil—to regard otherwise than with respect 
the intellectual capacity of a people amongst whom so wonda^- 
ful an organ of thought has been developed " (and ed.. p. be). 

M. de Quatrefages also remarked that ' the development of 
the intellectual faculties ol man is to a great extent independent 
of the capacity of the cranittm, and the volume of the brain/ ^ 
As to the opinion which is sometimes expressed regarding 
the intellectual effect of variously proportioned brains. ther« 
is nothing to show that the Vaedda cranium is infcjiDr in ment^ 
power to that of other dolicliDcephalic people. As a matter 
of faetj it is open to doubt if the mere proportions of the 
cranium are more than insignificant factors in the case, Bts- 
* Tkd Human Specus, p. 3S4. 
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chycephalic races are not necessarily of greater mental power 
than dolichocephalic races. Thus the Lapps are at the limit 
of brachycephaiy^ vvith a cnuiial index of 85 ; and Mongols, 
Turks, Javanese^ North Americans and even Andaman Island- 
era have a higher index than Parisians.^ 

In dealing with the pt^itinn of the Vaeddas, ^ve are faced 
Avith tins difficulty—that a portion of the race relatively 
civilised in ancient times, while certain members ol it are 
found at the present day almost in the state occupied by same 
of the most primitive peoples. We must adopt a theory which 
will include all the facts of the case ; and not one which ignores 
some of the most important and signiheant and incontrovertible 
historical details and traditions. \V^ cannot select the smallest 
and Arildeat group of Vaeddas^ and because of their simple life 
as Imnteni place the whole race in the position which they 
continue to occupy, not because, like the aborigines of Australia 
and the Andamans, they are intellectually incapable of ri^ng 
above it, w'hich the example of the others has completely 
disproved, but partly by accident and partly of their own free 
choice- 

My conclusion therefore is that whether there has been any 
retrogression of the present Forest Vaeddas from a cert a m low 
state of dvilbation or not, in very early tim^ a great part of 
the race bad reached a much more advanced state of culture 
than the wilder members of it, wffiose more or less isolated 
life either as hunters^ or as hunters-and-villagers* did not 
in many cases induce them to fed any desire to partidpate 
in iL This more civilised portion has absorbed the Gangetic 
settlers, and acquired their status and language, and with 
some intermixture of Dravidian blood, or in many instances 
wHihout it, has become the existing Kandian Sinhalese race. 

The ancestors of the present few' hunting Vaedefes—who now 
most probably number much less than one hundred—either 
abandoned, some centuries after Christ, a furm of dllage life 
in which they were partly or chiefly hunters^ and reverted to the 
forest life of their forefathers: or^ like some of the wild hunting 
tribes of the South Indian hills, remained, at lea.st until very 

^ Topmaxii, quoting Broca and Hamy in pp. 24 r. 142. 
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riiceait years, in nearly the otiginaJ condition of the first corners 
to Ceylon, apparently simply because they preferred the free 
untratomeUed life in the woods, and found their accnstomed 
habits and household articles suited to all the requirement? 
of a hunter’s existence in the forests of Ceylom The evidence 
afforded by the caves appears to me to be in favour of the 
former theory, which is also supported by the loss of their 
original language and their adoption of the SmhaJese tongue. 

The majority, however, of those who did not coalesce with 
the Gangietic settlers and their descendants, or accept their 
mode of life and culture, have, in comparatively modem times. ^ 
and in certain instances partly through compulHtm—since 
jxiftions of the forests in which they were accustomed to hunt 
have been cut down in order to permit rice and miUet coltiva^ 
tion — ^to some extent adopted the more civilised existence of 
their neighbours. Many keep bu&aloes, and all but thtse 
few who live only by hunting and fishing, grow roiUfit and 
other plants suited to their jungle clearings. An excep¬ 
tional few in favourable sites for it even cultivate rice, and, 
as some of them informed me, in recent years have settled 
do’WTi permanently and have planted such fruit trees as Coco¬ 
nuts, Areka-^nuts, and Plantains about their hous^. 

No aigujDients of the supporters of the hypothesis that the 
Vaeddas are. ' at the best, on a level with the Andamanese 
and Australians * (which must imply an incapacity for intel- 
leclu^ development}, can lay aside the examples which ha>'e 
been given ol their high status in former times. Historical 
facts such as th^e must neccsaarily supeisede any theories 
that are not in accordance with them ; if the theories do not 
agree with the facts, so much the worse for the theories. 

A» an example, I ma^ nctc that a£cording to Sir Rjnerson Ttnncnl 
h number of Forest (or* ai he terms them. Rock) Vaeddas setUed denru 
in bmtilris betwMi 1840 and 1850, at one of which there were 
fi ve tamHles, He adds, * it may thtis be said that the dlfitincticni oi 
the Rock Vaeddas has ceased to exist m that part of the country ; sl| 
having more or less adopted the cuBtoius and habits of viUigers^ 
3ad ed., VoL h. p. 447.) 
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T he Vi^eddas are sodally divided into a series of tribes 
or tlans ^ called by them Warige (or Warugfi^ ajcoording 
to Mr. Nevill), of which three hold much higher nmk than the 
rest* with whom their members do not intermarry^ These are 
(r) the Ba^ijara warigCp ' the Chkf^s dan *; (2) the Mortoi 
warige : and (3) the Unapana wartge. 

The tnembers of at least these three danSp and 1 believe 
those of the other dans also^. arc admitted by the Kandian 
Sinhalese to belong to the Goyiwansa or Cultivating caste^ the 
highest among the Sinhalese, though there are sevemi different 
grad^ in iL Mr. Nevill was informed that in andent times 
the \aedda kings and chiefs were selected only from the Ban^ 
dtra warigep as the name indicates. He stated that this daT^ 
IS suppc^ed by some to derive its origin from the children of 
the Vaedda princess Kuweni, ivhom Wijaya married, their 
names being thought to be Sabai^ and Sabari. Of course no 
dependence can be placed on any daim to such a descent, 
though the fact remains that the clan is acknowledged by all 
VaeddaSp as wdl as the Sinhalese who are acquainted with it, 
to be of higher rank than the others. 

How it came about that part of the Forest Vaeddas are 
nicmbers of this dan is a matter deserving special investigatioii. 
It may possibly be an indication of their relapse frem a more 
cultured state for the reasons suggested by me, or owing to 
some cause which imimot now be traced. 

BeJow these come the following clans: (4) Urarta warige, 
«iucL Mr. Nevill called Urawa* and put In the sixth place; 
(5) Kabudetia or Namada wjuige. (6) warigg; 

(7) Aembalanap or Aembala warige ; and Mr. Nevill added 
(S) Ko\ila waname; (9) Tala warige; and three terri- 
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toriai groups, those of (10) Tambalagamo, (11) Kattakulam, 
and (12) Anuradhapura {? Tamankaduwa): as well as (13) the 
Coast Vaeddas. The warigc names of the last four have been 
lost. Possibly the Waimiyas should also be included as an 
additional dan. 

He found that the Kovil waname has four territorial sec¬ 
tions. those of DaiTibana, Miyango<Ja, Makanda, and Galkaeta : 
but their reprtsenUtives are now very few in number, and 
apparently they could give no account of their ancestry, be¬ 
yond a tradition that it was some members of the Dainbana 
section ■who discovered the Goddess Valliyamma as a child in 
the forest near Kataragnma, and adopted and real^d her until 
the War-God Skanda mamed her He learnt that it was 
formerly the duty of this chin to act as guards of the Katara- 
gama temple in south-eastern Ceylon, and that they resided 
in the district adjoining it. 

This temple, dedicated to Skanda, is considered to be one of 
special sanctity, and is visited by pilgrims from all part? of 
India, including even the North-west Pnivinces, How it 
came to be established in such a site, and to acquire such 
importance is, I believe, unknown : it must have been prtly 
due to encouragement and support given by the kings 
Southern Ceylon m the times when they resided at Tissa w 
M 3 gama, which is not far distant. 

Possibly Kataragama may have been an important site of 
the worship of one of the deities of the aborigines. Dr. C. G. 
Seligmann has inlomied me that the Forest Vaeddas high!} 
reverence a deity said by them to be the spirit of a Vaedife 
known during life as Kande WanniyS, by which title he 
frequently addressed in their invocations. If he was an ancient 
deity the new settlers may have identified him with Skanda, 
who is also a hill-god, and to whom worship is paid on 
hills by some of the wild tribes of Sonthem India, accordh'S 
to information derived from a respectable Tamil eyewitness 
of it, Skanda's n?ual name in Ceylon, Kanda Kumara, may 
have as^ted in thb identification, which would account for 
the Vaeddas’ becoming the guardians of his temple, wit 
which, however, Kande Wanniya is not now connected. 


■ -'i ^ 












13 ^ Sk^dA AjicI Valliy:pjnjnfl iTonjora Templ^Jr 


Iw /#ft ri3- 


'il’iiftfi 
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The princes (who may have been Vaedda duels) of KSjara- 
gama. as the place was then called, were induded among the 
distinguished persons who were present when the celebrated 
Bo-tree was planted at Atiuridhapufa in b.c. i and that 
an important Buddhist monastery was established at the spot 
at that time is proved by its being selected by King Devanam- 
piya Tissa as one of the first places at which a shoot of the 
Bo-tree was planted. The only inscription that Dr. E. Muller 
saw there was a defaced one of the fourth century a.i>.^ 

Mr, Nevill referred to a local legend that it was at Katara- 
gama that Skanda and hb forces defeated the Aauras : and 
that he also met Valliyamma and married her there, after she 
had been adopted in a Vaedda family ■; but I never heard of 
her being treated as a special goddess by either Sinhalese or 
Vaeddas. I give an illustration of these two deities (Ftg. 35). 
It represents a panel at the great Saivite temple at Tanjore, 
and may date from the thirteenth coitury a.D. 

WTien Dr. Davy visited Kataragama in 1819 he found two 
enclosures there, and said of them,' In the largest square are the 
Kataragama Deivala [temple], and the Dewsk of his brother 
Gatja [Gan£sa]; a wih^ fledicated to Buddha in a state of 
great neglect, and a fine Bo-gaha [Bd-treeJ ; and six very small 
kdvils [temples], mere empty cells, which are dedicated to 
the Goddess Pattini* and to five demons. In the smaller 
square are contained a little karaiyluwa sacred to Isvara 
[Siva], the KalySna Madama [shed], a kovil dedicated to the 

demon [God] Bhairava, a rest-house for pilgrims, and some 
offices.' * 


The tenth, eleventh, and twelfth clans are said by Mr. Nevill 
to be practically extinct, their members having died out or 
been absorbed by the surrounding people. The others, who 
with the exception of the 0 tana warige, the Uraw'adi}^! warige, 
and the Coast Vaeddas, are very few in number, appear to 

I vfMci«Ni Interiptimu m C*yhw. p. 46, 

^ TAe TAfifvbomta^. VoL i, p, iSo. 

Gama found « a later clmptei. on the Ancienl 


* - 4 «e»Mrr e/ Ht Intmof 0/ Ctyitm. iBst, p. 430, 
rected tlw apelUng of the noma and mtive words. 
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without eKdting any wbh for revenge among her relations, who 
would have given their Uvea at once to avenge any irnpropriety 
of conduct while she was single. The women also are said not 
to show any eroKsive jealousy of a widow, if her allurements 
be not too openly talked of. 

" As ought be eicpectedr w'hen a wild race marnca yoimg and 
the husband and wife remain constant, any unusual festival b 
often the occasion for riotous sensuahty between husband and 
wife, who then discard all decency in their private intercourse, 
and break out into licenticjus love-songs and gesture* 

^ There arc no special marriage cerraionies.* ^ 

I was in formpd by the Village Vaeddas that when a yon®? 
mon thinfe of manying* he selects a suitable girl hirpselfT and 
speaks on the subject to either her father or mother. Having 
obtained the necessary consent, he takes up his residence at 
their house without further ceremony, and the girl becames his 
virtual \wfe. After three or lour months have elapsed, and 
he cut, and sown, and reaped a temporary' clearing in which 
millet is grown, or has otherwise ass^ted in providing a supply 
of food for the family, he is considered to be formally united to 
the girl. Prior to this, f presume that the union ia looked upcn 
as a probationary one, according to the similar practice whici 
is stiQ occasionally followed in the more backward Kand^ 
villages of the interior^ It is also a ccunmon custom of Kandian 
villagers not to register their marriage until after the buth of 
the first child ; this leav® the parties free to separate, if they 
desire to do so, without the trouble of applying for a formal 
divorce. In such cases the marriage prior to regfetratioo t5 
practically a probatLonaiy one^ like that of the Vaeddas. 

The formal consent of a parent, or of the natural guardhm 
if the iHirents be dead^ is the only absolutely necessary ^ 
the Kandian marriage ceremony, which is thus in agreement 
with the practice of the Vaeddas, and b doubtless derived froGi 
them. This consent having been obtained, the living together 
of the young couple, with or without tmy other ceremony, 
stitutes a valid marriage, by andent Kandian custom* I 
known several cases of this kind, in which the permanent uuiw^ 
^ T 4 p VoL i, p. 177' 
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WH5 imaccompanjed by any ceremony. A recent bw of the 
bst decade renders regbtration compulsory in order to secure 
the legality of all marriages. 

To show that this pmctice of the Vaeddas is not a mere 
primitive traitp it is only requisite to refer to the custom in 
China, where we are told that ' the only esssniiai feature of a 
Chinese wedding is the delivery of the bride at her husband's 
home.* ^ Among the West African Mandinko and Jdlas. too, 
who are certainly not primitive* the consent of the parents 
renders any marriage ^'alid^ and among the latter people there 
is no formal ceremony^ 

I am obliged again to borrow the following information 
r^ardmg funerals from Mr. Nevilles account of them : ■ 'Bodies 
were never buried until the English Government endeavoured 
to enforce buriaL The Vaeddas have ml the least objection 
to the corj 3 sc being buried, but object greatly to being forced 
to dig the grave, a waste of labour, over mere perishable matter, 
from which the spirit has gone free, thev say, 

' The Vaedda religion seems to have horn such that the spirit 
alone recognised as human, and the fiesh, when the spirit 
has Jett it, receives neither veneration nor superstitious rever^ 
etice. WTiere the life left the body, there the body was left, if 
safe from wiJd beasts, or if the family w'ere in a hurry. It was 
usual to put it in a cre\1ce between rocks, or to cover it with 
bought I if no rocks were near, boughs were laid over it. This 
was merely done in a sense of decencyp to prevent wild beasts 
from fetdmg upon it. Spirits were not thought to haunt the 
Spot, as among Sinhalese and Tamils, nor did superstition 
require any funeral rites. Tw'o to fire days after the death* 
however, the relatives were invited to the scene of funemlp and 
a feast was hdd. The origirLai object of this seems not to have 
been religious, but dviL It was in fact a coroner's Inquest, 
and was held to satisfy relations that there had been no foul play« 
f have hitherto had great difficulty in getting real Vaeddas to 
discuss the funeral, as they seem to think that I am secretly 

^ Rev, Dr, Smith, Viliagif Lift in CJitna. p, 369. The ttalira are 
* Th^ X 4 pro 6 pRf£tn, VoJ. h p. I79. 
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laughing at their want <if etiquette on such occasions, and there 
is nothing a Vaedda dislikes ^md dreads so much as being 
de$pi^d as a savage. 

^ The Vaeddas of Bintetma, however, having assembled rda- 
tions and neighbours* procure fioe or other grain, and decorate 
the pot in which it is cooked with spr^tys of the Limya tree 
isora), a shrub with leatres like our ho^el, but with 
bright scarlet flowers. If no flowers can be got, bits of red 
cotton or other doth should be used. The celebrant tbai 
dances round the pot of food i^itb an arrow in bis hand^^ singtng 
any chant be knows, and making obeisance to the food by a 
wave of the arrow. The food is then distributedp and It ia 
etiquette not to revisit the spot until the fl^h has decayed away. 
There does not seem to be a dread of pollution ; but rather that 
feeling which makes us think it bad taste to be seen in a night- 
dresSp etc., by our friends make^ the Vaedda think it bad taste 
to go and stare at the decayed and abandoned body of his friend 
and neighbour. 

’ ft is evident that this custom cannot apply to those who 
formerly did not eat grain. These* however, were few. Roasted 
game would probably with such take the place of grain, and 
the latter seems only used as the best and most unusual lood 
procurable, much as our poor try to provide cake* and not bread 
and cheese, etc.* at weddings/ 

My owQ mlormation regarding this ceremony is scanty^ I 
was told by them that a few day^ after the burial they prepare 
food, in the same manner as the Sitdialese make ready a * dana 
or feast for the Buddhist monks who attend at their hoitses oa 
such CNXOsions* and proceed with it to the grave* upon w^hich 
they place it. They then call the deceased loudly by his uam®- 
to come and eat it. After waiting a little time, during which 
the spirit is suppCk^ to partake of the essence of the food* all 
the persons present at the grave themselves eat up the whole 
of the food. After this feast they return to their houses* 

The summoning of the dead to share iti the repast makes it 
clear that this ceremony is a farewell feast with the spirit of the 
deceased person^ who, as the honoured gutst* is first fed before 
the rest of the party take thdr shanes of the food 
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The TiJugu-speakiog Gypsies of Ceylon ba^ne a siiiular custonip 
but in tbdr case the cooking of the food is also done on the 
grave itself immediately after the burials Those present at 
the grave then eat it at the spot. The ' Hana ' of the Sinhalese 
appears to be in its origin the same, or a dosely allied, ceremoaj% 

Among the Tamil-speaking Vaeddas the ceremony becomes a 
religious one, approaching in character that of their Tamil 
neighbours in honouT of the Manes^ rather than a farewell feast 
with the dead, and I therefore include it with other leltgioiis 
ceremonies. 

I have no information r^arding the wHal customs of the 
Wanniyas, 

I append a list of some names of Vaeddas, in adchtioB to the 
few chiefe preWousJy mentioned :— 


VaetidoM of iJU iMUtior, 


Malts, 


PAtahamdi 

Siiipaia 

KonarawA 

SiribaddajiayA 


RanJ 

KiirA 

HeratA 

Milalfiaac 

Kaddawfi 

SdiA 

Hiwdayt 

Kuppeya 

Wamuyfi 

VIrA 

MtlalAnA 



TimbAmt 

PanamayA 

Kanda 

ilK _ri A 

yapA 

PuncA 


Konda 

Randanu 

MatawA 

KhitandA 

holTlTHi^ 

WanniyA 

RaagA 

VaiuiaJni BaTida 

Kaykfi 

Voedibekkj-raia 

NM 

MacnikA 

PuayA 

pEICALTSi 

Huda MaeoJk] 

Wam 

Rongi 

Hod! 

Wtetti 

Sfadalgna. 

Ukku 

Wayirf 

EAmI 


Kandj 


RanE^TU 

Attf 

Kkl 

Garn 

Lattf 


Namtt gioim by At,. ■ Tkt Tapntamiam.' 


Malss. 

jAiUya Kattaodi Ahogada 
KaJiagttriU W^iyA 
X>mhAguii^ya Siyatu 

BjnilcAya Rika 


FSMAL&fi.t 

Hjuutl Mmediiii 

KawenihAmi Rukim3i 
Knmi 


* Fmtmbly the final vowd is long in ail tfieae namn ' but it is not 
w fnarked by Mr, NevlU. 
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Souths Vt^*4dtiS, chiefly SinkaU^^ 



MjLLas. 


PiKAi^as^ 

Kanhami 

Kaniift 

Kanitti 

Pnndhto! 

^anddaiD-Appii Sumo 

Umayflttl 

Silitidtihaml 

Manawalayil 

Hudu Ba4d^ra 

Kala 

Gam 

SudU'Appn 

HaterSla 

RanhAmi 

Salangu 

Iianbiiiiii 

Ganaeti 

Maenikf 

Kiribati! 

Undiyatala 

Potana ^ 

Waaanl 

KW 





B^axes, 


FaMAi;.ns. 

Kanakkan 

P&lan 

K^T 

N&kE 

Siddma 

Poriya Tfltan 

VaJli 

Karati 

Pattar 

Sinoa TUtan 

Tevi 

Vayirl 

Sinna 

Kayilaa 

Kandi 

Sinnl 

Kiuaval 

Yapan 

SempilE 

Patti 

Kaoavadi 

VOaa 



Sinnaya 

Karataa 



jCandan 





t ScMi^led because he was born at a vtllago of that Ttome. Xbote 
a» several pUce-namea In the list of chief!i previoualy given. 





THE VAEDI AND KAELE-BASA VOC.\BULARrES 


The Vaedi dialect is to a great extent the colloquial Sinhalese^ 
tongue, but is slightly changed in fotm and accent Yet closely 
As it i^sembles the latter, these diflecences and the manner in 
which it is pronounced render it quite an unknown language 
when it is spoken to one whij has not a special acquaintance 
with iL Besides this, the Vaeddas use their own terms for 
the wild animals and scHiie other things about which they often 
find it necessarj^ to converse. Such words are usually a form 
of SuihaJfise, or admit of SLohal^e or Tamil deiivaLtions; but 
a very few may possibly belong to* or be modifications of 
words in, their original language, forming, with perhaps a few 
forms of grammatical expression, the only remains of it that 
have been preserved, with the exception of some doubtful 
terms found m Sinhalese. 

Strange to say, the Kandian Sinhalese and the Wannij’as 
apparently imitate the Vaeddas while they aie hunting in the 
forests* and abo when engaged on cercmofiies at their threshiDg- 
floore, and use another seri^ of expressions or nicknames fur 
many of the smue animals, to the exclusion of the usual names 
for them. They have acquired a belief that unless a special 
dialect be employed v,±ile they are in the forest, they cannot 
expect to meet with any success or good luck in seeking boneVi 
or hunting, or in avoiding dangerous animals. 

This dialect of the forest is termed Kaele-b^sa« * Jungle lan¬ 
guage/ It consists of the employment of new words not only 
for animals but also for a few other nouns, and for ^norba used 
to denote acts most commonly perfortned on such trips. In 
addition, alj negative {that b* unlucky) rntdes of expressian are 
totally debarred from use on such uccasions, as well as the words 
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meaning ' msufftcient * and ' too much/ which are inauspidCFflS 
as indicating dissatisfaction with the number or quantity to 
which they are applied. 

As it appears to have some bearing on the connexion between 
the Kandian Sinhale^ and the Vaeddas, I give a list of the words 
of this dialect (but not the words used at ihresbing-floors), 
together with the Vaedi ’Words, the coUoqtiia] Kandian expres* 
sions, and their Enghsh equivalents* 

WTiere the letter N is suffixed the wurd is taken from Jtr. 
Nevill's writings. In the cases where no ’word is given in the 
Vaedi dialect or Kaeie-basa, both the Vaeddas and o’ther huntei^ 
employ coUoquial Sinhalese words, often slightly altered m 
pronunciation by the Vaeddas, as by tisipg c for s, etc. It should 
be noted that in these lists the letter c is pronounced Hke the 
English rA in church. The Vaedi ’vocabnlaiy ’ivliich I append 
is eittrerndy deficient, but that of the Kael^bfca is nearly 
complete. 

The whole of the Kaele-bisa vocabulary is not employed 
in one district. Many w'ords are common to all Sinhalese 
districts, including even the extreme south of the island; 
others are found only in special localities. 

It is interesting to note that in the north, when a Kandian 
hunter is addressed in the forest the title ^ Vaedda ' should be 
suffixed to his name; for instance, a person caUed 
would be addressed by his hunting comrades as aeddii 

Among the Wanniyas it is often the forest custom, when telling 
others to perform actions, to prefix the intersection ^ 
HSf YamaM, ' let us go ^; Hd / WariUa, * Come ye/ \Vh^ 
inviting persons to eat food ’they Mmilariy prefix as Hd! 
BaldgaUdy ^ eat ye.' These interjections are not so used by 
Sinhalese. 
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j Eiobalufi 


1 

1 VaalU 


1 

Kabandyfi 

AlfUULA, 

Potu./. Pottf 

l&fiayiwA ’ 


, KabiclUewI 

AjfiyA 

G«l-mtuuli« N. 

AX9-mad 


T»ikDlt>peltiyl 

WafTitwi 

GoI-^anifA, a. 

Be&r 

Wa:a3i4 

UyanfOfwwA 

KeriyA 


/p WadlihW 


BalA 

Baut 

S^wH 

Kaldwft, /p fCkld- 
W»«lthbi 1 
Canujri, /. Garni 

Himl, N. 

WaJA^N. 

A™i N. 

Bftnci.K. 

K^4h4A,N. 

' Bo^A 

Bm, Itoodj 



Sipi. K. Hipa, 
HaturA. N, 
Ka^UAdLLkaU 

,4 bTiDiljla 

fiinuliHfU- 

_ 

Ku^a AlacyiMi 
PEdda-ittj, N. 


mAsst^ 


UiMachikaU 

„ mAn 

KBdi MS- 


MA BAaayikdi 

Hla 

miTi 

KuruBI 


Rfil MaayikEU 

c»pp»y*./-c#ppf 

TtitffaLn 

Mlw4 

AnboniwA 

StpillN. 

Masyl, f. JAady [ 

Cattk 

Hvnk 

GaWayA 

Ptmtiinnip N+ 

N 4 

Wal llAimyA, N. 

MatUrya, K+ 

CMIrf 1 

Lamayl . 


fvukulA KadkiU- 

OrdtCkt 

I 

UrolAivft 

AppaJd^baefAryA 

p«tA 

AmznI, H. 

BLlilKlA^Np 

ColvB 


HofadmbiltyA i 

HOftaunbayl 

B6yl‘4atttiyA 


Cgw 

ElMletU 


Gonad rma, 

CmtvxlUd 

fCimlMiM 

GamayA 

GantX. 

Dflw. Axit 

FH-muwft 

Adi barn wA 

K«WdiA 

44 Vcnua 

M JM 

Mltpinnt 

WblI^-iudwI 

Fit-pofila^ 

KeAacA, A K«k^l 
Yalu^yA 
DadfanyAp N. 

{Cabara-batA. N. 
Mtiwa-kswaiA^ N, 

ZjUBllTlip 

K^wnri, K* 
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SfniulcM^ 

KeetC-bOia. 

Vaedi. 

S&RlbBT 

* 

GAa& 

ArotwEiwA 

Kardludayll 

Gftwara Mahagilll 
Hcla-kelA, 

Keri-foi^ 

Cnwurfl, 
i Ni 

Kata-kaebpelA, 
MA«A1,N, 

Deity ' 

Drv'iyft 


HurA 

I>og 

Biini 

AfdnrA 

Bondinni, /. Ban* 
dinni 

Hktafa-b&i^yA 

Ketan-bV^-RffttA 

Kokke-r L Kikki 

BuJa, N. 

KaptwA, 

ElqjhAfit 

Aliyl 

AetA (ttt&ker) 

UtuUA 

UttllA. /, Unlll 
UmhiaUa 

A, K, 

Bo^A, /. Botl 
Bata-kandA 
GdfntwTH-UlullA 
Aet-bo|Ap N, 
Bofa^KobAll, N- 

KiidipN. 

Kota twebiSA, N\ 
MdUIpN. 

Fftther 

Kyft 

AppA 

— 

AppA-^ttO. 

Full 

MUd 

Mam 

—" 


Ku^A.iiiwfl^ 

Uiiydti 

Tittayfl 

Gemb^ 


Hatc 

HlwA 

YRkdedsA 

YaddMA 

Yok-kAd&yA, K. 

HambiS 

(Tcw^iu) 

KlAndettA 

Aefn^nietiyA 

X -XJ.I-1--W 

Aemnyii 


Iteikrt 

DctAtA 

HaetiyA 

P&taiainbayA 

; Dcsiilrtira.-maeECkp N. 

* I|iaa2ui ' 

(Fxnmwf) 

Goya./.toyi 

j Ka.]w^ (Afed? 
MandA^ f, Biondl 

i MundAp /. MundJ 
Oo-kandA. 

Go-xnimdA, H* 
l>;7-batA N. 

MAndip N. 

„ tied m m 


Alftxidd'WAlaEA 

— 

{xrcie tar ic&r- 
ryiag 



TAkan, K, 

Ivini^fiibef 

Filihii^DwA 


Kite, Sntedpy 

trkwA 


— 

f^afnviuf {LM 

Kir^ 


Aeti 




Kaporti-lMUli 

IMIeccA 

MitA. S- 

Lnpaid 

Ktffiyi 

DiviyI 

SiwnpAwA 
Bweb-mntA, N. 
KuiM3fa, N. 

little ouie 

Fettfyl 


FkAAPmcI 
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Eof^. 

1 SinhoicK. 

IfevJ^bluL 

Va«1L 

Liwir! 

j KafiiAA 

_ 

Kaf-tcaMp K. 

Lortl 

; Swisu 

1 Himi 

Hyrft 


Minihk 

Hobtiurftyi 

Mini, Minu 

Minna, N. ^ 

Mankry (Simh 

Wwdtiri 

C4u-#iniA 

U^kctinDA 

m>pitk$au} 1 



Km^tmiulntA. 

MA^handiirA, 

Maakcy {ThtP- 

HibwA 

Kkniiji^-puiuiiim 

HiHwnidini. N. 

nUi} 


P^tn|[ihipa-<A4 

Ko«i. N. (P) 
NI1««A,K 

ItiU-patayi, N. 

Munfttf 


Appola-tAcfuryA 

Hd-tBidbfiyA 


PI# 

Or* 

Hofii'hArayi, 

/. Ko|a-bajf 
Tuljyi, 1 Tull 
T«l-ludi)4 

Hu^^ikkA 

N, 

Hoiaa^iiIlA, R 

PPfCLAptUg 


1 ltt««3rA 

Kafawi j 

HkcA,N. 

NittAHrA, N. 

5iui] (UimI) I 


— 

TqiqM« N. 

SKuiJbe 

SupayA | 

tsa-^m-ufteyA 

Tnlb-#ii«jca 

Sara bofA, N. 

Ttutk 

TIM 

Diya^knkiitfi, K. 


Wife F 

Hir« 

— 

NAenJ^K. 

Womvi 

G&tol 

— 

Uint |lf. MiciU 
Uuli^K. 

Vbtith 

tldwlArByA 

— 

Ka^lrali. y. KacA^nLT 


GuruAL 


Anka-nat 

PnwaJc-gc^ 

1 Gotacyn (tinripcj 
Kahata^p^i 

— 

Awrvm 

l#aba 

' ^ 

1 

Itala, R 

klonyu^kiseca, N. 

Axm 

[\Kawn 

Kofaftoa 

Parn-wmduwa 

Wi^wa 

Ac-lunarm 

Gal-nckU 

FnraM-pdcca 

Bark iMf 

MaHa 


Riti-mUfe 

Patta-DKaiU 

M bsAkrt 


— 


41 . of hnuic^ 

Atu-potia 

Rona-potta 


Brtel-leaf 

Bulat knU 

! 

i 

BAI 

B61-fefila 

BAI-pnna 

Dmnkact 


mhaak 

Knntta 

I'ai!fi#iri 

Awodac 

Adlntte 


1 

KaMi-ira4 11*11 

Usa'kott 
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Stoiuklefia. 1 

f^aele-b^HL 

V»di* 

Bilibook, golden 

Roo-kartta 

- i 

Hanna-kaetta 

Blade 

Tali 


N. 

Bkxxl 

lA 

Tawila 


,, track 

LS-pSn 

Kbi-pAra 


Body 

Sarfra 

— 

Bch-pata, N. 

Bow 

iPimna 

— 

Dun-gi, N. 


Dana-laimwa 

— 

Uium-diya 

Cave 

Gfd-gfi 

Lena 


Gal£g0 

Ruli^iila, N. 

niHliftsi 

Ra^-mirii 

Smpaln 


C\aM 

Gdtra 


Warigf 

Wamgfi. N. 

Oiood^ 

WaUhula 

— 

Cal-pMya, S- 

Odd 


— ' 

Ehna, N, (?) 

Cron-roadA 

^Aji^-lidJkdiya 


Rflppf, 

Earth (gTDuad) ' 

Bima 


Polawi-waeli 

Blmi, N, 

Eye 

Aeha 

'— 


Fat 

Tel 

Kappani, N, 

—- 

Fini 

GiiKlara i 

OiiU 

Ginna (body- 
haat) 

Batta 

Ginna 

Ginname 

E^mbiolta 

Fire-wood 

Dara 

Pinioiba 


Fl«h 

Mllu 

Maa 

Higainan, 

— 

Flock 

Raeta 

Klya, 

— 

Food (cooiked} 

Kfiefua 

IPm 

■' — 

FoRflt 

MQlamda 

Honaia 

Uyana 

Baeddp. N. 

C4la. N. 

Faujid thing? 


TA%i (with V. 
lebenawaj 


Fdend 

YUun 

— 

Klmbuiier N- 

Cotntl 

Laba-gedl 

KalU'gaet^ieya 

Soraya 

TitU'gaeti 


Goard^temte 

Labba 

Dabarfl£wa 
, Flmllwa 

Panllya 

Hair (aC bead) 

Ua-kra 

— 

Ica-Kola^ 



— 

E BQppfi 

Himd 

laa 

Oluwa 


: tea, Hh 

Xai, N. 
lye. 

Heat 

Ushna 

— 

Gina, N. 

Hive {ai MI- 
tnaesflk) 

Mlya 

Gabadd^wa 

Gabad^wa 

Maebikeh-gaipa 

Honey 

Ml-paenl 

Bora 

Meccan. V, 

Micca,. Nf 

MilK ^ 

Uij^ka-p^ni. ». 
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KngliKhr 


Hotwy-coinb 

Hwiu 


Hoojk 

Jtinflff 

L&dder (cane] 

W 

Lt^htning 

L^sid-clotli 

ICilkt 

.4 


flouj 

Moon 

Kcktt 

Kw 

Pvxt 

PotMgv 

Rain 


Rl£«, cooked 
uncooked 
„ nohn^kai 

Ste 

Sky 

Stage fed lour- 

StTOatn 
Sonat 
Stm 

Thom 
Thunder 

Tobuco 

Touchwood 

Tfae 


Sinhalae. 


M]-wadn 

Gfi 


Kaelfi 

Wnl 

Wf-wad Ini- 
zuaga 
Kikula 

Kfln a mi 

Kurahan 

Ro|i 


lCl± nittt|n -pj^ 

Uaoda 

Sabda 

NibM 

KAiUa. 

Talapn 

WawM 

Waruslwa 


Bat 

Hli 


Vf 


Oya 

Mnbuda 


Hatakma 

Ada 

Hoha 

Ira 

Knfnwi 
Abau gaora.- 
wtina 
Dug^kola 


Gaha 


KadJi-b&fat- 


VMdi. 


FWlaya, 

An,pi 

T6dii 

Wakata^pulaya. H 


HlmAU 

Uyana 


Aiu 

Alti4illi 

Alu-poti 

Alu^pawa 

Gini-pdwa 

AJU'kudu 


KOla 


AraoibD 

finbbani 

Lawal^nnfa 

Kiri Uwal^ein 


Sdriya 

Phnaradap 


I^hcpol-ro^ii 

Scra-kota 

RiTtaibu 

Hoada 

Hollidir 

((joepdeya 


Gal-gania 
TOn-gi (but) 
RukkdU. N, 


Rao-kendiyap N. 

Danii pstuh K. 
Gini-wnetuQUp N. 
K0iia2ii-pod|fiT 


Plna-pojji, £f. 
Andap N. 
tfaynN. 
KatCpN. 

K. 

Wam^N. 
Waecca-watik, K* 


Publmra. N, 
Wa|n-kiKTJp N, ^ 
Bepatulsa. 
Depnjnl, 
Diya-^ganUp N, 
Sawn, Np 
Dnu^nk^ ETp 
PfOuitia 

l>tyagaffla. 

H'lU rjT'M 

Xra’polia, N. 
Dewn-uU ande, N. 




Gfl. pi. Ckyl 
Onye (?J. N. 


K 
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Hn«Uih. 

SiohalmCr 

Eaeifr-bJsa. 

VdcdL 

Troop 

Ranta 

KAya, N. 

— 

ViCta^ 

Gama 

— 

Ko word 

Water 

Diya 

Wattm 

Dim 

Gangnla, N. 

PUdi 

Pecheyiya 

Diya 

Wind! 

Hulao^a 

VSBSB, j 

, WjUaya 

OTHXB Wovo^ 


AliMp to 

Nacfifioaw^ 

SuQ cML^annawi 

— 

BelofC 

TQ*m ■ph.'ll a 

— 

Icca^p 

Behind 

Fkasato 

— 

Faccaia^ K* 

Call, to 

Anda^ahaiiawa 


KiULp&. R 
Anda-taEftpA* N ] 

Cannot 

BU 

1 Ij^aiata (with dative) 
Pvm^ puinwani 


Catiih^ to (with : 

Allftnawa 

{Ata} gahaoawft 

— 

hand) 




Oww, to 

KotviAvl 

Kolabinawk 

— 

Chop, to {wTt3i 


Wai^elaiiawi 

Wftdnnunawa 


ColiAbitp to 

karaiuivl 



Cnidp to be 

Slt&'-wenawa , 

— 

EDti-ganat R 
HHJl^pnfa. R 

Cotne. to 

Enawk 

Banidmawa. If. 

FahB.5ia-wenawft 

FnTiB fFnC lit 
x3nff- EimiiiiiniA) 

Codt, to (brosl. 

Uyoiiawi 


— 

ate.) 




Cnt^ to 

KapfiMiffl 

MSn-karanawC. N. 

MLyUp 

Ultima jndip R 
Miynla yl, R 
^ia yfl. N. 

Die, to 


Dig the fEonod, 

to 

Fotawa 

hkmOawl 

Bm-dliuiwl 


Dbtaot 

Acta 


Naelmt, R 

Donpt 


l^ara^ 

pnlnwazii 


Drink to 

Bodkawd 

BalaiiawA 

Diyakn. R 

UkkR 

Eat, to 

Kaikaw& 

BaJanawi 

Bada-I^anda, R 

Kapt. R 

K&p&t-eoa. R 
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Fi^glinh- 


Go> to 


p, tajasflfr 

Hm 
Hold, to 
Hot. to 
Hmifry, to bo 

IdnLfficioot 
Jcramey, to 

JoiDp, to 


Little 

Lodf 

Mood (fiTe)p to 

Mwt witb, c** 
taio 
Ko 
Not 

Pndecidnjii (/,) 


Quickly 


(n) 


Kain, to 
Rimpte 
S«. to 

fwith iw- 
*w). to 


SinbuleAe 


YojiawA 

BaoQdenawA 
H&cronawA 
' l£aarabAA(B babj- ' 

Kkraiia karaoawA 
IswuB baiuiAwl, N. 

K^e|a jmo- 

HJmAla wmiifiATgl 

awA 


!|lfobl 


AUaoawA 

Rn.iirfiriflT-it 

e 1 Uaii-wfliawm 




awA 


Madt 

B6fi 

G uoaiikiuaji ■■ 

— ( 

' awA 

] 

f^usiiuiwA 

— ] 
] 

0 Fattu^karaa' 

] 

] 

Afabi-kajamwA 1 4 

dwA.. 

PawatftcawA. N. 

^ MaadifiawA 
\ 1 

Muididawft 

J 

r Cmbn-fAiawa 

Ojnl-gftnaiP^ i 

C 

Maba 

1 

Ku^g 

— 1 

Pnfld 


t>i«a 

E 

1 Ba-kamnawA 

Alahat-ksjuflLwi 
Fcnttanawk 1 

Sunba-mnaw^ 

HaeppeomrA 

au 

BCyi h 

Naeti 

— K 

“ 

— H 

M 

-^— 

— H 

LM 

— 

WifsaJia^ 

P 

Wahm&wA ^ 

GflJOfiila-bAoaiii, N. I> 

l>iiWBiiawA 

— 

DakfoowA 

“ R 

WifLtiiawft 

— R 

t 


VaedL 


M^js^acduz^ 

(Fdt. tft per*, sing^ 
MoigigaccaiL 
Imp. and pea. Hin^b 
Mangaccapa), 
FaloccapN. 


Ifetti 


I 


N. 




Dikka 
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S|jaliA3.£ie. 

Kael^bku. 


SkiAp to 

Hanu-^aliaii- 

awA 

Badi-wEroawil 


— 

to 

Bdyi-karaoawi 

Nida. H. 

Tdaiia-gao- 


fuwA 


Witara. K. 


Oco&ia 

— 

Speak, to 


Galti-kBraiiawA N. ; 

GttwA-'kan, Np 




Guwfl^ N, 

Katan-kiya, N- 
Kewik-ta, H. 

Then 

^ (distant) 
That sidD 

Ot» 

Aha 

Oy» pctta 

1 1 1 

Otta 

AranibA 

Olm 

OblM, N. 

Otaka* 

ThiABide 

Mo-petta 


Uoba 

Mcbaga 

Mobba, N« 



Ma ad vra navi 


to 

Walk, to 

^ EwidinawK 

Tatnanaiiairi 

GflinaiL da Ranap 
GKcmin iDA, N. 

Ranp. 

merfl 

Kobe 

r — . 

KesdOpN. 

KOydc, H. 

Whetp to 

Mariimawfl 

Honda-kajmnawfi 

^ 

Why 

Y« 

Eyi 

Hi 

— 

Ayi 

Hi 

Ha. H. 


Own 


i TotH. 

Tobau^N. 

Von 

(than), pr. 
Tdpi 

Ucnba 


Topa. 1*. 



Topan. N. 


Lapati 

' — 

Elama, N, 

' Vaftuka 

i 





























IV 


THE RELIGION OF THE VAEDDAS AND 
WANNIYAS 

THE DEITIES 

T he axe not Buddhisti>r bnt st hvf who live in the 

villages of the interior sometimes visit a Buddhist 
temple and oiler flowers there* if there is such a place in thdr 
nfi%hbourlioo<L Neither the Forest nor Village Vaeddas pay 
any regular worship to the superior Indian Gods under their 
present names, although some of the latter make occasional 
offerings to Skanda^ as the god of Kataragama. 

The noithem TamU-spenIring Vaeddas to the south of 
Tmicomalee periodically visit and present offerings at the 
Hindu temples of their vicinity ; these are devoted to Skaudap 
who is known as Kiim^ Te\'an, and Gan^* called by them 
Pulikara Tevan, * the God Pilldyar." They also nmke offer¬ 
ings in the jungle to seven Goddesses* termed * the Seven 
Kannimar/ or Maidens, whose ruunes they do not know. 

The Wanniyas of the north-eastern part of the North-central 
Province describe themselves as Buddhists^ and sometimes 
IMy visits to the Buddhist temples near them ; and the older 
mm at times take the eight vows, or " Atasil,' of the Cp^sakas 
or lay-devotees. These are the vows of adherence to the 
prohibitions against murder* theft, faisehocid+ drinking intoxi¬ 
cating liquor, and unlawful sexnaJ intercourse,, forming the 
Pansil/ or five vow5 that all devout Buddhists should keep ; 
three additional ones against nocturnal ^ting, the per¬ 
sonal use of garlands and perfumes, and sleeping cm anytl^g 
but a mat Laid on the ground. Perains who adhere to the 
Atasil arc expected to he regular in their attendance at the 

las 
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temples on the Poya days, at the quarters of the moon, and 
abo must particularly avoid taking ILtc of any kind. 

With possibly the sole exception of the Waimiyas, all 
Village Vaeddas alike, according to my information, when 
cautiously interrogated, acknowledge that their chief deity 
is the God whom they know as the Gal$ Yaks, although some 
who afterwards showed me a temple erect(^ to hun in their 
village at first denied all knowledge of him when T questioned 
them regarding him. The Vaeddas of the interior, mduding 
those of the Madura-oya valleyp stated to me that all worship 
him^ One man remarked to me, " He is the greatest of all 
Gods/' As the ancestor of many who are now classed as 
Village Vaeddas w^re certainly true Forest Vaeddas three* 
quarters of a century ago it would appear that the Forest 
Vaeddas cannot bft ignorant of this deity* but most probablj 
have the same belief in him^ T tuention this as Dr, Sehgmanii, 
who has recently investigated the rehgion of the Forest Vaeddas. 
hM infonned me that he obtained no inlormation regarding 
him from the Madura-oya villages.^ After my own e^ped'* 
ence of a refusal ol Village Vaeddas to divulge their worship 
of him to me 1 am inclined to beheve that their knowledge 
of him vi^ mtentionaUy concealed. 

Litemily the name means * the Demon of the Rock m hut 
as their male deiti^ are all termed * Yakfi.’ whether beneficent 
or malevolent^ the true signification of the eKpression. as it 
was explained to me in Sinhalese by them, is " the God of 
the Rock/ a name identical with that by which he is known 
and worshipped by the Kandian Sinhalese, who call him the 
Gale Deviyfi* 

The Tamil-speakUtg Vaeddas term him Malei Pei, ths 
Hill Demon ‘ ; Kallu Pel, ‘ the Rock Demon ^ ; Maleiyan. 
* He of the Hill'; and Maleiya-swfimi, ' Hill Lord/ I 
account of his w'orship in a separate chapter ; it appears to he 
the primitive cult of the island. It was apparently this deity 

' Hovi mirntioned by namn aa the * Indigolli^fi YaM' in oOB 
tioa cf tb0 Fcjfrat Voeddaa wtikh Dr, Stligmantt wm 
to send we. and ai^iber wm appartntly addresaed to him a* the 
of the HOk." 
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whu was known as the Vyadha Deva. ' the Vaedda God/ La 
the time of Pa^fjukiibhaya. that is, in the fourth century ax. : 
and possibly he was the God mentioned under the name of 
Puradevap ' the Ancient God/ in the time of Dnt^^^ini 
(Mah. 1, p, 100), as having a temple at Anuradhapura, 

The Village Vaeddas also greatly reverence a Goddess known 
as the Kiri-Amnia, which means in Sinhalese ' Grandmother/ 
but in reahty in its use by the Vaeddas is equivalent to tbe 
Indian and Sinhalese w^ord Devi, * GoddesSp' which is not 
employed by them- 

Mr. Nevill considered her to be a form of Parvati, the wife 
of the God Siva^ w^ho, as the mountain-bom goddess, the 
daughter of the Himalaj-a personified, is called in Tamil 
Kiri-Amman, * the Hill Mother/ kiri being the Tamil form 
of the Sanskrit word giri, hill of mountain. So far as the 
name and position of the goddess are concerned^ this identifi¬ 
cation appears to be quite satisfactory. On the other hand, 
it is to be observed that the expression ^ Kiri'AmmSl * is 
applied by both Vaeddas and Sinhalese to other goddesses 
who are not connected in any way with hills. For ^hk reason 
the name itself cannot he accepted as proof that the goddess 
in question is really Parvati, unless there is some confirmation 
of her personality from other directions. It is also note¬ 
worthy that the Tamil-speaking Vaeddas do not recognise 
her, although they worship other Hindu gods. 

In the villages of the interiorp where the audeut traditions 
and practices are better preserved than near the cotot, wheiL- 
Tamil mfluences have afiected some of the rdigious notions 
of the \aeddaSp this goddess is held to be the most important 
deity next to the God of the Rock or Hill, whose wife she is 
supposed to be- This would teh strongly in favour of her 
being Parvati if the God of the Rock were Siva. Yet we do 
not fmd her worshipped on the hiUs like the Gal& Yaka : she 
^ chiefly^ if J101 entirely^ a Forest-Gixldc&i^ and it is to her 
t t the \ illage \ aeddas of the interior espedally appeal for 
^otection and gocxl-luck in hunting, their chief i^ccnpation. 

_ is known as the IndigoUSewa Kiri-Amma—her husband 
h^ Gals Yiika being also colled the IndigoliaSwa Yaki—or 
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tbf Kukulapola Kiii--\inma. The last place is a village of 
the Vaedi-rala (as the district inhabited by the Vaeddas is 
tenned). on the west banJc of the Maduia^ya; while Indi- 
golli^ii b in the Noiih^central Province* near Kali.w.^ewa. 
and there is a temple at it devoted to her and her husband 

According to the tradition of that district she is not Parip^ati. 
but Mdhini, the beautiful incarnation of Vishnu, who was 
ako a Hill-^od,* and who, acccnrdhig to Indian authurities, 
took her form temporarily so as to enable the Gods to cheat * 
the Demons at the celebrated Churning of the Ocean by the 
Gods and Asuras (or demonsl in order to produce Amrita, 
the Liquor of Immortality. The admiring and unsuspecting 
demons agreed that the lovely MbMoi should divide the 
Anxrita between them and the Gods. She separated them 
into two rou-s, and then distributed the whole to thOfse in the 
Gods' TOW, to w^hom she gave it first. 

One Astira sat among them, and thus obtained a share of 
the precious drink. The Sun and Moon observed this and 
pointed him out to Mohini, who promptly cut of! his head: 
but the magic liquor had already confeired immortality on 
him, and therefore Brahma, who aJw»ays found a way of 
dealing with ^tppa^entIy insuperable difRcrultles, ininsfortned 
the two parts^ into heavenly b€>dies. The tail or body became 
a comet, and the head a pLanetary sign called Kahu, which 
as a heavenly dragon endeavours by way of revenge to swallow 
the Sim and MoqUh ^d thus causes eclipses. On account 
of the unfair treatment of the demofis by the GckIs on thi$ 
^Kcnsiun, there has been undying feud between the two classes 
of supcTuattiral beings from that day. 

Some confmmtion of the identification of the Kiri-Amml 
as Mohini ts to be seen in the fact that throughout the interior 
of Ceylon p Asdyanir* the son of MnhinT, is everj^where con^ 
!^iderecl to be also a Forest-God, who specially guards travellers 
io the forests and jungles when they appeal to him for pm- 

^ la the Rig Veda, b 154, 3 {Griffiths' traaslarioti), he is called 
* The Etuil far-Htriaiag^ rfwcQiag cn ttc inUnutfuiiSr' 

• Her uaioe is derived fram the weni deiccaion, iMoiifltioil- 

sud In SOQtb ladu ihe is alwayi coDuqulaUv termed MohanL 



Fig, Mahini |[R3im[U‘W£nii TcmpL*, KiimbAtc^nidiTt). 


Tm Mv 1^4, 
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tection—atid hi certainly not a Hill^God. On the whole 
evidence, therefore, and especially since the Vaeddas do not 
treat her as a Hill-Goddess, I am inclitied to accept the only 
native explanation of the identity of the Kiri-Amma which 
I haw been able to hnd, and to look upon her a ionn of 
Mohini rather than Parrati. 

Seven other Goddesses, who are also termed Ktri'Ammas, 
are revered collectively in the south. They are slated to 
have been originally LnSucfitLil cbiertaiue$se$ who have been 
deified, possibly in comparatively rocent tim^+ Their names 
are given : {i j Mjiiwbaedda Kin-Amma, the most important 
of them I (2) PusmarSga Kiri-Amma; (3) UnSpioa Kiri- 
ArnmS; (4) Kosgama Kiri-Amma; (5) Bnwelagcdara Kiri* 
Ammil ; (6) Balngiri Kiri^-Arama; and (7) Ginigai D^vat^e 
Kiri-Amnil. The laijt one evidently belongs to a different 
doss from the others, and b clearly the Saktt or female mani¬ 
festation of the minor deity called Ginigal DevatS. There is 
donbt regarding the class to which Balagiri Kiri-Amma 
belongs* These are ail beneficent deities, that b. Goddesses. 

01 the same class, according to Mr. Nevil), b BowaJa Deyi, 
who may be connected with the fifth one in the list just given* 
He b believed by Mr, Dfevill to be a late instance of the pro¬ 
pitiation of a kical chief who became an evil spirit after hb 
death. He resembles the numerous Band^rajs of the Kandimi 
Sitihalcse, by whom more than one hundred are enumerated, 
having protective powders though all are ranked as 
demons. Panikki Vaedda, already mentioned, b included 
among them i Dr. Selignumn iufonns me that a person of 
this name b a spirit deity of one group of the Forest Vaeddas. 
He traced the belief in him to a VedarSla, or village doctor, 
of mixed descent. The older men do not recognise him. 

According to the de^icription of them supplied to ^Ir. NevilL 
a group of deities called the Lseja Yako, ^ the Upper Yak^/ 
or " the Yakis who live Above,' arv the most important gi>ds 
of the Vaeddas, Their individuality b stated by him to be 
lU-defiaed; they occupy the position of superior nebulous 
spirits who arc "like little children/ and who apparently 
neither do much gnod nor much barm to mankind. The 
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cspresskm evidently merely corresponds to the collective lemir 
Atala DeviyS, of Sinhalese, ^ the Gods of the Upper World,' 
in contnidiatinction to the PStala Deviyo, ' the Gods of the 
Lower World.' 

After the U 4 a Yakd, Mr. Ne’idll places the Bihndu Yako* 
literally * the Children Demons/ said to be a father and son^ 
the mother of the latter being thought to be the KukulapoLi 
Kiri-Amma. while the child is supposed' to have died shortly 
after birth, and to be now separately gifted with divine powers.' 
Some state that the Bilindu YaJco are two brothers: othera 
say that they are seven in number. It b apparent that their 
identity is uncertain. I have no knowledge of them, but 
perhaps it may be assumed that the hrst account of them, 
being the most definite, is the most likely to be correct. 

The yoirager one is said by Mr* Nevill to be the Handed 
Dfivati of the Coast Tamils, who is also one of the deities of 
the WanniyaSp and is known to the Kandian Sinhalese as a 
son of the Kiri-Ammip thus confirming the relationship. 

The elder one is identified by Mr, Nevill as a Mude De>nyi, 
or ' God of the Sea," of the Coast Vaeddas, but 1 siru not aware 
for what reason, as the Sea Cod is not described by him 
being the husband of the Kiri-Amma^ As her consort* thti 
elder Bilinda Yakal would appear to be the Hill God- The 
functions of these deities are sdd to be warding off disease, 
granting food, and generally protecting their worshippers 
from unseen dangers; they are thus simitar to those of the 
Hill-God- 

Mr. Nevill also inentions a Ma Yakim.^ * the Great Godded- 
who appears to be the IndigoMewa Kiri-AmmU; (a) 
pana Yaldm* who is evidentiy the Unap 5 ^ Kiri-Amml ; 
{3)^ Kino-mal NSedp* * the Blue-lotus (coloured) Lady/ w'hQS»e 
symbob are an arrow and a bowl of water, Jmd who is the 
protectress of hunterSp and therefore apparently another 
form nl the IndigoHaewa Kiri-Amma ; and (4) a Baedi-Maeli, 
' the VVoniiin of the Jungle/ who has simiLir functions and 

* Vakinl, or Yaluani tlte hail^ coUaqtikU expreaaion. is the fetninki^ 
iorm of Yjika. 

^ The € h ptvnouDced u CA in all tranaUtciratioiis, 
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may be the same person. Thtfse deities are beneficent, and 
therefore are Godde^tses. 

I also heard of one called G 5 mbara Nacci Yaksanl, * the 
Freckled Lady'; she is said to be the wife of the Gale YakL 
She must therefore be a form of the Kiri-AmmS* all these 
deiti^ being, like the Vaeddas, strictly monog^amous. 

5 o far as I learnt, there is only one other kindly deity, the 
Gang^ Bandara^ ' the Chief of the River/ whose aid and 
countenance are sometimes invoked in the interior when the 
Va^ddas are about to proceed on a hunting trip. He is known 
also in the north-western Kandian districts. The Vaeddas 
locate him at Yingala, near the MahaiA^aeli-^angap but he 
has no temple there. 

King Maha-Sena, why 15 worshipped by the Kandians 
and the Waniuyas under the title of Sat Eajjuruwo, is not 
known to the Vaeddas, either in the form of a deity or other¬ 
wise. 

Next come the malevolent deities also called YakSs. a 
title whEch in their case means * demons.' They cause the 
various evils that afflict the Vaeddas, and their position Ls 
exactly the same as that of the evU spirits whom the Sinhalese 
denominate YaJeSs, Sickness or misfortune of every kind is 
especially attributed to them; but some of them al^ exhibit 
their spite by throwing down rocks from the cliffs when people 
am passing by, and by frightening them in the night by strange 
cnes and noises, the latter including the dapping of hands. 

These other VakJs, who are thus generally harmfulp belong 
to two categorieSp those kmjwn by names found only in the 
interior tract of the ¥aedi-ra^ and those recognised in other 
parts. 

Of the former, Paeract Yak! is one of the most powerful; 
be may represent the Dacdimunda Yafc^ of the Sinhalese 
districts, if, as is probable, his name contains a reference to 
his being defeated ipa^aeddund) by Buddha in his conflict 
v?ith the forces of Mira. According to the Sinhalese accounts, 
Ihis demon alone did not run away vvhen Al3.ra*s army was 
defeated, hut crept imder Buddha's throne: he wrs therefote 
called by Buddha ** Daediya/* ' the Resolute Oue/ a title 
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that docs not strike on^ as being particularly applicable under 
droimstances. Dacdimujujia is connected by a legend 
with the construction of Alut-Nuwara or Mahiyaivgana, 
apparently an early Vaedda ^tlement, which has been 
iilready mentioned as the rite of one of their early battles. 
He is also kno^n by the Sinhalese as Devata Bandera ^ the 
Godling Chief/ and Alnt-Nnwara Ban(J*^rap * the Chief of 
Alut^nuwara/ As Daedimnncjil, I was intormed by them 
that he is considered to be an ^ Aeinaptya./ or tninister, of 
Vishnu, and the son of a demon termed MSnawaka or 
who was the spirit of a Manl or Black Stork {iJisswr* 
which was caught by a pandita named Widura,*^ yoked to 
a ploughr and forced to plough a field for him. Daedimunda 
is considered by the Sinhalese to be the most powerful of all 
demons, and to rank next to Wessawana, or Kuvera, Ihe 
Overlord of all Yakshas. ft seems possible that the Vaedi 
name * Paeraet ^ suggested his identification with a Yaksha 

of the Sinhalese. His connection with Mobiyangana, which 
he is said to have built^. may indicate that he ^vas an original 
deity of the Vaeddas. 

Among the Yiikas of this class mentioned by Mr* Nevilk 
the Kuitibe Yaka is noted by him as being the most dr^dpd 
by the Vaeddas, and as being a very pow'erful and vindictive 
demon. I have no other information regarding him, and 
not having a ftdl account of his attributes and special powers 
I cannot state if he is a demon of the Sinhalese. Their Saeda 
or Haeda Yaka is said by some to hold the next rank to Daed*- 
miini}^- His name^ which means ^ strong * or ' cruel/ shows 
that his character is like that of the Knmbe YaM; but It is 
nncertcUn if the two are identical. 

There is also a possibility that the name of the powerful 
Kohombe Yaka of the Sinhalese* and of Southern India, 
" the Demon of the Afargosa (tree) * may have been contracted; 
or perhaps it may be derived from the Vaedi name Kumbe 
Yak^* There are reasons for believing that the Kohombe 

1 The hero of the Vidhura Pandita J&taka pfo. 545 ), H wss a* 
a pTmlihineiit for his cruelty to the imiortciiLate Stork ttiat the deme® 
PaiToaka at]bw|iinitly ill*treated the 
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Yaks is an original demon a( the Vaeddas ; he lias as sub¬ 
ordinates three ‘ Vaedi Yafcas/ and ako tv'elve otbens who 
are termed ' Vaedi Kadawatayd.' and who are of inferior 
rank nnder him. The Kumbe VakS is not likely to be the 
zodiacal sign Kunibha (Aquarius), which is represented by 
the Sinhalese as a demon with a human body and the head of 
a dog- 

The Gini Rahu Yaka, ' whose worship seems a little mixed 
up with a Goddess know'n as Alut Yakini, the New Demoness,' 
who is represented as his wife, is thought by Mr. hfevUI to be 
a form of Agni, on account of his name, and his symbol, a 
burning torch. This rdentiheadon seems to me to be doubt¬ 
ful, partly on account of the character of the ^aktT, who is 
said to be connected viuth water, and apparently to have been 
produced in the sea : and also because no worship b paid t« 
Agni in any form by the Sinhalese, so far as 1 am aware. 

He is more likely to be a form of the demon RjUm alread>' 
nnmtioned m connection with MohinT. than of Agni. The 
Sinhalese consider that Rahu the dragon has the form of a 
Snake, and that he rides on a horse, holding a fish as his 
Symbol.' This indicates some connection with water. Offer- 
bgs are made to RShu by the Sinhalese, a-s well as to other 
planetary signs, which are all considered to be evil demons 
who atflict mankind. 

There are traly three deitifi to whom fire-worship, termed 
Ctni Mangalya, b paid by the Sinhalese r in order of import¬ 
ance these are Pattint Devi, an incarnation of Durgi, Vira- 
munds. Deviya, and Devol or Devel Deviyi. All are impor¬ 
tations from Southern India. The Tamils of India and Ceylon 
have fire ceremonies in honour of Vfrabhadra, Draopadl 
and Devi-Amman, w‘ho is either Pattin! or a form of Sakti, 
ttw daughter of Daksha and wife of 5 iva. The Gini Rahu 
"i akS does not appear to be one of the two male Sinhalese 

' The description of RAhu io HindDQ CttsttE U lak«i from Ward 
** !— ■ Ttiie gnd is paioted bbick ; wean black gatments ; rides 

fai a llati, • tiu (our arras, in which he hdlUs a scimitar, a spear, aad 
■ ihieSd, and with the other hand he gives a blessing.’ The Vaedi 
“a«ie may mean ‘ the Fieiy R^u Demon.* 
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dtiitics, wlio are termed Gods And not demons, Torcht^^ ate 
used freely in msiny dances in honour of demons^ and in 
theirtselvcB are no proof of any connection with fire-worship. 

If the Wana-gattn Yaks is, as Mr. Kevill said, the deity 
whose power extended over the forests^ and who " is pto- 
pritiated otdy when great want of success follows the hunts¬ 
man's toils/ his character among the Vaeddas is very difierent 
from that of the Forest-Deities of the Sinhalese and Wanniyas, 
Mr. NevUl described this demon as' a dreaded spirit, and the 
sacrifices and incantations are regarded w^th intense terror 
and faith, and only resorted to in extremities/ ^ Be stated 
that the offerings made to him are * clothes and hloodt" and 
he therefore considered him to be * clearly a form of Bhairava*" 
Blood, however, is offered by the Sinhalese to many demons^ 
if not to alL Clothes arc not presented to any demons by 
them^ I believe^ and in any case would appear to be an un- 
nccesaatj^ and inappropriate gift to beings of this type. Have 
the irresbtible forces of civilisation begun to affect their ideas 
of propriety ? 

Bhairava is not a Forest God [ in Ceylon he is known as 
Bahirawa Deviyi, and as a form of the God Siva be is a deity 
of the Underworld, or PatSla. In Ceylon his special function 
is acting as guardian of sacred edifices such as dagabas or 
wihajus, and treasures, and everything underground (see Fig^ 
i6o). He has eight forms, termed the Ash^a Kill BahirawayOp 
to whom, coUcctively, worship is paid by the Sinhalese, lo 
another aspect he is a truculent demon called BahirawS 
Y oka, whose duty it is to puiu^h those who break into temple, 
or ditgabas, or who open the ground {as for w’ells or mining 
work)» or excavate treosTire, without first obtaining the per¬ 
mission of the Bahirawa Deviya, 

The dnuracteristics of the Wana-gatta Yaka^ as above^ 
noted, do not, if he is a Forest Deity, point either to Baturaw^i 
or to the usual Forest-Gods, whose functions are deddedly 

^ Tkt Taprahai^iinf, Yol. i, p. ; at Pk 185, however, he is 
hy Mr. Kevin with the ^Wajini Deva/ that is. thi? Wanni 
(Wajlni Sandira ol the aortberti part of the Kurtt-ceatral 
who is said by irome to be AylyanAr. btit who poa&ibly may he Bilind 
and be is not a demoa, but a Guiudjan FoTest God^ 
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prolective, and wLo are appeal*^d to on the slightest pretext 
by all travellers in the jungle, whether under the Tiami^ of 
the Wanniya Bandara of the Wanniyas, or the Wanni Deviya, 
or Ayiyanfir, or Skanda as the ' Kataragama God.' of the 
northern and north-western Kandians. 

Regarding KaJu Vaedda Yaka I have no knowledge. Air. 
Nevtll identifies him as the KaJn YakS, ' the Black Demon * 
of the western Sinhalese, apparently only Tweause both arc 
termed ' black'; but there are several who are similarly 
described, and it is very unsafe to trust merely to similaTity 
of names for an identification of these obscure deities. 

All Sinhalese recognise ‘ Vaedi' Yakas to whom offerings 
are constantly made on account of the illnesses of men and 
women, but chiefly the latter, and especially after child¬ 
birth. If his functions are similar, the KaJu Vaedda. Yaks 
may be one of these demons, the Kalu VakS not being known 
to the Sinhalese as a ' Vaedi" Yaka, but as an Indian prince 
of Madura, who became a demon after his death. The latter's 
osuaJ designation ts Kalu Ktimara Yak± or the 

' Black Prince Demon ' or * Chief' ; and King Gaja-Bshu I 
{113-135 A.b.) is believed to be an incamation of him because 
of the cruelties traditionally attributed to him during his 
mv^ion of Southern India, in revenge for the deeds of the 
SM^'ans in the ‘ War of the Short-homed Buffalo,’ during 
his father's rcigu.^ 

Kande Yaki, ' the YakA of the Hill,' may be, as Air. NeviU 
says, the Gale Bandara, ' the Chief (or minor deity} of the 
Rock, of the Sinhalese; but this assertion is not conclusive 
in the absence of some further basis than the resemblance of 
the names. He is said to baunt precipices, and only to be 
invoked locally, whereas the Gale is appealed to 

throughout a large tract of country in north-western Ceylon. 

A I^de Bandara is found in a list of deified chiefs and other 
ddtie contained in a very old manuscript of the Ktirunaegala 
district, and he may be the V^aedda deity. There b a possi¬ 
bility that the name may be another term for the Gali Vaka, 

Tha detnoD h illuatmted in Callaway'* VoAAitn NaUAHawa. ifl29, 

P- 4. ind is there dreased ad a Kandun Chtsf. 
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whom 1 have mentioned as the highest god of the Vaeddas, 
of whose statuis Mr. Nevili appears to have been unaware. 

These rock and hill deities are dimcult to identify without 
acquaintance with their attributes and functions. The Sinha¬ 
lese recognise three if not four special forms of thorn: (1) the 
Gale Devtya, ‘ the God of the Rock,' who is undoubtedly the 
Gale Yaki of the Vaeddas ; (a) the Gali Bantjara,' the Chief 
of the Rock,’ an Indian demon who arrived fin the southern 
or western coast with otheri^, in a boat made of stone, and is 
by some confounded with No, i; tj) the Kande Bandara, 

* the Chief of the Hill/ about whom I biive no iafonnation: 
and (4) Kurunafigale PostunS BandarUj ‘ the Chief Postiina 
of Kurunaegala.’ a local demon of the Kurunlegala district, 
who is the spirit of the Prince Postiroa who was thrown down 
the precipice at the Kuruna^ala rock.‘ 

Mr. Nevili states that Mara, the personification of Death, 
is largely invoked by the Coast Vaeddas ' as a later con- 
ception of KuinbS Y^ita as the God of Death, the opponent 
of youthful vigour/ 

Among the southern Vaeddas, I found that offerings are 
made to a second series of sickness-causing demons, several 
of whom are identical with those of the Sinhalese, from whom 
they appear to have been borrowed. These latter are as 
follows, each ha'i'ing a 5 akti, or female manifestation of the 
same name, who is considered to be his wife, this being a 
local devdopmeot, and 1 believe unknown to the Sinhalese. 

Saw er buiKiv. Saw op SahtI- FpNtnv**- 

t. Saimi Vakn Suim YakBanl Causes Sanni-foga (siEJto*» 

Bvcompaiued by convul- 

sions, sisch clidlcisj^ 
and other iUoeMt*. awl « 
the wptit of ttic ^fonP- 

s, Honiyan Yaki* Kuiuvaj] YaJaaoi Cauaea the ills that 

Clinch, nm^ical sp«?Hsi 
glano? of the EviS 

^ See the accuiyut of it \tx Bl*v€n ib Ctyhn, by Major Farbea- 

Vol. f, p. .. 

^ in YaMMum p. lo. In the plate Hb n 

oil ijL botse, holdlag a mword iu the left hah-tl imd fire io a 

light. He ^ fturroyuJcd by soakes. wbitb coil about tiis htn 
and bead. 
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S'AifE or 
j, ilrlaha 

Yakicr Sam- 
Aya, Yflka* 

4. Wa^ Yoki 

3, STri or Riri YakE 

5 . ATaralu Yakl 
7. AbimlLDa 

fl. mm Yalta 


Name OF Sjjkrf. Fosteitkihi, 

Maha Saoi Yak- Cause* fevtr, head-ache, and 
sanl pain* jn the body. 

Wate Yttteanl Affikts tiff atociach. Iin1 ^v 
and eyes. 

Stri Yakdanl Cauia fovicr* Joss of appetite^ 

and paiiu in tbi^ limbo. 

afaTHln Yak^^ao! Caiis^ uIdcts and tmnonrs, 
Abimaon Yaksattf Spitg at mtn, and take^ 
away their appetEts. 

Bills Yak^ni Causes head-ache, t^ra. etc. 


In addition to these there is the Kumam Yalta. ^ the Prince 
Demon,' who is most likely the Kumara BarnJ^ of the Kan- 
cUans and the Sinhalese of the western coast, a son of a King 
of Madura and brother of the Kalu Kumara Yaka. He 
cannot be Skanda, the War God, who E also called KurnSra, 
as he has distinctly demoniacal traits, and among other 
things causes fever and swelling of the body—probably dropsy. 

There are other evil female deities : Siri Kadawara Yaksani, 
and Madana Siii Yaksani. whose names indicate a belief in 
the respective male forms Siri Kadawara and Madana Kaija- 
»ara; and at least three termed Giri, the feminine form of 
Garg,, are known in the south, where they affict women and 
children. 

There are no less than twelve demons who are especially 
called ' Vaedi' Yakas. Unfortunately I could not obtain 
their names, as my informants, although Vaeddas, were 
iniacqaainted with these details. They are said to be ex- 
bemely malignant, so much so that if they strike one recoverj- 
is impossible. Mr. Nevill refers to apparentiv the most 
important one under the name' Maha Vaedde Yakd ’; another 
is ctearly the Kala Vaedda Yak£ already mentioned, and 
possibly some of the others whose names have been given 
belong to this class. 

The Kandian Sinhalese abo recognise twelve Vaedi YakSs ; 
two of them may be the demons termed Pudana Vaedi Yak! 

^ Illustrated In YaAJbuw HatUmavS, p. 7, as n black denuM with a 
. vi? who carries a spear in his left hand, and an elophant 

tw tit lie I, abont to devonr) in bis right. He rides on a pig. 

L 
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and Hella Vaedi Yalta, who. hoMrever. arc not so deadly as 
the Vaedi Yakas of the Vacddas, T have already stated tKat 
there are three Vaedi Yakss who axe subordinate to the 
Kohombe Yalta, and twelve others under him tn an inferior 
position who are termed Vaedi Kadsiwarayo- 
appears to be known about them. Lists of these attendaiits 
and other particulars for which I am indebted to the kindness 
of Mr. Codiington of the Ceylon Civil Service, do not throw 
much light on the subject, as they do not seem to contain the 
naines of V^iedi deities* 

Lastly^ there is Kummbwd^ Yaks., ranked hy the Bmlialese 
as a vciy uialigBant [wa^a napUTt^ demon. He is the imnbtef 
and attendant of the Gale YakS., whom he accompanied tom 
India. 

Doubtless there are others of whom nothing b yet known, 
and especially an immense array of nameless minor local 
demons, who are found throughout the whole country^ inhab¬ 
iting rocks, and pooh, and trees, and waste grounds. Dr. 
Seligmann has stated at a meetiiig of the Ceylon Branch of 
the Royal Asiatic Society that he found the Forest Vaeddas 
largely ^worshipping a number of spirit deitie&p who are the 
spirits ol deceased personsp their relatives. He will doubde^ 
give a full account of them in his work on the Vacddas. He 
terms them the NSe Yakas, "the Kinsfolk Demons" or 
deities. 

On a review of this formidable list of the deities, benehceiit 
and malevolentp of the Vacddas, it will be seen that the 
close connection between their religious ideas and those 
of the Sinhalese^ and especiaily th^^ Kandian Sinhalese, ex- 
elusive of Buddhism, is very prominent. In factp the chief 
line of divergence lies in the deiheadon of the Kiri-Amm^ 
and the recent Nae Yak^. Sacrifice of some kind 
paid by the Kandians or the Sinhalese of the western coast 
districts to practically all the other deities of the Vaeddas, 
with the exception of Bowala Yaka, and possibly of KumW 
Yaklp and Wana-gatta Yoka. I have no acquaintance wsth 
the Mudf YakSp the God or Demon of the Seap of the Fishing 
or Coast Vaeddas ; he may be a deity borrowed irom the bm' 
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hflJese or Tamil fishmnen with whom they come in contact, 
or possibly is aboriginal. 

The point of particular interest is the supreme position 
assigned to the God of the Rock, or Hilk as n beneficent 
deity. NominaJly, at least, he does not bold this rank among 
Ihe north-western Kandians, who term him merely one of 
the most powerful of the demons, and one who does not often 
trouble himself with the affairs of men. although as a matter 
of fact they often appeal to him for assistance in case of the 
outbreak of epidemics or great want of rain. He is quite 
unknown to the Smhalese of the western coast. I think 
there can be no doubt that he is the HilJ God of the wild 
tri^ of the South Indian hills. The legend regarding his 
amvaJ in Ceylon, and the particulars of his wmrship as it 
still sieves among the Village Vaeddas and Kandians are 
given in the next dmpter. 

The statement of the Vaeddas that the Goddess know 
^ the IndigoUSeWiTx Kin-Anima is his wife finds confirmation 
in the North-centtci] Province, where the same temple at 
[ndigollaewa is the local centre of the cidt of both deities. 

W the Kiri-AmmS is really Mohini^ as I w^is informed, we 
have here a cult that has been to some extent developed 
independently of India, and that perhaps may be connected 
wth the legends respecting the conquests of the Asuras by 
bkanda and his half-brother AjdyiinSr. People who found 
t emsefves surrounded bj^ such a numerous band of evil 
^puits as those of Ceylon naturally would be inclined to pay 

onour to deities like Mohini, who had proved themselves 
their outwitters* 

After the demons had been cheated by the gods at the 
Churning of the Ocean, Mohini regained the fonn of 
IS u gjid jgf^ ^ scene. The God Siva subsequently 
^dof the incident, and proceeded to Vishnu, who to satisfy 
^ cunosity resumed the shape of the fascinating beauty, 
he stasceptibTe Siva was overcome by her charms, and the 
t Was the birth of a son after Vishnu had returned once 
to his own form. We leam this from the Bh^avata 
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The infant made his appearance in the world from the 
back of the God’s right hand, and received the name Eij-anir 
(in Tamil), or AsdyanSr (in Sinhalese), or, according to the 
Tanjore temple authorities, who may be taken, to represent 
South Indian opinion, more correctly Keiyanir, ^ He {who was 
born) from the Hand.’ He b also known as Na^nar, and 
as Hari-Hara-putra, the son of both Had. or Vis^u, tmd 
Hara. or Siva. Hb coiour is dark blue or black, and in Ceylm 
hb Vahana. or the ‘ Vehicle' on which he rides, b a white 
elephant. In India he rides both the elephant and the horse. 

The vahanas, an elephant, a bridled horse, and apparentlj 
another smaller animal, part of the head of which appeals 
behind the horse, at the side of a guardian deity carved 
in high false relief on a pillar at one of the w^ahalkaijM, 
or ornamental altar-hackgrounds, at the jStavana dagaba 
at Anuradhapura. show that the figure may 
Ayiyanar. He wears a cloth from the waist downwards, 
and has the usual heavy ear-rings, two jeweUed necklaces, 
and large armlets and bangles. He holds an upright 
hanging from the fingers of his uplifted right hand, 
the other side of hb head flames emanate from a chali^ 
like object carved in reEef on an upright slab or stele. In 
the panel below him b represented one of hb wives, w 
carries a large flower or bouquet in her left hand, and has a 
long twbt of hair hanging down on her right breast (Fig- 37 )’ 
Thb carving probably dates from the early part of the fourth 
centurj' A.i>- 

In the reliefs on the gopura of the eleventh century AP. a 
the Tanjorc temple he is represented as a child on a tliminu- 
tivc elephant, and has one face, but twelve arms (Fig. 39 )- 
Pushkall and Piirui or Parana were hb two wives. 

A different account of him b giv'en by Dr. Burgess, m 
describing the rock-cut temples at Badami in the Dckhan. 
It b taken by him from FoiUkes's L^gtttds 0/ tkt Shrine of 
Harihara, and agrees with the Badimi carvings, which rr^J 
be four or five centuries ewlier than those at Taaj ore. In t * 
story Harihara had a different origin and mission, It 
* Tfc# firJMM AMtiqtiary, VdL vi. p, Jj8. 
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Siva who a^^um^d the form of Vbhnn in order to destroy 
an Asuia called Guha, who by his austerities had obtained 
powers from Brahma which enabled him to conquer the Gods, 
and turn them out of their paradise. Siva killed the demon 
with his magical arrow. 

In accordance with this legend the statue at Bad^tni repre¬ 
sents a figure who is half Siva and half Vi.shnu. He has 
one face and four arms, and carries as a battle-axe the crescent¬ 
shaped 'Keteriya' of the Sinhalese, round the handle of 
which a cobra is curled. He wears a high crown, the frustrum 
of a tall cone, decorated with symbols of the God Siva on 
the right half. 

According to a S inhal ese tradition Aydyanlr came to Ceylon 
from Madura. His name seems to show that his place of 
origin was in a DrSvidian country. The honorific title Nfiy-a- 
nir, ' the Nayar' appears to indicate that he was originally 
a deity of the NSyais. If so, he was an early South 
fndian god, and his high position as the special Forest Deity 
of Ceylon may be due to his introduction by the early NSgas. 
If he Were not aboriginal it is uiUikely that he would be thought 
so important in the forests of CeylonA The story of his wonder¬ 
ful birth must be a later mventioa in order to bring him into 
the Hindu pantheon. 

After the account of his birth had been generally accepted 
it would be logically concluded that if the father, Siva, and 
die son, AyiyanSr, deserve worship, so must also the mother 
of such a son, espedaUy as she was an incamatioii of Vishnu, 
and had acted so successfully against the demons. 

The Vaeddas, who were in dose contact with the Sinhalese 
of the interior, probably acquired from the latter their know¬ 
ledge of this goddess, and adopted her cither as suitably filling 
an unoccupied place in their pantheon, or as being identical 
with some pre-existing goddess of theiis. This Mohini worship 
wust therefore be a later addition to their cult. Neither the 
^*dda nor Sinhalese traditions which are given in the next 

Sontli India lii» rfRcial ftmctjim cDoiiil)! in bis acting as nigbt- 
^ Qum of the vLlagcs, In pcTlotiniiiir tMa duty he ridei on a 
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chapter mention the KM-AmmS as having accompanied the 
Hill God when he came to Ceylon from India, but on the 
contrary state definitely that he bad with him only one 
attendant minister. This is strong evident against Mahinl s 
being an aboriginal godd^s of the Vaeddas. In the Sinhalese 
districts her star has paled before the brUJiance of a later 
goddess, Pattini, who was introduced from the P3ndiyan 
Madam i and offerings, in addition to those of the Vaeddas, 
are now made to her only in the north-central districts, and 
in Uva and the south-enst part of the island, 

Aviyanm, the son of Mohini, divides with his half-brother 
Skanda, the God of Katamgama, the attentions of all Sin¬ 
halese travellefs in the forests and jungles of the interior of 
Ceylon. So far as the Kandians are concerned, they are the 
deities, above ah others, whose powers are specially pro¬ 
tective in such places. In the south-western part of the 
North-central Provinoe it is stated that the first-mentioned 
deity and the Forest-God termed Wanni Deviya^ are identicalt 
and this latter deity is manifestly the Wanniyi Baiid^a of 
the northern parts. A Kandian invocation shows that he may 
be Bilinda and not Ayiyanfc. 

In view of the do^e c^m^^?ction betvreen the reli^ons of 
the Vaeddas and the Sinhalese^ it is probable that the worship 
of Ayiyanar exists in some form among the Village Vaeddas, 
at least, if not the wilder Vaeddas of the forests. There is 
nothing to show that one of the Bilindu Yako b Ayiyanpi 
esceptkkg bis-rdadonship to the Kiri-Arums.; the identification 
of the younger one as the Ilandari Dfevati predudes hb rec^^ 
nition as Ayiyartar^ unless these tw'o are the same deity 
under different titles, w^hich the names do not support. 

With regard to the other Kiii-Ammas, the local titles 
attached to them confirm, at any rate as regards five of them, 
the statement of the Vaeddas that these are their deified 
female chiefs, Ln the list of chiefs of the seventeenth century 

^ An incontatiDii q£ the Forest Vaeddas which Dt- Sehgnuniii has 
allowed mo ta see throws aom£ doubt on tilts identificatii^ 
AtGOfding to it thift Ffinsst-deity may poBsIhly the GeJC Deviy 
Btit the V'aoddsu may have coiiioimdcd the two pods («e p. 15^!" 
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tlu? name of one important femaJe Jeader is found ; and there 
is a distinct and unmJstakable reference to one in the storv 
of PandnkSbhaya—the ‘ horee-faced ' Yakkhinl. The worship 
of these Kiri-AraniSs proves the esalted position held by the 
wamen in former times—a sure mark of at least a certain 
amount of dvilisation-^ind such deification is rendered the 
less unlikely by the existence among the Sinhalese of a custom 
permitting queens to rule over the country at various t?TT^« 
from the first century n.c. down to the sixteenth century a.d. 

It is strange that an entirely different group of seven Kiri- 
Ammas are worshipped by both Kandians and Low^roimtry 
Sinhalese. They are described as seven manifestations of 
the Goddess Pattinl. Pattim is never treated as a Hill 
Goddess, but is venerated only in her aspects as the Goddess 
of Chastity and the Controller of Epidemics, The worship 
of these seven Sinhalese goddesses seems to be an independent 
cult which has borrowed the nomenclature of the older one, 
and has ousted it in some districts. 

The commanding position of Pattinl among the Sinhalese 
IS doubtless chiefly owing to her being an incarnation of the 
Goddess Durgl, the ivife of Siva, a great foe of the demons 
coUectiveJy called Asuras. She has so entirely supplanted 
the terrible Indian Goddess KSU that it is now considered 
that the Ash|a Ksliyo,’ the eight forms of Kail, have sunk 
into the position of mere attendants on her, a dear proof 
that she is a form of Durga. 

1 know of no trace of Pattini’s spedal cult among the Village 
Vaeddas, and she is not ascertained to be induded among 
the seven KannimSr, or * hlaidens,^ to whom offerings are 
niade by the Tamibspeaking Vaeddas, who, however, were 
unable to furnish me with their names, A list of seven Kanni- 


1^1^^ published by Mr, Nevill i—possibly a different set of 
deities—shows them to be chiefly e^dl aspects of Kali, whom 
Uie« half-Tamil Vaeddas may have merely taken over from 
t Lr Tamil neighbours. By the Tamils of the southern part 
®f the Eastern Pro\'ince, and perhaps elsewhere in Ceylon, 


’ Tkt T^pr^niatt, Vol, li, p. 146. 
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^ Lfi Ps-ttinj 13 worsliippsd is ^ Goddess, uitd^r the 

name Kannakei Ammaii.^ 

To what extent th& Vaeddas borrowed their religions notions 
Irom the Sinhalesej and the latter from the Vaeddas^ mnst be 
partly a matter lor conjectarOi The legends regarding the 
Hill God, or God of the Rock, prove that he at least was an 
originaJ deity of the aborigines | and his cult must have 
descended from them to the Katidian Sinhalese* 

That the twelve or fifteen deinons called \aedi \ak5s or 
Vaedi Kadawaras were originally primitiv'e evU deities is at 
least extremely likely. It is regrettable that practically 
nothing is known about them. The two or three uncertain 
demons are perhaps included among them. 

The origin of the custom of deifying important spirits such 
as those of chiefs, male and female, or of special ancestois, 
is doubtless very anaent ; it appears to he widespread in 
India as well as in Ceylon, the ’worship of the Manes bemg 
well known. The Buddhist monks of Ceylon are of o^ion 
that the spirits of some deceased persons become \ akp. 
In the jstaka story No. 545. it « stated of the Kuni King 
Dhananjaya, ' his mother in his last existence but one before 
this was his guardian deity/ In the story No. 544 . Angati. 
King of Mithila, inquires of Narada, " I ask thee tliis matter, 
O Narada; ffve me not a false answer to my question: ate 
there really gods or ancestors—^is there another world as 
people say ? ” NSrada answered! " There are indeed gods 
and ancestors • there is another world as people say." In 
the Jitaka story No. 512 , si Is related that the spirit of the 
chaplain of the King of Benares supplied the latter with fruit 
daily after he had become an aiicetic. 

In Bouthem Indian Tamil districts and in Ceylon it is believed 
that a person who has been inordinately fond of his house 
and its stuToandings becomes a spirit termed in Ceylon the 
Gewalc Yak§, ‘ the Yak£ at Houses/ and in India. Muni* 
Although considered to be an evil spirit, his love of his old 
home induces him to act as its protector to a certain extent 

* T 4 # raprofcojiwii, Vot, iS, p. 16* 

‘ That H, aajMsttal spirito. 
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and he is supposed to remain in its ini mediate neighbourhood. 
It is considered to be a lucky thing to have such a Yaka about 
the premises, since his care of them and the inmates brings 
^ood fortune and prosperity; but, on the other hand. If the 
residents neglect him and do not make offerings to him he 
a^cts them in various ways. This is not done through 
vindictiveness but because^ as it was explained to me by a 
Kapurila* " One must live^ and this is the only way in which 
he could make peopJe give him food*^" As I understand the 
positionp this nearly coincides with the ideas of the Vaeddas 
concerning the spirits of their deceased relatives and 
chiefs. 

Such Yakas as this one and the Bandli'^ mentioned below 
are generally believed to notify their porition in the spirit 
world by appearing to persons in dreams and ga jj ring ^ ** I am 
uowa Yakii”—ora Bandfl^ra, as the case may be^ but some do 
this by pcrff inning snpematural featSp and then informing the 
people through an authorised person—a soothsayerp when 
possessed —that they hitve caused them, and that they 
requirt offerings. One YakI who resided at Jaffna is stated 
to have Mt that place in disgust^ and come to the North- 
Province, because he was half starved there, be 
This was the Kambili Unnaehae^ mentianed below as 
a Forest Deity. 

The earliest instance of such deification in Ceylon h that of 
the Sdlian king who invaded Ceylon in the second century A. D. 

The next person is King Gaja-Bahu I, who lived in the 
second century, and who is believed to have been in reality 
311 incarnation of a demon of Madura. NEa, a chief of his 
time, about whose prowess in the invasion of India some 
Stories have been preserved, is also now a deity called Kalu 
Ktunlra or Divata, apparently one of tbe ^ Five Gods * of the 
Wauniyas. 

After him com^ King Mahi S^a, of the third century 
who is still worshipped as a Forest Deity by both Sinhalese^ 
^d Waiuiiyas> 

Id the ranks of the deities termed Bandatas, who are the 
spints of important chiefe, or heroes^ or ancestors, are found 
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six chiefs of a King Wjjaya-B^u i but whether he was the 
first who bore that name, and who reigned fttmi 1065 to rrzo 
A.D., or a later one* 1 am unable to say* It is not probable, 
however* that the king wus one of the later rulers of that 
ruimc, who were all iiuimportant personages^ although he 
may have been the second one* who was at war u^th the 
Tamils in Ceylon for a short time in the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury. 

iVmong these Bari#nis there are also included Postimi 
Bandara, who has beeu already mentioned as a prince who 
w'as thrown over the precipice at the Kunm^lgala rodt, about 
600 feet high, in the thirteenth or fourteenth century '; and 
Panikki Vaedda, a V^aedda Chief of the fifteenth centurj-. 
Another of these deities w'ho can be dated is a chief who 
lived under a son of Wimala Dbamma Suriya I or 11, hi the 
se^'enteentb centuiy\ 

An addition was made to the list in the time of Kuti Sri 
^i747-i7fio). this being a chief called Kirti Bafid^ra: and 
during the early part of last century' the cruelties practised 
by the last Jong of the Kandian territory* ?ri Vikrama RSja 
Sipim (i798-Tfii5), caused him also to be enrolled in the ranks 
of the evil spirits. 

Lastly comes a folk^tory of a man of the Western Province, 
who* being thought to be dead* w^as taken for an evil spirit or 
Yaka when he returned home late one night. Every one in 
his village refused to open a door and admit him when he 
knocked at rach house in turhp and inEormed the Inmates 
who he was. It ended in his accepting the Htuation, and 
demanding abundant loodr w*hich was deposited for him 
nightly. I understand that he b now enrolled among thkr 
regular Yakiis, and that offerings are still made to him. 

Nearly all the other deities of the Village V'aeddas are oe" 
doubtediy of South Indian origin^ Whether the belief in any 
of them was introduced into Ceylon by the K§gas, or the 
kno wledge of all acquired at a later date, possibly through 

the intermarriages of the royal famiUes of Ceylon and Madura, 
or through tfieir introduction dming some of the various Tamil 
invasions* there is no evidence to prove, excepting a doubtful 
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Sin^Iae tradition of the KapuriJas that their cult originated 
ID the time of Kmg Pahduu-Ssa Dera, that is. in the fourth 
^ntuij- a,G. ; Md other stories ffhich state that many of the 

demons landed on the western or southern coast at some 
uhmowu time. 

So far as these researches have extended, the result, a^ 
r^ards, the pnmitive cult of the aborigines, may be summarised 
m a few words The original religion of the Vaeddas appears 

wotshipped one beneficent deity, the 
od of .outfaem India, who provided them with food 
«nt thern r^n. and checked their illnesses and epidemics, 
hq also behevedm the existence of at least twelveevildeiUci 
demons, who caused the ilk that afflicted them. They may 
^ve bad a Sra Cod also; but respecting this the evidence is 
^uffiaent Probably, also, they shared with the other in^ 
^bitants of India a belief in the existence of ancestral spirits 
homoffenngs were made, and w hoso fimcUnns were partly 
hurtful and partly protective. 

least may be remarked with confidence respect- 
beliefs tha^*freligious conceptions contain no 
alauthn^^f''?‘* any connexion with other aborigines 

anv adirat-^ Southern India. I am not aware that there is 

powers oT nT t 

bv them u apparently is there any snake worship 

that some ^ itoknown ; 

with m ""'St te acquainted 

faith in SI practices of the Sinhalese is proved by thdr 
‘I* the demon whose 

spells ™ ^ effect to curses, and magic, and eipil 

miraculous birth may be 
English It I PuTfina. w'hich has not appeared in 

Sinhalese vilW^ the legend as it was related to me in a 
'*ith that wh^ T**u^*^ Jtidig«>JJS5wa ; it is in close agreement 

Some e*nl ^ Saimte temple at Tanj'ore. 

^ *=*planatory additions are inserted in brackets. 
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The Origin of the Sons of Siva. 

Great Vbhiiu jlfa Vis Uimansg] having taken the appearance 
of a wsHian whose name w-as SHfanganS [* Celestial Nymph/ 
that is, Mohini] was rockiiig in a swing. At tliat time Basma- 
5ura * was a servant of the God Iswara [Siva]. The Goddess 
Umayangana [Parvati] was married to Iswara. While Bas- 
masurl was employed under LJmayangona she went alone to 
the river to bathe, and taking ofl her Abarana [^ignia] placed 
them near the river+ Leaving them alone there she pulled up 
a sniaU quantity of StHg&Ts^l [a plant] and created from it a 
prince^ and instructed him to remain beside the Abarana [to 
guard them]. She then entered the water. A tale-bearer 
went and falsely told Iswara that Basmasnra had gone to 
watch the Goddess bathe. Then Isw'ara being angty^ mounted 
his elephant^ and taking his sward proceeded to the spot, [Seeing 
a person sitting on the river bank] he cut off the prince's headt 
which fell into the water* 

The Goddess thereupon came ont of the water, and sajd 
to Iswara, ** Wlty did yon behead the prince whom I have 
created ? " Iswara replied, [" I thought he was BasmasarJ]- 
If you can create another prince, do so/* Then the Goddess 
said, ** If you will cause the pnrnce “whom I created to came 
to life again, I will create [not one, bnt] seven more/^ Iswara 
iigreed to this. But he was unable to find the head [GfMtF4!i]^ 
axid he therefore entered the iroter, and created a white lotus 
plant He then cut off the head of hij elephauL 

and fixed it on the neck of the beheaded prince, and named 
him Gana* Deviyl [Ganfea]. 

Then the Goddess created a prince from a kind of gras^* 
she made another from Singarael; a third from a piece of 
doth I a fourth from leaves ; a fifth from sand ^ a sixth from 
creepers i and a seventh from a kind of fruit that had fallen 
from a tree* Those se^'en remained in one place* The God 

* A KAkabafia m iDdlsm legend. Tb* nmne in a componad of 

osbea^ + demon. &va « caUc^ Bhssma-ptiyo * Food oi 

Ashes," 

* Evfdtfotlf deriv^isg the tncFrd froin the Skt. sdayiag. 
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IsM,-ara, sajing. ■' i am gomg to eat ‘ my sons,- clasped hk 
™ round them, and all seven were caught, but one escaped 
^ and fled. The other six were cnished to¬ 

gether. and became the God Kanda-SwSmi [Skanda], with six 
faces and twelve hands, who rides on a peacock. The prince 
^o had escaped became the Kadawara* DfivatS [' the Celes^ 
tial who escaped,' generally considered to be a demon in 

sem fto purify him- 

If], and h^ded to Basmasura the arrow* which he held in 

has hand Basmasura thinking " I will kill Tsw’ara with this 

^ow, and many the Goddess Umayangana." made off with 

had under the swing m which the Goddess Sur^ngant was 
swinging When Basmasura came up with the Suran- 

to Wu'th r^f " ^ ” " I am rnonmg 

to kiU the God Iswara. he said. " V\Tay ?-she asked. "In 

Umayangana,” he replied, ” \\ 1 iat is fthe 

?]. she asked. BasmasurS answered. " It h good " 

th«i Mid, 

wlii swear an oath never to give each otlier up " ■' Yes " 

jrahini 

riffht h i' ^ youf 

th=f J ^ “V head." At 

^ ^masura having become foolish through the sen- 

it 0^111^'*‘*^**«'*‘ up the arrow placed 

Ithen^^T^ ^ was burnt up by 

Thenfiswari 

om under the swing and embraced SuringanS. 

*««*! ,* but^e*'^^* ^ SiahalHc wordK. magi putts 

d» Tamil In ^,^*•7'’*^' **** ^ whole ataiy. i. taken oeer irom 

' FiDiB Tamil i’ j iau<am or kan^iam n a. neck, 

* 1 have a verv th'ort '*** hem, + vorjf. celestials, 

an ■ JiZ. SinhiUeee ,pe^ „ a^Kgai, which tbf: owner 

ti 4 ve been a ■tahK- ' arrow loetitiooecl ia tho story anpeau to 
«en a etabbmg wwipon, as aa bow a ftfcmd 
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and] Basmasara, through his love for her conceived in her 
womb. Afterwards Surangana resumed her male form [m 
V ishnu]. Ten months being fully accomplished, he split his 
right hand, and took out the prince, who received the naraeol 
^vivanSr Bajjdara. Surlngani's name became Kin-Anuna. 

This story ^vas told to me in order to expldn eicactly who 
Aviyanar was, and his relationship to the Kiri-Amma- Thus 
it’ is plain that by the Sinhalese, at any rate, the latter is 
believed to he Nohini, and not ParvatT, 

A different version of this story is current in Maisur, ;md 
is given in the Indian Antiqifary, Vol. ii, p. ** 

handed to Basraasitri his middle fiery eye. the glaiice of which 
consumes everything on vrhich it gaaes. Vishnu in the fom 
of a bewitching female came to Siva’s assist^ce. and the 
wicked RSkshasa wss burnt up himself. The interview with 
MohinI resulted in the production of three lingas. 

.Among the Wauniyas the chief deities * arc (i) The Wanniyi 
Bandara, (2) the Five Dfvat 3 s, and (3} the Hat (or Sat) Raj- 

jtiniwo, iL T7 t 

The W’annivS. Bandera is the Wanni Deviya, the fores: 

Cod who is said by the Sinhalese of the North^central Province 
to be .Ayiyanai. Invocations collected by Dr. Seligmaro 
in^cate a'possibUity that he may be the Gale Yakl, the 
special reason against this identification beii^ the facts that 
the \Vanniy 5 Bandera or Deviyi of the Sinhalese is ^ 
Hill God, and the Gala Yalta is not a special Forest God- 
The name of the VVanniya god means the ‘ Forester Chief t 
he is not worshipped on hills like the God of the Ro^- 

The five Devatas arc said to be Ibndara DSyiya. Ayiyan 3 r 
Deyiya, Ka!u DfivatSwunar. Kadawara De\'at5wunar, and 
Mangalya DeyiyS. The Hat Rajjuruwo is. as already 
stated, merely a title of King Mah 5 scna. AH these act as 
guardUn deities. 

If the names qI the Devatas are given correctly* Ayiy^^^ 

1 I made do inquiry as to tiieir knowledge of the God of tho 
or ill* Kiri-Amm^ having no Icionnation legiwding them ^ 

that tinlis 
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reappeare among them in a minor position, where one would 
not espect to find him. This considerably strengthens the 
probability that the Wanniyi Bairidara is the Gale Yaka, 
On the other hand deities often reappear with vniy-ing names 
nnder different aspects, and i-arious persons hold divergent 
views regarding them. 

Ilandara Dmya is known to the Coast Vaeddas and the 
North-western Kandians; he is said by the latter to have 
been a chieftain under King Maha-Sena’ and to have resided 
at Minti^j'a tank. The Kandians of the Nortb<entraI Pro¬ 
vince state that he is a son of the Kiri-Amma. The Kafu 
Devata is also reported to be a special deity of the North- 
central Pro™ce. Kadawara Devata has been already men¬ 
tioned as the prince who avoided the squee.ze of Siva which 
compressed the six others into one. 


^thongh it seems dear that Ilandara and the younger 
EQinda are the same deity, the identity of the Wanni DeviyS 
•s less c^ain, notwithstanding the information given to me 
that he is .Ayiyanar, Such statements always require sifting 
c^efuhy. The name of the latter deity in both Tamil and 
Sinhale^ is an honoriffc form meaning 'Elder Brother/ an 
expression that would not be used unless there was a younger 
brother, that is IJandara, * the youth/ or BiUndl, ' the child.' 
ThiB the latter deity and .A,yiyaniir appear to be the two 
Bilindu brothers of whom Air. NeviO heard. 

In a poetical Sinhalese invocation addressed to ' the Twelve 
C^/ references made to the Wanni Deviyi (also called in it 
\Vanni Bandira) indicate that he is Biitnd^ and not Ayiyanar. 
states that he, the ’ God of the Wanni Country/ went to 
ataregama in order to receive offerings, and that fmpuvu 
^yi me fHtrata aewidia yak waran laeba, ' the wicked 

V / having come to this city obtained power like a 

1 aka.’ Dr. Scligmann heard that Kande Yalta killed Bilinda; 
Pj-thaps reference is made to this in the poptn From it we 
^ learn that the Wanni Deviyi was bom at a place called 
Myaluwa, and was king of the Vaedi country, and kin g 
® Bintaeona, w'ho promenaded round Sorabora tank. He 
protects the people of jungle villages, rides wild dephaots. 
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and alwayis carries a goad; and it ' comforts his heart' to 
see Sambar and other deer^ and to visit the Uda r^ia^ the 
Upper-country. It is not unlikely that some sovereign or 
chief of the Vaeddas has been canonised (or possibly two 
legends have been united) * and identified as a son of Mohint 
Mangaiya Diyiya evidently is the God Mangata, whom 
Mr. Nevill mentioned^ as being andently wonshipped in the 
Trificomalec and Batticaloa districts. He stated that when 
offerings were presented to him invocations were addressed 
to a number of deities called by Tamils ^ The 160 Vatanamar/ 
who were subject to hi 5 orders. He remarked that * Mangala 
was specially invoked by elephant-hunters and by wild buffalo 
hunters," He learnt from the hymns to him that ^ both they 
[the chiefs] and their subjects, these votaries of Mangak, 
evidently came from the Bifalabar coast, and foUoived the 
Nayik custom ol inheritance of ancestral property in the male 
[female] line/ Here fa another practice which points to the 
early Nayar connection with the people of Ceylon. Mr. NeviU 
considered this god to be ' a personification of the influence of 
the seven or nine planets conjointly *; but on reading over 
the tw-D hyTims winch are given by him it seems to me dear 
that the God Mankala in whose honour thej^ are composed is 
shown by his uame NayinAr in them, and hfa vahana, an 
elephant, to be Ayiyanar, as an a^'atSia or incarnation of a 
part of Vishnu, One of the names of Ayiyonar is Nayanir, 
according to Wmslow's Tamh dicrionary. Vishnu, as the 
husband of Lakshmi, who b termed Mankolei in Tamil, b 
called Maukalaniir, a title given to hb son also in these hyum^. 

The second hymm begins :—I sing the sacred story of the 
glorious Mankoiljs [\"ishiiu and AydyanarJ. O Sankara 
[Siva] of vast Kayill$a 1 graciously aid me to sing the praise 
of Nai 3 .yana [Vfahuu] on the ever-writhing snake-couch/' 

The first hynon relates the capture of the elephant which 
became Ayiyanar's vahana, and part of it is so interesting os 
giving a description of the god that I ejuote it 

' Mankalonar came and rose forth from a beauteous lotus 
flower, at the white-lotus ftow^ering, blfas-gi^dug. great dty 
* Tki T^-probanian. VoL i, p, 54, 
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c^ed Kasi, called Mfllam. At that very time was the Ava- 
of MonkaJanlr. WTien was bom at the aus- 

pidoTis hour, ali came and n-orshipped the Mankalor. 

' Wien twdvc years fulflUed had passed by. wearing thrice 
three jewels [the nine gems], and assuming the triple-twisted 
cord [the sacred thread] N 5 yin 5 r was seated, with bow, arrow,, 
javelin, strong cord, axe, naga-like-cane lilce a goodly drclet* 
with girdle, tndescribably-aowercd clothing, girt with a carved 
dab, and wearing a gem-set ring and ear-rings, with goodli^ 
coat and hat; wearing aU thise MantalaaSr was seated I' 

The capture of the elephant by noosing it is then described, 
and the hytan. ends. ' they bathed it for beauty in the white- 
iDtus-flowered pond Placing on its feet bangles, on its neck 
bells, on its body spreading white doth and so forth, they 
brought it Wearing a coat, wearing a doth, wearing a hat, 
putting on a crown, like the Katfwkam grove surrounded by 
the Ganges, surrounded on all sides, he was pleased to become 
seated.' 

In this story KSsi, that is. BenUres, is mentioned as the 
birthplace of Nayanar. and the acconnt of his origin is quite 
different from those previously given, 

I ^de no inquiry into the demonology of the Wanniyas ; 
but it may be accepted as certain that, like the Sinhalese and 
Vaeddas, they are acquainted with a long array of evil spirits. 
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The cnrrimonest religious ceremony ol the \ 1 ltage Vaeddas 
is performed on the occasion of their setting out on one of 
their hunting excursions, of which it, or an allied ceremany, is 
the invariable |H:eliminary. This is a prayer for protection 
and success in huntings offered to a deity, usually the Indi- 
goUaewa Kiri-AmmaH whose powers are supposed to be specially 
manifested in the forests. It b accompanied by offer¬ 

ings of food made according to a simple fixed ritual. For this 
purpoae a trained mtermediary or priest is not needed: any 
member of the hunting party who knows the form of prayer 
which is necessary temporarily undertakes the office. 

The Vaeddas of the interior villages prepare a covered shrine 
resting on four sticks, under a large shady tree. The bottom 
of the shrine is made at a height of about four feet from the 
ground ; it is nearly two feet square, with a roof arched over 
from side to side and the front open, but not the back U 
is covered with grass on the top arid has the walls enclosed 
by leafy twigs. The inside is lined with white calico, if available, 
Sinular frames or temporary shrines are erected by the Sinhalese 
for holding offerings to evil or beneficent deities. 

Inside this are laid on separate green leaves the best foods 
they possess—fresh meat of some kind* Rice boiled with Coco- 
nut-mUk if obtainable, small cakes of Rice-fiour or MUlct^ 
some bits of Coconut if they have them, and a little water in ^ 
piece of Coconut shelL A few ted flowers of the Ratmal tre« 
{I^ra or Eramudu tree (EryiArina iwA'ca) are also 

placed inside the shrine before the offering ; and iu front of 
3 II a wick made of a bit of rag saturated with fat is fixed in 
anything available^—often a piece of Coconut husk Lustration 
of water is made in front of the shrinei and obeisance 15 
performed to the ufierings with the hands raised in front of 
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face and the pal^ touching each other. Thia is the 
dedicatjpn. of the offering. 

The wick is now lighted, and the officiator turns aside until 
It empires He then steps in front of the shrine, and dances 
there slowly, holding an arrow in his hand, after which he savs 

' IndigoUae Kiii-Amme | HaU I 
Hail 1 {literally. - may life be long O IndigoUaewa Kiri- 
|^m§ 1 Eat. Dnnk. Give 115 livelihood. Give us meat got 
^ hunting. Do not cause us to meet with the Elephant 
Do not cause us to meet with the Bear. Do not cause us to 
meet with the Leopard. You must make us a livelihood by 
(means of) the Pangolin. You must make us a livelihood 
by means of) the ‘ Iguana.' You must make us a livelihood 
^ (means of) the Monkey. We must meet with the Sambar 
deer W e must meet with the Pig. To the end wbUe going. 
0 he end whUe coming back, you must promote and give 
livelihood and protection. O our esteemed Goddess/* 

\Vhen the oaerings are made to the Gauge Bandira. the River 
city, the hunters first fix a day for them, and give notice 
to a professional devil-priest, termed a Kapnwa. who purifiis 
Ti, bathing on the three days preceding the ceremony. 

iniJ offenngs consist only of Betel-leaves, Areka-nut cut in 
^ecas, and a little water. In fact, the deity is merely offered 
the usual ' chew ’ of Betel—the eastern form oi the Stimjp- 
fnp—before the hunters set out. The shrine is erected 35 
“J the preceding case, but lined with a tom cloth. This cere- 
mony may take place anywhere; there is no fixed site for 
1 ^er pre^ting the offering, and lighting one wick, and 
oanemg. the KapuwS repeats the same prayer as before, simply 
the address to the Gauge Bai^dara instead of the 


gobg only to collect honey thej’ usually say ^ l o ud 
or the mfommtion of the deities, " Wc are going to cuta hive 
the \aka5. In Uiear own interests the deities are then 
expected to see that the men arc successful On their return, 
pr^t part of the honey they have obtained, and cooked 
^ If they can provide it. to the KaUragama God. Many 
^ ^2 oney to the^ Ktri-Amuta; but if they hRve found 
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verj' little they punish her by Tvithholdmg tins offering, ap¬ 
parently without fearing any act of reprisal on her part. 

Village Vaeddas who know more Sinhalese, as as ^ 
neighbouriiig Sinhalese villagers, place theoSeringsin a similar 
shrine, lined with a white cloth, and use a longer prayer to 
the Kiri-Amma. It is made-so I was infomied. but tbs 
mav’bc a mistake— before the lights expire, two being set in the 
shrine, one for the Goddess and the tither for her husband, 
the Gall Yaki. The prayer was repeated for me as folloi«, 
the utterer holding an arrow in his hand while saying it 
■' Aybot Aybol Aybo I O IndigoU 5 fiwa Kiri-Amml. who became 
famous through splitting the Sapphire Gem at the Sapphm 

Mountain* in the country Of the Seven Seas, and oven the country 

beyond it 1 While you are looking at this beautiful cooked 

food thisisoursupplication, telling you to give a good Saml^ 
deer, having caught it with this Vaedi arrow. O ”y„ _ 

Ammi'l This is our supplication asking you for a good Hom- 
ixharer* [Sambar deer], for a Spedded One [Axis deer], or 
a Fat-maker [Pig], for a Meat-bearer [Bufialo] to be daily placed 

men the same people pray for honey an identical fomda 
b used up to the word' food,' after which it runs 
our supplication, telling yon, O Indigoliaewa 
to grant your loving favour, giving us a bee-hive on 
eye is blind." The concluding part is a common saying am^ 
village Sinhalese ; its meaning here is ' even more than we 

In order to avoid dangerous animals, and the difficul^L’S 
of the path, they say after * food.* " This is our 
telling you. O IndigoUaewa Kiri-AnunS 1 to ’ 

loving favour, beating and driving afar Leopards. E^P^^ 
enclosing and filling up boUows. blunting pointed ston 


' Alaka. on Mt. Kailisa, the boaio of the Yalosha 
„ ,h. (Ch.»,(. V, A ti- . 21 ^ 

balllw of thii (lake) i» a beaatilal mtmataia for sport, wbo^ 
^Diaposed of Mppliires. is worthy to be seen Oft accoutt 
tQCloKd by galdeo pLuiUltu."* 

» Tfewe name 


JO pLuiUltu/^ ^ t tb* 

of iLHlmab btlong to the Kaele-basa. utd 


Vaedi dialect. 
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beating and driving afar SerpenU, Uvelihcwd and 

protection in the forest^ and [making up] aU deficiency:" 

Among the southern Village V^aeddas, and In the adjoining 
SinhaJese dhitricts, offerings of the first-fruits obtained by 
hunting are made in a similar way^ with one lights to the 
Kufculapola Kiri-Ammii. They consist of fresh meat aud 
honey. 

To the seven Klri- AmmST s of the southp a single offering h 
made in the same kind of shrine when the men are about to 
leave on a hunting expedition, and also when children are 
sick or fretfuL, If they are procurable, it consists of milk- 
rice (rice boiled in Coconut milk], Jak-£niitp the flower-bud 
qI thePlEmtain tree (which is used in curries}, BeteUleaf and 
sliced Areka-nut. Sugar-cane, and a little Sandal-wood- 

In this case, the shrine is subdivided into seven compart- 
iTients m which seven leaves are placed on a white clothe one 
for each Goddess ; and on each of them a small portion of 
each kind of offering b laid. Water is sfFrmklcd over these 
article, and in front of the shrine, and the offering is also 
purified by incense (a resinous gum which exudes from the 
bark of the Dum tree), which is burnt on a fire-stick, and 
vmved round it. A wick is then placed near each end of the 
offering and Jit. After the %hts have expired, the offerer 
takes a Betel-leaf in his right hand, between the first two 
fingers, and waves it from side to side in front of the shrine, 
and therji still holding it, makes a long prayer to the seven 
Goddesses, w^hich I had no opportunity of writing dowm. 

When children are ill, and the parents do not possess things 
suitable for giving to these seven deities, or the time is inaus- 
IMdoiis, or there is not an opportunity of doing it (as in the 
case of a sudden violent attack), they make a vow to present 
an offering to them ; and hang up a bare, a visible token of 
the forthcoming sacrifice. There is no magic, as some have 
supposed, in this act ; a bare, w'hich has varions forras accord- 
uig to the personage to whom the offering b to be made, is 
kke an engagement ring in Europe, and b mvuriably neces¬ 
sary among all Sinhalese when a vow' to pres^ent an offering 
^beeu made. It must not be removed on any account 
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until the vow has been accomplished. In the present instance 
It consists qI a Mango-leaf and a strip oi Palmira-palm leaf^ 
strung on a thread, which is then tied across the doorway of 
the hut. On one side of the Palmira leaf are written the words 
' Patta-Ghi, BSJa-Giri, Molan-Giri/ probably to indicate that 
the child is to be specially guarded against the evU ac tions of 
the female demons who bear those names. 

Among the Kandlan Sinhalese, Giri is the feminine form 
or Sakti of a class of demons, twelve or more in number, called 
Garil (plural Gaerae or Garay 5 ), who afflict only women and 
children. The word gttra means sickness or disease, and is 
derived from the Sanskrit root graA, to seize ; these demons 
are thus persooifications of certain diseases. 

In this case, the offering, as described above, b usually 
made after the child recovered, or as soon as the requisite 
articles for it can be procured: but sometimes, as when an 
infant has been fretful in the night, it is presented on the 
following day, if possible. 

Respecting the ceremordes used in presenting offerings to 
the Gilindu YakB, Mr. Nevill merely remarked," The offerings 
are those, omitting rice, stUI u^ed in India and Ceylon at the 
festival of Pongal, in honour of the January^ sun- The 6>i®bol 
used is the arrow/ ^ 

Mr, Nevill observed concerning the religious ceremonies of 
the Vaeddas: * In almost all their religious rites the arrow 
is used : it receives worship as an emblem, or is waved in the 
hands of the celebrant^ around the sacrificje. 

' They leave tiny babes upon the sand for hours together# 
with no other guard than an arrow^ stuck in the ground by 
their side. Their belief in the efficiency of this has received 
no shocks They never knew' such a child to be attacked by 
wild beasts^ pigs, leopards, jackals, etc., or harmed. Thsy 
say, “ Are we not the dnldren of onr Gods^ and if we leave our 
child under their care will they not watch over it ? " The 
arrow being the God's sjmibol, they themselves are pmed- 
callyj as his children, the iya-\*ans, or " sous of the arrow/" 
this fnlty accounts for the name Yaka or Yakkho," [that is, as 
* Th£ Taf^abantan, Vol. i, p. 195, 
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I have aJready stated, iya^^ko. arrow-persons. 1 Iiave previously 
expressed my opinion of this derivation; I may add that 
the Vaeddas never claim to he called either Yak§s or lyakas]^ 

Offerings of food are made by the Tamil-speaking Vaeddas 
to their deceased relatives, excluding infants. As the manner 
in which they make the gifts was certainly not derived from 
their Tamil neighbours, tbi^ cemnony may have been developed 
fay their ancestors in andertt times* although its absence else¬ 
where shows that it is not a primitive one^ The oflering is 
first made seven days after the death, and subsequently once 
a year, after the Hindu custom. 

A shrine like that already described is erected under a 
shady tree in the jungle. If is from three to five fret high 
and Ls usually^ but not aJwaySp arched over; it is lined with 
a white cloth The foods placed in it ore cooked meat if 
available^ cooked rice. Betel-leaves, Areka-nuts,and Plantains. 
Of course they are purified by lustmtiotr. In front of the 
ofiering one wick U lighted inside the shrine. Tom-toms are 
beaten loudly to attract the notice of the deceased person, 
and a dance is performed in front of the ofleruig in his honour, 
after which the ofifidating relative merely says,Lord, eat and 
go." The party then return home. 

The ceremony of the offering to the Seven Kannitnar is said 
to be quite similar, the shrine having, as in the case of the 
seven Kiri-Ammas of the South, seven compartments, one 
for each Goddess, whose share of the food is thus giveu separ¬ 
ately, I do DQt know the prayers addressed to them. An 
arrow is certain to be held by the dancer. 

Regarding the manner in which offerings and invocations 
arc made for propitiating the various evil demons of the 
Va#ddas, I r^et that 1 have no mfonnation, my visits to 
their district having been too short to permit me to collect 
the particulars. Those wdio live in the forests informed me 
they are accustomed to place ofierii^s of food for them 
tn shallow hollows in the surface of rocks. This matter has 
now been investigated by Dr, Seligmann. 

^Tlen the Wanniyasare about to set oat on a hnnting trip 
they first purify themselves on the preceding day by bathing 
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in th«iT little village tank, and then perfonn the following 
ceremony to ensnt® success in their expedition, no women 
being allowed to see it. 

Under a large tree at the foot of the embankment of their 
tank, one of the party, who becomes the temporary oflSmtor 
or priest, deans, by pounding, four quarts of paddy (rice in 
its husk), and boils the rice so obtained- Others fa in the 
ground three sticks in a triangle, with a platform in it well 
above the ground levd. The boiled rice is placed in a new 
earthenware pat, or ‘ chatty/ which is deposited by the cele¬ 
brant [who ^one performs the whole ceremony), on the frame, 
resting on the tops of the sticks ; and a little saffron is sprinkled 
cm the rice. 

On the little platform below the pot seven Betel leaves are 
next arranged in a drcle, with their points together, and an 
Areka-nut is put on each; a pinch of Camphor is also 
near the outer end of each leaf, a light is applied to it, and 

it is burnt. , 

Water is then taken in a washed gourd, or new 'chatty 
(or pot) and with the hand a little is sprinkled tlnee tim» 
on the ground in front of the offerings. Dmnmala incense e 
next laid on a fire-stick, and while it is burning the stick is 
waved round the platform and the pot of rice. The ofliciator 
now steps back, and with his palms joined in front of his^ ^ 
pays obeisance to the offering by bowing to it three tuiie 3 > 

This completed tlie dedication. 

He next takes three wicks soaked in fat, one of which c 
fixes on the end of an upright stick set in the ground in fr^t 
of the frame, 50 as to be higher than the pot of rice, and ine 
other two he arranges on the ground on each side of the tftl«r 
one. The three are then lighted. Before they esipb® ® 
walks aside, and turns his face away until they haii'e com 
pletely ceased burning. After this he returns, and ag^hi 
sprinkles Water three times in front of the frame. 

He now raises his joined hands, and standing in nn 
of the cflcring three times repeats the following invocation. 

" You, O WanniyS Baijdara [? .^yiyanar] are required to ta c 
the offering of a feast of cooked fo^ WanniyA Bandera, 
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must meet mth the Royal Great Hive; we must meet mth 
Homs; we must not meet with an Elephant, a Bear; 
we miuit not meet mth a SnaJsc ; we must meet mth liveli¬ 
hood," 

The celebrant then removes the offering, of which all the 
hunting pajrty partake. 

On the return Irom their expedition the same oSeridg b 
repeated in the same manner; but the offidator merely saj^, 
" WanniyS. BaiTLd^m, we met with a livelihood, 

Hunting parties of the Kandian Sinhalese of the North- 
central Province perform a ceremony which is very similar 
to that of the Wanniyas and VaeddaSp when about to leave 
their village on one of their expeditions in the forest. Under 
a Lar^e shady tree they prepare a m^^ssa, or small coveted 
shrine, which is raided about three ieet off the ground, and 
is open only in front: it is supported on four sticks set in 
the ground. 

In this they offer the following articles if available, or as 
many as possible of them :“One hundred Betel leaves, one 
hundred Arcka-nuts, Limes, Oranges, Pine-apples, Sugar- 
canep a head of Plantains, a Coconut, two quarts of rice boiled 
specially at the site of the offering, and silver and gold. Also 
the flowers of the Areka-nut tree, the Coconut, and Ratmal 
tr^. All are purihed by lustration and incense, as usual, 
and dedicated. 

They then light a small lamp at the front of the offerings 
and remain there watching it until it expires, differing in this 
respect from the practice of the Wanniyas, who must never 
see the light go out. 

Before the light expires they perform obeisance towards the 
offering, and utter aloud the foUmsing prayer for the favour 
and protection of the Forest Deities, which must also be 
repeated every morning duriug the expedition, after their 
niillct cake, gini-puwa, has been catenp before starting for 
the day^s hunting :— 

" This b for the favour of the God AyiyanSr; for the favour ol 
the Kiri-Amraa, for the favour of theKataragamaGod [Skanda]: 
for the favour of the Kalu Devati; for the favour of Kambili 
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Unna^h^e ^; for the favour of Ilandlri D^Mta Unnaehae * 
for the favour of Ka<^aw^a Divata Unnaehae ; for th^ favour 
of Gale ; for the favour of the Hat Raijuruvi’o. 

" We are going to your jungle (suytfftfl) ^ we do not want to 
meet with even a giugle kind of [dangerous] wild animals. We 
do not w^mt to meet with the Tall One [Elephant], the Jungle 
Watcher [Bear], the Animal with the Head causing Fear 
[the Snake], the Leopard. You must blunt the thorns. We 
must meet with the Hom-bearer [Sambar deer], the Deer 
[Axis], the One lull of Oil [Pig]* the Noosed One [Iguana], 
the Store-house [Beehive]* We must meet with about three 
pingo [c^rrying-stick] loads of honey* By the favour of the 
Gods. We ask only for the sake of our bodily livelihood." 

The first, fourth, seventh and ninth personages are 

included among the deities of the Wanniyas previously 
enumerated. The Khri-Aimna is the Goddess of the Vaeddas- 
I have already stated that the Gale Bandara is not the God of 
the Rock, but a deity who landed on the south coast of 
Ceylon* with othera from Madura. Kambili Unnaehae is an 
evil deity who is weU known in the Notth-westem Province. 
Thus these deities of the Forest are a miscellaneous gathering 
of Gods and evil deities- 

In the hundng-prayer of the Wanniyas the first thing asked 
lor is the Royal Beehive, the wish to find which occupies a 
foremost place m the hearts of all these northern hunteiSi 
though the Vaeddi^ have no knowledge of it. From the 
Wanniya Kona, whose grandfather said to have taken oncj 
I obtained the following account of it. 

The entrance to the nest of the Bee-King is always at the 
foot of a large hollow tree, up the inside of which rt extends^ 
ft is Surrounded by seven other nests, which are those of 
his seven Adikarams, or ?klinister:s ; and they also have their 
entrances at the foot of their respective trees. The Royal 
Hive is the largest; it extends up the hollowtr^e higher than 
a man^s height; hut aU honey above the lev^l of the chin must 
be left for the Bee-King. From each Adikaram-miya or 
Minister's hive there will be got two gourd-fuls of honey* and 
* UiuieujIiac fa ft^urvalent to onr * Mr/ 
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from the Raja-mlya or Royal hive fourteen gouni-fiib and 
5CVCD large chatties or pot-fuJs. 

Whoever may first discover the nest, no one but a Watmiya 
can cut out the honey, and that only after a solemn ceremony, 
otherwise the bees of all the hives would attack and kill him 
This result is said to have nearly occurred on one ncj-a ^Ton 
when some Sinhalese villagers were rash enough to attempt 
to take one themselves the boy who found it was badly stung, 
and would have died had not the Wauniyas been summoned 
in time to save his life by their prayers and magic spdla, which 
appeased the bees, and enabled the hunters to get the honey. 

The taking of the Raja-miya being an event of such 
ejttreme importance, a special offering is necessary as a 
preliminary. For this there are required one hundred ripe 
Plantains, one hundred Limes, one hundred Oranges, one 
thousand Areka-nuts, one thousand Setel leaves, seven quarts 
of tin husked rice (paddy), and seven Coconuts. 

The first Wanniya who sees the Raja-miya must make the 
offering, and conduct all the proceedings on the occasion i and 
for the time being he is called the Wanniya Kapuraln, or 
demon-priest For the seven days prior to cutting out the 
honey he must bathe, after anointiDg his head with liine- 
jtiice. He must continue to wear the same doth all the 
tune, and on each day he must wash it. whether it be an rfd 
Or a new one. These must appear to be very unusual puri¬ 
fications to persons who rarely perlnrm such acts in ordinary 
life, and they evidently indicate the extraordinary character 
of the occasion. 

On the day when the honey is to be taken, the party pro¬ 
ceed to the site of the Royal Hive^ and there, within the 
circle of the MinisleTS, the offering is presented to the Forest- 
Oods, to ensure the success of the undertaking. 

The Kapurala first pounds the paddy, and having arranged 
»ven new cooking-pots in a row in front of the Raja-miya, 
beboib the rice in Coconut milk separately in each He next 
spreads a new white doth on the ground in front of the Raja- 
and places on it in a row opposite the pots seven large 
leaf-plates, which must consist of either pieces of PJantaia 
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leaf or leaves of the HalmilLi tree. After these have becQ 
lustrated the rice is deposited on them, that from Kich 
pot being put on the leaf adjoining it. The Betel leaveSp 
Areka-nuts and fruit are then laid beside the rice, and sprinkled 
with water: and Camphor is burnt on one spot in front of 
all- Incense burning on a stick taken out of the fire is now 
waved round the clothe and a triple obeisance completes the 
dedication. 

A wick soaked in fat is next fixed opposite each offering, 
and lit r and, as in the ordinary ceremony, the Kapurak 
turns aside until these lights have expired. He then retumSp 
and makes a lustration three times round the cloth. 

He now stands facing the offering, with palms joined in 
front of his face, bows thrice to it, and saj's, ** Wanmya Bandar 
Five Devatas, Hat RajiuruwS t This is for the favour of 
the Gods. To cut the Ruja-miya came we.” The others 
then respond in the Kaele-basa, or jungle dialect, ” KapurSla, 
Gabadiew^ waduBpan." (cut the hi\^*) whereupon he 
proceeds to cut out the honey* and place it in, the gourds 
and pots which have been brought for the purpose. Lastly, 
he removes the rice, and shares it with the party* who all eat 
it up at the spot; after this they carry home the honey. 

When northem Kandian Sinhalese meet with a hive on 
thjeir honey-collecting expeditions, the person who cuts it 
out is addressed as ** Waduwa," Axe^man* in Kaele-bl^a* 
Under no drcumstancesp however, must he take out and 
divide the honey among the party. This cm only be done by 
a second person, who is addressed as ” PiiniwannS. He 
who fills* the receptacles brought for it. 

In the North^entral Pro\Tnce and the adjoining pstt of 
the North-western Province, Ayiyan^ is not merely a forest 
deity; he also exercises a general supervision over the ’vfllagt? 
tanks^ 

In the former district Mr. R. W. levers stated ^ that when 
a village tank has filled, the elders of the village perform a 
ceremony cdled Mutti Mangalj^ or "Cooking-pot Festival 
They proceed to a special tree at the tank, and a salute of 
* Manual of iJu ^otih-un^ral p. log, NotB A 
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two guns is offered there to the ddty. The duel elder* a 
' Gamarila./ then steps foru*ard. and aimonnces to the God 
that the tank is becoming fuU, that cultivation wiU now he 
cjonimenced* and that after the harvest the festival will be 
celebrated. A frJrc is then deposited in the shape of a few 
copper coins mapped up in a piece of rag coloured yellow with 
saffron* which is tied to a branch of the tree. The ceremony 
is ended by the Gamarala's commending the tank, the vil¬ 
lage, its residents and their cattle to the protection of the 
deity. 

After the harvest is finished the villagers at a public meet¬ 
ing appoint a day for the fulhjinent of the promised ceremony* 
called the Mntti Mangalya. The nearest Anumaetirala (the 
title of a dancer in honour of a god and not of a demon)* is 
invited to conduct it, and notices are issued to the washer¬ 
men whose duty' it is to supply the necessary white cloth* and 
to the tom-tom beaters who must take part in the ceremony* 
The GamarSla directs that every shareholder in the rice-held 
should contribute to the feast. 

On the appointed day these contributions arc collected; 
they consist of rice and other materials for ctnries* Coconut oil* 
cakes, sweet Plantains* and Betel and Areka-nuts* The 
food b then cooked, and at the evening the assembled people 
eat it 

The meal being over, the Anumaetirlla* accompanied by 
all the people and the tom-tom beaters, proceeds in proce^ 
sion with two new earthen pots to the tree on which the b%i§ 
was hung. Under it on a raised altar ol sticks (ya^fua) 
overhung with doth and erected earlier in the eveniug are 
placed the two pots (mntti) after being purified with water and 
incense as usual, and marked with saffron ; Betel and Areka- 
nuts are also deposited on it [and no doubt a light also]. The 
ddty is then addressed by the Anumaetirala. [presumably 
thanking him for his favours and requesting him to accept 
the ofieiingj, and ceremonial dancing by him to the stnuns of 
the tom-toms continues till dawn. The two pots are then 
removed from the altar and laid on the stumps of two branches 
on or under the tree. 
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By the mouth of the Auumaetirala the god now makes it 
known that he has accepted the offering, and that the tank, 
the village, its inbabitants and their cattle are taken under bb 
protection for a period of one, two, or three years, as the case 
may be. 

The people then return to the village, where the Anumaetir^ 
again dances, and the tom-toms are beaten until the mid-day 
meal is cooked. This is eaten up at noon, after which all 
disperse. Mr. levers stated that a somewhat similar cere¬ 
mony U performed in case of an epidemic among cither men 
or beasts. Thus in that part of the country it is dear that 
the place of the Gtid of the Rock, the Gale Deviya, whose 
worship and functions are described in the next chapter, is 
at least partly occupied by Ayiyanar. He is said to have fifty 
names, each one indicating a different function or power 
possessed by him. 

The villagers catch the fish when their tanks are nearly 
emptied, by wading out in the water and suddenly dropping 
in it a conical wicker basket or creel ikarak-gedlyi) wthout 
bottom, and with a small opening at the topthrough which the 
arm can be inserted for removing any fish that have been 
imprisoned. In the case of tanks infested by crocodiles in the 
eastern part of the North-western Province these fishers appeal 
to Ayiyanar to protect them while so engaged. They break some 
leafy twigs, and hang them on a horizontal branch or creeper, 
and say, " It is for the favour of the God A^dyanir. Do not 
permit any living creature whatever in the tank to bite us. 
After this, the crocodiles arc said never to molest them even 
when dose to them (I have seen them only a few feet distant 
from the men), provided they do not defile the tank in any 
way— including expectoration in the water. 

When they are travelling through wild forest which is be¬ 
lieved to be infested by wild animaJs, or possibly robbers, or 
by evil demons, both Kandian Sinhalese and Watmiyas are 
accustomed to make a very simple offering to one of the 
Forest Deities, who is usually Ayij'anSr. accompanied by the 
prayer, " ft is for the favour of the Gods." or " the God Ayi- 
yanSr," The offering merely consists in hanging a leafy twig 
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across a homontal creeper or branch at the side of the path, 
and usually under a large shady tree. In some places where 
no suitable creeper or branch ts available two sticks with forked 
tops are set hnnly on the ground, and a horizontal one laid 
across them, on which the offerings axe hung. These some¬ 
times accumulate through the action of successive travellers 
until they form a large heap of such twigs. In the last chapter 
I mentioned that the Wanniyas made this offering to the Hat 
Rajjuruwo when supplicating him to stop the approaching 
rain-storm. I do not remember noticing these twig offerings 
in the districts of the Vaeddas. 





V 


THE PRIMITIVE DEITY OF CEYLON 

I N the account ol the religion of the Vaeddas it has been 
mentiDiicd that their chief deity^ the GsdS Yaka> is 
probably identical with th^ Hill God of the aborigines of 
Southern India. It may be assumed that the knowledge of 
him was either brought to Ceylon by the first comers^ or 
was acquired by them at an extremely early date^. as nothing 
is known of him by the Sinhalese of the coasts, or the northern. 
Kandian Sinhalese, or by the Tamils of Northern Ceylon p 
I f his wnrship had been introduced at a later date^ after these 
races had arrived in the country and had occupied all the 
coast-Jine, some^ at leasts of them would be acquainted with 
it. This god is regularly propitiated in the interior, however, 
hj' the Kandian Sinhalese in part of Uva, and the southern 
half of the Eastern Province, and especially in the tract 
to the north-east of Kunm^cgala. The residents in these 
districts may have acquired a knowledge of him from their 
ancestors the Vaeddas, 

Although he U known by the name of Gale Deviyi, * the 
of the Rock,' in these latter districts the SinhaJese con¬ 
sider him to be a powerful demon, and state that they apply 
the expression * God * to him merely as an honorilic title 
‘^^icuhited to please him. It will be seen, however, that it 
has a much more honourable meaning. It is an excellent 
illustration of the degradation of an ancient deity into the 
position of a demon. I have already given the names by 
which he is known to the Vaeddas, and pointed out that 
was a deity at Anuradhapura —* the Vaedda God 
to the fourth centmy b.c., who appears to have been this one. 
A sunilar legend regarding his arrival in Ceylon from India 
current among the Vaeddas and the Kandians; and ail 
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who are acquaiated him agree that he came (ram a 

country called Malwara-desa or Malaw-ara-desa, ' The Country 
oi the Hill Region/ which can be no other thin some part 
of the Malay Slam tract, our Malabar^ for which, however, 
a separate expression, MalaySla-dfea, is now commonly used 

in Ceylon. . - - 

The tradition of the Tamil-speaking Vaeddas, w'hich is 
very definite, is that accompanied by his minister Kummbudai 
* in the olden time * he landed from a vessel on the east coast, 
at a place called Periya-kaduvei-karei. dose to Vaieichena. 
which is twranty miles north of Balticaloa. A temple was 
established there for bis worship, and it was m esistence 
down to comparatively recent times, when the residents ol 
the place having died out or left, it was abandoned, and the 


1 



Flfl. 40. Kokkl-^aU. 


site became overgrown with jungle. They state tha 
did not remain at this spot, but went to wme place in l 
intcrior with which they are unacquainted. ' When he came, 
they said to me, " he told us the names of things, trees, anU 
animals, and how we should make offerings and dance to 
him when going into the jungle to hunt, and at othCT iim^ 
He told us everything we know." Such teaching is distin , 
a characteristic of only a primitive deity. 

The Vaeddas ol the interior state that the Gale YakS caiM 
over the sea, and alighted, on two hills of their district 111 
succession, on which dances are still performed in his honour, 
ontt of them is called KokkJl^a, and I believe the other 
U Omun-gala. Omun may be the Sanskrit word 
' favour': the name would then appear to mean the f 
on which the God granted favours— probably a translaboh 
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of an ancknt Vaedi name for it. Some thought that this 
deity afterwards proceeded to Kataragama: I have already 
referred to the probability that this place was a site where a 
Vacdda deity was wotshipped in early times. 

The Sinhalese who inhabit villages in the aame district 
carry' his moveinents. a step onward, and repeat a tradition 
that he and Knnimbtida went to some place further inland, 
where they killed a number of Buddhist priests, and took 
possession of a cave in which they redded. Neither the 
mune of the district to which he proceeded^ nor the site of 
the cave b known by them. 

To follow up the God's travels it b now ficcessary to move 
to the Kortma^gala dbtrict of the Norths western Pro^unce, 
where the latter part of the stor^-' b much more definite, and 
is related as follows* The Gale Deviya, attend^ by KuruiH' 
buda Devata, alighted irom Malwara-desa on Ritigallap the 
hill called Arbhtha in the Hamayana, and thence came to 
Mae^paya-kanda, the upper part of Ram-giriya, called 
also De\'a-^riya. * the Hill of the God/ a steep forest-ckd 
tockv hill near NirammuUa, about fifteen miles north’-east 
of Kuninfi^ala. Some say th^it they landed first at W^ilbdwa. 
two miles from Kurunlegola. before going to RaJiagiriya ; 
others believe that they came direct to Ramgirij^a from fndia. 

They were pleased with the general convenience of a. large 
Buddbbt cave-wihfira or temple w'hich they found established 
under a rock on the slope of the hill, and wished to take posses¬ 
sion of it; but the sixty monks who occupied it refused to 
hand it over to them, and began to chant * Pint/ or sacred 
stanKas, for protection against evil Iti general and demons 
b particular, os a spell to keep them out. If they could 
persevere in this course, and contmue the chojiting without 
btennission for sevt^n days and seven nights, demons would 
have no power over them. In the meantime the Gale 
could not harm them w'hilc the magical verses were being 
*^pcated_ So he said to his mimster Kurumbudau " Eih 
these monks for me/' But the monks went steadily on with 
the Pirit, and Kummbiida could not touch them unless he 
muJd make them stop. It must have been an intertsLing 
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spectacle. Six days passed, and the demans had made no 
progress whatever.* At last, on the seventh day. the resouroefal 
Konmibui^ threw down into the midst of the holy men the 
quarter of a bull, at which all the monks started, and raised 
their hands higher than their shoulders in astonishnient, 
and said with disgust. " Ish " 1 It was a Uttle word, or hardly 
a word, but it was fatal to them. The Pirit was stopped 
for an instant, and in that instant Kurumbuda plucked ofi 
their heads, and drank their blood 

The Gale Deviya then took possession of the cave and the 
hill, wluch has ever since been his headquarters in Ceylon, 
his ' Mula-gala.* He wanted to live at this place because 
it in the great Paliacaele Forest, nine gawus long and 

nine gawTis broad,^ without a village in it. Here he could 
live imdisturbed by the busy world around. Over this forest 
he placed his minister Kurumbuda Devata, in charge as 
Rfura'karaya, or Guardian, with his residence at Kuminban 
Kanda, a hill in the northern part of it. 

By some, the Gale DeviyS is spoken of as the Deraala 
Yaks, the Tamil demon, all South-Indians being collectively 
called ‘ Tamils ‘ by the Sinhalese ’villagers. 

As at most of the detached metamorphic hills of Ceylon* 
there are severe large niitural caves* due to weathering an 
flaking of the rock, on the sides of which retato 

evidence of their former occupation a.s reaidenccs of Buddhist 
monks* or temples : but all are tiow abandoned to the forest 
and to the bears and leopards which sometimes take shelly 
in them. It b not definitely known which of them wus the 
S£ene of the legeadaiy- contest, but it is supposed to he one 
of the higher caves. There b a small mined digaba, or so ^ 
dome-shaped relic-mound, built of brick, near some lower 
caves* and over a cave close by it the following inscription 
has been cut in the earliest form of letters, with the 
which shows that it is probably of not later date than t ^ 
second century bx. :— 

Gamika sita i^ala PaxiiTnaka TbMi^ ca. 

The cool hi?^ll (ofj Camika aad ot the Chief Tisaw- ^ _ 


* Thlrty-sbc milis square. 
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Glmiki being a feminine form may be presumed to be the 
name of the piom headman's wife, who evidently joined her 
husband in causing the place to be prepared ior the reception 
of the monks. The inscription proves that the legend of 
the expulsion of the monks cannot have originated before 
the second century b,c. 

The bricks used in the enclosing v\all of a room formed at 
another cave, termed the Uda mhSra, the upper tern pie < 
are 1^75 inches long, 8“12 inches wide, and 2"75 Inches thick, 
the contents being 285 cubic inches^^ and the product of the 
breadth multiplied by the thickness^ 22*3 square inches. 
According to the table given in the next article, these dimen- 
sions point to about the third or fourth century' a,D-, as the 
approximate time when they were moulded^ Thus the monks 
were still on the hiO at that period. The good state of preserva¬ 
tion of the plastering on the wbM may be taken to indicate 
a tenancy of the cave extending to perhaps the thirteenth 
<si fourteenth century, or even later. Therefore it w'ould 
appear that the monks were never driven aw'ay from the 
hill up to comparatively recent times. 

In view of this, it b strange to find that the ^dUagers living 
on the eastern side of the Central mountains, who are totally 
unacquainted with thb district, have preserved the same 
tradition of the contest for one of the caves. It is strong 
evidence of the antiquity of the story: and the presencep 
from early times, of a temple to thb God b abo Indicated by 
the names of the hill itself. A passible meaning of Rana- 
h * the hill of the battle/ 

By way of explaining the legend, it may be sumibed that 
while in early times an upper cave wnas utilbed as a dewHa, 
or demon temple (literahy, a godVresidence) for the Gale 
t^viyap the Buddhist monks occupied the lower ones, and 
wished to get the dewala removed. If the death of some 
of the monks occurred through an epidemic disease, or iti 
mysterious manner, it would certainly be attribtitijd 
hi the malicious action of thb so-called demon; and in thb 
^^i^ner the outlines of the story may be accounted for* so 
liW as thb hill i^ concerned. The dew'ala of the Hill God 
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has long ago been transferred to a more convenient »te at 
the village of Nirammulla, nearly two miles from the bilL 
The l^nd evidently contains a reminiscence of a conflict 
between the two religions, Buddhism and the worship of the 
Hill God* in which the latter was victorious. As a raatter 
uf fact, in spite of the overwhelming position of Buddtusin, 
the belief in the power of the Gale Deviya has survived down 
to the present day in considerable vigour throughout a large 
tract of country surrounding his headquarters at NirammttUa, 
even while all the inhabitants also adhere to Buddhism, It 
is doubtless due to this faith in Buddhism that the God has 
been relegated by the Kandians to the ranks of the demons 
of the island, although he must originally have been a deity 
Iricndly to them. 



FJi^ 4L- Vaedda Templir of the CpJfi YaU. 


Evidence of this is to be seen in the fact that not^ithstand^ 
their present opinion of his character as a demon ^ the Kajidiait 
Sinhalese of the district where hU cult prevails still attribute 
beneficent actions to him. When unfavourable seasons 
or seriously damage their crops, it is to him that a group oi 
villages will unite to make offerings^ and appeal for suitable 
rains or better times. In wide-spread outbreaks of mahiriaJ 
fever* or in serious epidemics afiecting mau or beast, the 
people of the whole countrV’-sidc equally turn to him coUcctively 
for alleviation of their misfortunes. His commajiding poaibon 
is shown by their very rardy or never asking him to 
his powers in the case of minor evib, or those affecting single 
families. 
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In spite of the Bi^ddhist stor^f uf his kiBifig the roonlcSr it 
is undeniable that the fimetidns generally credited to him 
by the Kandians are these of a sup^or beneficent God, and 
not those of a maleficent evil spirit. This is nearly the positicin 
that he occupies among the Vaeddas* who^ however, are on 
more intimate terms with him, and in some parts even ejtpect 
him to attend to their little hunting requirementSj and under* 
take the provision of game for them, like the Kiri-Ammu. 
In dekni^^ tm, he b the benevolent deity to whom each 
Vttedda family turns for assistance and medical aid, and 
who protects their districts from epidemics and misfortune. 



Fjo^ 42. Rock Trinpte of the DeviyI. 


The general character of the edifices constructed in honour 
of such a powerful and kindly deity certainly leaves much to 
be desired Among the TamO-speaking and other village 
^aeddas, the building erected as a temple for him b an 
extremely simple and economical oblong stnicture, a mere 
consisting of only one room^ with an entrance at the 
middle of one end It is roofed with grass, and has the spaces 
between the sticks of the walls closed by leafy twigs, like 
^ir own houses, which, in fact, it dosely resembled. The 
service to the God is sometimes conducted in front of the 
entrance. 

Iti the north-western Sinhalese districts the HUl God's 
temples, termed dewalas, like those devoted to all miiior 
deities or demons, diff er in no respect from the latter structures. 
As a general rule, they are dedicated to several of these godJings 
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Or demons, iis well as to the service of the God, who thus 
finds himself in n somewhat mixed company. 

They all consist of two rooms, one being a small rectangular 
chamber with * watt]e-and*daub * walls, plastered over with 
mud, in whicdi the Abarana, or ayniboJs of the deitira, are 
stored, as weU as any lamps required tor the services, a copper 
or bcUHnetal vessel for containing sandal-wood, and at least one 
earthenware cup used for bolding lustration water {Figs. 5 i“ 53 )* 
Attached to this is the Dig-gi, ‘ the long-house,’ an oblong 
shed extending longitudinally in front of the sanctum, in 
which part of the services are held, and tom-toms and pipes 
are played. At one side, a small structure called the 
ge, the ’ Idtchen-bouse,' is built for use as-'a kitchen when 
food is cooked for the gods and demons. In some places 
the diw5la is a small cave-shelter under an overhanging rock, 
with the front enclosed by a wall of brick or dried clay. The 
reader is referred to the Ulustrations of both kinds of dewalas 
devoted to this deity, including a celebrated one at NirammuUa, 
which is held to be the leading one in Ceylon provided for him. 



FiOi 43. Tfcw KlraminuKb JJiwAlaya, 
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Wtok the TmtU-speakijig Vaedctis are about to leave 
tbeir village on a hmi ting-trip tbe>^ erect under a Velan tree, 
the tree whose wood is a]wa>^ used for arrows, a Httle shrine 
termed kaddr^tm, like those of the Kfri-Amma. a rectangular 
structure •supported by four upright sticks set iu the earthy 
with the floor of the shrine about three feet off the ground. 
The top is usually arched over, and the inside is lined with 
white calico. In it are laid the bright yellow flowers of the 
Ramwara bxisb [Cassia aitriculaia) and those of the Red 
Lotus [Ndumbimm spcdosum)^ with two wicks soaked in oil 
or fat in front of them. 

On the ground immediately in front of the shrine, resting 
on a white doth, are placed a small ^ chatty " or earthen pot, 
bolding rice boiled in Coconut milk, and in two drdes round 
it seven small earthen vessels (jfeu^^raW*) and seven larger 
ones {mancaljtj containing the other usual cooked food as 
offerings—meat, cakes, etc. Round these are thirty nuts 
of the Areka palm, laid on thirty leaves of the Bctd vine. 
Water is sprinkled over these articles and in front of the 
shrine, obeisance is paid to the oSeiingp and the dedication 
is complete. 

The wicks are now lighted, and the offidator^ an ordinary 
villager acquainted with the servicep dances in front of the 
qSering, holding a flower-stnif* called niiigwra, in his right 
hand. He is dressed in a good white cloth, and has a head¬ 
dress of the same yellow and red flow'crs as those tn the shrine, 
which covers the whole top of his head- The mugnra is a 
stickr eighteen inches long, covered over with the same kinds 
of flowers, and having a looped handle in the middle, so 
it may be held horiiontaUy without touching the flowers. 

He then chants in a Siubalese doggerel some words the 
meaning of which he,^ being acquainted only with Tamilr 
does not camprehend, although he knows that he is asking 
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for deer. The purport, as nearly verbaitim as I could lolbw 
them, is :— 

" P 5 .U tantam thanum t Om 1 Tina tantlna I I have 
placed for you a gift, cooked food, Ddty of the Country 
T£ita tant^a tana ] Stopping a Sambar 
deer at the place where it is to be killed^ O Protector and 
Friend of Dharnia, at the comer where the Sambar is shot mth 
an arrow make it over to us. When the Samhar has falleix 
make over three more to us/^ 

These men ask for no other animals but Sambar deer. 
After the celebrant has again danced before the offerings^ 
be sits down crossr-legged in front of them* holding the raugura 
vertically, and makes 'dabs ' at, or points it at, the seven 
smaller vessels one by one* He then sets it upright in the 
middle of the milk rice. 

The God now says in Tamil by the mouth of the celebrant ! — 
” Go ye I To whatever place you go^ you i^all overcome 
the thing encountered,*' The food is then eaten by the 
hunting party at the site of the ceremony. On their return 
no further offering is presented. 

In case of sickness, the Lord of the Hills h again appealed 
to. The offidator, the interested relative of the patient, 
proceeds to the front of the temple, and stands erect there, 
facing the doorway ; in his outstretched right hand he holds 
horizon tally an arrow, near the butt-end, ]ust beyond the 
feathers, with its point towards the doorway. He then 
says, “ Lord God 1 Hih-Lord ! By this, 

as it is brought and held in the hand, health must go (to the 
sick person)/'" He at once leaves without awaiting any 
hilamatlon of the result of this order—or perhaps request, 
as the word which espresses an imperative ^ must ^ b also- 
used, as in Sinhalese, with the meajiing ^ hoping that {some¬ 
thing) will occur,’ 

The Village Vaeddas of the interior appeal in a similar raannef 
to the same deity for the cure of sicku^, carrying with them 
thdr bow at the time. They admitted to me^ with a laugh, 
that holding the arrow with its point tovrards the shrine bad 
the appearance of a threat; but the Cod b thought to be 
so powerful that probably this is not their intention. 
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Tho&e in the south prepare a litUc shrit^e, like that already 
described^ under a shady tree^ and offer inside it cooked rice, 
pieces of Coconut if available, a small cake made of rice^fiour, 
and a little meat, these foods being purified by lustration 
of water; one lighted wick b fixed in front of the oflering. 

The offidator holds an arrow upright in his right hand, 
and while repeating his prayer to the God for the remo^-al 
of the sickness makes little cuts with it at the rice^ believing 
that as he cuts it the sickness passes into the rice. At the 
conclusion of the offering, a cereniomal dance is performed 
by the celebrant^ in front of the 5hrine> holding the arrow in 
his hand. 

Now comes the peculiar part of the ceremony- Althotjgh 
the sickness is supposed to have been commutucaied to the 
rice, it is thought that a ceLTcmonial sprinkling of ’water over 
the latter will drive it out again. This is now done, and the 
food having been thus purified is di’vided among the persons 
who are presenting the offering and the patient, and is eaten 
together with the other things offered. 

This ceremony is called the GaJM-Yak-maduwi bai 
' the Offering of the Rice of the Gale Yaka's Shed/ the shed 
being the shrine. Similar dances and offerings ate customary 
in the neighbouring parts of Uva. 

The Vaeddas of the Interior and their Sinhale^ neighbours 
also dance to the Gale Yaki. and his wife the Ktii-AmiuS, 
in order to avert apprehended epidemic disease, or misfortuuer 
This Is before the occtnrcnce of the sickness or bad-ludc, 
after the sickness has set in the village becomes ceremoniBlIy 
impure, and it is held by them to be imperative that no dance 
to the God should take place within its boundary* which 
includes all the neighbouring jungle. The dance, which b 
usually performed once or twice a year^ and prcfei:abl)% by 
those who keep an account of the days of the week, on a 
Saturday nr Sunday, is commaulv executed under an Iron* 
wood tree {Nd, Me^ua ferrea) when it is in flo’wer, or a Bajiyan 
tree (A^wga. Ficm iWica). 

The dancer, a professional devil-priest, or a Vaedda, signifi¬ 
cantly termed Dqdyanne Kapnwa, " the Devil-priest of thi^ 
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God/ is; dressed m a white clothp ajid has a red handkerchiid 
wrapped over his head. He also wheats several bead oecklaces^ 
and any kind of bang^les that his small store can furnish. 
If a Sinhalese man^ he holds in his right hand a small diffudi, 
literally ' weapon/ a stick roughly shaped like an arrow; 
if a Vaedda an arrow is held by him. 

He now become ' possessed' by the God 
in Sinhalese)p after which everj^thmg he does or says is supposed 
to be the action or specdi of the ddty himself. WTiilc dancing 
in front of the shrine coTitainmg the offerings^ he chants verses 
in honour of the two dairies w^ho are being worshipped. The 
usual food offerings made at such ceremonies are presented^ 
the dance being begun after the two lights which ate placed 
in front of the offerings have expired. Tom-^tcuns are also 
beaten as an accompanlrnent by those who have them. 

But the special place for such dances to the God of the 
Rock, for the Vaeddas particularljs and also for the Sinhalese 
who live near them, k on the summit of precipitous crags 
m or near the top of certain hills of the district, on which 
this fonn of worship has been performed from andent times. 
On these they dance once a y^r to ensure the general pro^ 
perity of the district. The Offidator, the Deyiyanne Kapuwa. 
is accompanied in the Vaedda ceremony by any two men 
as assistants, who alone climb up oiitn the rock with him. 
Among the neighbouring Sinhalese the assistants are the 
washemmn who washes the KapuwS^'s clothes, and the smith 
who made the God's emblem; the former stays at the foot 
of the crag, and the latter alone goes with the dancer to the 
summit. The three persons wear no spedal head-covering, 
hut each one has a handkerchief on it, and is dressed in the 
Sinhalese ceremony in a clean white doth. In the Vaedda 
ceremony, I was assured that each one is dressed in an old 
tom cloth, and not a new one. It appears to represent the 
traditional dress of their ancestors. 

The dancer carries up the symbol of the God, which is not 
an arrow, as one w'cmld expect* bnt a short-handled bill-hook, 
called a Ran-kaetta, ’ Golden Bill-hook/ in Sinhalese, or 
Manna-kaetta, in the Vaedi dialect. The latter w'ord probably 
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means 'Bill-h«>ok of Honour*; or it may b? connected with 
the word muiitra, prayer, spelL He holds this m hh right 
hand while performing the dance. 

No particular day of the week is selected by the Vaeddas 
for the ceremony, all days being alike to them. It usually 
takes place dining the da^-time, but occasionally at night, 
torches being then carried by the assistants. This appears 
to point to planetary influences over the hour selected for 
it, which in such cases will be determined by a Sinhalese 
Kapuvvi, 

The dance performed by the Vaeddaa is an e.ttremely 
simple one. The body h slightly bent forward, A\ith the 
elbows near the side$, and the fore-arms extended horuontaUy* 
In this attitude the performer lifts np and lowers his leet 
alternately, turning round gradually to the right while dmnt- 
ing verses in honour of the God, to tlie air^ which be^ns each 
stanza :— T 4 nan ia*nd ni'e^ the last part being some- 

limes varied to tadi nd fie, when repeated at the end of a 
verse. As my informant, himself an oifidator at these services, 
was unfortunately obliged to leave immediately owing to 
his cliild*s sickness, in order to arrive at bis home, far away 
in the forest, before complete darkness set m, I bad not an 
opportimity of writing dowm the invocation which accompanied 
hb dance; it consisted of eight or ten four-line stanzas of 
a very ^mple character. 

For three dajrs before the dance the Kapuwa must make 
himself ceremonjally pure by bathing daily, and by not entering 
a house. For three days after it there is the same restriction 
against entering houses. Apf^rently time is required, as 
in ordinary devil-ceremonies, for the divine a flat ns to become 
dbsipatedp and w'hile it lasts the * poss^sed' person lives 
in a state of tabu. During his whole life the professional 
Kapuwa must specially avoid eatiug^ under penalty of death 
inflicted by supernatural power, any pa.rt of certain animals 
which are ' nnclfian' to him. These are the Pig, Urd : the 
large blonkey, Wandurd {Stmnopiil^cus priamus) ; the 
Peafowl, Afonard; the Shark, M&rdi and a large river^fch 
called Miigurd^ 
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This prohibition appears to have no cnnneiztion with Hindu- 
i&m^or the cnmmnn Brown Monkey, Rilawa {Macacus pikatus), 
would be included, and also the Rat, as the ’I’ahana of 
and the Turtle as representative of \%lmu : or some of these, 
I have already referred to the significanGe of the indiision of 
the Shark. The Pig must appear in the list for the same 
reason, that is, as an eater of dead bodies^ which might be 
those of human beings. The Magnri is probably added for 
a similar cause. The plumage of the Peafowl is generally 
thought to bo auspidous, but I am not aware if this is the 
opinion of the Vaeddas. The priniar>^ feathers of the mng 
are always employed for feathering arrow’s, w^hich it will be 
seen, by their use in the religious services, have something 
of a sacred character attached to them, t can offer no sug¬ 
gestion regarding the inclusion of the Wandurl, unless it 
be on account of its human appearance. 1 thinlt it is Hrar 
that there is nothing totemistic in these prohibitioiis. 

In the district of the Vaeddas, the following are all the 
hills on which are found the so-called ' Dancing Rocks ' {Batina 
ffll), one on each hill, of which t could obtain infunnation :— 
OmungaLi near Rhgama tank, Henanne^la, Kokka-gala, 
Dajnbar 3 i-gala. Unaldri-gala, Mawari-gala, and one near 
Diivulana Link. 

It is among the north-western Kandian Sinhalese, however, 
that the ceremonies in honour erf the God of the Rock, as he 
i^ there called, have surviwd, or have been dei-elopcd, in 
the most complete manner. Yet it is evident that even them 
the cult has seen its best days. The dance is no longer an 
‘Uuuial event at several of the rocks devoted to it ; occasianally 
intervals of some years elapse between two celebrations, 
and in a few cases it has altogether fallen into diau»u», This 
is said to have been caused by the death of the ofBcInting 
priests, and the want of successors, and not through lack of 
support by those who provide the expenses. 

In these districts, in all cases the dance, which is a very 
important part of the proceedings, and indispensable in the 
complete ceremony, takes place on a high precipitous pro- 
jecting crag near the top of a prominent hill, or on the summit 
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of the bin if it is a single bare rock- These rocks commonly 
face towards the south, but not invariably; and 1 have 
stood on one that was on the norlhem end of a long hill Palu- 
kanda) which has a high vertical precipice on its lop, ladng 
due east^ that might have been selected for the purpose, if 
desired. This fact b of some value ^ almost necessarily 
indicating the absence, from an early datCp of any connection 
with sun or moon worship, at any rate with adoration of the 
rising sun. which b further emphasised by the performance 
of the cerumony on all the rocks at or after noon, and never 
in the early mornings. The occasional dances at night by 
the Vaeddas abo prow that the cult b quite unoontiected 
with sun worship. 

The following b a nearly complete list of all the hilb in the 
Kandian dbtricts on which the Dandug Rocks are situated, 
together -with the names of the daw^las at which the sub¬ 
sequent proceedings are carried on, and from w'hich a procession 
accompanies the performer to the hill where the dance is to 
take place. An astensk b prefixed to the names of those 
hiUs at which dancing has now ceased. 


Hjl^ UEifaxx. 

GopallAwf-gala Gan^muLLa, 
GUpallawa.. 
Moedagampola, 

DeviyannS^ 

Iga n i ta, GoIuiacUa, 

■Gaa&nuU^-galii Qauernnlla. 
De^iikgiriya 

(Kabaxa-hinna 

and KjLc^ 

galA-hiima) Nlrauunulla. 

wa or 

AcfnAtiyl 

Galpaya, in f 

P^UlCtcAcle 

Forest- 

*Nt;Uiya-gnln. Nelliya. 
*Milnapaya- 

kaudo. TSpagama. 

Kaildnlawa-kap- 

da (two rockji) K^daLa^va, 


Hill. DF.wal*. 

KOmbiiwa- 

„ MaJla-waewn 

[abandoned}. 

•Bdgamuwa* 

kanda !B6gaimrwa- 

ArogaoLi-knnda. Gan^od^ 
^Dolukanda 

gala)^ 

Madahapola- 

kaada. Mndahapola. 

Dekandtiwala- Kandnbod** 
gala. fam^ 

KikawijS-gala. Nifca-waErwa- 
•Rack aft Mor- 

atta^ivaL RabaUa. 
And^ya-gaJa (N- 
C. Province} 

B;ajTib&-kni]da 

J>h- 

trict) Giduivctft- 






5 ^. I U-hdiicf □ 
Hocki o£ the GnJfi Dwviyt., 


O 
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All but the lust two are in the eastern part of the Kunin^alsi 


district. 

The ceremony takes place in the months Aehala (July^ 
August), or Nikini (AuguBt-September), sometimes on a 
Monday, but generally and preferably on a Wednesday or 
Saturday, and never on a pdya day (the Buddhist Sabbath, 
which b kept at each quarter of the moon), but sometiines 
on the day following it. Wednesday and Saturday are specially 
devoted to demon ceremonies, and are tl^e two most inaus- 
pidous days of the week, and as such are invariably avoided 
for beginning any ioumey or work. 

The months in which the dance is performed are two in 
which the full force of the winds of the south-west monsoon 
is felt in this district, and the work of the dancing-priest is 
thus on some occasions excessively dangerous on such exposed 
sites, a kw of which can be reached only by means of ladderrs. 
In one instance, at Aragama-kanda, it is stated that the 
dancer was blown dean away and never seen ag^ 1 
that any dancer escapes unhurt is attributed to the protectioa 


afforded by the. God- 

For two days prior to the ceremony the dancer must not 
enter a dwelling-house, and he usually li>dge5 at the dewala: 
for three day5 after it he is subject to a similar han^ He 
then bathes, anointing himself with lime-juice, and the resec¬ 
tion ends. He must never enter a house in which a birth 
has taken place, until a month has elapsed after the event— 
some say seven days only—nor a house in w-hich a death 
has occurred until three months have passed, and then ndy 
after it has been deaned and purified by having neiv cowdung 


plastered on the floors. 

As long as he lives he must not drink any spirituous liqu^- 
and he cannot, on pain of death, eat Lhe flesh or eggs of 
Kukuld — including any bird which bears this Sinhalese 
Thus, the prohibition applies to the jacana, 
{Hydjophimanus ^hirurgffs) ; the Spur-fowf, flaban-Kuk^ 
{Gaiioferdix bicak^raius) ; and the Ground Cuckoo, - ^ 
Kukuid {C€niru€Q€^x ru^p^ni^), Induded in the prohibition 
are also Pigs, Ufd, among which is reckoned the Dugong, 
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called in Sinhalese the Sea-Pig, MMu-Vrd [HaHc^^re dugong) ; 
Sea-Turtles, Kucsbd ; and Eels, Anda^ The * Iguana,' Goyd^ 
is added by some^ but not the Peafowl. 

No devil-priest may eat these animals, whether he dances 
or not r they are termed " imdean ‘ (kiluiu). If he has once 
officiated as a priest they are lorbidden foods for the rest of 
his life, whether he takes any part or not in the services of 
dther the God of the Rock or demons.* From infancy, it 
is enstomnry for the male children of the priests not to be 
permitted to taste them, as possibly they may become devil- 
priests, and it is advisable to guard them from unnecessary 
defilement. The girls are allowed to cat them. Only men 
of good caste, rati^m(ni$sUf can officiate at the ceremonies 
in honour of the Gale Devij-1 1 but the caste hajs no influence 
affecting these food-prohibitions, which are equali}^ applicable 
to lowncaste dancers who take pari in the services in honour 
of certain demons. 

We have here a diflerent set of from those con¬ 

sidered undean in the Vaedda districts, with the exception 
cif the Pig, The Fowl may be forbidden partly as a bird 
whose blood b offered to demons, and perhaps also as a houses 
hold bird, the cock being often kept at Buddhbt temples to 
awake the monks early in the morning. Many Buddhisls 
think it wrong even to eat the eggs. The Ed may be induded 
on account of its feeding on garbage* and because it resembles 
a snake, which has protective powers. 

I know no reason why Sea-Turtles, and no other kmd of 
Turtle or Tortoises, are forbidden food, unless it be the Turtle- 
incarnation of Vishnu, who was at least very highly respected 
in Ceylon in pre-Christian times, and even now h permitted 
to have his statue in the Buddhist wiharas. It was be who 
took the precaution to tie charmed threads on the arms of 
\^ijaya and his comrades, in order to preserve them from 
the Vakshas. 

The story of the incarnation goes back to the time of the 

* Tn Su^tium India, the POs^ns, the of^chitpis at demon offerings 
*ra aim fofbidtfen to eat Fowh, Pigs. Fijaiowb^ imd Turtlet, well 
^ wtain gnuns and pulse. 
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great Churning of the Ocean in order to make *^rita. The 
God^ and Asuras or Demons agreed to «ork together for 
this laudable purpose, which was effected like the production 
of the sacred fire. They took a mountain. Mandara. for a 
twirling-stick ; and the King of the Serpents, Visuki, allowed 
his body to be utilised as the cord to be passed round it once, 
and pulled at the ends alternately, the Gods holding it at 
the tail, and the Astnas at the head. At first the effort failed; 
the mountain sank in the water or imid by its own weight, 
until at last Vishnu transformed himself into an immense 
Turtle, and permitted it to rest arid turn on his back. It 
is called a Tortoise in the translations of the legend; but 
being in the sea it must have been a Sea-Turtle.^ 

It is almost needless to remark that such a restriction must 
have been orTginated among a race who knew and ate the Sea- 
Turtle. It cannot have come from an inland district where 
the Sea-Turtle would be unknown. This excludes all inland 
tracis, as none but fishers or those living near the sea would 
be affected by it. It appears to date from ancient times, 
at the present day and for more than two thousand years 
the people in Ceylon who are chiefly, or almost entirely, 
influenced by it in the case of the ceremonies in honour of 
the God of the Rock have never seen such an animal. 

On the other hand, not one of the Vahanas of the Indian 
gods is prohibited as food ; even the Bull may be eaten by 
Sinhalese Kapuwa-s, as well as the Peacock and the R^tt. 
It will be observed that these are Saivite ‘vehicles.’ and 
not belong to the worship of Vishnu. 

The dance on the rock takes place about noon, or in die 
afternoon, and it sometimes lasts for nearly an hour. The 
day is fixed some weeks in advance, in order to allow tuuf 


1 In the Orjfiiviiw of .Vflim, v, ifl, the Tortoise li inctaded 
the animaJa wfaich ’ tht wise ha.ve protioimccd eatable '; . 

ajMl lami? Swim are excluded (v, 19)- Monkeys tome under w c* 
gory Qt aninials with five tocf!, wbJch are forbidden, reaiawl ^ 
cxdedi^p but it U ordained (xi, that the 
Peacock 9T an Ape muet yreaent a cow to a Brabmaa—the sam* 
aa lor killing wild camivoroiis animaU (A 13^)^ 
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for the necessEiiy provi^iptts to be coUected for the ofiering 
Aiid least which follow the dancing. 

On the appointed day, the dandng priest, who is terated 
Anumaetiralap ^ and not KapurMa (the ordiniory title of a 
good'Casie devil'priGiSt), dons at the dewiUii the traditlotial 
dress of the God^^ consbting of a many-floimced coloured 
skirt or skirts, an orriamental jacket with puded out sleeves 
reaching to the elbows, and especially a tall tiara-like conical 
white hat {ioppiyi^mn)^ made in three tiers or sectionsp as 
well as a jingUng anklet, s^lamba (in Tamils silampu]^ and 
any other usuaJ omarnents, bangleSp etc., of his profession. 

He also takes in Iiis right hand the Abaranap or s3rmbol 
ol the deity, a Bill-hook, nearly siclde-shaped. with an orna¬ 
mental handle abfjut two feet long, to w^hich is tied a much 
smaller one, having its blade irnmediately below that ol the 
large one. This Latter is the symbol of the Cod's minister, 
the redoubtable Kurumbuda Dlvata. In hb other hand he 
somedmes holds some Sowers of the Areka-paini. merely 
(or the dance, and not as offerings. 

The Anumactirala now becomes " possessed ' (ffidvnflu'efd) 
by the Godp and henceforward his actions are no longer under 
his own control but are those of the deity. Holding the 
symbob of the deities, he marches to the Dandng Rock, 
generally about a mile from the dew'lUa, accompanied by 
his two assbtantSp the smith who made the weapons, and the 
washerman who wash^ the Antimaetiralab clothes t he is 
preceded by lom-tom beaters, and followed by an indberiminate 
crowd of villagers. Meanwhile, others haw collected near 
the hill which is his goal, Meeting vantage grounds w^hence 
a good view^ of the proceedings h obtainable. The crowd 
often numbers several hundred people. 

The AnumaetiraJa and his two assbtants alone ascend the 
hillp the former being assisted hy the other two to mount the 
if necessary. At some places all three climb onto the 

^ From Amumatiya, sanction ur coiunimd. Thiia he? ia ihe persaa 
whij acta trnder tlie GckFa comnmDd. tliat h, because he s compelliid 

ihe God tQ do it, tt is sappoacd to be mvolimtary on hh part. 

Sot Uae Frontispiece. 
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Dancing Rock, but generally only the smith goes onto it, in 
order to be ready to render him any assistance which may 
be needed on account of the wind i in such a ca^c the ■washer- 
man waits fsiT them at the foot of the crag.^ 

On this wUd and often extremely dangerous platform^ 
on some hills a mere pinnacle, usually hundreds of feet above 
the plain below^ and in one case“(Dolukanda)—inore than 
a thousand feet above it, and in full view of the apectatoi^ 
gathered there, the Anninaetirala now performs his strange 
dan rp, like that of all so-called devil-dancers. He chants 
no song in honour of the an dent deity (according to my 
information), but postures in silence mth bent knees and 
waving arms, holding up the Bill^hooks—the God himsdf 
for the time being* Tn a rough outline drawing, reprcsenthig 
dance, on the waU of the ancient temple of the God at 
Mallawaewa (Fig. No, 42) — from which I obtained the cup and 
lamp illustrated below—the deity b drawn with a triangular 
beard, and he holds a Sword instead of a BiUhook:* \\Tien he 
begins to feel exhausted the performer brings the dance to 
an end, but sometimes hb excitement makes it nccessaiy' 
for hb assbtant to sense him, and forcibly compel him to 
stop. He then descends from his dimity post, assbted by his 
henchmen, and returns to the dewala with the tom-toms and 
the crowd 

VVhtie the paiiy^ are absent at the Dancing Rock, the women 
of the vUiage at which the d^wala is establbhed cook at the 
house of anot her priest^ called the Mujutaen (kitchen) Kapurilap 
a feast consistitig of cak^s, milk-rice {rice boiled in coconut 
milk, that is, not the hqmd found in the coconut when it 
b opened, which is never ttsed, but some made by squeezmg 
grated coconut m water until the latter acquires the colour 
of milk) ^ rice, and also curri^ made of three kinds of vegetables 


termed 

The whole party from the rock come to thb place4 
the Anumaetirala examines and expresses hb approval of 
the food^ which has been laid ready for his iitspection in ear the® 


' At fterue sitea it is aaid that only tfie AnuniaetirAla foes oo t^^ 
Todt, on wtich the danre tak ps 
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vessels deposited on a dean white cloth on the floor, each 
covered by a small round grass mat. He then proreeds to 
the dewMa, in which he replaces the Abiimna, and removes 
the hat and the other habiJinients of the God, being then 
no longer possessed by him. After this, he comes back to 
the house of the Mu)utaen KapurMa, and he and all the rest 
of the people eat the food that had been prepared. I was 
informed that on one occasion seven and a half bushels of 



ho 5\~ Block LaHhentvore Cup. 



flO 51. Copper Cop. F^^S3 Block Eorfhenware Lomp 

Aiicijait UtetL&Lb of the Gnl-f-Peviyft. 

rice were thus disposed of, maldttg a gensd meal for five or 
^ btindred people, 

During all this time the deities have been left without 
focid After the condtision of this feast and the indispensabb 
chew of betel which follows it, the Annmaetirala, the Mulutacn 
Kapurala, and some of the people retnm to the diwSla, 
and there the Mujutaen KapttrSla himself cooks, in the 
Mujutacn-ge or kitchen, some of the same foods for the Gods. 
The Anumaetirala never takes any part in these dutieSp but 
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when the cooking is finished it is he makes the offering 
of the At other in the case of other Gods and 

demons, ihb is done by a third priest, called the Tewflwa 
Kapurala, all having strictly defined duties. 

On a yah&na, an oblong stand or oltar^ with a fiat top, 
prepared previously in the dewala, the Abamna, or insigma, 
of all the deities to whom the dew^a is dedicated, are separately 
placed on a white doth by the AnmnaetirSla, after sprinkling 
in front of it saffron-water^ that is, water in which a piece 
of saffron or turmeric had been placed Incense laid on 
burning charcoal deposited in a censer La also waved in front 
of it. This always follows the lustration vnih the saffron- 
water^ and is invariably a part of all such purifications. 

He now once more assumes the dr(^ of the God. and other 
ornaments of devil-dancersj but not the tall hat,^ whidi is 
reserved for the dance on the rock, of w'hich it thus indicates 
the spedal character. Its place is taken by a w^hite doth 
which covers his head and shoulders. The Mufutaen Kapurila 
now brings into the dewflla the food which he has cookeA 
and the AnumaetirSla offers it to the deities. 

As a good illustration of this senice, I shall take the ease 
of n dewila at which the insignia of five other deities are 
kept. These are Pattini Devi, who^e symbol is her hollaw' 
jingling bangle or ankktp called Siti&mba; Devata Band^ 
or Daedimunda. already mentioned in connection with the 
Vaeddas, whose symbol h a yakada-amudir, * iron weapon, 
a thin rod of iron, thicker at the butt end than the other^ 
which is bent over to one side ; Kumara Banijara, an Indian 
evil spirit or demon, the son of a king of Hadurap whose sjrtnbnl 
is a straight sword, kaduwa ; Dahanaka Bandar a, wbi3s?e 
symbol b a bill-hook, and YSpawu BandSm, whose svinbol b 
also a bill-hook, these two last being deified chiefs. Tiierc 
is also the sword of Kurumbuda Devat^ 

The Anumaelirala lays on tbe altar, on a w'hite cloth cxteiisk'd 
in front of the Abarana of the seven dritieSp seven sets of 
pieces of fresh green Plantain leaf, to act as dhhes. each 
consbting of two pieces p laid one over the other. 
like evcTything eke used, arc purified by sprinkling 
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witb saSron-water and fiimigatiDg theni vrith the incense. 

He then takes four strips of Areka-patm flowers ^ and lays 
them on each plantain dish^ so as to fonn a hoUow square 
on each i and in the centre of each square be places a little 
of the newly-cooked rice and the other food, after first purLE>ring 
it, and reverently offering it with both hands towards the 
Abarana. Great care is necessary to apportion the rice equally 
among the seven ddties, so that none may be offended at 
receiving less than his neighbours ; this is a detail regarding 
which they are unduly sensitive, A little sandal-wood, 
handun, is now rubbed on each leal* and one or two little 
^arthenw-are oil-lani|s are lit in front of the offering- In 
some places a narrow-mouthed, round-bodied flow'er pot, 
called ktijoiu, filled with Areka-paJm flowers, is placed there, 
with an earthenware lamp resting across its mouth, on the 
flowers. 

.4 yaia yahana, or " Lower Altar/ is now formed by a 
mat laid on the floor in front ol the God's altar. On this 
six sets of Plajitain-Ieaf dishes are first prepared for the recep¬ 
tion of the meatSp after the $ame purification as before ; and 
on them is dirided the rest of the cooked food, after being 
firet purified, and offered in the hands towards the Abarana, 
No light is placed on this altar. This food is said to be pre- 
rented to six minor deities, called DevatSwas, whose names 
are unknown. Th^y are considered to be a form of demon j 
and judging by the practice elsewhere part of the food is 
■doubtless an offering to all absent minor deities or demons 
collectively, who alw'a>^ expect to receive a small share when 
others are fed. 

Invocation h now addressed by the Anomactirlla to the 
Gods of the upper altarp calling on them to come and partake 
of the feast prepared for them. After a short interval the 
foeds are removed, and sliced Areka-nut laid on Betel leaves 
IS deposited In its place, purified as usual, on the seven leaves 
of the upper altar, but none is presented on the lower one for 
the uiffirior personages. 

Both before and after offering the food, tom-toms and 
other instruments are sounded as loudly as possible^ so as 
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to arouse the attentioci of the Gods^ who are also held to feel 
satisfaction when this music is executed aeaJousIy and in an 
artistic manner. The instruments used for the purpose at 
the dew^a in question axe as follows:—one drum, rfmafnii ■ 
one common tom-tom. hera-gcdi (not the long tom-tom tised 
for demons, which is called - one double kettle¬ 

drum. tcmmattiin {used at ^ihSras) ; one hom trumpet. 
horanunm * one reed-pipe, nalawa ; and one perforated conch- 
shell, hak~g^di. VVTien all these instruments are emitting their 
loudest sounds it will be understood that the result is a fine 
medley of noise. 

After offering the Beteh and while the uistnaments are 
being played, the Mujutaen Kapurak may dance, holding 
a sword and not the Billhook in his hand, and chanting at 
the same time verses m honour of the various deities; but 
this is not an indispensable part of the ceremony. In the 
end, the Anumaetirain puts back the Abarana in their places, 
in the sancttini. remove his habiliments^ and thus brings 
the affair to a conclusion. Re and the Kapurak. but no one 
else, may now eat the offerings, the deities being supposed to 
ha'^T taken as much of the essence of the food as they required. 

The rock-dancing ceremony takes place not more than 
once a year in connection with each d^wSln of the God of the 
Rock ; but this offering at the dew^a itself Ls, in the case 
of this one temple, made every threCi months, and is devoted 
to all the deities of the dew^a collectively, and not alon* 
to the God of the Rock. The ceremooy is the same^ at places 
where he and his minister are the sole recipients of the offering ; 
in such case a separate altar is constructed for Kunmibnda 
at a lower level than that of his master^ but well above the 
ground. 

The whole service is considered to be in houour of Gods* 
and not to be a demon ceremony. In all ordinary services 
for demons, meat in some form, or bloody is a necessary part 
of the food. It is clear that the Gal^ DeviyS'a aspt^ct as a 
beneficent deity is alone kept in view in these proceedings. 

To my mindp the detailed account which I have been able 
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to present respecting this god leaves no room to doubt that 
we have here the worship of the original deity of Ceylon^ 
dating from pre-Buddldstic times. The oldest gods of the 
East were mountain deities. In Babylonia they were bom 
on the momitiUns, and Enlilp the greatest of the early gods^ 
was especially the God of the Mountain. Such also were 
the great Indian Gods. Indra, Vishnu. Rudra. and the Mamts. 

What is the explanatinn of the curious fact that in most 
respects the God of the Rock resembles the Rudra of the 
early Aryans of India? It is unlikely that fin aboriginal 
ddty of the hated Dasyms would be elevated by the first 
Arv'aa invaders of India to the high rank indicated by his 
being addressed as * the best among the Gods/ a term applied 
to Rudra, In any case, the earliest Ary^ans of north-weaitem 
India could Euve no knowledge of the religious notions of the 
Snuth-Indian hill tribes. Did the aborigines^ then, take over 
Rudra from the Aryans at a later date ? This also seems 
iniprobablep as appKXi^ntJy the monntaiiieers. at all events, 
kept aloof from the invaders^ and were little iifieeted by their 
dvilisatioD. 

If they did not so borrow him. perhaps we may enndude 
that there was a widespread prlniitive belief in such a deity, 
e?ttending not only throughout the hills of Central and South em 
India, but also through the country from which the Aiy^ans 
came. As some of the chief Aryan gods were hill-deities 
this must have been to some eJitent a mountainous tract. 
It could only be in such surroundings that a belief in mountain^ 
gods could be dewloped. 

Rudra was the parent and Lord of the forty-nine Maruts 
who were the deities of the storm, and who dwelt ' on the 
lofty mountains/ So far as my information extends, he 
differs from the God of the Rock chiefly in being a Destroyer; 
the later stoiy of the destruction of the sixty monks cannot 
he held to be sufficient proof that the original Vaedda God 
had this charucter+^ But Rudra^s aspect as such is not 
strongly emphasised in the Rig-Ve<Uu He was pre-emintmtly 

*• Dr. C. G. has, howev-er tiwt with an mvtM^on in 

which the V aVfl li referred to as drinkfng human b^oocL 
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the benehcent kindly deity of the Aryans^ the HeEdth-Giver^ 
the * *■ Best of all Physicians/ In this rspect, Rudia and the 
Vaedda deity have identical functions and attributes, as the 
following extracts from the Rig-Veda, (Griffiths' translation^) 
show plainly. 


Book i, 43. 

1. What shall sing to strong, most bonDteons, fijxcelJctidy 

wise ? 

4. To Rndra, I^opi of of hynma^ of balmy ni^dkimSr we 

piay for jay and health and fitctngih. 

Ho sbiocs ill jiplfiAdoijr like tht Sun, mliilgent as bright gold h ho/ 
tho goodr the hsst among the Giods. 

llay ho grant hfalth unto nur steedE, well-being to out mms and 
ewea^ tn man, to woman, and tn klne. 

Book i. 114, 

1, Tn the sttong Rndia bring wo theso nur snngf of praise, to him tho 
Lord of Hemes with tho braldod hair. 

That it bo well with all our cattio and our men, that lO this viliflgie 
ad bo healthy and woll fed. 

Book ii, 3J. 

3 . With tho most savim; medicines which tbod givest, Rudia^ may I 

obtain a hundred winters. 

Far from na banish enmity itnd hatred, and to all quarters foaladiH 
and tmcblca. 

4. Ijet us nnt anger Huso with worshtp. Itudra, ill praise, strong Cod I 

or mingled invocattDn; 

Do thou with atimgthenmg balms Incite Out homes j I hear thee 
lamed as best of oil physicians. 

ici. Worthy, thou iiairyKit thy bow and arrows; worthyi thy many* 
hued and honoured ncchlaco; 

Worthy* thnu cuttest hens ^cli in pieces j a mightier tlran 

thoq there h not, Rudra. 

ir* him fiio chariot-borne, the yonng/tbefamoiis, bcrcci^ elayias 

like a dread beast of the forest. 

O Rudm, praised, be grudona to the singer ; let Oiy hosts • spara 
na and SUtiti; dtnwn annthnr. 


^ In mndetn paiotings tho God of the RocJc is represented with s 
skin of a goklem yellow colaur, 

• The Maru^. the Storm God.^. 
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Book V, 42. 

II, Ptabfr him whoflfi bow u itmiig and i^n? bis arrow* him who is 
Lcerd o| itvtary balm that bealeth, 

Wonhip thoa ^udra for bia great good favotir. 

Thli 5 , aJ though their syttihcjls differ at present, though 
perhaps not originally* one earning a billhook, and the 
other the bow and arrow, both are great sickness-removers 
from man or beast, the givers of health to their worshipped ■ 
and as such, both being gods of the motmtains, they may 
have been in their origins the same dcLty, If so* the belief 
in such a god must extEuid back to a very reniote age, 

No reason has been discovered why certain hills only, some¬ 
times in dcse proximity, were selected as the sole spots on 
which the dances to the God of the Rock should be performecL 
I could not observe that a specially sacred character is attri¬ 
buted £0 them by the Sinhalese, although I obtained some 
verbal evidence, possibly of little value, in favour of it ^ 
but I believe the Vaeddas have same idea of the kind regarding 
those in their district, and Mr. F. beard this said of 

Kokkl-gahu 

Ritigfiln and man^'^ other prominent Kandion mountains 
are not known, according to tradition, ever to have been 
the sites of Dancing Rocks. Even a comimndirig rocky 
peak a few miles from Kunm^egala, known as Yak-dessu" 
gala, " the Devil-dancer's Rock/ stated never to have been 
One of them, notwithstanding its suggestive name/ This is 

^ Mr. Bell states rrgaMiuf the Danciiig Rocke. at Tndigftlliewa and 
NikawAc-kanda. ' The rocks am so sacivd that no mw riarea vimtuna 
neat them, ^Ticept on the pfimhiurw [ptucj^sioti] >dav; even htmten 
worsbip BA they jmss \ (Af^. S^rvty. Annuai R£fri>iiioT i^j, p. ^4 

In the distiicta I have never known any one shnw 

iiny reluctance to go with me nntci the hiltfs, or even onto the 
Dancing Kocka. I have also seed men go teiulily to cot grass on 
ftdch a hill^ a party of viUagetSi once spent a night with me at a 
cave clow to one ot the rpcka. 

* Id the work on the Kohomba (or Kownbn) YakSl to which allusion 
is made in the Preface, Vaeddas axe mcntiotied as Living st this hill 
Brut at Alogil^, on the side of the railway to Kandy. In it the wvrd 
■ Vaeildas ' is written Va^ddan and Vatddkan: the latter ^owi the 
traiuitjon frcini VySdka. 
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probably correct p as no Yak-dess^p a title applied only to 
dancers of two very low casteSp could ever take any part in 
the services in honour of this supreme ddty of the comlt^^^ 
With the dedine of the cult, the use of many rocks for the 
dan cing ceremony may have been abandoned and forgotten. 
In early times iU practice must have extended over the whole 
country. 

From the foregoing statements it may be concluded that the 
God of the Rock is a form of the original Rudra, who was 
developed at a later date into the great deity Siva. 

In his South Indian form be appears to have had two sonsp 
Eiyanar or Ayiyanar, ' the elder brother*^ and a younger one 
termed Uandlri, ^ the yoath,’ in Tarnilp or Bilinda, * the child,^ 
in Sinhalese. To the sectarian feelmgs of the worshippers of 
these younger deities may be due the story of tlicir enmity. 
Both are Guardian Gods of the forest districts of Ceylon, and 
as such both may have the title Wanni Devij^, God of the 
Wanni. 

Having these sons, the father must have had a wife, who 
would be the Hill Mother* Giri-AmmS, a w'ord which became 
Kiri-Amman in Tamil, and thence Kiri'AmmS in Sinhalese- 
As the mother of AyiyanS^r, she must be identified with the 
Indian goddess termed MohinL 

When Rndra had developed into Siva the northern form of 
the Hill MotheTp Parvatl. supplanted this southern deity as 
the wife of the Hill God in Hinduism. 

According to th£ Maha-Bharata ihu birth of Skanda was 
^ full of all mysteries/ and In one legend he was the son oi 
Rndra. Thus, if the God of the Rock be Rudra it would 
seem that* as his son* Ayivanar may be a form of Skanda ^ 
and in that case Handari or Bilindi may be a southern form 
of Ganesa- The latter's name in Tamil is Pilleis'^Lr* *tbe 
child/ and both deities alike were killed while youngs 
revivified. 
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THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL VALUE OF 
BRICKS IN CEYLON 

T he references in the early histories of Ceylon to the con¬ 
struction of any very ancient structures that can be 
identified at the present dayp with the exception of some 
ffiservoira and a few special dagabas^ are so rare and meagre 
that it is almost unpcjssible to learn from the existing writings 
anything of value regarding the ages of nearjy ah the remains 
of buildings of variotis kinds that are scattered over the whole 
island Eveji in the case of such well-known edifice as the 
earliest and most celebrated dSgabas there are many points 
of great interest to the antiquarian respecting which the 
histories are silent. As an instance of the neglect of the chron- 
fcleis to transmit to us a satisfactory record of buddings of 
even great importance, 1 may dte the absence of any reference 
to the addition of an outer sheh enclosing the celebrated 
Ruwanwaeli dagaba which was built at Anuradhapura in 
the second century BX* 

By a Jong series of measurements and sketches taken when¬ 
ever opportunities occurred for a period of more than twenty 
years, I endeavoured to ascertain whether the mouldings and 
decorations pf the various edifices disclose any tj^pes of detail 
that aflord a due to the period when the buildings at which 
they are found were constmeted or repaired. In Europe, 
each arch or moulding and almost any kind of decoration b 
stamped, as it were, with the approxiniate date of its cou- 
fitruction ; and it seemed possible that some similar gradation 
might be discovered in Ceylon* It proved, however, to he 
nearly hopeJess to expect to meet with much success in this 
research, sine* it was ascerlained that nearly idendcaJ mould- 

"" p 
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ings were reproduced in buildings the erection of which is 
certainly separated by many centuries. 

Probably the only concludon to be arrived at, from an 
exaroinatioit of these details, is that the simpler forms of out¬ 
lines or decorations in buildings of a similar class may often 
indicate an earlier date of erection than the more elaborate 
ones. But this %vouId be a verj^ untrustworthy guide, as such 
details might be affected by the amount of the funds ar-ail- 
able for the work. There are also some peculiarities in the 
various modes of building with stone, and in the style of 
decorative design, that may point to earlier or later work. 
Thus, there are three entirely different types of holes cut for 
wedging stone, which indicate early, middle-age, and twelfth 
century work. But as general guides to the ages of structures 
it is evident that condusions derived from such data are too 
vague to be of much use for practical purposes. 

As a last resource, we are reduced to the bricks and hiick- 
work. It has been already leamt that in some countries, as 
in Rome and Persia, the sizes of the brides employed in build¬ 
ings afford a valuable guide to the date of their manufacture. 
In India, although no definite scale of the dimensians may be 
possible, it is at least known that bricks of large sizes are a 
trustworthy indication of early work- I shall endeavour to 
show that in Ceylon, also, they may be utilised, in some 
instances, to a much greater extent than in India, but 
within somewhat wide limitations. 

In order to obtain a satisfactorj’ basis for such a condusina 
the first requisite is a list of the dimensions of the bricks used 
in certain structures of varying ages, the dates of the enn- 
structitin or restoration of w'hich are already known from 
the records found m the histories or preserv^ed in the msenp* 
dons that have been cut on them. It is in this respect that 
the chief difficulty lies. Even w'hen a building is stated to 
have been erected during the reign of a special king, it mty 
have been subsequently enlarged or repaired at some unknown 
time; and we might thus be led to accept as bricks of a 
certain age some that were burnt centuries afterwards, It was 
also a common custom, in the case of slight repairs that were 
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executed at a later date, to iiiiUm andent bricks and cut stones 
brought from some pre-existing ruin of the neighbourhoo<i 

But as knowiedge of the different types of bricks and building 
work accumulates, the greater part of these difficulties tends 
to be overcome. For instance, when any ejctendive repairs 
Lave been carried out we always hnd a large propurtiun of 
broken bricks laid in the re-built work, and nearly invaruiblv 
bricks of two or even three or four siaes, which have twiefn 
moulded at the time when each repair w'as done^ or additional 
work built. 

The data on which the value of any tables of the sizes of 
the bricks must chiefly depend are as follows. The list of 
structures of various periods will probably be accepted as 
bdongiug to the dates here assigned. For the basis on 
which the &ist date^ rest, reference may be made to the 
genealoglca] table of early kings at the end of the chapter on 
inscriptions,, and to the remarks appended to iC 

1. The large dagaba, called the Maha Safeya. at MibinriUe, 
was constructed by King Devanam-piya Tissa in 
about 1240 B,c, 

2 and 3. The older digabas at Tissa (or MSgama) Ln the 
Southern Province, the Maba-naga dagaba and the Yatthak 
<kgaba^ date from the reign of King Maha-Naga. that is, the 
second half of the third centiity b c. 

4 - The Sanda-giri digaba, at the same place, belongs to 
the time of KSkavaj^-Tissa, who reigned in the first 
haJf of the second centuiy^ B*c. [PujSvaliya, p. 16.) 

5 ' The Miris^vaeti digaba at Anuradhapura, was built by 
king Duttha-Gamini in 15S P C. 

6- The inner work of the Euwanwaeli dagaba at AnurS^ 
dhapura w'as built by the same king in 137 b.c* 

7* The Lank^rSma digaba at AnuildhapuTu was erected 
by King Wa^-Gimini, 76-65 nx. 

8- At Milkew^a-gala witi^ra in the North-centraJ Ptovinoe„ 
near Tantirinuilei. an insertion in letters of the first 
or second centuiy^ refers to the construction of 

* This kBcjiptjrfii, a facaimHe of whkJi & givicn iii Ftff* Ko- 153. 
** m follsn*, 

UJ WLhlj^ mawita^ punhji gvwaka Slvoba ii) 
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the wihSra in the reign of King Naga. that is Ik-Naga, 
38-44 A*D. or one of the earlier Nagas of the second 
century* 

9. HuriiUa Tank, in the NorUKentrai Province, w'as made 

by King JHahi-Sena, 277-304 (PuiavaUya,p. 27.) 

10. P^^Hawiya tank, in the North-central Province, appeals 
to have heen built by King Maha^ena. According 
to my infarmation, it is called in a rare mantiscripl 
(the Maha Jalanandam.) Maha Ratmala tank. wWA 
is included in the list of those made by him (Mah. i. 
p. 151). 

11. The Vannatti Palama, the dam on the river bdow 
Padawiya, for utilising the water of that reservoir, is 
of about the same age, 

12. NirammuUa Tank, in the North-western Proving, on 
the Kim bulwana-oya. is included in the same list, a* 
Kumhhila-vapi, and is ol the same age, 

13. The inner room of the building called the DaladS M5li- 
gSwa,' the Palace of the Tooth-Relic,' at .Anuridhaptmi 
was probably built early in the fourth century a-t*- 

14. Tdpawaewa. the tank at Polantianiwa, was made \fy 
King Upa-Ttssa I, 370—412 A,D, (Rajlvaliya, P- 54.• 

15. The Gallery at Slgiriya was bnilt by Kassapa I, 479“ 

16. The Rnniot, * Goldcn^Spire; dagriba at Polaniuniwa 
was built in the latter part of the twelfth centixr> 

17_ The Thup^aitia Hall at Polaiuiajiiwa was built in t 
twelfth century^ 

18. The waU c*f the Fortifications at Poknnaruw a also beioitp 
to that period. 


ca(tu diaa w)gaya niyate. NakA rajaka 

Havbxg built the wih3ia, the cAve of SiS-a, Guardian of iu 

jsi assigned for the conumuiity of the fniir quarters^ Coi^ 

th* reigii of King Nlga. - m ibu 

The meaning oi Citlfii H doubtful when qualified by 
word of inn stajids for Mitya in mscriptioiia I have given it ^ 
pretatdon. Stva or 5iva inay have been an offictal wbcHie 
to tm-dertake the Tepuir^, whJtewashinE. at the Ami 

d^abas, 
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The following table evlubits tbe contents and mean dimen¬ 
sions in inches of the bricks used in this series of andent worlcs^ 
1 add also, for comparison, the sizes of the bricks used in the 
large digaba at SSnchi in India, w'liich dates from the time 
of A^ka^ (ijb3"222 B.C.), although the mEa&uromenta an? 
only given roughly by Sir A. Cxmningham in his i^'ork on 
The Bhilsa Top^s, p, 270. 

Because of a reference to the name C£tiya-giri in Tmttiout^s 
edition of the Mahivansa i, 49^ as the place where Dev!, 
the mother of Mahinda and wife of A^ka lived, and as there 
was a Buddhist heresy in the fourth century n^c. called *the 
Ced]ra schisnip^ Sir A. Cunningham stated his beUef that this 
d^aba may be as old as 500 B.c.p* but his argument b not 
satisfactory^ In the hrst place, the corrected reading of the 
word in the Mah^vansa is Vedba-giri, Vfcdba being mentioned 
in sev^eml of the inscriptions found there : and in the second 
place* the name Ceti3^“giri b nut a proof that a dagaba exbted 
there, the early meaning of Cfttiya being merely * a religious 
building/ and only secondarily a da.gaba. The Mahavansa 
says plainly that the wihaja at Vedba was establbhed by 
Devi, the wife of A^oka, who himself left an inscription at it. 

I look upon the S^chi bricks as of the greatest interest. 
They are perhaps the earliest Indian bricks to which a date 
ran be attached/ yet their dimensions demonstrate, without 
any doubt, that others of the same shape had been burnt 
m India long prior to this date. The measurements bear 
no definite ratio to each other. The length of the original 

* Tk* HhiliA Topts. p. 124.. * TAt Bhtlss pr 27note, 

* They aic far Irum tbp earliest Indian bricks, *1 cnajBc, In 

addition to thi? Creek irlcmires to the uae of briiika in the stmehtrea 
ol tbc fcmrtli century n,c.- the emplayment of burnt bricks on^ foot 
■qtiiire, fgr building tbe altar of Mmti, the Godde» nf Dcatfaction^ 
tbe mother of F^^aJ^+ Terror, and I>eatJi+ is enjoined in tlie SatapathA 
BnUituuna (tU, 3 . l) ^' Tliey measure a fpot aquaie , . . they are 
unniiirkprl —[an expression whlt^h shows tbat it was the cuStoUi to oLark 
•oiTie other brircka] . . . they get bilked hy rice huidcs - . . they an? 
black." They were to be laid laocscly, ei’Mently nut like other bricks—^ 
^ he does nut settle tbem—ftettJeinect being a firm footiiif?—lest lie 
give a firm footing to evdJ/ The date D^ this mny be any Lime in the 
'^ly part ol the pre-ChristiPui milleimiisni. 
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bricks of this type would almost certainly be fixed at the 
cubit, like those of Ceylon, and the breadth and thicks^ 
would be simple fractions of the length. Yet nearly two 
inches had already been struck off the length, and probably 
an. equal amount oH the breadth when the SSnclu bricks 
were burnt. I refer here to this Indian question as it 
is of some value in connection with possible early brick¬ 
making in. Ceylon, where this art may have been practised 
by 300 B.C., if not in the first half of the fourth century 
B.C., as I have explained in dealing with the first irrigation 
works. 
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AUhough when the bricks used in other huildiugs are exammed 
the actual irregularities in the become much more e\'id™t 
thiin this table shows, if the contents and area of the side 
be alone consideredn it is quite dear that theuE is a genenUly- 
diminishing scale in the dimensions of the bricks from tlie 
earliest period dowTi to the thirteenth centuI^^ But although 
the gradation is found to be often characterised by irregularity, 
this is not present in such an excessive degree as to prohibit 
the use of the dimensions—with a certain amount of dis¬ 
crimination—for determining the probable dates of the 
structures in which the bricks are faund. For instance, the 
short table already given would at least enable any one 
to disfingmsb., by the bricks alone^ a work of the tenth or twelfth 
century from one of the seicond or third centuiy^ and the 
latter from one of pre-Christian date. Even if some exceptions 
occur in which the age of the construction is doubtful, or even 
with regard to which a dependence on such measurements 
might lead to an actual mistake in the time^ they should 
not be allowed to outweigh or to throw much doubt upon 
the general advantage to be attained by the use of such an 
accessrihle method of ascertaining or corroborating the probable 
dates of structures. 

In taking the dimensions of the bricks it is of less iroportance 
to measure a great number of lengths than to take a good 
series of thicknesses, so as to obtain a trustworthy mean 
thickness; the breadths occupy an intermediate position 
in value. The reason is plain. The average thickness is 
about 21 inches, one tw^nt^'-fifth of which is only one- 
tenth of an inch, a dimension that can hardly be correctly 
noted on ordinary bricks* which often vary to this extent, or 
more* in difierent parts of the same brick; and thus it can 
only be accurately measured by taking the mean thickness of 
^vetal bricks. In the case of the lengths of the bricks, hovr- 
ever* one twenty-fifth of even the shorter bricks is half an inch, 
beyond which the error due to utilising the average sire of only 
two or three bricks as the mean length is not hkcly to extend. 
Thus an error of half an inch in the lengt h is of equal import¬ 
ance to an error of one-tenth of an inch in the thickness. 
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A dear imder^tanding of this fact is of practical service* 
because it saves time on the ground^ especially in 
searching for more whole bricks than are necessary; and 
secondly, because the accidents of time or the repairs of edifices 
have resulted in the Iracture of nesirly all the longer bricks, 
with the eseception of those laid in buildings that were spedally 
protected from damage by their mass or situation. 

It is still more important in another way. In eases where 
no whole lengths can be found it permits the use, within certam 
Limits, of a length calculated from the thickness or breadth, 
or derived from a comparison with other similar bricks, the 
error in such instances being probably often little more, in pro¬ 
portion, than that made when only two or three measurements 
of the thickness are possible. This is especially the case if the 
bricks have been moulded on the grounds and not on planks 
or tables. 

On comparing a large series of measurements of bricks em¬ 
ployed in various parts of Ceylon it is clear that the proportions 
varied in different periods. In the earhe^t times the length 
was commonly about six times the thickness^ and the breadth 
was about half the length. Afterwards, the length was reduced 
to about five or even four times the thicknesSp though it never 
reached the Englbh ratio of three times the thickness. 1 he 
breadth also latterly varied between one-half and two-thirds 
of the lengthp but was commonly near the latter ratio- 

The contents fell from a possible maximum of about 673 
cubic inches ^ to 77 cubic tnehe?; and the area of the side was 
reduced from 34 square inches to 7-7 inches. In actual dunen- 
sians^ the length varied from a possible ig-8 inches to 8^^ mebfis, 
the breadth from 10-4 inches to 5-0 inches* and the thickness 
from 3«4 inches to r-53 inches. 

I have consigned to an Appendix a Table contaiiung the 
sizes of the bricks measured at a large number of ruins in 

^ The cpiila;rit= of the laig-eflL biickji of whkh the three diuiciisS^ 
were actnaMy 385 cabic inches ; but at thrrf 

sits larger onca appear to have been burnt, although 
their Lengths could not be tnuoaured, no yubjroken bricks having heen 
iDund (kc Appendix). 
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which it is desiniblt! to pr^ser\.'e tor the use of local archaeo¬ 
logists^ and in some instances for general reference. In pre¬ 
paring it I was conironted by the difficult^' caused by the 
absence of the lengths in places where no whole bricks could 
belound, or were not m a position where their lengths could 
be measured, as in some dSgabas where the outer bricks are 
aU ' headers In these examples I have inserted in brackets 
in some cases an approximate length and contents^ obtained 
by making the length a dehnite propjortion of the breadth or 
tUckness. Of course it will be understood that the hgunt^ 
so included in brackets merely indkate the probabU length 
and contents, and nothing more. 

As regards the periods into which the table has been divided, 
it b evident that their limits cannot be accurately defined. 
It may at least be asserted with some confidence that the 
first oae^ ending at about the Christian era, is nearly correct; 
and the same remark may possibly be applicable to the second 
pericrti 

Owing to the slight change in the sizes h'om the sixth to 
the twelfth centuries there will always be considerable uncer¬ 
tainty as to the dates of that pericMl It is probable that by 
a reference to the tables however* the date of any bricks may 
be fixed at that rime without an error of much more than one 
hundred and fifty years ; and prior to that time usually within 
the limits of about one hundred years. 

1 give a few examples of the apphcaticm of the Information 
obtained from the table in determining the ages of some 
structures. Many others will be found in the following chap¬ 
ters, where I have made full use of it. 

The Thupajrama wrihftra and dagaba at Anurldhapnra 
wtre built by DevSnam-piya Tfssa (245 — bx,} ; but the 
latter wa.<i at least partly pulled down and rebuilt subsequently, 
iind in any case the bricks used in it, which would doubtless 
consist chiefiy of thijse originally emploi^ed, are oo>nered up 
hy a coat of pLister. In a small building which still rertrains 
on the same platform, and close to the south side of the dagaba, 
there are bricks measuring 19 inches by 9*^5 hich'^ by 3 inches* 
^tb a contents of 521 incheSt and a side area (ivliichin future 
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will be termed Bt, that is* the average breadth imiltipled by 
the average thlckncsB) amomiitlBg to 27-4 square inches. 

From an inspection of the table it is safe to conclude that 
these bricks must belong to some period BX., and possibly 
to a late date in the second centtury, or early in the first cen- 
tiir>^ The building in question must have been a house for 
statues or rehcs, or both, no buildings intended for the occu¬ 
pation or personal use of the monks being ever permitted 
within the inner enclosure round a dagaba in Ceylon p according 
to information given to me by Buddhist monks. References 
to such a building occur m the histories^ and are given in a 
later chapter on tlie dagabas. It is only the measurements 
of the bricks which prove that the building is of pre-Christian 
age. 

The size of the bricks found in the Maeioiik dligaba at Tissa 
shows that it was built at about the same time as theSandagiri 
dagaba at the same city \ or in other words that it was erected 
in the fiist hnlf of the second centurj' bx. 

The table also proves that there are many other works 
that m all probabiEty date from the last three centuries 
and it may be also stated as a general nile that where any 
bricks are found in rock-caves at which inscriptions in the 
earliest characters occur, some of them are of a si^e which 
indicates that they belong to the same period. 

The great value of the bricks in assisting in the determination 
of the ages of some of the digabas at Amiradhapura is apparent 
in a later chapter* 

The bricks of the structures built at Anur5.dhapura in the 
second half of the second century B.c.^ and early in the first 
century exhibit great irreguJarity compared with those 
at both earlier and later works. It is not known why such 
variations were made in the sizes at tbi^ period. Perhaps st 
was a time of experimentSp and trial was being made of some 
bricks of a larger suEe than had been used previously- The 
difficulty that must have been experienced in burning 
handling such clumsy and heavy ones apparently soon 
to the adoption of smaller and more convenient dhuensionSp 

At Folannamwa. the larger bricks used in the little Pabulu- 
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' Coral,* d^gaba arie demoi^tmteti by the table to be of pre- 
Christian age I while those at the Gal-wihara at that city belong 
probably to the first century alter Christ, and agree closely 
with the largest ones at the sedent Buddha at Tantiriuialei 
Mr* Beil, the Gci\'‘erniiient Ardiaeologist* has already drawn 
attention to the similarity of the earring at these two places^ 
the works at which he attributed to the same period,^ 

Although the whole construction at thje Gal-wihtiu is 
credited to King ParSkrjLnia-Bahu I in the Mahlvansa, it 
Is now shown by the bricks that his work there consisted 
only of some repairs at the old structure^ and perhaps some 
additiDnal rock excavation and carving. It b impossible 
to beheve that the larger bricks found at these two sit^ were 
brought in each case from pre-e-risting rains of their \tcinity^ 
at which, by some wonderful coinddentet bricks of practically 
identical sizes had been burnt more than twelve hundred 
years before* If the Tantirimolei bricks were burnt for use 
at the work at w'hich we find them^ so also were those of the 
Gal-wihara * and it is certain from the table that they dq not 
belong to the twelfth century'. 

In the case of the irrigation works, the table, as might be 
expected, yields some iuterestmg information, part of which is 
utilised in later chapters* It will suffice here to draw attention 
to the evidence of the bricks at Pavat^culam, SangiK-Kanadara 
tank, Batalogod^, the All^kattn dam, and Nuwara-waewa, 
the largest reservoir at Anuradhapura, as well as the channel 
for filling it. The construction of not one of th^ important 
works is mentioned in the histories. Other works not now 
described, such as the M^lmadu tank in the Nor thern Prorince, 
and KatiySwa tank, and Kitikad^wala tank, and some others, 
in the North-central Prorince* appear to have been formed 
in pre-ChrUtian times* although these also are not mentioned 
by the historians. 

At the head-w^orks of the channel for conveying water to 
the Giant’s Tank, it b the bricks alone wbicb prove the anti¬ 
quity of this great irrigation scheme^ as explained in the chapter 


^ AnanaJ Repcrri, 1896, p. a. 
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oa the 'Lost Cities/ Even without the inscription that 
was discovered at the reservoir, the dimensions of the bricks 
would enable anv one acquainted with this table to afhnn 
that the enlargement or improvement of this irrigation work 
wras undertaken in about the twelllh century. 



VII 


ANCIENT ROCK CUP^MARKS 

S the Vaeddas were iirncquainted with the art of smelting 



iron, or making any metal tools, and appear never to 
liave had any stone tools of their own maniLfacture ex¬ 
cepting very rudely made arrows and * scrapers/ etc., no early 
5 tone-^:utting in any form can have been done by them. What 
knowledge of the art was possessed by the primitive NSgas 
is quite unkno^vn* as no work that can be attribtlfl^d to them 
has been discovered, nor, I believe^ hnve any stone tools or 
weapons been found in the northern port of the Island. Any 
early rock-critting must thus have been done by the Liter 
immigrants or those who learnt the art from them, or by 
persons employed by them. 

Some of the most ancient and undoubted wurk in stone 
which can be recognised at the present day in Ceylon con¬ 
sists of the cutting of the or drip-Jedge. over the eaiKcst 

caves, and the carving of the earliest cave inscriprtion^ under 
it—(both, however, works that indicate a gcx>d prior acquaint¬ 
ance with the ordinary use of the stone-cutter's cWsel)— 
in the second half of the third century B.a For reasons which 
are given in a later chapter* there is a possibility that some 
excellent stone-cutting in some sluices may be of about the 
same date. 

It is certain that the men who employed the tools for such 
purposes were not mere learners of the art of trimming stone. 
The cutting at the earliest cave msmption exhibits a freedom 
and accuracy of touch which are a dear proof uf previously- 
acquired skill. It may be conduded with certainty that 
these stone-cutters had either been brought over for the special 
purpose from India—where the Bharhut and Gayi sculptures 


to 
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prove th^t stone^utting had been practised for a long period 
prior to the reign of Moka—or had possessed in Ceylon a 
long acquaintance \rith the art, even althougli any very 
early work done by them cannot be recognised now. 

The Mahavansa (i, p. 149) refers to a ' colossal and beautiful 
stone statue" of Buddha which carved during the rdgn 
of Devanam-piya Tissa. probably in about 235 BX. (and 
which fjtay he the large statue now at the Abha^-agDi mon- 
asteiyO ; but a special work of this kind might be done by 
one or two men imported from India^ and docs not prove, 
like the other w^orks, a general knowledge of stono-dressing 
in Ceylon at that period. 

Ndther dolmens nor circles of stone posts, on w‘Iiidi cup- 
mar tdngs are sometimes cut in other countries, being known 
in Ceylon, the only cup-stiaped holes that have been met wrtJi 
occur on the natural faces of rock masses or boulder^n Some 
later outline carvings were also left on a few stone slabs or 
steps, evidently the work of the stone-cutters who ^vere en^ 
gaged in trimming them; or w^ere cut ou rocks as boundary 
marks of the various districts into %vhich the island was 
subdivided- 

The shallow cup or saucer-shaped holes such as are found 
□n rocks elsewhere are uncommon in Ceylon, and 1 know of 
only a few places where they occur* One of t h ese is the hill 
Ritigala, where Mr. H. C. P, BqUh the Gov^ernmont Archae¬ 
ologist, informed me that he met with some, accompamedi I 
understood, by circles. He has not yet published a description 
of them, 1 helieve. 

jVnothcr site is a rock l>ing in the bed of the KallSri^ s 
stream in the Northern EYoiince. As an ancient stone dam 
of unknown date, but probably pre-Christian, now' called the 
AUokaftn (Fig- 147), was built across thi^ stream at the place, 
the work of cutting the holes appears to haw been done by the 
men engaged in its cortsfauc tion. The holes are sis in number, 
and in shape are ejccelicntly cut deep saucers, with well'" 
smoothed sides and bottoms. The illustration, (Fig. No- 34)i 
shows that after making seven w'edge^holes in order to spli^ 
o 3 this stone for use in the dam, the masons left it untouched, 
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evidently an accoant of the cup-holes in it. They are thus 
at least as old as the dimi. Five holes are distributed nearly 
in the circumference of an ellipse, with a Isirger hole at its 
centre, an arrangement that at once recalls the mode of placing 
the food offered to the God of the Rock by the Tamil-speaking 
Vaeddas. The width of the whole design is tl inches, each 
hole being from ij to zj inches in diameter, and about i inrfi 
deep. 

A third place at which I have met with these holes is on a 
nearly flat-topped boulder at the side of a p>ath in the forest, 
at a place called Sigarata-hena, near Piilugann^wa tank, in 
the Eastern Province. The plan (Fig. No. 53) shows their 
relative positions. Near them, on the same rock, there 
is a shoUoiv circular channel one inch wide, half an inch 
deep, and ibi inches in diameter, with a tapedng radial 
cut at one side, apparently to drain away water or oiL At 
a distance of r8 inches from this there is a peculiar sunk 
rectangle, measuring 23 inches by 15 indies, with a short 
curved channel cut from one comer. In a north-and-sooih 
line passing through these, and 7 feet 6 inches from the 
centre of the circle, there Ls also a hole of the larger and 
deeper type next described, SJ- inches tn diameter at the 
month and 3!^ inches deep, with a rounded bottom. The 
boulder on which the holes are cut is 24 feet long. 

[n this case the holes are elese to the site of an important 
early monastery, and they may thus be assumed to be the 
work of the men employed in building it. The brick frag 
ments at the place are 2-5 inches thick and 8-S inches 
thii'i Bt. (the mean breadth multiplied by the mean thickness) 
is 22 square inches, and the contents becomes 330 cubic inch^ 
if the length was six times the thickness, or 275 inches if d 
was five times the thickness. These dimensions point to the 
second, third or fourth century a.d. as the penod when t e 
bricks were burnt, and the boles may be of the same ^6^ 
,A fourth site k on the sloping surface of an imme^ 
termed Gal-maediya gala, ‘ the Stone-Frog Rock/ which rises 
high above the surrounding forest, two and a half mil® above 
the point where the river Siyamhalan-gamuwa-oya cro®*® 
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the uiiDDr road from Kunmacgala to AnuridJtiipum, There 
are traces of a small building ou the crest of the rock, and the 
remnants of a monastery on another rock termed Nelun-gala, 

* Lotus-Rock,"a short distance aisuy : while on the other side 
of the Frog Rock b the embankment of the Siyambakn- 
gtumiwa tank, where a ctinsiderable amount of stone-work 
^'as used The cutting of the holes may in this case also 
be attributed to some of the men employed at these works. 
The bncl^ used at the sluice of the tank and at the monastery 
at Nelim-gala., are of similar sizes^ and indicate the second, 
third, or fourth century A.D. as the time when thej'' were 
made. They average 2*56 inches thick, and 8*45 inches wide; 
Bt. is 21'6 and the probable contents does not exceed 33 ^ 
cubic inches. 

The holes [Fig. No. 56), which are in roughly porullel rows 
that run north and south, are 67 in number* The lines of 
holes are in five pairs^ each line consisting of either six or seven 
holes, with in three cases an additional hole at the end, and 
in one case a hole at each end. The holes are shallow saucers 
in shape, about an inch and a hall in diameter on the average, 
and a quarter of an inch deep ; many of them are perfect 
drdes in plan and beautifully hollowed ouL They appear 
to have been intended for placing the game called in Arabic 

* MankaJa/ and termed OlinAi Keliya^ * the OUnda game ^ 
* in Ceylon. * 

It 15 stmnge that a site should have been selected in which 
the lower holes are on a part of the rock whidi slopes downward 
considerablyr dose to the edge of a precipice. The place is 
also quite exposed to the sun# and, as I myself experienced, 
the surface of the rock becomes greatly heated during the day- 
tirDCp wlien one would expect the game to be played on such 
a site. It would seem to be unnecessary to cut this large 
number of holes in ^uch do^ proximity, and in lines almost 
Parallel, if they were merely intended for a game at which 
two persons require only one set of two rows. There are 
<^ther parts of the rock that appear to be much more suitable 
for playing this game, where it would be needless to crowd 
* Fof & full a££otiiit ol It. TA* A»eiint Giimts. 
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the holes together. The Sinhnleie viihigers who arcemparLied 
me to the rocb^ and who wure well acquainted with the gainer 
csmiJd offer no elucidation ol the use for which the holes were 
intended : they were Unable to understand why any one should 
desire to play the game on such a site. Yet notvriihBtanding 
these reasons for doubt, and partly because ol the holes ne^ 
described I assume that these cup-holes w^ere intended for 
the Olinda game. I may observe that for some reason which 
is unexplained it is possible that there may have been some- 
thing of a sacred character in this game in Ceylon ; it appears 
to be specially connected in some way with the celebration of 
the festival of the New Year* 

Another site was discovered by Mr. F. Lewis, at that 
time a member of the Forest Department in Ceybn^ at 
Pallebacdda, in the Sabara-gamnwa Provincep and I ano 
Indebted to his kindness for my Ltaformation regarding h. 
The holes are cut in a rock immediately in front of three 
caves that w^ere prepared in ancient times for the occupa¬ 
tion of Buddhist monks. Mr. Lewis states, 'In front of 
the wihSra cave is a rock of a * hog's back * ontline, i>it 
the ridge of which are two w^U-cut [square] holes eddently 
to receive the wood-work of a shrine. A little tti the right 
of them is what appears to be a sort of cribbage-board m 
which there are i8 holes cut in the rock, ending with a crescea^ 
shaped hole. The smaller holes are each about r^ inchns ^ 
diameter, spaced i\ to ij inches apart.' His sketch sba^ 
this to be an unmistakable OLinda board of nine circular 
cup-holcs in each row. 

The antiqtijty of the holes is indicated by the niunber of 
them, fourteen being in\^riably employed at the present tky 
in Ceylon and Southern India. If the boles do not actually 
date from the period when the caves were bcisg prepared for 
the monfe it is probable that they belong to some time during 
the next few centuries. 

As to the date of the work at the caves, there is defiid^^ 
evidence in the forms of the letters in the dedicatory inscriptio^ 
cut over them, below the katiras. One in^ptiun copied 
by Mr. Lewis b, Tapa$a D{t)vasa Unc and in a secon 
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line a word whiiih in Ms hand-copy b Tt^sa. This may 
be in reality GuUisa, and the whole inscription then would be, 

" The Cave of the Ascetic Deva; to the Commuiuty; (and) 
of Gutta (Gupta)/ In similar (larly letters, in which the 
rounded form of s does not occur, there is inscribed over 
another cave, 'The C^ve of Pnsadeva/* Both inscriptioiis 
may date from the second century n.c. 

In addition to these sites, I was informed by the Vaeddas 
of the southern part of the Eastern Province that some small 
tuples are to be seen on a rock called Lenama-gala, sbt miles 
from HaeJawa, 

WTiile there are so few places at which these shallow cups 
or saDcei-shaped holes occur in Ceylon, there are many peculiar 
and much larger and deeper holes of a different shape, whidi 
await some explanation. This at least can be said of them 
that there are traces of early monastic btiildings in the imiae^ 
diate neighbonrhood of nearly the whole of thenu If is prob¬ 
able, therefore^ that they were cut by workmen who 
engaged on the construction of the monasteries. I illustnif^ 
a few typical examples in Figs. 57-62 (in which all the sectio^ 
of the holes are drawn to a scale of two feet to an inch)^ m 
addition to the single hole already noted at Sigarata^^na- 
The north points marked on the plans are only approximately 
correct, 

A group of three holes arranged at the comers of an 
isosceles trian gle with a base of 3 feet 6 inches and sides of 4 
feet 10 Inches, is cut on a low flat rock to the south of thfl 
above-mentioned Frog-roct. They may be of the same age 
as the Olinda holes in the latter rock. They are all of cme 
being 6 indies wide near the mouth, 6 inches deep, and - 
inches wide at the bottom, which is rounded. 

Six holes have been cut m a group in a winding north ^ 
south line extending 40 feet 8 inches in length, hi a rock 

^ Thert is nothini' to connect tliii person with the 
the MaMvfiUkisa, the AxiUier-OuEf of Duttha-Ciiitu#' ■ 

other han-fT > it mmy be noted that the lunie is a most ^ 

I hive not met with it elsewhere. Them remnins a poasihiMy 
nothing mom, that the mxnption was ent by orders of this 7™^,, 

ID that CMC one would expect to find hiiu termed jPan^ww***- ' 
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Kinju W 5 .era-gala., ' the Small Dagaba-rock/ at Wambatuwa.- 
gama, in the North-central Province (Fig. No, 57). Close by, 
to the souths there \s a large rock on which are the remain$ 
of a monastery, indudiiig a small digaba at which the bricks 
have a mean thickness of 2-75 inches, and a breadth of 8-8 
inches^ being thus 24*^ inches. The siae exactly agrees 
with that of others found at an old mined monastery of the 
intmediate neighbourhood, where the length is 1570 inches 
and the contents 382 cubic inchi^* This size mdicate^ the 
latter part of the first century b.c. or the first century a.d. 
as the time when the bricks were hiimt. As the holes in the 
ruck are of such a character that they must have been made 
by skilled stone-cutters, it may be taken as certain that they 
were cut by the men who were engaged in preparing stone for 
the adjoining monastery. 

The boles numbered 3 and 6 may be considered typical of 
the smaller kind of the^e holes* Of all the hol^ which I have 
examined I believe that No. 5 is the only one with an axis 
considerably out of the perpendicular. The dimensions in 
inches are as foDows — 
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On another rock not far awaVp called Galpitiy^t-g^a, three 
holes have been cut fFig. No. 58)* The hole No* 7 is 11 inches 
wide at the top. li inches at the bottom^ and7J‘ inches deep; 
No. 8 is loj- mdies wide at the top^ 2 at the bottom and 6 
inches deep; No. 9 is 6 inches wide at the top, ij at the bottom, 
and only 2^ inches deep. 

At a rock in the jungle, on the side of the ancient ciiannel 
from Kal^w-aewa (tank) to Anuradhapum* which may date 
from the end of the third century a.d., there are two groups 
of holes, which may have been cut by men who were employed 
on the channel works. No ruins are known near them* it is 
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The larger group (Fig» No. 59 ) consists of six holes, of 
which the dhtiensions in inches are as follows:— 
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The smatler group (Fig^ No. 6o) consists of only two holes in 
an east and wst line, of which one is 9 inches wide at the top, 
3 near the bottom, and 6 inches deep > and the other is 6^- 
inches wide at the top, 2^ at the bottom, and 3 inches deep. 

At WellangoUa, in the North-western Province, two holes 
are cut in a sloping rock over which passes a track leading to 
some caves that were made over to Buddhist monks, appar¬ 
ently in the second century b,Ch An inscriptioD cut over ooe 
of them in two lines, in the earliest characters, with the 
bent f, runs .“(i) Supadu.^. hite (2) Asiya Nagasa 

gapati Anurudi kulasa ca dine. ' The " Very Pale ‘ cave oi 
the Communit ^'^; given by Asiya Naga, and by the family of 
the (female) householder Anuruddhi." Three brick fragments 
at it average 2-S inches in thicknessp and one is 9 inches 
in breadth, Bt. being thus 25-2 square inches. If the length 
was six times the thickness, this being the usual proportion in 
pre^hristian bricks, it would be 16 8 inches, making the con" 
tents 423 cubic inchesH The dimensions thus point to pre- 
Christian times* and possibly the second century B.c., as the 
period when the bricks were made. There is also a sm-iM 
stone flower altar 2 feet 6| inches square* but its age b un¬ 
certain. 

The boles (Fig, No. 6r) Ue m a north and south hne; which 
is not parallel either to the adjoining edge of tlie rock or to the 
path: thek centres are 4 feet 4 inches apart. Hole No, rB b 6 
inches wide at the top, j indi at the bottom, and 2J inches 
deep; and bole No. 19 measmres 6^ inches in uTdth at the 
and ends in a point at the bottom; it is 81 ^ inches deep. 
ending in an actual point are very rare, and I have 
only one other hole which was of >hi.s type. 
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N^ear tbe WcllangoUa holes a long inscription has been cut 
on the rock by * the great king Jetttia-Tisa, son nf the great king 
MahS-Sena/^ recording grants tnade to the monks, jesttha- 
Tissa reigned from 332 to 341 a.d., and the holes may have been 
cut by the person who cHselied his inscription, if they were 
not made when the caves were being prepared lof the monks^ 
At Rugama tank, in the Eastern Province, there are three 
hoJes in a triangle, cut in the rock at the flood-escape (Fig- 
No. 62). At hole No. 20 the rock is broken away at the mouth ; 
below this it is 5I indies wide, and it has a total depth ol ro 
inches. Hole No. 21 is the pointed hole referred to above. It 
is also worn at the mouth, and is 6 inches wide below this 
part, and g inches deep. Hole No. 22 is iz inches wide to the 
Older part of the curve at its mouth, and h 5 inches deep^ 
with a flat bottom, a very unusual feature. 

On a rock close to the cave called 'Great Beautiful,^ in the 
Eastern Province, at which an inscripiion was left by the great 
chieftain of the second century B.c., Nandimitta^* there is 
one hole 6 inches wide at the top, and inches deep, with a 
weU-mtLnded bottom. It may have been cut at the same time 
as the inscription, or, as there was a monastery near it, at a 
somewhat later date. 

Two holes are cut in a north and south line below 153 steps 
duselled out of the steep sloping face of an immense rixdt 
called Tumbulle Waehaera-gaia, in the North’<entral Province* 
They are cup-iihaped, one being 2^- inches deep, 4I inches 
wide at the top, and 2 inches at the bottom, w hile the other is 
inches deep and 6 inches wide at the top. 

There are monastic ruins on the rock and part of a dedicatory' 
inscription over a cave near its base, in letters probably of the 
second century &.c.* by Sunmn^ " Sumana of the Tksa 

dan ' (?). Bricks at this cave measure inches by 8-So 
inches by 275 inches, Bt. being 24-2 and the contents 3S0 cubic 
inches* They apparently are of a late premhristiaii date, or an 
early date m the firet centmy- after Christ^ An inscription by a 
' Tisa fliaharaja." tiear the cave, belongs to the second or 

* N(^. loj of Dt. E. Ittscripiia$ti in 

* See Tkw E^irUeU InscnpHom, No, 47- 
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tMrd centtuy a.d_ The stepSi and the hols may have b^n 
cut at the same time as this tnscriptiori, if they were not madt 
by the person who prepared the cave for the monks. 

At Nagadarana-giima, in the North-centmi Province, Mr^ 
BeD met with one of these holes sniroanded by two concentric 
circls cut in the rock^ His account of it is as follows:— 
* Herc^ too^ b one of the unexplained indsions in concentric 
cirdes not infrequently met with : the outer ring 3 feet ui 
diameter by r inch in depth, the middle 2 feet 3 inches and 3 
inches deep, whilst the central hole b cylindrical i foot in 
diameter and depth." ^ This is evidently of a diHere nt type from 
the holes above described. 

In his Annual Report for 1691, p- 7. he mentioned a similiir 
bole, a foot deep, at Tamara-gala* A cbclfi 2 feet in diameter 
cut round it, and outside that another 13 feet 6 inches in 
diametcTn" shaHowIy cut.* 

There are many other rocks in the North-central and North¬ 
western Provinces where holes similar to those T have described 
are cut, and in some instances single holes are found. The 
Vaeddas inJormed me that they have seen groups consisting 
of seven and even ten holes of this kind on rocks in the southern 
part of the Eastern Province. I have observed a group of, 
T think, seven such holes arranged in an extended line on a 
long low rock in the North-central Province, at the side of ^ 
path leading to a wihfira. At that time I recorded no purtbu* 
lars of these holes, though I often met with them on rocks in 
the jungle. In the case of the row of seven holes, I 
informed that these were utilised at festivals as lamp? for 
iUumitiating the path, oil being poured into them on water, 
and a hoating wick fixed on it^ resting on four cross-sticks, m 
the manner often employed for hanging coconuHjil lamp^ 

How^ever much the holes of this description vaiy ht 
they are alwa^i's exactly drcnlar in a^oss section,, with tb< 
upper edges carefully rounded. The sides and bottom ^ 
always beautifully smoothed and in some instances almost 
polished. No chisel mark can be seen ou any of them, 
it is evident tliat the smoothness b due to much friettou. 

* Arch, Survey* Amuml Repart for 1S93, p- 3 , 
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which most have been caused in the case of the deeper holes, tl 
not in all^ by turning round inside them a stone or iron imple¬ 
ment of a special shape, or by constant nibbing. There U 
nothing to indicate if the smoathness was originally given to 
them by the men who cut them, or is due to long use of them 
for some purpose or other. The latter is the probable cause 
of it* At each group of holes there is usually at least one smalt 
one : but in some groups there are no deep holes^ 

With the exception of the single group now occasioiiiUIy 
employed as lamps I have never met with any villagers who 
could even suggest any use for the larger holes just described. 
Their Sinhalese name is Awa, which commonly means * cru¬ 
cible^ ; and a word like it, but with a slightly different spelling 
b used in inscriptions as the name of the *»tpne 
flooring slabs laid round the d^abas at Anur3dhaputa. If 
the modem name indicates the emplojmieait of some ul them 
as mortars for preparing medicines, this apparently can only 
apply to the shallower ones, and the mode of utilising the 
others b left unexplained, as well as their excellent finish and 
perfect shapes. 

Although the holes ore usualy close to the sites of tetuples, 
I know of no purpose for w^hich they could be required m con- 
nection with the services at them. I have been told by 
Vj3^ddas that they sometimes pr^eut oSerings of food to 
demons in hollows on rocks, and such a use might account for 
some saucer-^shaped holes, esj^edaUy those in other countries ; 
but it wiD not explain the reason for cutting the deeper holes. 

Holes are sometimes cut in boulders or rocks near temples 
for use in pounding paddy (rice in the skin) ; but they are 
wider and of a difft^rent shape from these, being always cylin¬ 
drical, Others in which money or valuables have been concealed 
are also cylinders, with an offset round the top into wdiich 
the covering slab was inserted and cemented, earth being then 
sprinkled over the spot Sockets for holding woodm or 
other posts are also cylindrical, or square in section. 

It seems possible that some of the deeper boles may have 
been cat for expresaiug nil by hand labour for temple illum¬ 
ination, as an act of merit for the piously dbposedi in the 
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manner now practised for extracting coconut oil fay a * chekku,' 
that is, by means of n pair of bulls wfaich turn a loaded wooden 
pestle in a large wooden mortar- The pieces o! coconut are 
compressed between the pestle and the side of the hole or 
mortar, and the oil is gradually squeezed out of them. It 
is a practice of great antiquity^ and notwithstanding its primi- 
tive appearance is said on the best authority to be as effective 
at the latest European machinery* Even this explanatinn 
does not satisfactorily account for some of the groups of holes, 
and especially for the rounding of their edges, although, on the 
whole, it is the best one that I can offer* 


VIU 


THE LOST CITIES OF CEYLON 

TaMBAPANNI and WlJlTA 

I N the aceouttt which has b^en given of the abaiigiiies of 
Ceylon ^ I have endt^avnuired to show that at the time 
when the written historj^ of the country begins they held onJy 
the sonthem tw'othirds of the island. The first capital of 
the Gangetic ancestors of the Sinhalese was established m 
some part of this district^and was believed by the early annalists 
to be in the Dcighbourhood of one of the coast settlements of 
the aborigines, as the extracts which record the fete of their 
princess Kuweni render quite clear^ It was near this settle¬ 
ment or town, Suivatthapura, that Wijaya and his hjllowers 
were iniderstood to have landed. It follows that the early 
writen* were ni^wire that the Sinhalese capita dose to 
the place of their debarkation, at a spot where the natives 
hod an opportunity of coUeettng treasure-trove in the form ol 
the cargoes of vessels that were wrecked on the adjoining 
coast. This fact, about which there can be no doubt, throws 
aside all the inland sites that are connected with the story 
by modem tradition. Such tales are not of the slightest value 
when compared with the written beliefs of the pr&-Chiistiaji 
chronidere from which the historians gathered thdr tnfonnation. 

Many diiferent places have been sdected by European and 
later Sinhalese wiitei^ as the rite of the first capital, but the 
Parly annalists appear to have had no doubt regarding its 
position, ft was then known as the city of Tambapanj^, an 
parly name of the island itsdf, apparently borrowed from 
Southeru India, where there is a river of this name. The Dipa- 
vansa says (p. 162) of this place, 'Tambjipa^ wras the first 
[Sinhalese] town in the most excellent LankSdIpi [Island of 
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Ceylon] : there Vijaya resided and governed his kingdom. . . . 
The town of Tambaptanxii surrounded by suburbs was built 
by Vijaya in the souths on the most lovely bank of the river/ ^ 
The histor>' being written at Anuradhapuni, all sites to the 
north, east, and west of that city axe at once excluded by this 
sentence. 

In this Storys the tale about Knviieni is altogether omitted, 
but unl^ the new-comers had formed an alliance mth some 
of the Datives it is diificaU to comprehend how they' could 
acquire the supremacy over more than a small part of the 
country'* WTmt probably occurred wai that for a bug period 
antecedent to the appointment of a Gangetic prince as niter^ 
the Magadhese merchants had been accustomed to ^dsit the 
island in ships that sailed direct from the mouth of the Ganges, 
or perhaps colled at other trading stations on the way. At 
last an adventurous member of one of the nortbern royal 
families accompanied a party of these merchants to Ceylon, 
and by all\ring himseif with some of the natives succeeded in 
acquiring the general sovereignty of the island in the distnets 
where the inhuence and power of the traders were sufficiently 
extensive. Other parts of Ceylon probably retained their 
own rulers in a state of complete independence until at 
least the time of Pandhkabhaya, the fifth sovereign, who ^ 
his wise pohey of conciliating the native chiefs succeeded in 
inducing all to accept his controL 

The aundists state that the first Gangetic prince (who is 
mentioned only as XVijaya,^ * The Conqueror ‘) married a 
Pahdiynn princess of the southern Madura^ by whom he had 
no children. Shortly before liis death he despatched messengers 
to hb father's capital, Sthapura,' the Lion City/ in the Ganges 
volley, to request another prince of his own family to oom-e 
to Ceylon in order to succeed him. His nephew^ called merely 
Pandnw'i^a Deva, ^ The Deity or King of the Pale Race, 
son of his elder brother* Suiuitta, vrho had succeeded to die 
throne on the death of his father* accompanied the 
sadors to Ceylon, and became its second sovereign- ^ 
the late king's ministers, called UpatLs^,^ faithfully 

^ TraiisbitiDa by Ur. H. Oldcnterg^ p. 
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the government during the year’s interregnum that loUnwed 
the de^ith of Wi]a>*at early m the feirrth ataiuiy B.c. 

1115 the descriptions of the jourti^ of this prince to Ccybnp 
and that of the princess who followed him afterwards in order 
to becenne his queen> which afford definite information regard¬ 
ing the place in the south of Ceylon at whieh the first capital 
was founded. 

According to the Mahlvansa, \ Vi jay a died soon after 
despatching the ambassadors to SDiapura, and the Regent had 
settled down at another early town, called Upatissa, to the 
north of Anuradhapnin, and on the bank of the ^[iilirattn- 
oya, then known ^l 5 the Kadamba ri^'er {Mah. p. 34)^ 
The returning members of the mission could not be aware of 
these facts, and evidently landed at the usual port near the 
old capital. The MaMvansa stat^ (p. 36) that thej^ arrived 
at the mouth of the Maha Xandara river* and Mr. Turnour 
has added, appareutly from the "pka or Commentary, ' at 
Gonaglmaka tiftha,* the ford or landing-place of Gdnagama. 

Following this prince, there arrived the princess who became 
his queen, who also landed at the same port of Gonaglma, 
whence she also proceeded to Upatissa, the new capital. The 
Miih, says {t. p. 36), ' The ministers having already consulted 
the fortune-teller KaJavela, and having waited on the females 
who had arrived at Wijita [on their waj^ to Upatissa] in ful¬ 
filment of that prediction, ha^'ing also made enquiries there 
regarding them and identified them, presented them to the 
king at Upatissa." 

WTiere was the town Wljiia, to which these ministers pro¬ 
ceeded from fjpatissa, a dtv nortb of Anur^dhapura^ in order 
to meet the distinguished traveller from Gdnag^Lma ? It has 
been long believed that it was at KaJi-^ewa, in the North- 
centra] Province, vrhere a small Buddhist temple, called Wijita- 
piira wihSra, exists to the present day. 1 \mv^ examined 
this place, and failed to find signs of any early works of import^ 
ance. The best evidence, the dimensions of the bricks, is 
uncertain. Those accesusible lu the dagaba at the wfhiira are 
all more or less in pieces, and are of two size^, averaging 271 
indies in thiclcne^. w^hich it is possible may be pre-Christian* 
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artd 2'10 inches. There axe also some worn fragments of 
inscriptions of the fifth or sixth century a.d.* cal on the steps 
leading to the temple enclosure. Nothing but this monastery 
is locally known to have been constructed at this spot. 

In the story of the re-conquest of northern Ceylon from 
South-Indian invaders by King Duttha-Gamim before 161 
B.C., there is a long and fanciful account of his capture of a 
vEiy^ strong fort at Wijitapura, with triple fortifications, the 
strongest fortress in the counts next to Anuradhapma, which 
was at that time the capital; hut no such pface is knowxi any- 
where near Kalaw'uewa, The account of this campaign is 
fufly related in the Mahavansa (t p. q6 ftn). Duttha-GlmiM, 
marching from Ikf^ama or Tissa in the extreme south-east of 
Ceylon, began it by capturing the to^vTL of Mahiyangana^ an 
earh^ settlement on the eastern side of the Xandian mountains ■ 
after wldch he gradually made himself master of a chain of 
forts established by the invaders along the banks of the Jrlaha- 
waeli-ganga. The history then states (p. qj) * Ail those 
Damilas [Tamils] who had escaped the daughter along the 
bank of the river threw themselves for prutectian into tlnf 
fortified town colled WLjita/ It is cleax^ therefore, that this 
town was not far ftotn the lower section of the Mahawaeli- 
ganga ; and, as we know^ from the journey of Pandnwi$a 
IMva's bride, was on a public road leading direct from the port 
of Gonagama to the northern capital- By holding it the 
Indian troops evidently hoped to check Duttha-Gamim in his 
victorious march on Anuradhapura, 

A latex historian who described the extensive works of King 
Par^r^ma-Bahu [ (1164-11^7 a.d.) at Polannaruwa, his 

capital, relates (Mah. h^ p. 201} how“ he fonned three suburbs 
of the city t — ^ .Afterwards the king caused three sinaUer cities 
to be erected, namely » the R 3 .javesi Bhnjanga, the 
Kulantok^i [also called Sihapura on p. 259] and W-ljita. 1 ^ 
then states that in the space between the paJace and these 
three towns he built three wibaros* thus indicating that th^ 
were not far from the capital. At p. 260 reference is agaiJi 
made to ' the branch city, Wijita * It is a constant habit ot 
the later historians to use the word meaning to " construct 
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when the actual work done is a repair or re-construction : 
and whether it was the case in this Lnstance or not, it is at 
least proved by these records that dose to Poiannaruwa 
there was a ^Vijitapllra in the twelfth centurj-. Can it be 
the celebrated fortified city captured by Duttha-Glnuni ? 

^\Ticft that king had to^n it he next marched on 1 post 
termed Girilaka, the station of a chief called after it * Girlya, 
' the Giri person,’ This may have been the place eight miles 
north of Polannaruwa now known as Giri-talaiwa. on the present 
road to Anuradhapura. The meaning of the name, * Giri 
plain,’ shows that it may be derived from the Girl village, 
where the chief Girij'a lived. 

From there the king proceeded to Mahela, which may be 
the vdlage now termed Maha AeJa-gamuwa, on the road from 
DambuUa to Anuradhapura. With these very probable 
identiheations to confirm the line of Duttha-Gimini's march, 
1 feel justified in assuming that the fort of Wijita which he 
captured was close to Polarmamwa, and possibly either an 
early name of that dty itself, or apbee at the site of Parakrama- 
Bihu's ‘ branch dty.' It cannot have been a towTi on the 
north-western side of Kala-waewa, at the site of the Wijita- 
pura wihdra, which is completely out of the line of m.-irch to 
Anuradhapura from any point on the lower course of the 
Mahawaeli^nga. and is also too far from that river to be a 
rallying-ground for troops who were blocking the king's 
advance on the capital. 

We now return to the journey of PanduwSsa Deva's bride 
from the coast to Upatissa- If Wijitapura where the king's 
tninisteis met her was near PoLmharuwa we see at once that 
the meeting-place was nearly half-way on the great lughway 
which passed from SiSgama to Anuradhapura and L'patissa, 
through Guttahaki (now Buttab). and across the Mahawaeli- 
ganga at Dostota. This old highway, part of which Li now 
called Kalu-gal baemma, ' Bbek-Stone Embankment/ is still 
m existence, but overgrown with forest; and it is said that it 
can be traced from Buttab to the river. Where I examined it 

‘ * Euch viUage gave its name to the DaoiCa chief in ctiarge of it.* 
Mah. i, p. 
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near Nilgala, and at the present high road to Batticaloa it is. 
well defined. Near Ndgala it mns on an earthen embankment 
which is about twenty feet high near some stream^osjai^: 
it is five feet high at the path from Nilgala, and one hundred 
feet wdde at the base. The top of this bank appears to have 
been thirty or forty feet broad, or even more. 

It is deajf that if the true site of Wijita-piirais even approaci- 
tnately fixed by me» the landing-place from which it wus neces- 
sar>^ to pass through it in order to arrive at the capital cannot 
have been at any point on the western coastp or on the 
central part of the eastern coast. We are therefore reduced 
to southern and sonth-eastem Ceylon in which to find the 
port where the princess disesmbarked, the same Gonagama at 
which Pand'iwasa Deva landed. 

The name of the river, Maha Kandara, is of little use in the 
quest without further corroboration of its position, there bemg 
several Kanduia streams in Ceylom But the name of the port 
itself may now be utilised. Where is there a GonagaiM 
landing-place in southern or south-eastern Ceylon ? Th^ 
query is easily an5w^ered+ Four miles inland from the mou 
of the Kirindi river which runs past Magama or Tissa there is 
a natural pool still termed Gdnagama-wHla, " the Gouagama. 
pool/ 1 suggest that, taken with the other evidence, it provi^ 
that the month of this river was the landing-place in qiiestii^- 
If so, the Maha Kaudara river is the present Ivninffi ^ 

old name of which in the Mahivansa was Karinda. ^ 
* Sambar village' which gave its name to the poolt hut 
have been nearer the mouth of the river, has long since disap¬ 
peared 

This, then, is the place, unlikely as it may seem at the cs 
south-east of Ceylon^ at which the two Indian trav 
one from the same country as Wijaya, and the other 
immediate neighbourhood, landed in Ceylon- It ^ ^ 
inference that this was the usual route of the early Gan^ 
traders, and that the jonmey of Wijaya was believed to 
followed the same course. , , 

That such b the case is confirmed by the 
sa>fs (p. 20}, in unmistakabie teinis* that Pa^^^wasa ^ 
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landed at the kiven of TainTna^i:iap' the SmhaJese name of 
Tambapanni city. Thus Conagama was the port or haven 
of Tambapai:iTii. 

It was at the same spot that Wijaya and his men landed ■— 
" When the ship made for land in the direction of Rubutta 
[southern Ceylon], they saw the rock Samanta Ktita [Adam's 
Peak] whOc at the sea, and concluded among themselves that 
it was a good countrj* to live in. Having seen the sea-coast 
they landed at Tajnnmnn^-tota, and rested beneath a Banyan 
tree" (Raj., p. 16}. From the sea or the coast near Kirindi, 
Adam's Peak is dearly visible in fine weather, as the writer 
from w'hom this account was taken by the historian evidently 
was aw-are, or he would not hav^ specially mentioned the fact^ 
which itself cxdudes every site on the eastmi const. 

Having once found this landing-pbice of Wljaya, PaniJuwSsa 
Deva, and the latter's queen, the fact that the first capital 
was so dose to it that it was termed '' the port for Tammaip^' 
leaves no room to doubt that the later Msgama^ now called 
Tissa, at the side of the lurindi river, and only sue mili^ from 
its mouth, was the spot sdected by the settlers as the first 
seal of government. All the early settlements of the leading 
chiefs are termed gdma, * vihagep* in the Mablvansa, and the 
capital became the Maha-g^ap * the Great Villa^ ' of the 
country* The appellation still survives as the name of a 
small village, Mfigama, on the bank of the river, between Tisaa 
and its mouth. 

Tbe city was established along the higher ground on the 
left bonk of the Kirindi-aya. In a slight hollow to the left 
of this again the Tissa reservoir or * tank ' was made f or supply¬ 
ing the place with Arater. Tissa appears to have been the 
name of a suburb on tbe eastern shore of the reservoiTp where 
on inscriptiou of about tbe second centary A^D^.p cut on a pillar 
to record the suppression of a heresy, refers to it as Asaiisa 
rajakayA gimn. ' Asatissa, the ruj-al village/ 

H is not my intention to give a description of the pn^nt 
state of the early dries. I shah be satisfied if I can succeed 
in idemtifying the sites of some of them, and thus deariug up 
certain difficulties in the early topography of the island* 

R 
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Wijttapura is described iis follovi’s in the second centaTy 
B.c*j at the time of Duttha-GSmitii's w^kv : ^The fortress of 
Wijitapura was in this wise. It was girt about with three 
moats filled with water. Araund it was a rampart of brtinjie 
closed by a gate of eighteen cubits. Amongst the fortresses 
reduced there was none like unto this. Except the city at 
Anurldhapura none of the other fortresses equalled it.’ (Raj., 
p- 38). 

According to tbe itahlvansa it was founded by a chief called 
Wijitai who accompanied Prince Wijaya to Ceylon^ and it was 
then an " extensive settlement' (Mah., i, p, 34). Panduwasa 
Deva subsequently removed there from Upatis^-nuwnrat 
and made it his residence in the early part of hb reign (p. 37)+ 
and the brother of his queen also lived at it, probably as 
* Governor/ like other princes mentioned in the histories. 
Thus it was evidently one of the most important towTi 3 io dw 
country at this time. It was then abandoned by the sovereign 
in favour of Upatissa, and it does not re-appear in history 
iindl the war of Duttha-GSmim ; nor after he captured it 
it again mentioned until the twelfth century A.D, 

The measurements of some of the bricks still to be found at 
PoLmnamwa prove that buildings of pre'Chnstimi date eristed 
there or in its immediate neighbourhood; but beyond tte 
meagre evidence which they have preserved nothing further 
is known of the early settlement at this town on the greatest 
highway in the kingdom. Its positioa cm this route was too 
commanding, however, for it to be totally given up: and in all 
probability the new dtyi Polannaruwa, merely supplanted tlw^ 
old one. 

Upatissa 

In the Mahlvansa (1, p* 34} it b stated that the chieL 
Wijaya settled down at important stations throughout t 
country. ‘Thereafter the followers of the pnnee formed 
establishment^ eaiih for himself, all over SihaJa * [Ceylon]- 

^ The Viaeddas attEI u&o this to desl^nat* 

occupied by Thv Siahalcse cipresaicin tor tbt 

Umlca or LankAwx. 
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Od the bank of the Kadamba river {the Malwatta-oya], the 
celebrated village called after one of his followers Anuridha. 
To the north thereof, near that deep river, was the village of 
the brahmanical Upatissa. called Upadssa. Then the extensive 
settlements of Uruwela and Wijita, each subsequently a city. 
Thus these followers, having formed many settlements, giving 
to their own names, thereafter having held a consultation, 
solicited their ruler to assume the office of sovereign.’ 

Of these towns, neither Upatissa nor Uniwela has been 
identified. Upatissa is described in the Dipavonsa (p. l6a) in 
eulogistic terms:—' Upatissa founded Upatissa nagaxa, which 
bad well-arrangedjtnarkets. which was prosperous, opulent, 
large, charming, and lovely.’ It ought to be discovered when 
the ruins along the course of the BlaJwatta-oya have been 
completely explored- 

A highway formerly tan northward from Anuridhapura 
through what is now the Northern Province, the ancient 
Nagadipta. It crossed the Malwatta-oya by a bridge formed 
at the ends by atone pxists fixed in rocks in the bed of the river, 
a few of them being still visible at the banks, according to 
information given’to me by villagers. It passed immediately 
below the embankment of a Large and very early reservoir, 
now called Pavat-kulam. the original name of which is unknown. 
Across tfie water which (escaped over the waste weir or 
flood escape. road w'as carried by means of another bridge 
consisting of stone beams, laid on stone posts, part of it still 
remaining at the spot (Fig. No. 135). It is extremely probable 
that this great highway, a continuation of that from Tissa, 
Was carried through or dose past Upntissa-nuwara, the only 
large town which is described as being north of Anuradhapura, 
I believe, however, that no ruins likely to he the remains of 
such a city have been found as yet. 

After a lapse of more than two thousand years the ground 
occupied by the early houses will doubtless be covered by an 
accumolation of soli- -At Anuradhapura. the floors of many 
buildings the majority of which must have belonged to post- 
Christian times have been buned under two or three feet of 
Soil, Only slight mounds, or the ends of a few' broken stone 
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posts may be visible at the surface as an indlcatioii of the 
site of what may once have been an extensive town. Even 
at Tissa, which was an Important town down to the twelfth 


century a.u., nothing but the excavation of an irrigation 
channel revealed the portion of the city w'hich once mtist 
have been ihiddy covered by the ordinar^^ houses of the popu¬ 
lace, now traceable merely by a layer of ashes, and bits of 
charcoaln and fragments of pottery some three feet in depth* 
which was entirely hidden under a coating of soil owr which 
a dense growth of thorny jungle had spread. There Tvas no 
mound of any kind to show that houses had fonnerly existed 
at the spot. 

Whm it is considered that all the dwellings, with the excep¬ 
tion of those devoted to the Buddhist monks, and perhaps 
also to royalty, would be made of mere sticks and mud, or, 
at the best, of wood alone^ it is easy to comprehend that all 
trace of a grent city may totally disappear from view in a few 
centuries, unless some pTominent Buddhist niuis attract 
attention to the site. Still, it b always somew^hat surprising 
to discover how completeJy these early cities disappear ftuin 
view, while many insignificant hamlets^ ydth their littltf 
mud-walled huts under the shelter of theii ancestral trees, are 
found still occupying the spot on which t hey were established, 
in some cases more than two thousand years ago, Ariik ^ 
mhabitants doubtless leading nearly the same simple ItJe a 3 
their distant forefathers. 

At a few miles to the north-*west of the great north road* 


and three miles south of the Malwatta-oya, there was an 
extensive and very early monastery at a place now known 
as Tantiri-malei, a wilderness of rock^ about a quarter of a 
mile across.^ The bricks in the dagaba are 3^33 inches thick 
and 9-04 inches wide, Bt. being 29-2. and the length dther rS 
biches, making the contents 525 cubic inches ; or* if h 
six. times the thickness, 19*38 inches., which would make thr 


* Kjcfcinmce is made to ft iti Mr* Auntial for 

pp, 7 and B. He met with an iiucriptloD wiikh » cut w 
thfrre. tot which 1 made uiuiticcnaful search on mf ten y®*" 
previofiisly; \mt he doesi not £tate its contctlts^ 
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cootwits 565 cubic inches. In cither case the size points to n 
time late in the second century or early in the first century 
B.C.. as the date when the bricks were biamt, that being 
probably the only period when these excessively large ones 
were made. 

Colossal sitting and reposing statues of Buddha cut out of 
the solid rock, at w^hich the bricks arc of pre-Christian date 
or the first century A-U.^ and other works* prove its import¬ 
ance ; while fragments of rough potterj' which cover the beds 
of small water-courses near it show that many people iiired 
there for a long period. Yet it seems to be too far from 
a dry-season water-supply sufiident for the inhabitants of 
a towTip to he the site of a city that was the capital of the 
country for half a century or more* I incline to the opinion 
that the city called Upatissa more likely to be close to 
the place where the northern toad crossed the Malwatta-oya+ 
at a point probably some miles to the north-ivcst of Anura- 
dhapura, a neighbourhood that I had no opportunity of axplot- 
ing^ though I heard of a low hill near It onw^bichsome carvings 
(statues or reliefs) arc to be seen- 

The references to the town in the Mahavansa are very^ rneagre. 
I have already mentioned that it became the station of one of 
VViJava's chiefs^ probably in about 4™ V^Tien that king 
died^ the ministers who carried on the government are said to 
have made it their headquarters^ notwithstanding its great 
distance from the former capital at Tissa. Panduwasa Diva 
seems first to have made VVljiUpura his capital (Mah.*. i, p- 37)* 
but in the latter port of his reign he is described as living at 
Upatissa, where he is represented os having an extensive 
establishment. 

The next king, Ahhaya, bis eldest soUt is stated to have 
reigned at Upatissa for twenty years (Bilali., i. p. 4^)* He wiis 
deposed, and was succeeded by Ms brother Tissa, who also 
resided at Upatissa frir seventeen year? (Mah., L* pp, 42, 44). 
The following king, Pandukabhaya, tmnsferred the scat of 
government to Anurfidhapnra^ and little more is known of the 
old Capital; but during the reign of Devanampiya Tissa in 
the third centuiV' B,c^ it is mentioned that five hundred youths 
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of Upatis5a became monks. Thus it U seen that Upatissa 
contimifid to be the capital for fifty or sixty years in the fourth 
Century b,C., during which period it may have been the largest 
dty in the country. 

UHtnvfiLA 

The other early city, Cruwek, never became the capital of 
Ceylon. After the reference to the scttleraent of Wliaya’s 
chieftain at it, it is next mentioned in connection with Duttha- 
GSmini, in the second century as follows;—* To the 

westward of the capital [Anuradhapura], at the distance of five 
ydjanas, at the Uruw'ela town, pearls of the size of the .^JuaLilu 
tmit [M>Tobalan]. interspersed with coral rose to the shores of 
the ocean. Some fishermen seeing these, gathering them into 
one heap Pucky fishermen 1]* and taking some of the pearls 
and coral in a dish, and repairing to the king, reported the 
event to him ' [Mah., i, p. 107). Thus the itvriter of the original 
was awam that Uruwela was on. the western coast, 
dose to some pearl-banks, where coral also was found. 

The town is mentioned again as a place where King Snhta 
(60-66 A,p.) built a wihara {Mah., i, p. 140)- There is no further 
information respecting Umw^la until the reign of King PefS- 
krama-Bahu 1 (1164-1197 A-D.). who is stated to have [re)-lndt 
two hundred and sixteen tanks that belonged to the Buddhist 
monks, among n’liieh is specially included ' the gt*!*t tan ' 
Uruwela' (Mah.. ii, p. 265). ^ 

Thus there is not much information in the histories to ena e 
even the approximate position of this town and its 
tank ' to be ascertained, yet when utilised with a toowle^'^ 
of the country these indications are not quite so vague as t ey 
appear at the first glance. 

It should be noted that the early writers are rather mdefioi e 
in their accounts of the direction in which places lay 
Anuridhapura, They generally refer to them as being to 
east, w'est, north or south, and often omit the intermediate 
points of the compass. When, therefore, they describe tiu 
wda as being ’ to the westward ' this may have a rather 
application, and does not necessarily mean due west 01 
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capital, li this a^umptiun be permbsible, we may at once 
proceed to search tor Umwela near the site of the pearl-banks 
of the Gulf of MannsU:. 

In that part of the country there were only two tanks of 
importance. One is now called Periya-kaitu-kulam I its 
viubankmerit. two miles from Marisi-kattu, a village not far 
from the andent Kutirei-malei* or ‘Horse-hill/ promontory, 
is extremely low; and it cannot have held more tlian a depth 
of three or four feet of water. A low masonry dam, forty fwt 
thick, was built across the Modaragatna-oya, a stream which 
b usually dry throughout the slimmer months, in order to 
divert water into this tank. Thb appears to be a construction 
of much later date than the embankment of tlie reservoir, 
which would perhaps have been raised had these improvenients 
been completed. No stonework has been found at the embank¬ 
ment* which, howevcTp may have retained enough water to 
ensure a crop of rice off suitable lauds lying near it. Although 
the tank had a long bank it could hardly be described as a 
" great" reservoir* 

The other reser\*oir is the work now known as the Giant's 
Tank; ^ its miginal name has been lost. This also was an 
Trafinished work until its rectmt restoration, hut a lower eut' 
bankment may have existed from ancient tinu'^s, sufEdeutly 
high to impound a shallow sheet of water vrhich would cover 
a great extent of ground, the bed being extremely flat. Even 
a depth of five feet of w^ter would have spread over 193^ 
acres. Thus, although the bank was low, the expression 
' great ^ was a suitable one to apply to this work, 

A stone dam, go feet thick, called in TauuJ the ' Tekkam, 
Was built at a later date across the Malwatta^ya* at a point 
twelve tnilcs away, in order to turn water into thk Giant^a 
Tank. At a much earher period a line of square socket-holes 
mas cut in the rock on which the dam is founded^ in the bed 
of the river, evidently in order to permit strong wooden posts 
tu be inserted into them^ These would then form the main 
supports of a temporary dam which must have crossed the 

^ A troi^nblJaa of its T&nill ntmm. Sdt^yum kaijn karsi. Giant-b^iJt 
Hmbankiiiatit, 
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liver at the site of the present stone dam. At the distance 
of a few feet on the down-stream, side of each post-sodcct, a 
sloping socket-hole \V 3 S also cut in the rock, to hold the lower 
end of a sloping stmt that would support the post near iL 



Fig. 6^J. Tht: Gmof^a Tank rcstof^Umi]^ 


All the sockets, excepting a few at the northern end of the 
stmctnre, have been covered up by the later stone dam, but 
suffideni temain visible to prove dearly and unmistakably 
far what purpose they were made. 

It is manifest that the sockets were cut long prior to the 
building of the stone dam in order to enable a dam of sticks 
and earth that oould be repaired easily, to be made across the 
rivier for the purpose of diverting water domt the only cbantie! 
cut from it, w^hich runs directly into the Giant^s Taiik+ 
see^ therefore, that these first works are of early date, lor 
increasing the w'ater-supply of the reservoir. They may 
be considered proofs that a shaUotr tank existed there Ini^ 
before the stone dam was buUtj, and that the later ^vork both 
at the dam and the reservoir consisted only of an unprovemen^ 
and enlargement of the original scheme. 

Some kind of regulator was buiit of briefcworkt fbe idet 
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of the channel, m order to check too great a flow of i^^ater 
do\^Ti it; and the hricks which still remain at the spot, being 
of two siaesj may indicate the age of the first wooden dam 
and of the later stone one. The average size of a good series 
of the larger bricks is a thickness of 2-51 inches and a breadth 
of S'57 inches : BL ts thus zi-S inches. If the length was 
six times the thickness it would be 15-06 inches : if five times, 
12'55 inches, the proper Lion bdng almost invariably between 
these figures in the case of such bricks. The contents would be 
324 cubic inches, or 270 cubic inches; and the dimensions 
point to some rime from the second to the fourth century 
A.n. as the date when the bricks were burnt. It may be 
assumed that the Giant's Tank was already in existence before 
this period; such a long channel would not be opened until 
it had been found that a better supph* of w^tcr was necessary. 
Till' later and smaller bricks resemble those found at Pokn- 
naruwa in buildings of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, 
and this would appear to be the time xvbeti the stone dam 
was buht. 

We have seen that the Mahavansa records the repair or 
reconstruction of ■* the great Umw'ela tank' by Parakrama^ 
Bihii 1 . This monarch, or NiSSanka-MoUa, w'ho reigned a 
few years later, had a most laudable habit of leaving a record 
cut on a stone pillar at the larger reservoirs restored by him. 
There is one at Padawi5m tank, another at PandS-wacwa 
in the North-western Province, and there are several at the 
chain of tanks adjoitiing Tdpa^waevra, the reservoir at Poian- 
naniwa. If the so-called GiantTank is the ancient UmwMa 
tank enlarged, we might accordingly hope to find at it a similar 
record of its repair. 

In clearing out the bed of one of the breaches at the tank, 
the late Mr. K* M- Walker, the engineer who completed the 
recent restoration of the work, discovered a considerable 
number of cut stones^ eridently brought to the spot for the 
purpose of budding a sluice for passing ^'ater out of the reser¬ 
voir. These had been previously covered up by soil u'ashed 
over them by floods, and their presencx unstispectcd. 
Thfsy were ail stones such as might be found at abandoned 
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temple, and some of them had parts of inscriptions on them, 
two of Tvhich recorded grants to wiharas. Another was an 
octagonal pillar * and on its lower part^ which was sqiraie 
and had been iixed in the ground at its lormer site* was cut 
the following irtscription (see Fig. No. 153) * ready to be set up 
on the embankment when the ’work was completed, the pillar 
being then reversed :— 

Srimat Sihapnre jata Sri ParZikrama Bahu nakilntan 
wisw^ lokSttlia h^Yya.vy3. paritat tnani. 

Made for the benefit of the whole world by the prosper- 
ons Sri Parakraiiiii-Baliu, born at Sinhapura, minded 
of ’what was fit to be done,^ 

The record is almost a copy of that which was left at Pada- 
wiya, in which the king gives himsdi the epithet 
prosperous, w^hich therefore is to be applied to him and not 
to the town. It is merely placed fiist in order that, according 
to am old custom, the record may begin with an auspicious ’Aord." 

It b sqrprisitig to find that the king reccirds hb birth at 
Sinhapniira, It uppeaTs to be dear from the statements in tbft 
Mahavansa [ii, p. iiS) that Parakrama-BShu I was bom at 
Punkha-gama in southern Ceylon, whereas wc find Niisalika- 
Maila stating in more than one inscrip tioji that he huflself 
was bom at Sinhapura, in India. As he also in his long 
DambuUa inscription gives himself only the name " Parakrama- 
Bahu/ it would appear either that all these records at the 
great tanks in reahty belong to him, or otherwise* as b more 
probable, that he carried on and completed some of the works 
begun by his great predecessor, and copied his records li^hefi 
WTiting this and perhaps other inscriptions. Parflkrumii- 
BShu and not NiiSanka-Malla receives all the credit of tfap 
works in the histories.* 


^ 1 ba’E'e followed the woid^ of Sir. BelJ^a traoslflLtton of tlai Padawiya 
inscttpboti BO far as the two iti^criptiom arc ^ 

■ Cicem fn his worlc on Divination " Our ancestors 

that fauch vtrtae r^ides in certaia wordsand therefore pnsiac®“ 
ttedr various entcfpirises with certaia ansplcioiis phrases. 

* Dt.. E. MuJIer thought " that Bome of NiSsanlra-Midli ^ deeds ^ 
have beco pot on ParaScramfl-Bthn's account in th'® 

ImiTifiticnM in Csyjom^ p. 19.) 
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It may be concluded that the Giant's Tank w-aa one of the 
more important irrigation works the improvement of which 
was at least begun by Parakrama-Blhu I, and that it was in 
existence for centuries before his time. This alone does not 
amount to proof that it is * the great tank Umwela^ : hut as 
there IS no other reservoir in the neighbourhood of the pearl 
banks which can be accepted as such, it would seem that m 
the present state of our mfonmtion the identity must be 
granted- 

If so, the Uniwela city must have been somewhere near the 
coast m that part of the country, where remains of ancient 
Buddhist edifices have been found m many places, as well as 
statues of Buddha. There are some ancient remains also at 
Mantota (called in Tamil Maka-tot^p and Maka-totara) 
opposite the southern end of the island of Mannar, including 
those of a celebrated Tamil temple dedicated to Tlruk^varam, 
that is, Vishnu ; but this place is generally believed to be the 
Mahatittha of the historians, " the groat landing-place ' of 
travellers from southem India, although 1 am not avrare that 
there is anything but the Tamil name to confirm the identifi- 
cation. 

1 should be mciined, however^ to look for Oruwya noarer 
the mouth of the MaJwatta-oya, or Aruvi-afU as it is called 
in that district^ vdiere a permanent $upply of fresh water 
would be obtainable easily by means of shallow wells, and 
where the attraction of the pearl fishery u'ould induce a cent- 
siderable population to reside- In all probability this was 
the original reason of the establiahmeiit of a towm or trading 
settlement at the place^ lung before Wijaya*^s time* Beyond 
this general idea of the position of Uruwela cit^" we cannot go 
until the discoven^ of some suitable remains produces evidence 
of iu actual site. 

PARAxa Nuwara- 

1 next come to another city, regarding the early history of 
which the annals are sileni- Unfortunately its origina] name 
has been lost ; for many centuries it has been called merely 
Parana Nuwara, * the Old City#* Its site is well konwn in 
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the district arotmd it> but elsewhere even its inoderti nam^ 
is not recognised. It is on the bank of the Daedum-oya^ 
and about a mile from an ancient reserroir at Batalagoda, 
near Kumnaegala^ w'hich was restored by rne m the last 
decade (see Fig. 134). 

At one time it was a very important post for the protection 
of the frontier districts of the kingdom of Kadarip or stratli- 
w'estem Ceylon, and perhaps of Ruhiu^, or southern Ceylon. 
The fort established at it agrees more dqsely w'ith the account 
of that at Wijita-pura than any other I have seen, being 
surrounded on three sides by three high earthen banks Eepar- 
ated by wide ditches ; on the fourth side the steep bank of 
the river acted as a protecttonp and only one earthen embank¬ 
ment was raised there. 

The extent nf the town itself is unkno^vn ; it stretched along 
the side of the river and owr some adjoining ground on the 
opposite side of a narrow rioe-fidd. It h.id also several subot- 
dinate villages near it in w*bich the various classes of artiz^tns 
and w^orkpeople wbc^ services were necessary La the dty 
were quartereicL In one the smiths and tom-tom beaters livcdg 
in another the washermen* and the same castes still occaprv' 
them. At a third a caste of hunters kept the king's hounds. 
A small wihara and dSgaba were on the bank of the river to 
the south of the fort. 

For the water-supply of this to'^ra the Batalago^a huJ^ 
was made in pre-Chrktian timeSp according to Che evidence 
of the bricks found at it. It now covers 63s acres, and b 
abont twenty feet deep* Bricks at one of the sluices were 
2-83 inches thick and 9^9 inchs wide ; Bt- is 28p and the 
contents 476 cubic inches if the length was six times the thick^ 
ness. The width and thickness closely resemble those of 
the mner poirt of the Ruwanwaeli dagaba at Anuradhapura, 
and therefore the bricks mav belong to the second half of the 
second century u.c. 

From a high-level sluice at the reservoir water was earned 
by a channel into the city. 

Of the great antiquity of the town there can be no doubt 
The bricks found at w^hat is traditionally reported to be the 
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remains of a wtMra are of a whidi indicates that they 
were burnt in the second c^niuxy b.c- or early part of the 
nrst centur>^ B.c, Their width h 9-5 inches and thickness 
3 inches: Bt^ is 28'5, and the contents may be 513 cubic 
inch^ ; they resemble those in the d^aba at O^tappnwa in 
the NorthceiiLral Province, which an inscription ^ proves 
to have been in e3itsteoce before 30 A-D,, and which tradithm 
attributes to Devanam-piya Tissa. 

Even in the third century A.i>. it had lost its first name^ 
and was already " the Andent Ciiy/ An inscription of this 
period (see Fig, 153 for facsimile) cut over the entrance to a 
cave-sheltfif under a rciek at Peddaw'a, a \dllage 5aix miles away, 
is as follows : Siddham, Pubitga nakat^akti bhajike Culu- 

ta/ia " Hail [ The cave of Cufuttha, a headman dwelling 

at the Andent City^‘ Inddentallyp we may infer froin this 
inscription that there was already in existence another town 
termed ' the New Qty/ that is Alut-Kuwani. at Matiiyangana- 

The town is heUeved locally to have been tlie scat or capital 
of the " Great Scholar' king, Kumfira DhS^tu-Sena {315-524 
A.P.), and it is said to have been here that the incident occurred 
which led to bh self-immolation on the (unend pyTC of his 
friend the Sinhalese poet KalidSsa. Another and better- 
known, but perhaps not better-foundedp tradition places the 
tragic event at Matara, in the extreme south of Ceylon, an 
imlikely spot to have been selected in those day^ for the 
residence of the Jdng. 

The place is first mentioned in the historical works in about 
loSt A-D.p when the Mahlvansa (ii^ p. 100). tndudes it with 
others of the district^ in a list of towns captured from the 
&6iiiiiis by a general of King Wijaj^'Sabu (1065-1120 A.n.). 
It was then called Badalat-tala. It was here that the cere¬ 
mony of the investitnre of Par^krama-Blhu with the sacred 
thread was held with great pomp and rejoidng CA'Iah.p ii, p^ 
135 ). 

At a little later date the Lraportance of the fort is shown by 
the story regarding it in the Mahivansa (tL p. 128 ff.) which 
relates how Prince Par^knuna-Bahu, who afterwwcb became 
* S« Fig. No. 
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the &ret king of that name, and the most eneigetic rtder whom 
the catmtry ever had, first proceeded to this place on Ms 
way to attack his cousin King Caja-B^m, who reigned at 
Palannamwa, from whom he hoped to acquire the sovereignt}\ 

At that time a general, Sankha Seu^pati, " a man of great 
weight and valour, the mo^t powerful general in the kingdom/ 
was stationed at it by the Idng of sonth-w^tem Ceylon, with 
a body of troops, bi order to guard the frontier districts, which 
then extended up to the KaJi-oya. The general received the 
prince well, but on various pretexts continued to detain him 
pending the receipt of instructiona from his master as to the 
course to be pursued regarding him. In the end, Parakrama 
and hbs men, losing patience, killed him at this fort. We 
find it mentioned aeveral times afterwards during the desultory 
fighting of that period. 

The last reference to the place is contained in an inscription 
which was kft on a large slab on the embankment of the 
reservoir, by Queen KalySnawatl (t^o^-iaoS a.d.], the widow 
of King NiSSanka-Malla, in the third year of her reign, that 
is, T:^o4 or 1205. In it she recorded her restoration of the 
tank at " Badalagoda at Mahab-pura,* the old town, and her 
(re-)oonstmction of a wihira—now termed Kota-w^ya* from 
its ' short" dagaba, the Kota Waehaera—at an adjoining 
village, Pannala, as related in the Mah^vaesa (ii, p. 268). 

Alter this, the history' of the old town relapsed into the fatal 
silence of all the other forgotten sites in the island, the fort 
was abandoned, and the inhabitants disappeared. 

Simwapphana-N waha 

Another dty of some interest cm account of the protninence 
given to it by the Right Rev* Dr. Copleston In hi^ work 
isfn [Appendix, p. 487 ff,), is Sifiw’addbuTia-nuwai^ ^ 
the position of which considerable doubt lias exist^ 
to the vague statements regarding it in the histories 
Copleston has given a summar>^ of the history of its idcntiuca 
tion with a village called Kanbambaraya, said to 
miles from Dambadeniya, b the North-westem Provincep 
which was the mpital of the kmgdum m the thirteenth centur> 
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A-D. He has expressed bis appno^'ul of this identificationp 
and has held it up as an example of the critical acumen of 
the modem Sinhalese sttidents of their country's history, 
I may add that if their judgment is correct in thb case it is 
almost the solitaiy' instance in which they have cleared up 
a single doubtful point in the history of Ceylon. 

Dr. Co pies ton has explained how, by a mistaken reading 
of the manuscript of the IfaMvama, or through defective 
copies, the teamed editora of the Sinhalese edition—^not, f thinkp 
an indep)endEnt translation from the PaJi tanguagep but an 
amended edition of an early man^iscript—made the distance 
of Siriv^uddhana-Quwara from Darabadeiuya atika^ * eightp' 
yojanas, instead of " haH/ a ypjana. The tramUtar 

of the Emglish edition followed the same reading, and made 
the distance eight yojanas. The author of the PujA\^liya 
also adhered to this distance. 

The statements in the Bishop's summary tend to show that 
Siriwaddhana-fiuwara had been vrrongly supposed to be 
much further from Dambadeniya than was realJy the case^ 
and that the highway the la\ish decorations of which are 
fulfy described in the history' of the Festival of the Tooch- 
relic of Buddha (MaiL^ ii, p. 286), instead of being many miles 
in length vi'ns In reality a very short one. 

In connection with this identification he remarked that the 
length of the y5jana is twelve miles {p. 488), but this is not 
in accordance with the latest rKearche$, Several estimates 
have been made uf this distance. At first it was supposed 
to be sixteen miles ; this was aftenvards reduced to twelve 
miles, as given by Mr. Childeis in his P51j Dictionary ; and an 
estimate by Professor Rhys Da\dds in his work On the Ancuni 
Coins and Measures of p. 17. made it between seven 

and eight miles. ThiSp however, depends chiefly on Indian 
distances. The ^lahavansa contains sewral refertmees to it, 
some of which may assist in showing what tliis measure of 
length was in Ceylott 

Wlien King Dattha-GSmipi about to build the Ruwan- 
waeli dlgaba at Anuradhnpura, we are told {p. 106J that some 
silver was discovered at Ambattha-kola^^—^now' called on account 
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of it, Ridi-gtmia, ‘ the Silver Village.' in the North-wcBtera 
Province— which is stated to be eight yojanas from Aniira.- 
dhapnra. The actual distance in a straight line is 55'3 miles, 
tf we add one-tenth on account of the windings of the road 
OT get 6o'8 miles, or a length of miles for a yGjana. 

Unjwila dty b also said (p, 107) to be five yojanas from. 
Anuradhapura. The distance in a direct line to the mouth 
of the Malwattanjya, near which it may have been built, is 
43'6 miles. Adding one-tenth again the distance hecomes 
501 miles, which makes the yojana 10 miles* The sea due 
west of AnurSdhapiira, at Ponparippu, is 39-3 miles away; 
thb, with the same addition, would make the yojana about 
81 miles if UruwEla were there, and on the shore, at the point 
on the coast which lies nearest to the capital. Thus, in thb 
instance we have a mascimnm of To miles and a minimum of 
8i miles, ^ the possible length. 

Piffivapi is stated {p. 107) to be seven yojanas north of 
AnurtdhapUTEL This tank is the reservoir now called Vavn- 
Ttik-knjam^ lono^d by raising an embankment acro^ the vailey 
of the PaJi-am, on which no other tank b known. The river 
tit the breach in the embankment u 51-2 miles from the capital, 
and the addition of one-^tenth mak^ the yojanii S miles. 

We also leam {p» 106) that going seven yojantis eastward 
from Anuradhapnra takes us into the district across the lower 
part of the Mahawtieli-ganga. Measiirmg np to any part of 
the river there the general distance is about the same, that is, 
56 miles ; so that w^en one-tenth is added the yojana becomes 
in this case a little miles. Professor Davids adds a 

little more to aJIoAv for the winding of the path ; it would of 
course increase the length of the 3-0jana slightly Lf this were 
done. 

Although these are oidj^ approximate estimates in the Maha^ 
vnnsa. they agree so dosely that the mean length ol the yojana 
foimd by them may be accepted as being nearly correct when 
applied to similar records of distances in Ceylon. If. as I 
belieWp Umwela was near the mouth of the Malwatta-oya, 
the mean length of the yojana becomes 8J- mil^. This is not 
necessarily the acttial length of a measured yojana: it b prob- 
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ably the length ascertained by the time occnpied iji walkm^f 
from one place to another. 

The identiheation of Nanbambamya village as the site ol 
Siriw'a(3(Jhana-uu\v'ara depends on three statements in the 
history :—firstlyp the distance of the place from DambadenTya, 
variously given as half a ydjana and eight yojanaSp neither of 
which agrees with tlie actnal distance of the village from the 
capital: secondly, the statement that before his accession 
to the throne Parakrama-Bihu IT lived at Nanbambaraya; 
and thirdly, another statement that bis wife, who of course 
lived there with him, was termed the Slriwaddhana Bisawa 
(queen). 

According to the Mahavansa, he himself was bom at Sin- 
waddhana; thus the third piece of evidence merely shows 
that he married a lady whose native place was the same as 
his own- The second statement would be of value only if 
the traces of some early city, and of the temple to which the 
Tooth-rclic was taken, had been discovered atNanbambaraya : 
but regarding this point the Sinhalese scholars itimish no in- 
formation, although it is one that they could easily investigate. 
Without this support the whole argument hangs in the air, 
att-aiting the construction of some solid foundation on vrhich 
it may rest. Ail is paper evidence of an uncon^'incmg type. 
Although much has been written to show that in the opinion 
of the writers Siriwaddhana-nuwara ought to be at Nanbam- 
baraya, there is nut a line to prove that it really was there. 

The evidence seemed to me so unsatisfnetary that I made 
careful enquiry into the matter from the Korala, or chief of 
that district, who knew the country well, and lived in the neigh¬ 
bourhood. He informed me that there is no local tradition 
that Siriwaddhana-nuAvara was in that part of the country'* 
or that the Tooth-rclic was ever depceited at any place in 
district ejcccpting Dambadeniya. He knew of no 
traces of any ancient city any'where round that town. As a 
oiatter of fact, he and all others w'hom I interrogated on the 
subject stated that the people of the district had always 
imdersfood that ijdhana- nnwara was not there, but 

in the Wanni Hat Pattu, which extends between the Daeduru- 
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oya and the Kali-oya- This might merely point to the smeknt 
town at Yapahu, which was also soraetiines termed Siriwad- 
dhanS'imwara, and was the capital for a short period in the 
thirteenth century A.D. 

As a result of other enquiries, 1 learnt that there is a place 
at Katuwatinawa. a village two miles north of the junction of 
the Kimbiawina-oya with the Daedum-oya. which still bears 
the name of Siriwaddhana-nuwaia; and 1 took ad\'antage 
of the first opportunity to visit it. 

There is an early wihara at the spot, with a small brick 
digaba, called the Sjgiriya Waehaera, a raised platform 
round a Bd-tree, and two small rock-caves prepared for the 
monks. The only inscription known consists of four letters, 
of the second or third century A.n., on a flat rock near the 
dagaba, reading wi sitwifai writh a probable meaning, * this (is) 
for the boundary.’ The bricks of the dagaba arc of two 
siaes, of which those of the earliest type average 2-93 inch« 
in 9-07 inches in breadth, aud are nearly 18 inches in 

length, a fragment bemg broken off the most perfect one I could 
find. Bt. is 26-5, and as the length is evidently, as usual, sbt 
times the thickness, or 17 58 inches, the contents becomes 466 
cubic inches. These dimensions indicate the third century 
B.C. as the probable time vfhen the bricks were burnt. 

Water was supplied to the place by a cut channel with a bed 
from 15 to 18 feet wide, which branched off from a main channel 
that was opened from a stone dam. now breached, built across 
the Khnbulwana-oya. This main channel was carried on to 
Talagalla tank, a large reservoir about four miles away. The 
restoration of these works by Par a kra ma-Bahu T is mentioned 
in the Mahavansa (ii, pp, 148 and 265 )p 
being there termed Sukara N i j jhara. In t he ground all arou^, 
the vUlagere informed me that when digging for cultivation 
purposes they met with large-sized ancient bricks, the presence 
of which proves the oxistcLDce of numerous monastic buildings 
there at an early date. 

There is. however, a general absence of mios above the 
surface of the ground, with one notable eiception. This is a 
r uin known as the DajadJf MMigawa, the Palace of the Tooth- 
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idic. It was a circular building of a specM type, perhaps 
unique in Ceylon, +0 feet in diameter to the outer sides of the 
20 octagonal pillars that supported the roof, each being about 
I4i inches thick, and standing now^ 7J feet out of the ground 
Four larger square pillars, with sides of 18 mchesH are arranged 
in a square 10 feet 6 inches across, in the centre of the drcle. 
Inside this central chamber there is a stone fiower-altar fonned 
of a single well-cut slab S feet 7 inches long and 3 f^^et 7^ inches 
wide, close to which, on the west side, in the middle of the room, 
is the spot mw pointed out as the site occupied by the case or 
' karamjuwa ‘ of the Tooth-rclic. A second stone flower-altar 
4 feet io| inches wide, is fixed to the eastward of the inner 
room, in the outer circular chamber w^hich surrounds it. 

According to the local tradition, the building had three 
stories; all the upper jjart must have been built of wood, 
as in practically all other instances in Ceylon* and it has of 
course disappeared The whole place wus overgrown with 
jungle, which was partly cleared away to euable me to 
examine it. 

At the time w^hen the great Festival of the Tooth-relic took 
place the king is said to have restored the present wih 3 ja 
and the digaba. The villagers expressed surprise that 
doubts had been cast upoo the identity of the town. 

According to the Wauni Kadayin Potaj ^ the hook of the 
Wanni (district) Boundaries; the limits of that part of the 
Visideka Korale of the Wanni Hat Pattu, in which the town 
lay, was defined as follows in the fifteenth century « - Having 
first taken the Daeduru-oya up to Sii-w'arddhana-nuwura, the 
boimdary 'was made as follo'W5» On this side of the rocky 
ridge at Ratmala 7 the D^adatura mountain ; Potiiwe-pitiya, 
MuTagoda hill ; Gurugods wihiira ] the wihiira of Niyandawana 
wtre made the boundaries. This additional country is tlic 
end of the boundarii^ for the V^isideka, ^ 

This extract proves that the city was close to the Daeduru- 
oya, Sind at the edge of the district; that is. at the site just 
described at KatuvraimSwa* It is evident that it does not 

^ See flJao UpfuiEi^s Traeif, p. 2tj. where thu tiahflJaticHi 

^ defecthire. 
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apply to Yipaha-nuTs-ara, which U neithizr near the river nor 
is the boimdar)' of the district. 

The road running from the city in the direction of Damba- 
deni>ii is said to have crossed the Daeduni-oya by means of a 
bridge on wooden posts set in sockets cut in the rock in the 
bed of the river. That capital was 24^ miles away in a direct 
line; and if, as before, on&-tenth be added, we get about 27 
miles as the probable length of the path to it“or a little over 
three y6] anas. 

In any case, it b difficult to see how the distance given in 
the hbtory b to be reconciled with the facts ; but some of the 
other measurements supplied by later writers arc abo widely 
wrong. For iii:^tance,in tbeMahivansa (ii, p, 309) it b stated 
that Polanuaniwa b five yojanas from Dambadeniya, while 
the distance 10 a straight line is about 71 miles, or by the 
present road, which b very devious, 86 miles. The relics were 
taken there in a procession tike that to Smwaddhana-nuwafa, 
during the reign of the same king. 

Possibly the word ydfana was uxitten instead of 
which commonly means about four milea. If the road was more 
devious than usual its length would be a httle leas than eight 
gawuwas- It b to be noted that in the translation of the 
MaMvansa published by Uphum in 1833* the distance of Shi- 
waddhana-tiuwara from Dambadeniya b not mentioned; 
apparently it was not in his manuscript. 

The %lah&vansa relates (ii^ p, 288) how, alter causing the 
road to be levelled * like the face of a drum' and covered 
with sand, * the king, lollowed by the sound of the five instru- 
ments of music, and foinimg a procession of great magnificence, 
carried the relics [the Tooth-relic and the Alms' Bowl of Buddha] 
by stages along the decorated highwi^y into the city of Siii-^ 
waddhana, and placed them on the seat that was prepared for 
Buddha in the spacious ornamented bail that ivas built in the 
middle of the wihara.' The chief quality of the music was 
its loudness; it is described as being ' like a blast proceed^ 
ing from the sea of bis merits, which sufficed to drown the 
roar of the ocean and put to shnme the thunder of the clouds^' 
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THE EARLIEST D AG A BAS 

W HEN the ancient Egj^jtian desired ta give the earthen 
mound or tumulus that was raised over the dead a 
form that would permanently guard his remaijis he designed 
a fonr-sided pyramid of stone or brick- In the East the 
structure took the form of a soEd dome of stone or brickp 
called in Ceylon a Ddg&ba (relic-chamber)* 

Thupa, or Citiya, and in India Caiiya or Sthiipa (tope). In 
Ceylon two of the intemriediate stages between the plain earthen 
mound and the solid stone or brick stmeture have sumivedp 
one being in the form of an earthen monnd enclosed in a hemi¬ 
spherical shell of brickw-ork, and the other being a wide cone 
of brick. Both these forms are comparatively rare. 

Whether the people of the East borrow'cd the idea of the 
dome^haped building from the Phoenicians it is impossible 
to say; there is at least a great probabiUtj' that they did so* 
since before such dilgabas or sthupas were constructed in India 
and Ceylon Fhocnician tombs were already in existence of a 
nearly similar design, consisting of a segment of a hemisphere 
resting on vertical-sided cyhndets of larger diameter. As they 
borrowed the alphabet from the Semites they might equally 
adopt this form of durable tomb, seeing that many other 
^ motives ^ in the art of the East are derived from those of the 
Euphrates valley and Phoeniem. In CeyloDp at ah events^ the 
majority of the details used iti early decorative art can be traced 
tu those countries. That such copying of the shape of the 
tomb took place is rendered the more probable by the fact 
that in Ceylon the domei in all the t>T>e 3 of the dSgabnp was 
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almost invariably taiscsd from the ground on one or more 
basal cylinders, as in Phoenida. It was from India, in the 
third ccntuTj' fix., that the idea of the dlgaba was first directly 
borrowed in Ceylon> and the earliest ones ol which wie have 
any record were constructed during the reign of the famous 
Indbn Emperor A^ka. 

Having once adopted this type of reliC’^toniti the constructive 
and artistic genius of the Sinhalese mce proceeded m the 
following century to develop the design to an extent not found 
elsewhere. The most important examples erected m Ce^^lun 
are comparable with the greatest pyramids of Egypt. By 
some persons this comparison is looked upon as inappropriate, 
but as a matter of fact the two largest dagabas at AnurS- 
dhapura surpass in contentSp and three dagabas exceeded in 
height, all but the twoenonnous pjTamids of Khufu and Khafr^^ 
at Gizeh, 

The minor structures of this clsss are found throughout 
the whole countrj^ and must have eventually amounted to 
thousands. The present account deals only with the earliest 
works which can be identified, regarding some of which no 
measurements arc yet available* 


THE ANUEADHAPURA DAGABAS. 

Putting aside the mythical story of the building of a small 
dllgaba at Mahiyangana, in Eastern Ceylon, during the life¬ 
time of the last Buddha, in order to enshrine a handful of bis 
hair, the first historical notice of the erection of this kind of 
relic-tomb in Ceylon belongs to the reign of Devauam- 
piya Tissa (^5 — fi.e.), who is recorded to have buiJt two. 
the Thup&rlma Dagaba and the Pathama CetTya, at his capital. 
AnurSdhapuia, and apparently one at Mihmtak^ a rocky hill 
eight miles away, besides other unnamed small ones else^vhere. 
The first and last of these three are still in exbtence. but the 
Pathama Cfitiya has not been found, and therefore it cannot 
have been a large buildings Of the twro which are bnov?n. 
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the first to be erected vms the Thfiparama d^gaba, in about 
144 B,c. The others must have been built within the neit 
ten or fifteen years. 



FU 5 . 64. Tba Thilpilfliiia DJgaba., lS 73 - 


The ThupAhama DAgab.a 

The ThupaiSina dagaba was formed in order to e^hrme 
two relics of Buddha, his right coUax-boiie {dahkhtnakkhafia) 
aDd the plate off which he was accustomed to cat his food. 
Its original shape is not recorded ; but at the date at 

which it was constructed it is unlikely to have differed from 
that of the dagaba built in the same reign at Miliintale, which 
is a hemisphere testing upon three very short wider cylin^ 
that form basal ledges round it. Like it* the Thupirama 
digaba would have a square block of brickwork, now terme 
a ' tee.' an expression borrowed from the Buimfise, on the top 
of the domCt and a spire rising ont of n short eylind-^ se 
on this. Unlike other works of the same ch^acter, it is not 
stated to have been provided with a termbal member in 
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the shape of a * chatta/ qr solid umbrella, on the summit of 
the spire. 

Aroutid its base was formed a drcidar paved court-yard 
164 feet 6 inches in diatueter^^ raised ii feet 4 hiches above 
the adjoining ground, the ascent to this being made by two 
sets of stone steps on the east and west sidesp each con¬ 
sisting of two flights. This enclosure is supported by a brick 
retaining waflp which has evidently been reconstructed since 
its erection, and in which bricks of the earliest typ^ are 
not foimi* Extremely graceful slender stone pillaTs mth 
amameiitaJ capitals, but no bases, were flxed m the court-yard 
in four concentric circles round the dagaba. 

It is recorded that various later kings, by way of show¬ 
ing their piety, caused costly decomted network coverings 
to be placed on the dome. It is uncertain if a roof was ever 
built over the dagaba, nor is there any actual record of such a 
construction, although artists of the eighteenlh centuryp if 
not earlier ones, have represented one in their wall-paintmgs 
in various wiharas. This must remain a doubtful pointy as 
it is mentioned in the histories that two other dagabas at 
Annr^dhapura, of nearly th* same size, were sheltered by 
roofe erected over them, as well as a few digabas in other parts 
of the island A work containing relics of such importance 
as those deposited in the ThupSrama dS-gaba w'ould be likely 
to receive the same protection. 

The chamber in which the relics of Buddha were placed 
was formed in the upper part of the dome, and according 
to the account of it appears to have been a small one. No 
description of its original internal arrangement or decorations 
has been preserved 

^ For almost all the diiuKtEiotis of tbf* I am 

indebted ta Str, J. G, SmiUief^R valuahle wnrfc on entitlic^ Archi- 
tsecfunl J^Aftdi'nf, AmutadJ^put'a. It waa prepared bv OrtUtr 
Ceylon Ooveriimjctit, Mr. Siiuthcr then Uie Govcmni^nt Architect- 

* Thv sixe of the Laiger brinJoi appear^ mbclopg to a latf date in the 
nenttuy n.c. The wall imiAl have btjirii cop^pletely rebuilt by 
one of the dist two ParfJtrajiia-Bfihsis, as there are 3-inch bricks in 
the moTitdiii^ at its. b^oe. It bas half octii^iuLl pilaster?, inches 
wide and 8 feet ^ inchea apart. 
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A small room for containing other relics was also built on 
the southern side of the dagnbi in the paved court-yarA It 
was looked upon as a building of extreme importance, and 
in the reign of Dappula III (827-843 we are told th^ 
his * General named Vajira who was a man large at heart 
covered the Tbupa honse at the Thuparama with tiles 
of gold as became it. and fixed doors also of gold in the house 
(Mah., ii, p. 61). Mahinda IV (975-991 a.d.) made a door of 
gold for it ■ like the Mount Sinem shining with the rays of the 

sun’ (Mah., it, p. 87)- < j 

Kmg Laiii-Tissa {rig-109 B.c.) is sUted to have ' enclosed 
the cettya. in a superb case of stone ’ (Mah*. i» p. xa8)* If this 
was a course of cut stone which covered the whole dome 
no trace of it remains. A golden pinnacle was fixed on the 
spire by King Bpatissa II (37t>-4i2 A*n.), the dagaba bemg 
dfispoUed of it by Dathopn-Tissa 1 {640-653 A.D.). 

In the time of Aggabodhi U {59S-60S A.i>.) a large section 
of the structure slipped down, exposing the relic-chamber, m 
which the relics were found lying imdistorbetL They were 
replaced when the repairs were made by this king. Of the 
relic-chamber it is said (Mah., ii, p. 21), * he arranged four images 
throughout the relic-room. also a throne madeofsoUd stone, 
and a golden canopy, and other works of art inlaid with stone 
and ivory.* The room as rebuilt appears to have been one 

of considerable sues, . 

During the reign of Aggabodln III (624-^40 A-O.J it w 
related (llah,, iL. p. 31) that this dagaba was rifled by the sub- 
kmg Kassapa of the invaluable rehes and gems placed m it m 
the time of Dfivinampiya Tissa, and was completely demol¬ 
ished ; but doubtless this refers only to the upper 
the dome, where the rehc-room was made. It wus restored 
probably to its original form during the same king s reign, at a 
cost of only 1,000 pieces of money, an amount which show's 
that t he damage was partial only (Mah-, ii, p. 3t) ■ ^ 

pinnacle studded with gems was fixed on the top of the 
spire by Kassapa after he succeeded to the throne, and 
found it advisable to conciliate the influential Community 
of Monts. 
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Jfahinda III (787-807 A.D*) m^de for this dagaba a cover 

gold and ornamented it with bands of silver. These wore 
carried off by P5ndiyaji invadm from Madura, in the reign 
of Sena I (346-866 A.D.). Hk nephew Sena 11 {S66-901 A.n.) 
invaded Southern India, and sacked Madura in revenge for 
thk and other spoliations (Mah,. ii* 69). 

Udaya I [901--912 A.o.) 'covered the Thupa at the Thup^anu 
with a band of gold/ and li^Iahiuda IV ( 975 “ 99 ^ a,d.) also 
filled bands of gold and silver on the dome. 

It was broken into during the domination of the Tamil 
invaders in the eleventh century, and was surrounded with 
jungle when Parakrama-Bihu 1 (1164-1197 a.d.) undertook 
its repair. 

During the reign of the KSlingi conqueror Magha (1215- 
1236 the dagabas thronghoiit the whole country were 

ransacked for treasure, and that at the ThuparSma was 
certamiy one of the fir^t to sufier, bixt it was restored 
again in the reign of King Parakrama-B^hu II (1240- 
r275 

In the first half of last century the illustration given hy 
Slajor Forbes * shovrs it as nearly flat on the top> which 
w^as covered with brushwood i it was corLsidcrably narrower 
below. An earlier drawing belonging to the time ol Kirtti-^^ri 
(1747-1780) on the wall of the Dambulk cave wihara represents 
it as being of the ordinary bell-^ape, and without a * chattAp 
or umbrella, on the top of the spire^ the general idea being 
perhaps copied, as the monk^ at the temple state^ from an 
earlier illustration of it there, done in the reign of Ni^Sanka- 
MaJla (1198-1207 A.D.), 

It was finally restored in the form of a l>Ell-5baped structure 
of very graceful proportions. The diameter at the springing 
of the dome of the beh is 31 feet, and at the base 40 
6 inches., the latter being probably nearly its original measure¬ 
ment- The height to the top of the spire is 55 feet 6 inches.* 

1 TfVitrs in Ct^hn, VoL i* p- 226. It was in the same state 

when Sir Emmau Tennent visited the town in 1948 ; it must have 
been restored looii alti?rirards. 

■ Smither. p, 3^ 
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The arT.'mgcinimt of the pUlars, aU being of gneiss, which 
surround the dSgaba is stated by Mr. Smither to have been 
as follows. In the inner circle there were 52 pillars, each, like 
those in the next two circles, being 12 inches square m the 
lower part and octagonal in the upper part ; th^ are 22 feet 
10 inches high to the tops of the capitals, which have long 
tenons projecting. In the second circle there were 36 pillare, 
21 feet 3 inches high, also with tenons on the capitals ; m the 
third drcle 40 pillars, 19 feet 9 inches high, with a round boss 



Figs. 6s-* 0- Tte TliOplrSma Dlgaba. rtn 


in place of a tenon ; and in the outer drcle 48 octagonal pillars, 
14 feet high, vdth a similar boss. The shafts are all mon^ 
liths, and they and the capitals are admirably cut. The 
Ihstories do not record their erection | doubtless thej are o 
considerably later date than the body of the dagaha. an 
their general resemblance to those fixed round the Ambat 
dagaba, described below, although some of the details arc of an 
older type, may indicate that they belong more nearly to the 
period when the latter were cut (which was possibly early m 
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the first century a.d*}. or to some time approaching that 
date, say. the first century b.c. 

The fllustrations (Figs, 65-69) show the outiine of the dilgaba 
as now restored,^ as well as the form of the capitals and 
the decorations of these beatitiful pillars. The dwarfs carved 
on them are repeated on the outermost pillars ■ on the others 
their place is by homed lions* sitting upright on their 

haunches and facing front, with their fore-pa>vs raised to the 
level of their faces* as though about to spring forward* and 
standing crested birds with elevated wings, ako facing ont- 
wards* 

In his Hisiofy af Inditain and Easton ArchiiictUTet p- 3 - 94 ^ 
Fergusson stated his confident opinion that ' it can hardly 
be doubted that these [pillars] represent* and take the place of, 
the rail of the northern [that is, Indian] topes, and suteerve 
the same purpose, but in what manner is not at first sight 
very apparent. Referring, however* to what wias said above, 
about the Ceylonese preferring painting to sculpture^ it does 
not seem difficult to explain the anomaly* Th^e pillars w^re 
origmaIl5% I fancy* connected with one another by beams 
of wood on their capitals, and from these, frames or curtains 
may have been suspended covered with the pamtings w'hich 
are so indispensable a part of Buddhist decoration/ In this 
view Mr. Smither concurred.* 

Notwithstanding the high authority in favour of this 
planation, I venture to express my inability to accept this 
theory- It does not account for the absence of tenons from 
the tops of the pillars of the two outer drdes* Mr. Smither 
believed that the frames were hung only at the twro inner dicles 
of pillars; this stUl leaves the outo" drdes without any apj^rent 
function, and the tenons of the inner pillarSt some of w^hich 
are 8^ inches long, are much larger than such a purpose would 
require. 

It is evident, that the meaning of the ^ Buddhkt 


* Reduced from Mt, Siiilth.Ff*i drAwieg, by the kind persniMinii 
of tho SocMtary of Sfcite for th« Cnlooie^. 

* ifcMMtKj, p. 5, 
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railing' has been completely misapprehended. The railbg 
fonns a magical protection against evil spirits—the magic 
drcle or sqaare^for the relics enclosed within it t and the 
three rails usually found in it most probably t>^ify the three 
protecting 'Refuges' of Buddhism—^the Buddha, the Law^ 
and the Community of Monks. That this is the chief if not 
the only function of the railing is proved by the stationing 
Nagas and Yafcshas as guards at the entrances in it at Bharhut, 
in India ; they were not there to keep away tlie human beings 
for whose use the openings were made, but to forbid the 
approach of evil spirits, whom they alone could detect and 
5lop,» just as Magas {Fig. 8) guard the great dSgahas of Anura- 
dhapura, and Rikshasas act as protectors at the Gdpuras of 
Southern India (see Fig, 4), 

Thus the principal member is the raihng i tself ; the up¬ 
rights, however much they may be decorated, are merely 
secondary, as its supporters. It is therefore impossible that 
a series of slender pillars can fulfil its function and take its 
place. 

At Maederigiriya, five miles south-east of Kawdulu tank, 
the late Mr. levers, when Government Agent of the North- 
central Province, found a dSgaba, ‘ a copy in miniature of tht: 
ThiipaiSraa [dagaba],' at which, between the outer pUlats 
there was * a wall about three feet high, generally formed 
of a single slab of stone deeply carved in the post-and-rail 
pattern.'* There is nothing to indicate that any detached 
fence of tliw kind existed at the Thupar 3 ma or any other 
d 3 gaba at Anuridhapum. 

No example of the harming of paintings round dagabas, 
either in Ceylon or elsewhere, has, been quoted by Fergusson— 
nor is it necessary. The purpose for which the circles of pillars 
were erected round them is explained quite clearly in the 
histories, and will be found stated in my account of the Ruwan- 
waeli dagaba. They were employed for supporting festoons 
of lamps, and two instances are mentioned in which such pillars 

^ On tile principle of setliag^ a thief to catch a thief. 

* Mdiiiioi of ikf Nortk-Ctntmf ProoincM. p. 34a. 
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were so utilised. This was not merely a subsidiary fuucUou ; 
it was ^eir chief purpose. It is recorded that wooden pillars 
were fixed round two of the digabas, at one of which this is 
«xpudtly stated to have been the special reason for their 
erection. Such festoons of lamps were not hung simply as 
decorations; they were well-known diJinon-scarers. Even 
at the present day large numbers of small lamps are lighted 
round some of the d^abas at festivals, and I know that one 
procession of pilgrims (rom the North-western Province 
presented one thousand lamps, as well as oil for them, on one 
of these occasions. 

With respect to the tenons on the capitals of the two inner 
circles, the facts that the pillars of the innermost circle are only 
two feet distant from the base of the dagaba, and that their 
centres are only about four feet apart, afioid strong indications 
in favour of thdr being originally intended, as one of their 
duties, to support a light roof over the dagaba ; and m my 
opinion the chief evidence which tells against the existmee of 
such a covering is the record of the fixing of a golden pinnacle 
on the spire in the fourth century A-d. It is possible, however, 
that such a roof may have been erected, and may have been 
removed hy that date. It would not be a very difficult matter 
to construct a conical roof resting on the two mner rows of 
pillars, that would exert no outward thrust. The weight being 
well distributed over a large area its stability would depend 
on the character of the foundations. If these pillars did not 
uphold such a roof, the tenons show that the two inner rows 
must have sustained a covering over a circuiar procession-path 
round the dagaba, in addition to the special duty of all the 
{nllais as supporters of festoons of lamps. 


The Topography of Ajiuradhapctra 

It is necessary to gain a clear idea of the general outline of 
Anurldhapura in early times in order to understand any argu¬ 
ments regarding the positions of the chief dSLgabas in it, ond 
the reader is referred to the annexed plan in connection 
with the following remarks. 
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A low flat-topped ridge runs north and south on the 
western side of the Kadamba river, now called the Malwat^- 
oya.^ parallel to it and nearly a mile distant from it. The 
fortified part of the town was built along the top of this n^e, 
with at least one gate* on each side facing the ^dinal points. 
The principal gate at the sofuthern end of the city led into two 
omameDtal gardens of the king, called the Nandana and 
Mahamegha Gardens. From the eastern gate a road pasMd 
nearly due east to theMihintale hill, eight miles away, crossing 
the kadamba river by a bridge carried by upright posts, 
like all otho" ancient bridges built across the rivers of 

The Nandana garden was also known as the j otivana (Mah,, 
i, p. 64}, and was evidently a narrow enclosure.' in a delightful 
forest, cool from ite deep shade and soft green inrf. It was 
immediately outside the southern gate of the city r. 

p. 54); {ind to the south of it, and extending to the bank 
of the river, lay the Mahamegha garden, a ranch larger tract 
of ground planted with flowering bushes and fruit trees, which 
was enclosed by King Muta-Siva. the father of Devanam-piya 
Tissa, in the first half of the third century n.c. In these two 
gardens, which were both made over to the first Buddh^t 
monks, the Maha Wih 5 ra, ‘ The Great Monastery^' and the 
Tissfiraina and Thuparama monasteries were establish!^, these 
latter being parts of the former, which probably mduded 

other subordinate wihSras. ^ 

The Thwparama wihara and dSgalKi were constructed m 
the Nandana garden, the position of which is thus fixed by 
them. ThfiBO-tree. a cutting Crom the tree at Gay§ in Ind»t 
under which Gdtaraa attained the position of Buddha, ' the 
Enlightened One.’ was planted in the Mahamegha garden, m 
which the great Ruwanwaeli dagaba was also erected in the 

‘ ‘The Flower-garden river.' pwlmps so called because it lan * 1 ^ 
one sideol the Mahiiirigglia flower garden, Mr. Dell, the Archa»logi 
ConuntssiuDer. terros it Uahratu-ova; 1 give the iMiue as 1 he 

it in 1873. . • „ ,ia 

* ’The Jour gata ol the capital' are mentioDed [Mah., 1, PP- "V* 
136 and 141I. Thewf would he the lour principal gates, one bemg 
near thu Eniddlfr of each tide. 
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second centurj' B.c. As the Abbaya tank, now called Basa- 
wak-kulam, was in existence before this garden was enclosed, 
it is dear, from the references to it in the Mahavansa. that the 
titter included all the land from the fiinbankment of the tank, 
which is to the west of the garden, up to the river. The Mahfi- 
iii^ha garden was bounded on the north by the Nandana 
garden, and on the south by the low ground which fonns a rice 
held. 

The limits of the Nandana garden, or Jotivana, on the east 
and west are not stated by the old wTiters. We may safely 
assume that on the west it included the narrow strip of ground 
extending up to the Abhaya tank j but on the eastern side it 
is uncertain if it reached quite up to the river. On the northern 
side there can be no doubt that it was separated from the city 
by the ditch of the fortifications, the pfjsilion of the southern 
gate of the town being definitely indicated by the story given 
in the Pali Thupavansa regarding the transport of the cutting 
of the Bo-tree from the port at which it Wiis Landed to Anura- 
dlupura, by King Devfinam-piya Tissa, in 244 

Alter describing its arrival at the port called Jambukola, and 
the proceedings there, the account is as followsThen, 
on the fourth day he took the Great Bodhi (tree), and makuig 
superb offerings in due course reached Anurfidhapura. Hav¬ 
ing given it a great reception at Anuradhapura, loo, on the 
fourteenth day of the month, with the growing shadows, he 
brought in the Great BOdhi by the northern gate, and having 
conveyed it through the middle of the city, and taken it out 
by the southern gate to the site, five hundred bow-lengths 
from the southern gata. where our Supreme Buddha seated 
liitnself and entered into the Nirddha meditation, and the 
three former Supreme Buddhas indulged in meditation and 
sat, and where the Sirisa Bodhi of Kakusandha the Blessed 
One, the Udumbara Bodhi of Kdnagamana the Blissed One, 
the NigrOdha Bodhi of Kassapa the Blessed One were estab¬ 
lished-in that place, cleared for the occasion, which was like 
the forehead mark (fifaftfl) of the Maha-m^ha ^den, at 
the portico of the palace he caused the Great Bodhi to be 
fixecL^ 
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My friend Mr. J. A. Balfour, of the Irrigation Department, 
was good enough to get the distance carefully chained from 
the Bo-tree along the road which passes the Ruwanwaeli 
dSgaba, to the middle of a trench which runs east and west at a 
short distance to the north-east of the Thuparama dSgaba, 
and which appears to be the ancient ditch outside the southern 
wall of the dty. The actual length is 3086 feet, and it is 33 
feet further to a raised bank on the northern side of the trench; 
so that if the southem gate was on that road, and at the line 
of this bank, it would be 4020 feet from the B6-tree, Tto 
would give a measure of eight feet for a bow-length, a size in 
excess of the length of most modem bows, which are usually 
six or seven feet long, but not greater than one in the British 
Museum. In some manuscripts there is mentioned a measure 
which is termed a ' Great Bow '-length (Maha Dunna) : this 
may be the measurement referred to by the author of the 
Thupavansa. Dr. Davy, writing in iSifi-rSao. stated that the 
length of a bow was then usually nine feet.' 

The distance from the BB-trec to the dty gate cannot be 
reduced, or it would fail to meet with any trench or bank such 
as would mark the boimdary of the city; and in fact were 
the dty wall more than a trifling distance nearer the Bo-tree 
it would run into the buildings that were erected round the 
Thuparama dlgaba, which arc known to be outside the wall 
of the city. Although the number of how-lengths mentioned 
in the Thupavansa must be merely an approximate round 
number it thus sufficiently canflrrns the position of the southern 
gate of the city. As the line along which the measurement 
was taken is that of an ancient road leading directly from the 
Bo-tree into the old city it is thus practically certain that the 
southem gate was at the point where it crosses the bank at 
the side of the trench, which is now marked by an irrigation 
channel from Basawak-kujam, laid out by me along the old 
ditch in 1873. The two royal gardens included all the 
ground from this channel up to the ricefield to the south ol 
the Bo-tree. 

The position of the northern boundary of the fortified part 

* yin Aceo^itsi cf of Cfylon. p, 244, fotitootc. 
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of the city is more doubtful. In all probability it was fixed 
at the point where the ridge mds at that side, at a distance 
of about three-quarters of a mile from the southern gate. If 
so, the shape of the fortified part wouJd be a narrow oblotigp 
extending only along the top of the ridge^ and not into the 
low gniund on the east and west sides. The sites of the various 
suburbs of the dty arc not now distinguishable, but one or 
two of them will be considered in dealing with the identifica¬ 
tions of the edifices rnentioned below. 

The Path.^^ia CEtiya. 

The second dfigaba erected at Anuradhapu m w'as the Pathama 
Cetiya, which was raised to commetnorate the spot where 
the Buddhist apostle Mahinda and hb comparnons were sup¬ 
posed to have alighted when they proceeded from Mihintalc 
on the occasiciii of their first visit to the city. From the 
account of their coming which is given in the Mahiivansa 
% P' S3)- it is clear that this place was an the side of the public 
highway leading out of the town to Mduntalep and w'e are 
expressly told that it was 'in the eastern quarter of the city» 

In the description of the cotisecrated boundaries fixed by 
Dev5nam-pj\'^ Tissa, which included the city* this d3gaba 
is mentioned as Ijing north-west from two special trees that 
were on the bank of the Malwatta-oya- Thus it appears to 
have been at some moderate distance from the river^ but not 
very far away. It was also distinguished by being selected 
as one of the places where the eight first shoots of the great 
Bd-tiEe were planted. 

The dagaba is mentioned only once naore in the MahSvansa, 
in the description of a royal procession through the city, on 
which occasion King Mitta-Sena ( 433 ^ 43 ^ 
white elephant that wus kept for the temple services h The words 
are, * And be mounted him^p and rode through the city in 
procesion, and comniandt^d that he should be stationed at 
the Pathama Cetiya, outside the eastern gate. 

The MruiNTAiK Maua SAIya 

TTie third dSgaba^ built on the hill at Mihintale, is slated^ 
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but not in the historical wjrks, to contain a single hair of 
Buddha. It seems to have been a structure in which the old 
annalists took little interest, and as a result there are almost no 
records respecting it. I have already mentioned that it ^ 
one of the works of Devanam-piya Tissa. who built it probably 
about 243 B.c. 

Its shape Ls a hemisphere resting on three low arcular 
basal platforms, and it had the usual square tee, faced with 
post-and-rail work in false reliaf, and doubtless also a spire, 
probably surmounted by a chatta or umbrella, like all the 
other large dagabas. 



FliIh 71. TIu* Malia Sii£yil, i&iUhiiitaLle. 


It is milch larger than the ThuparSma dagaba. The dome 
b about 84 feet in diameter and some 44 feet high. The tee 
was about 20 feet wide and 10 feet high. The total height 
ol the present ruin b 65 feet. The bas^al platforms form step^ 
each about 4 feet wide and rather less in height ; there b a 
quadraBtal moulding round them. The ^ wahaJkadss' fotuid 
at the other great dagabas of Anuradhapura are absent, and 
there me no encirdhig stone pillars, but wooden pillars were 
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erected in their place between p BX and 21 The above 

noted dimensions are taktm irom a phoiograpb by Messrs, 
Skeen and Co., of Colombo. 

From the Mahivansa ( 1 , p 128) weleam that King Lajji-Tissa 
* encased with stone " this dagaba (as well as the 1 huparama 
d^gaba) at a cost of one hundred thousand pieces of money i 
but like the similar covering at the Thupar^a all traces of such 
work have disappeared* impossible as it would seem at such a 
site Considering the size of the dagaba, I should think it 
not improbable that there has been some rnisunderstanding 
regarding some expression of the pre-Christian annalist; 
and that it is most likely that the laying of the flooring of 
the platform round the dSgaba was the work done at both 
structnrea. 

It must have suffered like the AntirSdhapura dagabas during 
the periods when South -1 tidian invaders ruled the coiintrj^ in 
the eleventh and thirteenth centnriGSp and we may assume 
that it was included among the sixty-four dSgabas which 
Parakrama-Bahu I repaired at Itfihintale in the twelfth century . 

Iti the latter part of last century it was in little better state 
than some of the other early w'orkSj and the spire had fallen, 
as well as large sections of the face work of the domop and the 
structure w^as nearly surrounded by a talus of fallen brick¬ 
work covered yvith bushes. Its repair made considerable 
progress under the direction of the late Mr- R- W. levers^ 
when he was the Government Agent of the Province^ and its 
lirrther destruction was thus arrested. 

The dfmetisions of the bricks used in this structure have been 
given in a former chapter. It is of archaGoIogical interest 
to note that when vainly searching for letters or marks that 
might have been left on them by their makers, 1 found on 
the side of one of them, which T handed over to the Archaeolo¬ 
gical Commissioner^ a representation of a pkun ^ Buddhist 
railing; consisting, I thinks of three uprights and thrive cr<^ 
bars, a po&t and rail fence like those built in stone in India. 
As the brick was one that had fallen out of the body of the 


< Pajavdliya, p. 2 i 3 r 
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dag aha with Others, ii!id 15 silso of tht size of the earliest ones 
used in the dagaba. which must belong to the originai work, 
the discoof this design on it proves that the knowledge 
of this form of constniction dates in Ceylon from the middle 
of the third century' &.c. 

SMAHL DAGABiVS 

During the reign of Uttiya, brother and successor of DevSnam- 
piyn Tbsa, it is recorded that two Mgabas were bmli over 
the ashes of the mtroducer of Buddhi^m^ the great apostle 
Mahindn, and his sister Sanghamitta^ the first Superior of 
the Nuns. Evidently they wiere comparatively small struc¬ 
tures. 

The remains of a dagaba ai feet in diameter* whic-h now 
bears the name ' Sanghamitta Thupa " and lies north-east of 
the Thupat^ma d^gaba, were excavated by Mr, Bell 1 although 
he foimd nothing to prove that the modem name is correct 
he thought it possible that * some of the ashes of the princess 
may have been deposited at this site/ ^ The dagaba in whicli 
the ashes of Mahinda were bid was in the eastern part of the 
grounds of the Maha Wihara ; it has not been traced. 

The same king b also stated to have built a dagaba. also 
doubtless a small one* to mark a ^pot where two previous 
Buddhas, Konlgamana and Kassapa, were supposed to 
have preached at the Sudas^na or Somana Mabka, * the 
Beautiful Endosure/ This place also has not been identified ; 
the context seems to show- that it was not far from the site 
of the Ruwanwadi d^gaba. and probably to the southward 
of Lt_ 

To the south of the Thuparlma dagaba another small struc¬ 
ture of this bind aUo erected by a younger brother of 
King Uttiya, called Asoka (MatL,h 61}* who is perhaps the 
same as the Aseln who anbsequentty succeeded to the throne 

^ Annual Repott, 1S95, p. 1. He iLJimd a smalt brcikcn ciUa of rEU^- 
clutrober. in the form of * art even qtqss^ Lu it, at aisoiit the fevcl of 
the top of the biwal plaiintm or stepr The dl^aba buHt 00 u 
circular platform. 31 (eet in diameter, paved with brick. 
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rtear the end of the third century b.c* Its object ww to 
commemorate a site at whicli the preceding Buddha, Kassapa^ 
WHS said to have preached when he >*i5ited the fabulous VisSla 
Kagara, which was supposed to have been at that time the 
capital of Ceylon. 

Anotber similar dSgaba to mark a place called tite N5ga 
Malaki, * the Cobra Enclosure.' where the Buddha Kiinagainana 
was believed to have preached, was erected in lus father s 
life-tiine by ThillatKanaka, who was king in 119 a.c. This 
structure was to the southward of the last-mentioned one. 
Thus there were three that were roughly in a north and south 
line, that erected by Asoka being in the middle, and the 
Thuparaioa dagaba at the northern end of the line. Both 
these small works seem to have completely disappeared, unless 
a mound that is now surmounted by some iwell-cut pUlais of 
a later min is one of them. 


The RLn^A^WAELi DAga^a 

We next come to the period of RingHSuttha-Gimim {161—137 
b.cL w’ho built two large dSgabas at Anuradhapura. As 
one of these was north of the Bo-tree, and south-east from 
the ThupOriima dSgaba, there can be no doubt as to the iden¬ 
tification of the building now known as the Ruwanwaeii or 
' Gem-Sand ' dagaba, and formerly called also Hemamali, 
Scmnamali. Ratanavali, and the Maha-Thupa. ' Great Dagaba. 
even after larger ones had been erected. Owing to the interest 
with which the work was invested on account of its originator, 
and through its being the earliest of the greater dagal^s at 
Auuradhapura, we possess a much more complete historj' 
of it and its construction than of any other early building, 
either in Ceylon or India. 

Duttha-Gaminiis described as djnng in 137 b.c.. before this 
work was finished, and his brother and successor. SaddhS-Tissa 
(137-T19 B.C,), is said to have completed it after his death. 
According to the narrative the dome itself was built during 
the life-time of Duttha-Gamini to hold some undcsciibed 
relics of Buddha; and his brother constructed the spire. 
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its base, and an enclosing wail ' decorated mth the figures oJ 
eleplumts/ We kam the Mahavimsa (i, p. 114) that 
the origirial dagaba had the usual three basal ledges. 

Kmg Lajji-Tifisa (119-109 b.c.), the sod of Saddhi-Tissa^ 
then erected three stone ' altai^ " at the dagabti, each costing 
one hundred thousand corns of some kind. The amount 
expended on them shows that the ' frontispieces" or WiUtalkadas 
must be referred tcj or ibclnded, and not merely the ordinary 
fiowcr-aJtais. Up to this time the square round the dSgaba 
had not been paved with stone slabs, since it is stated ol the 
next king Kbnllata-N 5 ga that * enclosing the beautilul Great 
Thupa H^mumali, he formed a square strewed with sand with 
a wall built round it" [Mah., i, p. 129). 

In the reign of Bhltikabbaya (20 a.c.~9 " two base¬ 

ment comice ledges" were built at the dagaba, WTiat these 
were is not quite clear i the remark does not seem to be applk- 
abk to the stone-work on the basal platfomis which sur¬ 
round the dome, as these have no cornices- Some additional 
stone cornices on the wahalkadas perhapts may be referred to. 

The next king, Maha-N%a {9-21 a,p.), laid the flooring 
on the square round the daguba, and app^m also to have 
made the lower outer square, vrhich was " strewed with sand, 
(Mah., i^ p. 136). His son Amanda-Clmi^ii ' fixed a chatta 
[or umbrella-shaped top] over the ebatta of the Mahi. Thupa, 
as well as cornices on the base and crown [tec] uf that edifice * 
(Mah., i, p. IJ7). The first chatta may have been part of the 
onginal work of Saddha-Tissa. Evidently the spire had now 
two chattas, one superimposed over the other. 

lu the reign <ii Shi-Naga I (196-^215 a;o.) we read (Mah.. i. 
p- 144) of the const ruction of a gilt chatta at this dagaba: 
this apparently was a third one fixed above the other two. 
The DTpavansa attributes to his son Vdharaka-Tissa (215-237 
a.d]. the construction of another also. Sangha-Tissa T (248^ 
252 A.D-) caused the chatta to be re^gilt^ and we kam that 
on each of the four faces uf the base of the spire [m reality 
the tee] there was a representation of the sun, in the centre 
of each of which the king placed a gem which cost one hun¬ 
dred thousand corns, A glass pinnacle was also placed on 
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the summit oi the spire (which thus appears to have passed 
through the upper chatta), Irom a mistaken idea that it would 
prove a protection against lightning. Evidently the spires 
of some dagabas had been damaged by thunderstorms before 
this date, as might naturally be anticipated: they could not 
fail to be struck sometimes. A golden cluitta was again con* 
stnicted at this dagaba by Dbitu-Sena (463-497 A.n.) : this 
may have been merely a restoration of the former upper one. 
King MoggaJIana (608-614 a.d.) presented a new cloth 
covering to the dagaba ; and Kassapa H (652'66i A.D.) fixed 



Fig. 7J. The RuwoswBt^li 


n jewelkd pinnacle ou the spire ^ which again indicates that 
il passed through the uppermost ebatta. 

In the time of Kassapa V {929^37 A;r>.) the second queen^ 
Rnjini, ^ made an offering of a silken covering for the HenuLoiSla 
cetiya" (Mah., ii. p, 80}. This offering was repeated in the 
reign of Mahinda IV (975-^gr a.dO- 

The dagaba appears to have been damaged by invaders from 
^athem India in the eleventh ctntury, and with the other 
chief stnictures at Anuradhapura repaired by Tamil 

purboners of war during the reign of Par^rama-Bahu I {1164“ 
1197 A.T>.), A relic of this work is to be seen in an inscription 
on one of the stones oi the dooring of the enclosure Gff/a* 
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Bdhtt sabhd pahattayeik, ' a stone (presented by) tte Gaja- 
Bahn Assembly." 

Et was again broken into by the invaders from KSlinga in 
the tinie rif a.d.), and whs restored for the 

lajit time in the reign of Far^rama-Bahu II {1^40-1275 
This w'ork had been commenced by hiii father, who was unable 
to finish it (Mah.. ii, p. 306). 

The dagaba WHs then left to fall into ruin once morcH by 
the neglect of centuries, and the spire^ the grEater part of the 
tee, and the tipper part of the side of the dome silipped down 
in a high talus that covered all the base of the structure, 
which then became once more overrun vdth bushes and trees. 
At the beginmng of 1873, its restoration was again undertaken 
by the energetic young Buddhist monk who was in charge 
of it, and it is still making slow progress, dependeut on the 
subscriptions Cnmished by the large number? of pilgrims wh1^ 
visit the old city at the annuiLl and other festivals. The 
re-facing of the dome is not yet completed. 

After the fallen debris bad been dug away, and the suppi^^rt 
which it had given to the lower part of the cupola had been 
thus removed, a slip ocemred of a section of the brickwork 
on the southern side of the dome ; and on tlie occasion of a 
visit that I paid to the to^vrt at Christmas. 1S&6, I was sur¬ 
prised to find that this slip, which had taken place in 1885. 
had exposed the finished but unplastered surface of an inner 
dlgaba, round w*hich a shell of brickwork, twenty feet thick, 
had been built.' The mass of brickwork that bad fallen 
consisted merely o£ this outer shell; the inner work whs intact, 
and disclosed throughout all the exposed surface the original 
face-work of unbroken and evidently undisturbed bricks, 
ail laid as * headers/ with very fine joints, I was informed 
that there b a tradition that this also is only a shell, and that 
inside it there b a still smaller ; but no reliance can 

be placed on such tales when they are unsupported by tin- 
authority of any uf the historical works. 

In any attempt to explain this method of building the dagaba 


* The iLcEuoI dLickaaa 03$ imiaauretl by me was t<j f«t iij inches ■ 
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it b obvious that tb.^ evidence afforded by the sizes of the bricks 
employed in the two portions of the work must be aU-impori- 
aiit, Thiise in the outer shell average 8-gq inches in width. 

2 go inches in tWckness, and only 14 06 inches in length; 
Bl is 26-1, and the contents 366 cubic inches. Those in the 
inner work average 9^67 inches wide and 2-79 inches thick p 
Bt. is 27. The length could not be measured as all are ’ headers.' 
The difference in the average widths proves that entirely 
diderent monlds were used for the outer hricks; the manner 
in which the outer shell is built is also much rougher than in 
the inner w'ork. It is therefore certain that the outer wurk 
was not carried on without a break or stoppage in the brick- 
moulding, and probably also in the building work ■ and thus 
there is every probability 4 hat the outer shell was built by 
another king than D uttha-Gami^ii* 

On making a careful examination of large numbers of bricks 
that had fallen out of tins outer shelhl discovered on several 
of them a small series of letters that must have been inscribed 
on them before they w^ere burnt ^ by the peTsons who made 
them. They are of the early angular which date from 

prior to the time of the Gal-lena inscriptions^^ or say S5 ^ 
and thus we must ascribe the building of the outer shell to 
some period betwwn that date and the death of Du^tha- 
Gamiui in 137 b.Ch 

We are therefore reduced to hve kings who reigned during 
this period, to one of whom the w-ork, which w'ould occupy 
several years, must be attributed Of thesep atta-Gamini 
was fully engaged with the construction of two other d^abas, 
One of them being much larger than the RuwutiwaelL 
brother Timllathana reigned only forty daji’s. Of the other 
three kingSp SaddliS-^Tissaand his sons Lujji'Tissa and Khu.llflta- 
Naga, by far the most likely person to undertake the work vras 
Saddhii-Tissa, w'ho reigued for the longest period (137-115 U-C.), 
and w-as the brother and successor of Duttha-Gamini* The 
completion of the dSgaba is attributed to him by the Maha- 
vansa, w hich saysThis monarch, whose mime iiu plies 


^ See bc!aw, Tkf E^rSufi Inscriptions. Hoa. 68-72 (Fif- 153)* 
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the sincerity oi bis faith, completed the pinnacle and plastering 
of the dome, and the enclosing parapet wah decorated mth 
figures of elephnntSj of the Maha Thupa' (i, p. 128). 

There is still a brick wall round the tipper enclosure at the 
dilgaba, which has the fore-parts (heads and fore-legs) of 
elephants built in rchef. four feet seven inches apart, in the 
outer face. The bricks used in these figures are of varying 
sizesp some of the lower ones being only two inches thick ; these 
belong to some time in the ninth to tw'eHth centuries, and they 
dearly prove a complete reconstruction of the wall at about 
that period, perhaps by Parakrama-Bahu L The larger 
bricks are 17 inches long and about 2^85 inches thick, dimen¬ 
sions which are certainly pre-Christian. The difference be¬ 
tween their length and that of the bricks in the outer rfieD of 
the dilgaba proves that they were not moulded at the same 
time as the latter : they may belong to the time of KhaHlta- 
Niga, who is recorded to have enclosed the square round 
the d^aba. 

In that case, the figures of elephants attributed to Saddha- 
Tissa may perhapes be those in the uppermost platform or 
basal ledge, which is ornamented with the heads of elephants 
cHTved in limestone and set in the face of the top course. If 
fiOj he must have been the king who enlarged the d 5 gaba^ The 
similarity of the dimensions of the bricks in the inner and 
outer work points to the of a very short interval between 
the building of the inner d^abu and the resumption of brick^ 
meddng for its enlargement. 

On the available evidencep it may be decided as a practical 
certainty that Saddha-Tissa added the outer shell of the 
dagaba. Evidently the early annalists or later historians^ 
in their desire to exalt the lame of their favourite hero, Duttha- 
Gamini, omitted to give his brother the credit due to him 
for the greater part of th^ work done by him. 

In other respects^the fact that there is no trace of plaster on 
the surface of the inner dUgabais another proof of the extreme 
accuracy of the account in the Mahivansa, which static [I p. T2J)* 
' When the construction of the spire and the plastering of the 
cetiya alone remained to be completed^ the king was afflicted 
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with the disea!^ which tenninated his existence. * We now see 
that his brother decided to enlaT^e the whole structure, and 
then. oiily> to add the necessary protection of the plaster. 
It was no slight work to undertake ; if the outer shell b of thL: 
ssiine thickness throughout, the amount of budding done by 
him forms considerably more than one^ third of the whole 
volume of the dagaba. 

The description of the relio-chamber leaves no doubt that 
it was ill the upper part of the dome, like that of the Thuparlma 
dSgaba, and was a comparatively large room. It is described 
as having the walls covered with paintings, and containing 
in the centre a Bo-tree %ith a silver stem and golden leaves, 
above which was suspended a priceless canopy hung with 
pearls,, while at each of the four sides of the chamber there 
was a small golden statue of Buddha sitting on a gulden 
throne. On another throne, relics believed to be tho^e of 
Buddha, enclosed in u golden casket, were placed by 
king Duttha-Gamlni in person. Above this relic^apartment 
another room was formed in which the chiefs and people 
deposited large quantities of jcw^ellery. (MaEi h p- 123O 

A very' much smaller digaba at Hettipcjla in the North¬ 
western Province, broken into by treasure-seekers in 1877* 
has similarly two large (but undecorated) relic-cbimbeis one 
over the other, the intervening floor being formed by slabs 
of stone that passed across from wall to wait, partly supported 
by tw'o stone beams fixed under them transveTselVp an arrange¬ 
ment evidently like that of the Ruwatvwacli dagaba* in 
the Hettipola digaba eight small sedent figures of Buddha, 
made of some kind of cement and covered w^ith gold, were 
placed on thrones similarly made and cov^ed with silver, 
which w'ere set in four rectangular niches formed in the four 
Walls of the lower compartment. In fr<jnt of each throne 
there was a small relic-casket or kurdnduws oJ clear quartz, 
enclosed in a golden dagaba-shaped case* with it spire and 
tee. Unfortunately I have no measurements of the bricks 
of which tills structure is built, and therefore I can express 
no opinion regarding the age of the work. It may bo an 
early one* 
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Inside the teiic-chainber of a smaller dSgaba near it there 
is part of a pillar on which a royal grant b letters of the tenth 
century^ had been cut. Thfe dagaba can hardly be of earlier 
date than the twelfth century. As far as I rememberp the 
chambers in the larger one were six or eight feel acro?^. 

With this example before n* it is easy to believe that with 
the exception of the enormous dimensions attributed to it(8o 
cubits square, which may be safely divided by ten),—the 
detailed account of the room in the Ruwanwaeli dagaba, as 
preserved in the Mahavansa, is a true description of the 
apartment Jind its decorations^ written by a con temporary 
annalist who either actually saw* it, or heard it described by 
others who had seen it. 

The ^ape of the Rtiw^anwaeli dagaba is thus explained in 
the Mahavansa (i, p. iiz). Dut^a-Gamini enquired of the 
architect in w^hat form he proposed to build it. It is there¬ 
fore dear that various shapes of dagabas were even then 
know'll. * The bricklayer, filling a golden dish with water, 
and taking some w*a.ter in the palm of his hand dashed it 
against the water in the dish ; a great globule like a ball of 
cry'stal rose to the surface; and he ** I will coustmet it 
in this form/' The monarch, delighted, bestowed on him a 
suit of dothes worth a thousand, a pair of slippers, and twelve 
thousand kahipanas." It is refreshing to read of a king who 
gave such desirable marks of his appredation of an architect s 
intelligence; he resembled in this respect some of the worthy 
Egyptian monarchs. At the present day even the slippers 
are not given to successful architects in Ceylon. 

When drawings of the chief dagabas at Anuradhapum 
were made in 1877 by Mr. Smither, the Government Architect, 
he was of aphiiuii that the dome of this dagaba was a hcuii- 
sphere, as described by the old writer* It is 254 feet in diameter. 
It on three short cylmders. the upper one having a diame¬ 
ter 12 feet greater than that o( the dome and being 5 ^ 

inches high ; the middk one is 14 feet wider stiH and 4 feet 9 
inches high ; and the bottom one is 14 test wider than the middle 
one and 5 feet g inches high. Thus the height of the three 
cylinders is 16 feet, and they form three basal ledges or nar- 
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row platforms round the dome. All are paved on the top 
with small blocks of limestone each 3 inches thick, 10 inches 
long, and 5 inches wide. There is a quadrantal moulding 
of limestone 15 inches high round the base of the lowest one. 
Out of the Umcstone coping of the retaining wall of the upper 
platform projected 133 elephants' heads, also cut in limestone. 
The face of the retaining walla of Ihe platforms is built of 
small limestone blocks, the top course of the lowest one being 
carved with a ' Buddhist railing ' of two bars in false relief, 
evidently in imitation of the detached railing of early Indian 
works. Round the upper platform of a broken stone relic- 
case, apparently out of the chamber behind one of 

the ' wShalkaiJas/ a similar rail of two bars is carved; it 
probably belongs to nearly the same period. 

On the top of the dome there would doubtless be a square 
‘ tee ' of brickwork, ornamented, as in the other great dagabas, 
with post-and-rail w'ork in false relief, and having a circu¬ 
lar disk of the sun, the great demon-scarer, in the centre of 
each face. Above this must have risen the spire, tapering 
slightly, and probably, like those of similar buildings, spring¬ 
ing from a cylindrical base. At its top, or immediately below 
it, there appears to have been from the first a solid mushroom- 
shaped or lens-shaped ‘ chatta,' as a symbol of the royal 
honours paid to the relics, and perhaps considered to be 
quite as important as a magical protection from evil The 
whole height is recorded to have been i3o cubits (Mah., i, p. 6a). 
and the same hgure fa given by a later historian as the height 
when Parakramu-Bahu I restored it. If, as fa likely, the 
early cubit was two feet in length, this would be 14 
than the diameter of the dome. The top of the present mound 
is ryS feet 8 inches above the pavement at its base. The 
paved, platform on which it rests measures 475 feet by 473 
feetA 

On three, if not four sides, facing the cardinal points, a 

I By UiD kiad petmkBuin tlio ScLfetary dI Statr for the Colonks, 
I have redoced Mr. 5 initJier*» drawings a ptan of thfa digaba, 
and a plan and elevation of the Southom WShalkaiJi. (Sae I'i^. 
Jftw. 74 and 75-1 
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rectangular * frontispiece/ as Mr. Smither termed it, m Sinhalese 
commonly called a wexs built, projecting out¬ 

wards from the dagaba. This cotxsisted. in the face, of a 
scries of tiers of horizontal stone cornices or projecting moulded 
bands, separated by plain sraooth-dressed stone-work. It 
was danked at each end by two pillars, a high inner one on 
which sat a lion, looking outwards, with open mouth, and a 
short outer one, on each exposed side of which were conven¬ 
tional decorations in sunk rdieL In Jfi66, I observed frag¬ 
ments of gilding on one pillar, and of painting on another. Slabs 
with roughly carved five-headed cobras, and in other respects 
like those at the Jetavana dSgaba described below, were fixed 
outside these pillars. Twenty-^ix elephants' heads ^ carved 
in stone project from the plain course above the lowest cornice 
of the wahalkada * 

The object of these highly decorated offsets, each 34 feet 
a inches long, appears merely io have been to form orna¬ 
mental and also protective bacJcgroimds for disengaged stone 
flower-altars placed on the pavement before Ihem, Steps 
were also built behind these w-Ohalkadadp leading to the two 
upper basal platforms, and a room for relics, measuring about 
13 feet by 6J- feet, was constructed behind each of them. 

The Dipavansa states that King BhatikiLblmi^^ (;20 
A.D,] ' made strong pillars lor placing lamps round the foot 
of the Thijpa ' (p. 213) ~ and thelijjavaliya [p. ao) also records 
the erection of wooden posts round it and the large dagaba at 
^^ihintalc, by King Maba-dalbiya Maha-N5ga (9-21 A-ty.], 

^ Thfr el^phanta^ head» at this and the dagabiui ni?xt dc^crihed 
probably inserted lor protective Tbo&ci fn iho wall 

rvnnd the conrt^yard would h&vc a similar fancboii; othfin were 
bqflt in iho unirouTiding of two other dagahaa (Mah.^ i, p^ 

Src my remArk^ tm the protective power of all auipkioQj objectF^ 
in the EnaJ chapter^ The elephant^ as the VIhonLL or ridjng'aninuU 
oi Ibdra, wm a djcmen^acarer. 

* Although it fs not a suitable tiafne fnr these stnactnre, since it 
commonly nu^ns the gute-way of 3 . palace. 1 employ their tistiaicoUoquial 
Sinholeae tiUe. in prinfcmire to Iteredos. ^ Frontispiece.'^ the term 
applied to them fay Alt. Smithcr, ia inapplicabio, as they oie in reality 
projecting backgrounds, and ' Albn-backgrtmTid is cumbersome, 
OSset* and * Screen " foil to indicate their thief iudiCtiQDL 
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apparently in order that festoons of lamps might ^ 
on them. Similax string? of lamps were hung round the 
Ambatthab dagaba at Mihintale. which is surrounded by two 
rows of stone pillars (Mah., i, p. xib}. This certainly indi¬ 
cates the chief purpose of such pillars round the dagal^ 

After the original stmcture was erected, a small attached 
relic-house, of a rectangular shape, was built on the^ extern 
side standing out onto the pavement like that at the ThuparSma 
dagaba. The bricks behind it are 16-78 indies long. S-ab 
inches \side, and 3-36 thick ; Bt. is 19 5 

contents 327 cubic inches. These dimensions point to about 
the second century A-D, as the time when they were made. 
It is possible that a room of this kind existed on that site at a 
much earlier date, and was replaced by a new building in 
the second century. 

On each side at the bases of the steps at this dSgaba, as 
well as at all the more important buildings of Anuradbapura, 
a thin upright slab with an arched top is erected across the 
end of the balustrade. It resembles the stelae of Assyria 
on which the sUtues of the kings were carved. Many have 
plain tops like those of Assyria ; others end in a blunt pomt 
at the centre of the arch. In the more eUhorate examples 
the figure of a protecting deity is carved in high false relie 
on the face of the stone (Figs. rS7 and j6o); on others a vase 
is represented out of which spring lotus flowers, buds, and 
leaves ; some are without any decoration of this kiud^ 

An interesting feature at many of these stelae at Anuradba- 
pura and a few other early sites, is a pilaster in relief on the 
outer side of each stele (Figs, yg and 157), often suimoun^ 
hy an animal facing outwards, which is always a Uon, a humped 
buU, an elephantp or a horse. On the £acc oi a guardian slab 
at Mihintale there b a bird—probably a liansa stand^g 
un a pillar at the side of a figure of the Indian goddess K&U 
or Durga. 

The function of th£$e aniroab in these sites h^ not been 
explained ; it appears to be sunibir to those of the 
of the same animals that are sometimes carved on the semi¬ 
circular slabs termed * Moon-stones " (in Sinhalese. 
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gala, ' Sun^-and-Moon Stone which are often placed on the 
ground at the foot of the lowest steps at the entrances to 
religious edifices* Processions of this kind are carved in relief 
on the uppermost band of the w^halkadas at the Miriswaed 
dlgaba, which is next described. With these may be abo 
compared the elephants^ heads that project irom the face 
of these dlgabas, and the foreyparts of elephants that were 
built of brick and plastered over, on the outer face of the 
wall of the inner enclosure at the Ruw^anwacli and two other 
digabas. Processions of the sacred geese termed Han%a 
(which U identified with the Sun in the Rig Veda) are also 
carved on moon'Stones ; and hansas. hons, homed liotiSp 
and elephants are carved round the capitals of pillars at 
diigabas and monastic buildings* The Mahavansa states 
(i. p. 114) that " rows of animals and hansas * were painted 
in the Ruwanwaeli relic-chamber^ along with representations 
of ■ the eight auspicious objects*' This appears to show" that 
all these animals were carved because they were believed to 
have protective powers against evil spirits. Thb was cer¬ 
tainly a function of the hansa^ the elephant, the hora^^, the 
humped bull, and abo of the !iom* The whole subject 

^ On ooA uf at AtturadliapLira a hah wun is 

central p^t having lotua petal decoration, oatside wldch are the 
ra>-s, 

■ At Saesaeniwa, In the North-wegtern Piwtii'Ce, Mi. Betl found 
a dog and a Tam-like animal carved with the others on bl moon-stone. 
(Arch* SoTvey- . 4 niiiial Report fat 1&95. u-l The dog was a 
powerful de1npn^^ca^^^ - see my remarks on It in The Eartie^ Coins. 

The laitis whkh eppeam so often on moon-atonH and clscrwheM 
seems also to have had pftitt?ctlve luncbons. In it was closely 

^onneeted with RA, the Stm-god, of one of vhcjse forms it waa con¬ 
sidered. to be a ty^pe. Nu k represented in Tht Book of iha Dtad (Trana- 
latipTi by I>r, Bodge, p. 14TJ os saying, " I am the pure lotus which 
■pringeth up from the divine eplendoor that belongeth to the nostrils 

RA.^' In a vadont of the Chapter 80 it is addressed, Hall, 
thou lotas, thou type of the god Keler-Temu 1 I am the man that 
knnwetli and I know your names among [those of) the gods^ the 
lords of the underworld^' efC, p, f4l). 

Tig. No. 78 and on the moon-stone abovei-menticHied It krepre- 
AEnted as the central part of the Sud^mblem. I believe that where* 
ever the lotos appears at thccntraiicesofbuildlngBandat thediignbafli 
although its purpTHSe woa pftrtiy decorative it had also a highly-* 
protective function a symbol of the Sun. 
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is rather obscure; further information ^ 

found in the chapters on the early coins and the Swastika. 

In Fig. No, 75 I have illostTated on the right side one of 
these little pQastcrs^ surmounted by a crouching lion, which 
is at the eastern entrance to the RuwanwaeU dflgaba. The 
shaft is only 2^ inches wide. On the opposite side of the 
page is an elevation of a detached square pillar (Fig. 7 ®) * 
feet a inches high, of an early type, which stands near the 
dagaba. At the top it has a procession of three hansas, each 




Ficss^ 80-S3- Tht Ruwanwaeli Dagaba (rcstoreidJ. tiW' 


h 0 h e r A ItOF IJ* 
ft2. 




carrying a lotus bud by its stem. The design below it is a 
Sun-diskt the rays bemg mcised betw^n the outer circlfis« 
the next space m the figure contains lotos petalsp and there 
la a flower in the centre. A row of pearls (which were vc^ 
auspicious objects) foUoT^p and below them and separat 
from theta by a row of short bats are two plain loops separate 
by three bars. The pilkr is highly symbolical and p^tecti^ 
In Fignre No* 8o I have ventured to give a drawing which 
attempts to reproduce the outline of this interesting dSgaba 
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when in its complete Btate, according to the description supplied 
by the chroniclers. The winding line indicates the outLine 
of the dagaba before its restoration, und follows the contour 
in n photograph taken more than thirty years ago by 
Skeen and Co., of Colombo. The inner dotted semicirde 
shows the $nse of the dome built by Duttha-GSmi^ 

The restored dome is shown as a half sphere> agreeing 
m this respect both with the other great dlgabas of Anurl- 
dhapura and the account of it in the MaMvansa. The tee and 
base of the spire follow the proportions of those of the two 
other great dagabas which arc described below. The height 
to the top of the lowest chatta is 240 feet* that is, no cubits 
at two feet per cubit, according to the scale adopted in a later 
part of this chapter. 

The chattas follow the type of one carved in a crystal rdic- 
case found at Tissa, and illustrated in Fig. No. 95* I have 
followed this unique example of an actual chatta in assuming 
that there was no pinnacle above the ordinal one- There 
is also the authority of a later example in the Amarivati 
carvings at the British Museum [slab No. 34), of which I give 
a sketch (Fig. No. 8i)p as well as a beautiful stone flower-altar 
in the Ruwanwacii enclosure which, as Mr* Bell has already 
pointed out, is of this form [Fig. No. Sa). At the Mah^aga 
dagaba at Tissa, in the Southern Province* there is a much 
plainer flower-altar of this type. 

I have represented, from a photograph for the loan of w'hich 
I am mdebted to Waterfield of Malvern, the outline of 
the upper part of a highly decorated miniature stone dlgaba 
with five chattas* which was dug up at a village thirty-six 
miles from Peshawar in India, by Mr. Stuart %Vaterfidd of 
the Indian Civil Service, and which is now in the Calcutta 
Museum (Fig. No, Sj). Although it b of much later date 
than the Ruwanwaeli dilgaba, I have accepted the arrange- 
ment of the chattas on the upper part of the spire as a guide 
in drawing thojje of the latter work. 

The total height to the top of the pinnacle thus becomes 
305 feet; it may have been 25 feet lower if the spire passed 
through the first chatta. 
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The appearance o£ the great white dome covered^with plaster 
and pcriodicilly whitt-washed, and of this high spire towering 
aloft in the blue sky. with its gilded upper chattas reflectii^ 
the bright rays of the tropical sun, must have been extremely 
effective and picturesque. It was a striking memorial of 
its great founder, and of the artistic genius of the Sinhalese 
race. But it was doubtless a far too prominent target for 
thunderstorms: and when Parakrama-Bihu undertook the 
restoration of the structure he found it advisable to leave 
the summit of the spire at its original altitude of lao cubits. 

The Mihiswaeti Dag.\ba 

Duttha-dSmipi also constructed the Maricavati dSgaba. 
now called the Miriswacti or Mirisawaetiya dagaba. at Anura- 
dhapura, immediately after he gained the throne, completing 
it and the surrounding buildings in three years, that is, iu 
158 BX. It was erected in order to enshrine the relic which 
had been his palbdium through all his gghting with the SouA 
Indian mvaders. It is related in the Mahavansa (i, p- 90) 
that when about to undertake the re-conquest of northern 
Ceylon, and while still at ilagama, he fixed a relic of Buddha 
in the head of his sceptre 1 and doubtless he would attribute 
to its magical pow'er his constant series of victories over his 
enemies. The sceptre containing this relic is sUted to be 
placed in the base of the dagaba. 

The Miriswaeti dSgaba shared in the vicissitudes that 
befel the others at Anuradhapura. 

King VuhSraka-Tissa a ^ ) restored the chatta 

on the spire, which is not previously mentioned and^ thus 
appears to have been an original work of Duttha-Gamint. 
Kassapa IV {912-929 a.i>.) handed over the charge of the 
dagaba to the nuns of the Maha \\lh&ra. 

It was included tn the d^gabas which the Tarnils ransacked 
in the eleventh century' ; and it was restored, with the other 
large works, by ParlUvrama-Bahu I. In the time of Kutg 
ilagha of Kalinga, though allusion is not specially made to 
it by the historians, it was evidently broken into again. 






’ Fik. S. WiliAikdJjii, MirisHneti Pappiba. 
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and like the other dSgaba.^ it was repaired for the last time 
during the reign of Parakranta-Bahu 11 . 

Although Anur^dhapiiia ift'as visited by one or two later 
kings, there is no record of any turther restorations of the 
d^gabas there; and all alike were allowed to fall into ruin 
and become overgrown with jungle* When 1 fir&t saw the 
Miriswaeti d^ba in 1873 it ^^ 4 ^ little more than a conical 
mound covered with large trees and bushes, all the upper 
part having slipped down in a talus round its base. 

Bricks of three sbes were used in the outer work. The 
largest, and certainly the original ones^ were iO'4r inches 
wide and 3 inches thick. The intermediate bricks measured 
T4'2 inches in length, 8-2 inches in width, and 2-34 inches in 
thickness* Bt. being 19 19, and the contents 272 cubic inches. 
These dimensions indicate a restoration in about the fourth 
century A.D., which the historians have not recorded. The 
smallest bricks were those of the restoration effected by Para- 
krama-Bahu I. 

The shape of this dagaba seem.s to have been a hemisphere, 
resting on three short ^^^linders which formed three basal 
platforms or ledges round it, like those at the Kuwunwaeli 
dagaba. On the top of the dome there would be the rectangular 
tee^ oruameuted as usual with posts and rails on each face 
in sunk rulief, above which rose the spare. Apparently only 
one solid chatta surmnunled the spire. 

It had three high rectangukr stone wrahalkadas {Fig, No. 
84)^ 25 feet long, lacing the north, souths and west cardinal 
points, each formed of a series of comiceSi or deep mouldings 
Separated by bands of plain stone-work. Twenty-one elephants 
heads project from the band abow the lowest cornice; and 
On the uppermost band are carved in relief four processions 
of anitnaLs in one line* all marching to the lefti and consistnig 
of horses, humped bulls, lions, horned lions, and elephants. 
At the left of the six animals in each wing of the w ahalkacja, 
a man or deitv stands facing them* and holding up his left 
hand ; and a sitnikir figure stands facing each group of five 
animals in the central part. 

The wfibalkadas are Hanked at each end by two rectangular 
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monolithic pillars, 13 inches wide in the face, the inner one 
being as high as the uppermost cornice, and being surmounted 
by a stone lion sitting on his haunches on a square capital 
with a Buddhist railing of two bars on its £ace he is lookmg 
outwards, with half-open mouth. The outer one, which 
is very short, has vertical flutit^ on the face, and the lower 
half of a rayed snn emhlem above them. The taller pillars 
have as ornaments on their face, a dwarf at the base, support¬ 
ing on his hKid a vase out of which springs a tree decorated 
with a Series of pairs of men and animals alternately, climbing 
upwards on each side of it. At the top, above the tree, there 
is a disk or' dharma-chakra,' a \Vhed of the Law, on a pedestal, 
over which is a conical chatta in relief, with a snake lying head 
uppermost on each side of the pedestal. Above each snake 
is a Yak-taU fly-whisk, the emblem of aguardian deity. Behind 
the wShalkadas steps led to the two upper basal ledges. 

According to Mr. Smither’s drawings, the diameter of the dome 
was 135 feet 6 inches. The upper basal cylinder had a diameter 
9 feet 9 inches greater than that of the dome and was 3 feet 
inches high; the middle one was ii feet 6 inches wider 
still and 4 feet 2^ inche high ; and the lowest one was 12 feet 
wider still, and 5 feet aj- inches high. Thus their total height 
was 13 feet 4J inches. The height to the top of the rain 
52 feet 7 inches ; and the paved basement platform on which 
it stands is raised 4 feet iii' inches above the ground level, 
and supported by a retaining wall of stone. The total height 
when ParJUtrama-BOhu I restored it is stated in the Maha- 
vansa to have been 80 cubits. 

This work and the Ruwanwaeli dagaba prove that Duttha- 
Glmini and his brother Saddhi-Tissa may claim the credit 
of being the first rulers to appreciate the grandeur of the 
effect of an enormous white dome, far greater than anything 
of the kind previously erected in Ceylon or India, and admirably 
adapted to be an expression of stability, and permanence, 
and inaccessibility, such as the purpose of its constnicrion 
demanded. The bold rounded outline gives one the feeling of 
a finish and completeness which, to my mind, the pyramid, 
with its salient angles, does not possess. The simpUcitj' of 
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a v€iy large dome is oae of its charms; its appearance of 
strength and nobility would be lessened by any decorative 
additions on its surface. The effect of the three platforms 
round the bottom of the dome is decidedly good ; they increase 
the idea of stability and add a finish to the base of the stmeture 
that is missing in early Indkn works, 

StLA Caitya 

Lajii-TUsa [119-109 the second son of Saddha- 

Tissa, built a dagaba o! stone, called in the Mah^^iansa the 
Sila Thupa^ the Stone D^gaba, "in front of the ThupSrama' 
p, 138). In the Dipavansa (p. 211) its site is better defined 
as being to the east of the Thuparimap and the structure is 
termed in that work the Digha Thupap the Long Dagaba, the 
name doubtless mdicating a different shape from that of the 
other dagabas in Anuradhapura. 

There is only one small dlgabUp now known as the Sela 
Caitya, in the position described, and although it is built 
of brickwork like all the others it appears to be the budding 
erected by this king. If so* it must have been destroyed, and 
afterwards rebuilt in brick, Mr. BcU discovered that the 
material in the mterior consisted of " earth and brick fragments, 
cased in by burnt brick+' an indubi table proof of its recon¬ 
struction. 

The largest bricks found at it are apparently those of an 
early post-Christian date, being g inches wide and 3’53 inches 
thick, ’ivith Bt. 22 8. If the length was 6 times the thickness 
it Would be 15-18 incheSp and the contents would he 345 cubic 
inches. The size points to the 1st century a.d. or late nx. as 
the period when they were burnt. There arc bricks of three 
other sizes at this dSgaba, which belong to later restorations, 
probably of the second, twelfth, and thirteenth centuries. 

The dome o! this digaba is 37 feet 8 inches in diameter 
at present, according to Bell, this being possibly nearly 
its original width ; it is a mere ruin 10 feet high on a platform 
raised 5 feet 3 inches above the ground leveL and 4^ feet 
8 inches square. The original form can only be surmised J 
its name, 'the Long Dfigaba/ shows that it must have been 
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either of a high beU-shape. or more likely almost a cone, 
these bdne the only two lonns that appear very high in pro¬ 
portion to their vridth. 

On sinking a shaft down the axis of the dagaba^ Mt, Bell 
found that the relit-chamber was ' a brick-cased ccUa^ 3 ft- 
6 in. in breadth by 2 ft. b in. high. Its bottom was on a level 
with the maliiwa [enclosure] platfomip and formed by a 
monolith slab, a foot thickp which covered a square yajitm- 
gala [a slab with rectangnlax boles, often 25 ht number^ sunk 
in it to receive valuables] ol nine partitions all empty. ^ 

We next come to the reign of King Watta-Gamim Abhaya^ 
who after being dethroned in 103 or 104 B.C.* in the first year 
of his reign, by South Indian invaders, afterwards re>occupied 
the throne from 68 to 76 There can be no doubt that 
be built a great d^gaha called Abhaya-giii, at the extensive 
monaster}' of that name which be established- There is 
no ajccoutit of the relics which it enshrines. 

For some unknown reason It has al^uys, iu modem timeSp 
been pointed out as one which is to the eastward of the Sela 
Caitya and the Rnwanwaieli dagaba^ a mis-identifis^fion 
that perhaps dates from the restoration by Par^roma-Bahu L 
in the twelfth century. The state of the great dSgabas at 
Anuradhapura at that time is graphically pourtrayed by 
the old bUtoTian :— * These three Thnpos that the Tamils 
bad destroyed were covered with great trees in which lurked 
tigers literally, leopards] and bears. And because of 
the great heaps of bricks and day and the thickets of the 
forest no man was able to have access thereto * (Mah., ii. p- 
This tends to prove that the place had been totally abandoned 
lor so long a period that the min*i were practically unknown^ 
and this might give rise to their ttT:ong identification by the 
officials sent by the king to restore them- In giving an account 
of this r>^toration the Mahivonsa mentions that the Abhaya- 
giri d^aba was 140 cubits high and another large one. the 
J^tavana dOgabap 160 cubits high: whereas we have the 
statement of the Raj^valiya (p. 5a) that the latter work 
was built 140 cubits high by Malil-Sena. Thus it is dear that 
* AnnuBi Uiport. 1S05, p, 3 - 
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there is an emDr regarding ibe noniendature in one of these 
works. If, as 1 shaU endeavour to show, the present names 
ol these two dagabas are wrong and should be transpiosed, this 
would seem to transfer the mistake to the twelfth century, since 
in more modern times the place was never so much overgrown 
that these sites could not be visited by pilgrims, and it is 
on record that several later kiiigs went on pilgrimage to Anurfi- 
dhnpura. As the error involves both structures it will be 
convenient to deal with them together. 

iDEJrriFICATION OF THE JfiTAVAJfA AKD Ab1IAYA-C1R1 

DAg.abas 

The account of the establishment by King Malii-Scna 
(277-304 A,D.) of the Jetavana wihara at vrliich the Jetavana 
d2gaba was built is given in the Maliflvansa as follows:— 
When Maha- 5 €na was a youth his tutor, who belonged to the 
(Vaituljra) Abhaya-giri Community of Monks, then engaged 
in u violent religious feud with the (Th^raviLda) Community 
of the Maha W'ihara* had induced him to adopt the doctrines 
of his own sect * and as the result nf this partiaansbip, when 
he succeeded to the throne he prohibited the giving of aims 
to any priests of the Mah£ Wihara. Afterwards, having a 
high opinion ol a (Vailulya) monk called Tissa, be decided 
to build a special monastery over which this person might 
preside, and he ‘constructed the Jetavana VV ihara for him, 
within the sacred limits of the garden called JoU. belonging 
to the Maha Wihara. He then appUed to the priests [monks] 
of the Maha Wihira to abandon their consecrated boundaries 
in order that the ground might be consecrated for the new 
temple* (t. p. 151}. 

It Has been noted previoiisly that the Mahavansa clearly 
explains (i, p. 64) that the Jotivana is only another name 
for the Nandana garden, which I have shown to be a narrow 
enclosure wedged in between the city and the Mahimegha 
garden. It is in this strip of land that we must look for the 
jetavana dagaba; and it seems inexplicable tbit any doubt 
should be felt that the only great structure of the kind in that 
part, although it is now commonly called the Ahha\'a-gin 
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is the H iiilfliT tg ui cjuestion. As the h^Bud^iiE or 
Jotivana garden had been granted to the Haha WihSxa. by 
Dev5nam-piyn Ti^sa, along with the Mah^egha garden, the 
application to the monks to make over part of their conse¬ 
crated land for the new rnonastery can be easily understood 

This identification leaves only one other dSgaba of the largest 
to be named at Annradbapura, and this must be the 
Abhaya-giri^ which b now mb-called the J^tavana digaba. 

The description of its site given in the Mahavansa (i, p. 131), 
although doubtless sufficiently definite at a time when the 
different details of the surroundings were well known, b not 
very dear in these days when all b buried in jungle* A large 
body of Tamil invaders had marched straight on the capital 
from Mahatittha, close to Mannar, and they vrere encamped 
at a village near the city, called KolantbiJaka^ just as in the 
wars of the king’s imde, Duttha GaminL a similar force under 
Bhalluka, the nephew of the Tamil king Elara, had camped 
at the same place when advancing on the cit^'^ from the same 
port {Mah. , i, p, 100). The march of the two invading armies 
along the same route shows that thb village was on the direct 
highway leading from MaMtittha to Annradhaptxra, and 
therefore on the north-w'estem side of the town. 

Watta-Gamim led his forces out to meet the invading army, 
and fought a battle at Kofambalaka^ in wrhich he was defeated r 
and ‘ mounting hb chariot^ fled through the Titthiirama gate* 
Thb TittharamaL had been built by Pandukabhaya, and had 
always been assigned as a residence to people of foreign religions^ 
. . , A certain Nigantha [a Jain anchorite] named Giii.^h'S 
him in hb flight, shouted in a loud voice, "The great black 
Sihala [Sinhalese] b flying." The Maharaja hearing thb 
resolved within himself ** when my wbhes are renlbed I will 
build a wiMra heTe"*(MalL, p, 129)* Subsequently he re¬ 
gained the throne, and the account states that ' Thereafter 
thb monarch demolbhed theafore^d Nigantharama, at which 
he was reviled in hb flight, and on the site thereof built a 
wihara of tweH^e parivenas [monastic residences]. . * ^ By 

^ A local tnulitkm whkh coold poiot out the Dakunu sjflgifla “ 
the tomb of ElMzA cajuiot bo accepted u pd^sc9$uig mucb authcdty. 
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r£!asoii of the Aiama having belonged to Girl, and by reason 
of the wihara having been made by the king Abbayap therefore 
it was called Abhaya-giii Wihara’ (Mah.* p. 131}. Thus the 
account shows that the monastery was betw'cen the fortified 
city of that period and the village to the north-west where 
the battle was fought. 

In the account of Pandukabhaya^s arrangement of the 
suburbs (Mah.p ip p. 43) it is stated that a range ol buildings 
for Vaeddas was established on the northern side of the cemetery, 
and to the eastward of these dwellings, that is, on the north¬ 
east of the cemetery," he provided a residence [the Tittharama] 
for five hundred perstms of various foreign religious faiths.* 
Unfortunately the site of the cemetery is unknown. It was 
crossed by the consecrated boundary fixed by Devanam-piya 
Tissa (Mah.p u aJid the route followed by the king shows 

that it was on the w^estem side of the city. A site to the north¬ 
east of it could not therefore be very far from the position 
occupied by the dagaba now wrongly termed J etavana. 

The clearest independent evidence in favour of this identic 
fication is contained in the account of AnurSdhapura supplied 
by the Chinese monk, Hien, in his narrative of his travels. 
He came from China to India for the purpose of obtaining 
copies of Buddliist manuscripts p and Lifter spending six years 
there, he devoted two years to the same research in Ceylon, 
returning to China in the following year, 413 A-d. Hb words 
are (Dr. Legge“s tiansktionp p. 102) r—* ^^Tien Buddha came 
to this country, wishing to transform the wicked Nagas. by 
his supernatural poveer he planted one foot at the north 
of the roynl city^ and the other on the top of a mountain 
[Adam's Peak], the two being fifteen yoianas apart. Over 
the footprint at the north of the city the king built a large 
tope [dagaba]* 400 cubits highp grandly adorned with gold 
and silver and finished with a combination of all the 
precious substances. By the side of the tope he further 
built a monastery, called the Abhaya-giri, where there are 
five thousand monks,’ At this timCp he states that the Maha 
VVihSra had only three thousand tnonks, and it was thus mferior 
in size to the Abhaya-girt monastery^ 
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The Ctunese traveller's reiterated statement that the 
monastery was at the north of the city must be conclusive 
as to the identity of the only great dagaba in that neighbour- 
boocL t shall therefore refer to the two d^ahas by the names 
that appear to me to belong to them, terming the northern 
one the Abha^’u-gtri, and the one to the east of the Caitya 
the Jitavaita dagaba. 

There is, however, further evidence regarding the identity 
of the northern d^ba. When part of the debris collected 
round its base was removed by Mr. S. M. Borrows, late of the 
Ceylon Civil Service, he discovered a series of large stone relic- 
cases placed behind one or more of the wShalkadas which 
are annexed to the dome at the cardinal points. Several of 
these were uninscribed, but roxmd two of them the following 
sentence was deeply ent in one line (see Fig. No, 153 for fac¬ 
simile). 

Siidkam. Matu Tisa Maharajeihm r&ji mmi tahi hsda 
tatti jtnti. Hail I Fashioned, established (for sacred pur¬ 
poses), put in the prepared place (in) the reign of the 
Great Ring Malu-Tissa. 

The characters are those of the second century A.D., and 
the dedication belongs to the time of Kanittha-Tissa (165- 
195 A.D.). In an inscription at a monastery at Ussayppa 
kallu, about nine miles from MarisL-kattu, and near the Modara- 
gam-oya. this king styles himself ‘ the Great king Mafu-Tissa, 
son of the Great King Nlga.’‘ As Kanittha-Tissa was the 

^ As this inscripbon b in a. soEnwhst macc£$sii>!e part of thn klailfl 
1 have givra a lacaimiJe in No, 155, 

Tht tranAlitrratioia ia i^-Siddbaniv Kahn mahiLrajahn pula MoJu 
Tiaa ma (a) homji ma gana^ kBriyilii wawa LnwiiEuta^^tii CujJi^tsLlca 
wawiyi ca (3) jai» nwiyi ca, kamwiyi ca, tapawana awiyi cS- 

mo G(e)tiikA wawiya (4) bojifapali^ Kairakajaya Kuba wihajm kshi 
paca wnta, hiti. Ihata mula mawnii (j) y& jinn papiatirlya 

kote dini. 

HoU I The Gnat King Malu^^TtBsa, sod o! the Great 
having fiTTmed and protnited a tank of a ipeat quantity of fcaffahai 
(IQ at Luwumtnya. and tins CEi 4 fttiika taxik. and (tiifirebyll 

caused Tejoidngs ; and having protected the A.^etlcs^ Forest ; alter 
having assigned the tank beloDgIng to this dflgaha., huflt the Korakalaya 
Kuml^a wihftra, snitahle for the obsecvancea connected with tiifl 
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younger of King MahaUaka-Niga, thb prov^es that he is the 
monarch who terms himself MaJu-TEssa, ^ Tissa-the-younger- 
brother ' {maluwa in Elu or old SmhaJese) to disttugmsh bis 
name from that of his elder brother. King Bbatiya-Tissa 
' Tis^-the-elder-brother' [141-155 

It is dear that a relicH:^a&e with a dedicatorj'^ inscription 
of this king of the second century could not be placed in a 
dSgaba which was not erected imtiJ the last years of the third 
century* Its discovery in the northern dagaba proves that 
this structure was in existence a century before Mahi-Sena 
built the Jitavana d^aba. and is quite fatal to the nomen¬ 
clature commonly aoceptedn 

The dimensions of the bricks in the domes of the two d^abas 
also strongly support the identlocation ; and in fact it was the 
discrepancy in their sizes compared with others of the respective 
periods which first led me to investigate this subject more 
than twenty years ago. Those of the dSgaba to the eaet of the 
Sela Caitya have a length of inches, a breadth of 8 41 

inches, and a thickness of 2*^6 inches i Et. is 19 square inches, 
and the contents 301 cubic inches. The table of dated bricks 
already given proves that they must belong to some date from 
the first to the fourth century A.D., inclusive. 

In the northern d^aba, the bricks measure iS-g^ inches in 
length, 9^62 inches in breadth, and j^ao inches in thickness; 

noquiucf^ [clothing, food, beddings suid medicine]. Having ecHnstmeted 
the iJilfif digaba at tha p\mtt, he repaired the dilapidated buildings. 

This Lnsciiption Is a dtipl£f:ate of one copied by I>r. Muller at 
Calhowila (No. In his Uat). the purport of which hk defoctfvo copy 
led him to mifiapprehend. The meaiiiDg of the word jMdfd, vfalch 
I have tmnslatod * lejoiclnga.^ is doubtfal. Luwimitaya (Lumitiya 
at GaEtowila] = LohaniitA j compare Aiu wikSra Al5ka wihAra. 
* Ptotectiug ^ the tank probably lueaits arranging far fti maliitenBiice 
and^ appointing a Guardian for ft. 

King Udaya 11 (952-055) nearly Imt hk life thfongh his vinlidloit 
of the sanctity of the Ascetics^ Forest (Moh.^ u, pp, S3. S3), It was 
a ' Sacn^d^ fonaat to which ultra-ascetk mnoka. especially those termed 
Pansuktlikaa, retired^ and It was evideutly a sailctuary for oflendera 
nf al kinEb. Iht position is not kflown- 

* In Br. Mijllet's Imorlptipii No, 16. Kmufflia-Tk^ describes him¬ 
self mm * Tksd, the yottngnr brother of the Great King BliAtiya-Tissa, 
(and) son of the Great King Kaga-* 
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Bt. is 307 tmd the contents 5S3 cubic inches. The only dated 
bricks of this type arc those in the Mirisvi-aeti dagabsL While 
they are large even for the tune when VVatta-Gauuiu was king, 
it is practically mpo^^sible that such extreme dimmsians should 
have been suddenly reverted to nearly four centuries later, 
as would be the case if this were the Jetavaim dSgaba. 

So far as I am aware there is only a single line hi the Dipa- 
vansa (xix. 17) which can be held to support the common 
nomenclature# This work says of King Watta-GSmim 
Abh^iyaginffi patiUkupm Simikuprnm ediyamaniafe, *He built 
Abhaya-gm between the Silathupa and the C&tiya-* Mr. Bell 
rnideretands this to mean "betiveen the Sela Caitja and 
Mihintale * [Citij^-giri].» Bnt Mihintale b eight miles away, 
and there is no authority for assuming that the old author 
omitted the word girt after CiHyiS^ I suppose that by the 
word C&iya the author meant the Abhaya-ghi dagaba^ and 
that the SiM-thupa is the Sila Sobbha Kandaka Thupa^ now 
called LankirSma^ which the same king built. The line 
would then mean that ' he built the Abhaya-giri {wihira) 
between the LaukSr^a dSgaba and the Abhaya-giri dSgaba/ 
this biung the actual pcsitiou of a great part of the ruins of the 
monastery- 

TH£ ABHAYA-niRl Dac-aua 

Although the bbtorie^ contain nmnerous references tu the 
buildings which formed the Abhaya-giri wih^, little is said 
respecting the great d^aha itself. It is recorded of Gaja- 
Babu I (i 13-135 that ' raising the Abhayuttaru Thupa 
he constructed it of a greater rievation ' (Mah.^ i, p. 133)* u 
result that might naturally be expected if he raised it. Doubt¬ 
less this refers only to the works above the dome, in the lower 
part of which no bricks of this period are to be seen. 

It is po^ible that when King Kanittha-Tissa placed his relic- 
cases there he at the same time built the wafialkadAS. The 
decorative work on their flanking pitlais is of a type inter¬ 
mediate between that of the Ruwanwaeii and Miriswaeti 
dSgabos and that of the Jetavana dSguba, iu some details 
^ Anrniftl Report fi?r l%5. p. a* footnote. 
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agreeing with th? first two and in some 'mth the other. 

King Voharaka-Tissa 5-237 a.d.) b sdd to have caused 
the chatta to be repaired (Mah., i, p. 144] ; the original work 
in it must have been done by Gaja-Blhu L Probably the 
spire possessed one from the first, resembling in that respect 
those of the other great dagabas. DhatU'S^a (463-479 a.d.) 
again repaired this chatta. 

Moggall^a presented a new cloth covering to the dSgaba, 
and Kassapa 11 (652-661 a.p.) fixed a jewelled pinnacle on 
the spire, the lop of which is thus shown to have parsed through 
the chatta (Mah.. ii, p, 32). 

Sena Ill ( 955-564 ^ stone paving round the dagaba 

at a cost of forty thousand kahapanas (Mali-, ih p^ S3). It 
is surprising to find that at this important monastery such a 
necessary w^ork had been neglected for more than a thousand 
years. It is safer to ^ume that the statement refers to some 
additional work in laying paving than to suppose Ihat all the 
ejurlier zealous Buddhist monardis had omitted to carry out 
Such ail obvious improvement. The sum puid for the work 
also appears to be totally insufficient to cover the cost of laying 
the whole paving. 

The dagaba was repaired by Parakrama-BShu 1 (1164”^ ^97 
A.o.) with the others at Anuradhapura, all, it b stated, having 
been seriously damaged by South-Indian invaders long ante¬ 
cedent to that period, that b, in the middle of the preceding 
centu^J^ when they held Northern C^lon. 

It h not specially mentioned as having been broken into 
during the reign of the invader M^ha {1215-1236 a.o.), but 
as all the other large dagabas were injured at that time no 
doubt considerable damage would b^ done to thb one also ] 
and it was one of those repaired in the time of Parakrama- 
Bohu II (1240-1275 A.n ), ivhen all are said to have been in a 
minous state and overgrown with jungle. 

Thb was again its condition in the last quarter of the nine¬ 
teenth century\ It was then suitounded by thick jungle and 
covered by a forest of trees and interlaced undergrowth- Thb 
was felled and the it-growth kept under control, but no repairs 
have been undertaken yet. 

K 
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The dome ol this digaba was found by Sflr. Smlther to be a 
semi'globe, the centre of which is four feet above the basement 
or paved court-yard in which the building stands, which is 
rai^ six feet above the adjoining ground and is 587 feet square. 
The diameter of the dome is 310 feet at the top of the basal 
ledges. 

It rests upon the usual three short basal cylinders, which 



FiO- The MffBbsu ti^bp 

{Ttm triAfflv tbi ^ M TMiA PtmbU m GtiHit) 


have a total height of 16 feet, the lowest one being 6 feet 6 
inches high and 3SS feet in diameter. The tee is 73 f®et square 
ariH 33 feet high. It has 1 plain ptintb, and a cornice of three 
plain overlapping bands. Each face has post-and-rail work 
in sunk relief, with a disk of the sun in the centre, 6 feet 6 inches 
in diameter. The Tailing consists of 12 pilasters each 2 feet 
3 inches wide, and 14 flat rails, each 15 inches wide. The 
spire, which b 30 feet in diameter at the base, spring frnw e- 
cylinder 15 feet high, and 30 ieet in diameter i it is vertical 
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for five feet and above that tapers gradually. Bands of cut 
stone 6 inclxes thick are inserted in with intervals 3 feet 6 
inches high. The face of the cylinder is divided by pilastErs 
into eight compartmentSp in each of uiiich there is a shallow 
arched niche. The height from the platform to the top of 
the tee is 1B7 feet 6 inches, and the spire, which is broken, 
now rises 57 feet 6 inches higher,^ 

Four wiihalkadas, 45 feet 6 inches long, Avere built at the 
cardinal points, like those at the other great dagabas, they 
consist of a series of horizontal comics or promipent mould¬ 
ings, separated by plain ait stone-work, and w^ere about 16 
feet high. Tw'o square decorated pillars were fijeed at each 
end, carved on the faces with straight-stemmed trees having 
leaves m pairs, or an ornamental meander springing out of a 
vase and having animals in its loops. On one pillar the animals 
are in pairs, one being on each side of the stem of the tree^ and 
are climbing upward. On the aide of each outer pillar are two 
NSgas, or in some cases other deities, in high false relief, 
in two panels, one above the other^ a male above and a female 
below. These pillars may have been fianked by a slab carved 
with a multiple-headed cobra in high false relief. 

On the south face of the d^aba a small building, measuring 
24 feet by 15 feet, was constructed, probably to contain relics 
or statues. 

The JItavana Dag aba 

The Jetavana wihara is often mentioned in the histories 
but they rarely allude to the great d^gaba. A reference to 
the repair of the ebatta by King Dh^tu-^S^na proves that like 
shnilar structures at the old city this one had this form of 
temkioal in early Um®^ and most probably from the date ol its 
erection. 

The plaster w^ork on the dome was repaired by King bfaha' 
NSga (561-564 A.D.), together with that on the Ruwanwaeli 

* By likti kmd penois^ieD of the SeenstiUy of Stetc far the €olo»iaa, 

I am ^]e to a firawtng of this dagsba. fcdiaccd fmm llr, SimtlicT*i 
elevatiem of It witii the exirepdoa of the ratufetl Kptre (*« Ft|, 
No, g^). 
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and Abhaya-giri digabas, MuggaUsna t 6 oS- 6 i 4 ^ 
s(mtcd a new dotb covt'ring Itir it as well as to tbese two 
works, and Kassapa II fixed a jewelled pinnacle on it, as on 
them. 

Although the histories do not mentioTi it, a stone pawment 
was wholly or partly laid round the structure in the tenth 
century ; ^d the record is preserrod in sonae short dedicatory 
inscriptions cut on several of the slabs presented hy private 
donors. One runs Kasd himiy^ tai^bil pahana, * the stone placed 
by the Lady Kas5/ Another is Nagd himiya pams pahumk, 



Fig. as. Tbe tS86. 


' the Lady Nlga^ fifty stones/ A third states that the cost 
of two stones given by Kilcawannaya was raw das^i halsd^^ 
* ten kalandas of gold ^ [ a fourth inscription records that a 
stone laid by another person ako cost ran futlanu^kt ' 
kalandas of gold'^—the same price. 

The dSgaba must have been duiuaged in the eleventh century* 
since Paralrrama'Bahu I restored it. In the time of Magha 
it suffered like the rest, and was again repaired during the reign 
of Parakrama^Bihu II, In the latter part of the nmetcenth 
century it was in nearly the same minous state os the other 
two great dagabas. 
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The Jetavana is the widest completed dl^ba in Ccyloa.i 
the diameler of the dome at the upper basal ledge being 335 
feet. The dome is a semi-globe, or rather part of oae, as the 
centre of the globe was found by Mr. Smither to be g feet 6 
inches below the base of the lowest of the throe cylinders on 
which it rests. The platform round the dilgaba being raised 
to this extent, the centre of the globe is at the original ground 
level. 

As at the other Large works, the three short basal cj^lindens 
rise 16 feet above the surrounding paved platform, and the 
diameter of the lowest one is 367 feet. Thej" fortn three steps 
or ledges round the base of the dome, each 7 feet wide. The 
low'est one is 6 feet g inches high^ the middle one 4 feet 9 inches 
high, and the upper one 4 feet 6 inches high. The paved 
platform is 590 feet square. 

The dome is surmounted by a * tee,' 76 feet square and 32 
feet 6 inches high, the distance from the platform to its top 
being 183 feet. The spire, 33 feet in diameter at the base, 
appears to have risen directly from the tee, with possibly at 
first a slightly narrower neck ; it tapered to 24 feet in diameter 
at 48 feet in height, the point w^here the top vms broken off. 
The height from the pbtform to the top of the spire was 232 
feet when Mr. Smither measured it. Bands of cut stone 6 
inches thick were laid in the spire at intervals of 2 feet 6 inches. 

The tee had the usual post-and-iail work on each face, the 
posts being 11 brick pilasters 2 feet 6 inebes wide, while fiat 
horizontal bands 13 inches Hide form the raib. A sun-disk 
occupied the centre of each face. 

At the cardinal points there are font wohalkadas^ each 48 
feet long^ fianked by two rectangular pillars at each end ; the 

^ A Htill Jiuger om waa eommeaced a.t PO'Iaaimniwsi by PafSJLrama- 
BOhu I, but was aol hnished. The mDuAii which, constitute Ita remaJos, 
to the north th« other there, ahont feet hi^h find 

some 550 feet wide ftt the top when I eicninined ft many 
ago. The £jL p. 259) caJla it the Bomib Thupa, " the 

Tamil / becau^ tt was partly btiilt by Tamil prisoners ot 

war, Accondiiig' to that work ft waa " the greatnt oi nil the ThQpiu,'^ 
and wa4 UiirteeD hundred cuhHs in circumierencOj or abont six hnndml 
feet in diaioeteT at the bpttonu If the cubit of that tune measured 
17} incheit in length. The diameter the dome h not staled. 
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face wort consists of alternate coitilces or heavy mouldiiigs and 
plain stone wort. Elephants' heads project above the lowest 
cornice^ The cad pillars are decorated in the face by ornamental 
creepers, or Buddhist emblems or anitnals placed in the loops 
of a meandeT ' and on the outer side of the lower and outer 
pillar by Kaga princes and princesses in false high relief in two 
panels, one over the other, the prince being in the upper one 
and the princess below him in the other ^ [Fig. No. S). At 
each end of the wahaikadas, and beyond these pillars, there is 
a limestone slab carved with a seven-headed cobm in high 
sunk relief, its body forming tw'o loops on each side : a chatta 
or umbrella is usually carved above it. The Nagas and 
cobras were expected to act as guards of the relics, or the 
w'hole structure; according to the DbatuvansaH Buddha on 
his third visit to Ceylon ordered the Nigas to protect his relics* 
A reJic-room 26 feet by 18 feet was built at the western 
w 5 halkacja. 

In 1887 and 1888, the late Mr. R. W. levers, at that time 
the Government Agent of the Province^ opened a horizontal 
ttmnel to the centre of this d%aba, at a level of 33 feet above 
the surrounding pavement, and at the end of it sunk a 
shaft in the axis of the structure to a depth of 13 feet below 
the base. At a depth of 40 feet, or 7 feet below the pavement^ 
a rough stone slab w’as encountered ^ under which was a small 
copper cain, ha\ing an animah apparently a horse, on the 
obverse. It vras stated by Mr. R. S. Poole^ of the British 
Jluseum, to resemble the cuins numbered 55 and 58 of Plate 
11 of Sir Walter Elliott's Coins 0/ Southern India, w^hich w^TO 
attributed to the Kommbars. It must have been placed 
there when the work was begun. The exca\^tion of the shaft 
proved that in the centre the foundations only extended 
to a depth of 3 ket 6 inches below the ground-level. The 
whole inner w'ork was found to consist of bricks set in a 

^ Tliey are only dbUnguishable from humaa bcini^ hy the cobras^ 
whkb appear atKiye or at the eMc of tbeir heacb, tbere being a 
fivtshdded cobra with the prince and a Bingle'headpd one for tlio prin¬ 
cess. Some figtii™ withDut these emblems may be intended for other 
deitiei (male and feinaJe) and one may be Ayiyanir (Fig. No. 37J. 





t’lG, Pilliir^ at Jiytavana Da^bo. 


Ti* fmM 3*p. 
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tenacioas clay. No TeUc-chamber was discovered.^ A later 
excavation made by Mr. Bell showed the foundations to be 26 
feet deep, in hrjckwork» underneath which w^as concrete. This 
was at the periphery.* 

The LankArAma DAgaha 

In addition to the Abhaya-giri it is recorded in the Maha^^ansa 
(i, p. 132) that King W^atta-Gamini also built a dSgaba to the 
north of the Ruwanwaeli ^ on an eminent place [that is, eitiin- 
ence] which was na-med Sila-‘Sobhba-Kandaka/ The only 
other dAgaba of any importance, now termed the Lankartma 
dagaba, to the riorth’^west of the Ruwanwaeli dilgabap appears 
to be the work in question. It seems to have been held in less 
estimation than the other great structures of the kind, and if 
it is again mentioned in the histories the monastery at which 
it w-ajs erecte'd w^as known as the Mapisoma wiharaj, or SfimS* 
rSrna, which the same king is stated to have built. (Mah^p 
P- ^31}^ 

We find the Manisdma wihaiu mentioned with the ThfipS- 
t^Uh Miriswaeti, and Dakkhina monasterieSr this connection 
indicating that aU w*ere at AnurAdhaputiU Kamttha-Tissa is 
said to have constructed an * edifice ^ over the Mai^oma 
dagaba (Mah,, i. p. 143). and M^^bavan^bhaya I {254-267 
A.T>r) made some repairs at this " edifice/ 

The length and width of the bricks used in the dome of the 
Lankarama dfigaba shows that they are pre-Christian^ notwith¬ 
standing their reduced thickness^ Their length is 17-37 
inches, the width b 8*94 inch^* and the thickness is 2-62 
inches; Bt. is 23-4p and the if^oltime becomes 4*^7 t^^hic inches^ 

It is possible that the original shape of this dJgaba differed 
from that of nearly all the othiir early dagabas in Ceylon, but 
resembled some early Indian works. In its present state the 
dome is a segment of a hemisphere 38 feet wide at the point 
where it leaves the upper cylinder of the three on which it 
rests, above which it rises 15 feet to the tee. This cylinderp 4 

^ Manml Norik^ntral Pr^nc^, by R_ W. lovm. 

P 538. 

* Aimual Report lor 18^. p. 
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feet high, is no wider than the dome, and thus does not (oral a 
ledge round it as in the other early works, but is in reality a 
continuation of the dome, ^tth a vertical side. Of the other 
two cj’linders the lowest one is 44 teet 2 inches m 
and 3 feet 8 inches high, and the middle one 40 feet wide and 

4 feet I inch high. 

The tee was 9 feet 8 inches square without the phnth, and 
like the others was probably originally faced with post-an rtu 
work:> although in an iUiistration taken ftom a pbotograp < 
in Fergusson^s Hisiory of Indian and EasUrn ArchU^c^urc^ 
published in 1876 (p. 194) Jt b with only two pilasters 

at each side of the face and a circular son emblem in the centre. 
If its width then was the same as when Mr, Smither measured 
it in 1877 its total height v^as some S feet. It is not known if 
the spire had a chatta. As the dagaba Ls only twice mentioned 
after its erection the omission of the historians to refer to such 
a terminal cannot be taken to prove that it had not this usual 
ornament^ which was also a magical protection ftom evil 
The height of the dSgaba was found by Mr^ Smither to be 33 
feet 7 inches: he thought it may have been more than 5^ 
feet when complete. 

Like the Thuparama dagaba and the Amhatthala dSgal^ 
at Mihintalc* this work is surrounded by disengaged thin 
graceful monolithic pillars, with separate ornamental capitals. 
While the ThtipSrflma dagaba had four rows of them that at 
the Lank^ama had only three* The inner row consisted of 
square at the low^ part and octagonal above, each 16 
feet S inches high; the middle toat had a8 similar pillarSt ib 
feet 11 inches high, their tops being on a level irith those of 
the inner line^ on account of a drop in the flooring \ and the 
outer row 40 octagonal pQlai^, ra feet 5 inches high^ All 
measure from 11 to 124 inches across^ and they have a general 
resemblance to those at the Thiipitrtoia^ but they have no 
tenons at the top^ The animats carved on the capitai> are 
homed lions in the inner row', sitting lions in the middle one. 
and dwarfs in the outer row^ some of them plajing flutes while 
others dance. 

Although Mr, Smither knew of only the three above- 
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mentioneil structures surroundijd by stone piEars, there may 
be a few others in Ceybu.but they are undoubtedly rare. It 
is possible that some may have had wooden pillais. 


The DAKursTu DA^aba 

There was only one other monastery in Anur;Ldhapura at 
which a d^aba of considerable ske was built at an early date. 
This was the Daktitiu or Dakkbina wihara, whose dilgaba lay 
at the southern extremity ol a cnrv'ed north and south line 
passing from the Abhaya-giri, at the northern end, by the 
Thup^ama^ and Ruw'anw'aeU digabas. Until Mr. Bell's 
ejccavatiom disclosed its real character it wns merely a high 
tumulTjs^like mound completely overgrown with bushes and 
trees, and popularly supposed to mark the grave of the Tamil 
king El&raj who was killed by Duttha-GSmiijii at the capture 
of the city: although the MaJiavansa p. 99) says dearly 
enough that he w^as cremated and a tomb was built over his 
ashes at the ^pot where he fell ^ uear the southern gate of the 
city/ the position of which has been already pointed out. 

The account of the construct ton of the monastery is con¬ 
tained in the following words (Mah-i k p- ^32). "Of the eight 
warriors [chiefs of Watta-Gamini] the one nrutied Uttij'U built 
to the soutbw'urd of the town the w'ihara called Dakkhina 
wih^ru/ This statement is repeated in the Dipavansa (p. 
210) ; and it will be observed that the erection of the dlgaba 
is not alluded to ; but this does not prove that it was not built 
then, as these two histories similar ly do not record the building 
of the much more important Jetavana dagaha. 

Kanittha-Tissa (165-193 a.d.) is stated (Mah.* i, p. 143) to 
have constructed a covering for this dagaba; but in the 
Dipavansa he is said to have built the digaba. There is thus 
aji element of doubt as to the exact age of the structure* which 
one would rather expect to have been erected w^hen the wih^a 
vras esUbUshed- 

The other reference to it are found in the Mahavansa. King 
V 5 h£raka-T^a (215-337 a-o.) is recorded to have caused the 
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chatta of the Dakkhiriamiila dagaba, which appears to be 
this oaep to be repaired along with those at some other import- 
ant stmctiires ; and the sub-king Kassapa is stated to have 
destroyed and rifled the dagaba during the reign of Aggab^hi 
Ill (624“64 o a.i>). He appears to have restored it again after 
he succeeded to the throne. 

Id such a case as this must look to the bricfe for some 
light upon the question as to the period when the dagaba was 
really built. They average 16 36 inches longi B iS inches wide, 
and 2^31 inches thick * Bt. is and the contents 309 cubic 
inches. It will be seen at once that these dimensitms dosdy 
agree with those of the Jetavana digaba; and they also un¬ 
mistakably indicate a date after the Christian era. For this 
reason I accept the statement of the Dipavansa that the 
dagaba was built near the end of the second century a.o. 
This is the more likely since no dlgabas of any considerable 
size appear to have been constructed by others than the 
munarchs of the country* 

As to the sbziilarity of the sizes of the bricks at tMg work and 
the Jeta^'ana d^uba, which was erected fully a century later, 
it mav be surmised that the dimensions adopted late in the 
second centcny continued to be employed, with slight varia¬ 
tions^ throughout the third century* 

This d^aba has only been partly excavated by Mr^ BelL 
In his Report for iSqS^ p. 5,^ he refers to three basal platloiTos 
round it and mentions that traces of one of the ornamental 
wShalkadas had been found. A flanking pillar belonging to 
one of these has the usual male and female guardians on one 
side in faUe relief, and on another face u decorative tree sur¬ 
mounted by' a bird with a crest and raised wings, like those 
on the pillars at the Thup^flma dagaba. Mr* BeH states that 
the drcumference of the dome^ which b bell-shaped* is 464 
feet, approximately; thus its diameter was about 148 feet 
at the top of the basal platforms. At the base of the outer¬ 
most platform the diameter was about 179 feet 6 inches* There 
were no detached stone pUlais round the dagaba. The tee was 
about 38 feet square, or very nearly a quarter of the diameter 
of the dome. 
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The Kiribat Dag aba 

At three and a half miles north of the Ruuanwaeli d^aha, 
and thus outside the dty, there is another now termed the 
Kiribati ' Ifillc-ria?/ cMgaba, Although Mr. BeU considered 
it to be ^ one of the oldest of the large dagabas at Anura* 
dhapura/ ^ the size of the bricks dug out olthe shaft that was 
suak by him down its axis is condusive evidence against its 
early date, if they ate sinulnr to those in the rest of the structure- 
They are 6-80 inches wide and 2 26 thick, Bt. being 15-4- These 
are the dimensions of bricks used in the repairs of the " tee * 
at the little PabuSu d^aba at Polannamwap and they probably 
belong to nearly the same period as the ruins of the so-called 
Wijayarama monasterj^^ which is itKir the Kiribat dagaba. 
Mr Bell has proved that this monastery is a work of the 
ninth centur\' A-d,“ The dlgaba is now a mere tumulus. 
Mr. Bell found that it was built on a raised platform 204 feet 
square, paved with bricks. It had the usual three basal 
platforms, each about 2 feet 6 inches high and wide i and it 
had a diameter of 135 feet. 

OTHER EARLY DAGABAS 
The MahiyANGARA DAgaba. 

The Mahavan^ (i. p. 5) records that a d^lgaba 30 cubits high 
was constnreted by Uddhachulabhay^a, a younger brother 
of Devanam-piya Tbsa, at Mahiyangana^ to endose one 12 
cubits high erected there by " Saiabhu, disciple of the Thera 
Sariputta' immediately after the death of Buddha» in which 
was enshrined a collar bone of the Teacher- This 

latter d^gaba was said to be built over one formed of eraeraJtb 
which was supposed to hold a handful of Buddha's * pure blue 
locks," presented by tjm to the god Sumana, ’ the chief of 
the devas/ that is, ^akra, on his vfeif to convert the YakkhaSn 
Dutdia- 4 l f?Tnm f during the early part of his war against the 
forces of Elflra endosed these in a larger dlgaba So cubits high. 
The chatta was repaired by Voharaka-Tissa (215-237, a-D.}^ 

* AimiiAl Report lor 1692, p. 

• Arch. Survuy of Ceylon. Sixth fYoi^Feas Report, p. 9- 
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r have not visited the place, and the only account which 
I have of the dagaha. is the short one given of its state in 1848 
by Sir Emerson Tennent, in which he says.' It is a huge semi¬ 
circular mound of briclcw'ork, three hundred and sixty feet in 



Fic, T!w aiahiyanfatta DSgaba. 

{rrvm C;. 


ctrcuiufereiice and still 0fi6 hmidred feet high, bat so niiich 
decayed at the top that its original oatline is no longer ascer^ 
tamable. WTien Spilberg, the Dutch admiral, saw it on his 
way to Kandy in 1602 it vi^ comparatively perfect, as white 
as marble, and sunnoimted by a gilded pi],?Taniii" ^ 

The Mah^vansa merely states that it was re-plastered by 
King Par^raraa-Bahu VI (1410-1462 a.d.). Through the tlnd- 
ness of Dr. C. G. Seligmann I am able to give an illustratioti 
taken from his photographs of this dagaba, which shows its 
present state {Fig. No^ &8). 

The Kaelaxiva Daoaba 

Another very early dSgaba was erected at Kaela^iya wih^ 
by King YatthaJa-Tissap nephew oi DevOnam-piya Tissa, 
probably before the end of the third ceiitur>' b.c. (R 5 j., p^ 

It commemorated the site where Buddha was feasted by 
Mam-Akkhifca, the Naga king of Kaek^^'a. 

^ Ctyhm, rnd Ed., YbL h, p. 42 i« 
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Although the monastery is occasionally mentioned in the 
histories, I believe the dagaba is only thrice referred to. The 
diatta was repaired by Voharata-Tissa (215-237 A.u.). The 
digaba wars seriously damaged in the reign of the Tamil king 
Magha (1215-1236 and was restored by Wijaya-Bshu 

III {1236-1240 A.n,}. His son ParSJerama'-BShu II (1240- 
J275 A.D.) then paved the coitrt*yard, or part of it. round the 
diguba. 

The only other record with which 1 am acquainted is con¬ 
tained in Dr. E. Miiller's inscription No. 162, in which it is 
stated that King Dharma Par£krama*Bahu of Kotta, who 



Fiti* S9- Tire 


according to it bcgsiu liis rdgn m isciS a.d., caused the dagaba 
to be restared and plastered. 

Tbe dagaba was again restored in its present form in 1779, 
probably, so far as regards the dome, according to its original 
shape. Its outline is of the tj^pe technically known in Ceylon 
as the ' HeapKjf-Paddy * shape. It forms the end section 
of a wide cone with slightly convex sides, and is perhaps the 
earliest example of this class of dagabaSp It has no wabal- 
kadas. For the following particulars 1 am indebted to mea¬ 
surements and photographs which Mr. R. S, MaePhai]^ of 
the Irrigation Department, was good enough to obtain for me- 
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The digaba rests an three narrow circular basal platforms, 
the diameter at the base of the lowest one being ro6 feet loj 
inches. The top of this platform is 2 feet 6 inches less in 
diameter. The top of the middle platform is 98 feet in dia¬ 
meter, and that of the upper one is 92 feet i| inches in diameter. 
The lovi*est one is 3 feet 5 inches high, the middle one 4 feet 3 
inch», and the upper one 4 feet 2 inches. 

The total height is 88 or 90 feet,^ the former being the 
measurement on a photograph, and the Utter being calcuUted 
from the shadow of the stmcture. The dome is 85 feet 7 
inches in diameter at the top of its basal moulding, v^hich is 
2 feet high; it s 46 feet 8 inches high by the photograph, 
according to which also the tee is about 19 feet 6 inches wide 
and 4 feet 9 inches high. The base of the spire, sunil^ly 
measured, is 3 feet 3 inches high and 13 feet 6 inches wide, 
above which the spire and its brass pinnacle, which U ter¬ 
minated by a glass point, rise 2t feet 6 inches. The iUnstration 
(Fig. No, 89) shows the general shape. 

Tht: DIgha-vapi D.^g.aba 

A large dSgaba was built at DighaHvapi by Saddha-TUsa, 
the brother of Duttha-GSmini. This was a very important 
station in south-easstem Ceylon, w'here Saddha-Tissa was 
stationed for a considerable period before he became king. 
The dagaba built to mark the spot where Buddha seated 
hi mself on the occasion of his last visit to Ceylon. It is not 
mentioned again in the histories. 

There is said to be a large dagaba in the neighbourhood of 
the t ank now called Kandiya-Kaitu, which is almost certainly 
the anrient IKgha-vapi. I have not had an opportunity of 
visiting the place, which, however, is likely to repay the trouble 
of an examimtion. 

llajor Forbes * quoted a note of BertoUcci’s regarding it, 
according to which the ruin was discovered in iSio. ‘The 
size of the building is gigantic . . , the cone forming the 

1 The reaident monk itatcfl the height to be 6 b Butdit-riyaw^. 

* carppiitjeT'a cubits/ an evident mislnkc for or " ciibit?-^ 

* EItvffn in C^hn, Vol. p. lootnotjCr 
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pagoda [dagabaj is entirely covered vidth brick and mortar; 
its basis is about one (juarter of a mUe in circumference, and 
the top and side are planted [overgrow-n] with large trees/ 

The Idikatu Dagaba 

King Kalakauiu-Tissa [40-20 B.c,) constructed ‘ a beautiful 
stone Thupa' in front of a ball which he built' near the Alihin- 
tale monastery'.' The structure now called the Idikato 
( Needles ) dSgabaj at the base of the Mihintalehill, is beUeved 
to be this dagaba, although the upper work is of brick. The 



Fig. Thff fiiikatn 


historians do not mention its original name, and I believe never 
afterwards refer to it. In a fine inscription cat on two up¬ 
right slabs at the side of the great flight of steps ^ which 
lead ap the lifiluntaJe hill, MahmdalV (975^^1 a.d.) tetmed 
it the Kafu Aiaha Sieya, and ordered its repair. 

It isj^built in a small stoiie^paved court-^’ard^ measuring 
about 38 by 40 feetp which is raised five feet above the ground 
l«vd, and supported at the sides by an excellently cut revet- 

^ Sonjp booka stAts ttua,t these vtsps number t^^oa. but thu ia 
fcrraneoTH* That number ia oiiJy applicable to the whole at the s.tep« 
on all poxtg of the hill, the motilES say. 
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ment wall, with hold mouldings. A quadi^tal stone moulding 
i6t inches high encloses the floor of this court. 

This dagaba was evidently of the modem bell shape, and 
it is possibly the earliest one of this form which i.s known in 
Ceylon. Iii ^ appears probable, the upper part was hetni- 
spherical, the height to the top of the dome may have been i6 
feet. Fur 6 feet lo inches the face-work consists of a senes 
of well-cut stone moulding. There are no basal platforms, 
but three are clearly indicated by mouldings which project 
beyond the others. Above this the structure is of brick. The 
diameter at the base is a? feet 4 inches, and at the top of the 
mouldings about 18 feet. Nearly all the upper part is broken 
down, as shown on my sketch- As usual, rectangular stone 
flower altars were fixed at the four cardinal points, close to the 
base oi the mouldings. A single flight of steps 6 feet 10 inches 
wide, on the west side, led to the daguba platform. 

Around this building there are the remains of a large and 
very regularly arranged monastery, the dagaha being near the 
south-eastern comer of it. The whole is endt^ by a well 
built waU of uncoursed stone, four feet thick, with a coping of 
stone laid transversely. All the stones are wedged and slightly 
cut. the lower ones being squared and dressed on the beds and 
joints. Such a work as this wall is quite exception^ in Ceylon, 
nearly all the enclosing walls of monasteries being built of 
brick In the illustration the Maha Saeya and the .Aet dagaba 
are to be seen on the hill in the background. 

TBE AMB-tTrUALA D.thABA 

This dagaha on the Mihintale hill was creeled hy King 
Maha-dathika Maha-Naga {y-21 a.d.), and is believed to mark 
the spot where the Buddhkt apostle Mahmda, the ^on of the 
Emperor ASoka, stood when Dfivanatn-piya Tissa first him. 
A headless and armless statue near it. facing the dagaba. is 
traditionally said to represent the king and to mark his own 
position on that occasion. It has no ornaments cjo the chest or 
Waist, and the sole clothing is a plain cloth from the waist to 
the ankles. VSTren Mr. Smitber examined it the head was 
there, and he wrote of it (p. tt) that the * head-dress consists of 
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a plain and slightly elevated pear^haped cap encircled by a 
jewelled bcind or diadem ; the ears are adorned with peadant 
ear-ringB, and the neck with a jewelled neck-piece. The base 
b carved to represent an expanded lotus flower and it b 
precisely similar in design to 
that found at the Thup^- 
rama dlgaba/ Three octa¬ 
gonal pillars round it evi¬ 
dently supported a canopy 
over it. 

It is recorded that alter 
building the d^aha Maha- 
Naga held a great festival at 
which festoons of lajups were 
hung round the dagaba. Fig. ^t. 

Twenty-four thousand Th* Ambatthiia 
monks are said to have 

been present at this great celebration (Mah.^ i, p. ij6). 

King Kanittha-Tbsa constructed an ^ edifice' over thb 
d^aba; possibly this was repaired by M^bavapoAhhaya I 
(254-267 We may assuiue that the structure was rifled 

during the Tamil domination in the eleventh and thirteenth 
centuries^ and that it was repaired, like the other principal 
dJIgabas, by the two ParaJcrama-BShiis. It is now coiupletely 
restored, and the early work h covered by a coat of plaster^ 
like that at the Thupartma di^aba. It is said to be 
built of stone. Its shape is intennediate between the Bell 
and the Heap-of-Paddy* 

According to Mr* Smither its present dimensions are as 
follows :—The diameter of the dome at the top of the basal 
platiortn, or plinth, on which it rests b ajfeet, the plinth being 
6 feet wider at its base. The height to the crown of the dome 
b stated by bini to be 20 feeL but it measures only iS feet on a 
photograph hy Messrsn Skeen and Co*^ of Colombo, from wrhich 
Fig. No* 91 b reduced. The height of the square tee b 3 feet 
in the photograph, and its side, ejcdusive of rnouldin^t 
hj feet long. The spire rises about 9I feet higher, of which 
its cylindrical base occupies 3 feet 9 inches* The dJlgaba 

Y 
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rests on a platform 97 feet in dimntfterp whicb ts raised four 
feet above the ground level, and is supported by a brick wall. 
There arc no w^halkad^ I these omnmental structures were 
confined to the five Anuradhapura dagabos already described. 

Tbis dagaba h suirutuided by two drd^ of slender momi- 
lit hie octagonal pillars, 12 feet high, the capitals of whidi are 
decorated with a procession of lions or harisas marching to the 
left (w'bich would be their own right wben facing front)* or a row 
of dwnrfs facing front. They have no tenons on the top : and 
whether the roof afterwards raised over the building rested 
m them or not, they appear to have been erected chiefly in 
order to tarry the festoons of lamps that were hung from them 
at festivals. In shape they bear a close resemblance to those 
of the ThuparsLma dagaba. 

The Aet DAGAa\ 

On the summit of the highest rocky point on the Mihintale 
hill a small structure p culled the Aet (Tusk-elephants) cMgaba 
was built by an early ruler whose deed is not specially recorded 
in the histories. There are, howeverp some references to 
the digaba in mscriptions. 

On the side of a slab at the Thuparama dilgaba an inscrip¬ 
tion in lettef^ resembling those used by Wasabha (66-110 a-d.) 
ends Aii c{e^}laki paca jam dini^ the meaning of which appear? 
to be ^ At the Aet dagaba he gave (ane w^) the former decayed 
(work).' The name of the king is not visible on the stone. The 
words are quite clear, and the first tw'o prove that structure 
wa_s already in existence when the inscription was cut. 

Another very much worn inscription on the upright face 
of a rock near the d%aba, on the side of the path to it^ cut in 
letters resembling those of the large rock iii.scription of King 
Gamini-Abhayn, * the son of a king called Naga and grandson of 
one calkd Tissap lower down the hiU, ends padayu dim\ 
He gave the diigaba steps/ It appears to refer to the last 
flight of steps for ascending to the pLatform of the dagaba. 
The name of the king who made the grant is * Naka Maha¬ 
raja : he may be the Siri-Naga II (245-247 a.d,) who s 
Dt* E. Moilin 'b .t iviPififir jHseriftti&ns ib CiyioH. No. so. 
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incntioncd as the father of the king in the lower inscripticm, 
if Dr. E. Muller's idenlth cation of ite author as H^havariul- 
bhaya I t$ correct. 

The repair of the dSgaba is referred to in the long inscriptioii 
of Mahinda IV/ which was specially devoted to recording the 
king's orders regarding the management of the services and 
funds of the Act wihira. at that time evidently a very important 
establishment. We Icam from it that the Aet and Idikatu 
monasteries were connected, and were held by monks who 
belonged to the Abhaya-giri Community, They were inde¬ 
pendent of the other two large Mihintale wihaias at which were 
the dagabas previously described. 

On such a high and exposed site the t%aha would be 
extremely liable to be damaged by thunderstorms, and it is 
not Surprising to find bricks of three or four periods employed 
in the lower part of the work. Some are of almost the same 
siae as those in the inner room of the budding termed the 
Dalada Maligiwa, ‘ the Palace of the Tooth-RcUc/ at Aimra- 
dhapura. and thus may have been burnt early in the fourth 
century, possibly by M^gbasano^bhaya II, who is described 
as evincing great interest in the Mihintale monasteries. 

I have met with no reference to the constructioii of this 
dSgaba, unless it is one of the ten which were buUt on the 
hill by Wasabha. according to the Dipavansa (p. 216), There 
are a few brick fragments at it which are three mchfg ; 
if they were burnt for it they must indicate that it is of pre- 
Christian date, but the5’ may have been brought from some 
rtuned building for use bi the repairs, 

I have no measurements of its dimensions; it is a very 
small work, and only of interest on account of its situation and 
Mahinda's inscription. 

THE TISSA DAGABAS 

Regarding the group of early works—the MahSnoga, 
Yatthala, Sanda-giri, and Maenik digabas—built at Ttsan, 
the ancient Mfigatna, in the Southern Province • little definite 

* Mailer* op. No, 13 1 * 

* Sec Fig. Ko_ jjfs for thmt podtiaDV. 
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infomtation is available. The original shaipe of the upper 
part of their superstructures is lost* but on account of their 
early date it may be assumed that all. with the exception of the 
Maerdk dilgaba, had more or less hemispherical domes* with 
the usual tee, and a spire with a chatta temunaL All are 
without W'ahaJkadas or surrounding piUars. 

The dimemions of the bricks used in these four digabas and 
another small unnamed one near the high level channel from 
the tank, throw some light on the period when they were built. 
They are given in inches in the following table. 





Thlcki»i». 

Bt. 

CciaLHiifi. 

dilgaba. . 

17-35 

S+S4 

3-8 j 

as 

434 

d^aba . 

17-85 

364 


35 

447 

Smidl dJIgaba 

17^6 

gpii 


36 

443 

Sanda-giri d^gabii . 

17-14 

^’67 

a-Sx 

24-4 

41S 


16-37 


2-do 

24-3 

-♦ti 


It is clear that the sizes of the early brides used at Thsa 
were much more uniform than those at Anuridhapura i and 
this being so they may indicate that the Ihfaenik or ' Gem ' 
digaba was erected by the king who constructed the Sanda- 
giri, the * Moon-^hill/ or his son; and that probably both these 
works are of somewhat later date than the first two in the 
list. The evidence afforded by the bricks is thus In favour of 
the statement in the Pujavaliya that Sanda-giri dates from 
the time of Kikavanm-Tissa, that is* early in the first tialf of 
the second century B.c. TheDMtuvansa, hnwevor* attributes 
the constmetidu of the Sanda-giri wihSra to King Maha- 
Naga. The later monarch may have added the dagaba to it. 

Tice Mauanaga Dagaba 

The first dagaba constructed there was undoubtedly the 
largest one, at the NiSga MahSrSma monastery, which was biiii t 
by King Mahii-Naga^ the brother of Devinam-piya Tis&a. 
The Maliavansa records his founding of tbut wihSjB ‘ bearing hb 
own name ' (i, S3) * it was therefore built early in the second 

half of the third century b.g* If I remember aright^ I was 
informed that it enshrined the right temple bone of Buddha, 
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but the DhStuvansa, which gives many particulars of the 
Tissa works, does not contain this statement. 

The superstructure of the dagaba was repaired or raised 
by King IJa-Naga (38-44 A.D.), who left an inscription recording 
his work on a stone that is now replaced in the dagaba, but 
was previously seen by Dr. Paul Goldschmidt, who copied the 
inscription.^ 



Fig. Tbf jw^hana ga jyagktiGi. 


King V5hamJca,-TisBa {2I5“237 a.b.) repaired the ch^tta 
on the spite (Mnji,, L ^ 44 )^ During the Sola douiinatiou 
in the eleventh century this and the other dJ^abas at Tissa 
" that belonged to the three Fratcmities ^ wre broken into. 
The next Sinhalese king, Wijaya-Bahn I {1065-1120 a.d.) 
restored them. 

They all appear to have been rifled agaiUp more thoroughly 
than on the previous occasion, dming the reign of the Indian 
king Magha {1215-1336 A-D.), and apparently were not after¬ 
wards restored. The tradition of this desecration ha^ been 
preserved locally. 

In tS83, when I first tdsited Tissa, the restoration of the 
Afah^^a diigaba had made considerable progress under the 
supervision of the incumbent of the wDiilra, by means of the 
subscriptions of the mrmerons pLtgrm^ whofiocked there from 
the Southern and Western Provinces at the annual festivals: 
' t>r, E. ^luller^i Anciemi IwsmpUcns in Cwyi&m, No. 4^ 
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and the outer shell of the dome was atready rebuilt. It had 
three basal ledges, above which it appeared to be nearly vertical 
for several feet in height, the whole dome being apparmtly 
almost a hemisphere. A square tee was afterw'ards built, 
and a spire was being added when I last saw the work (see 
Fig. No. This was subsequenOy completed. 

The method adopted for raising the materials for the super¬ 
structure Wins probably the same primitive one which was 
employed by the pre-Christian constructors. A long ladder 
of sticks and bamboos was erected up the surface of the dome, 
and on this a continuous line of men stood, each receiving the 
materials—bricks or mortar—from the man below, and handing 
them to the man above, \rfthaiit moving from his post. At 
one time about ^venty men were employed in this chain, all 
W'orking without remuneration for the sake of acquiring' merit * 
which would benehcially affect their prospects in their next 
existence. I suggested the use of a winch fixed on the pave^ 
ment, but the old-fashioned method of their ancestors w'as 
adhered to. 

On some of the bricks of the hugest sice I found letters 
engraved by the brick-makers before they were burnt. These 
were of the angular type which marks the earliest period of 
writing in Ceylom 

Through the kindness of Mr* T. Hamer, of the Iriigation 
Department, I am indebted to the Irrigation Guardiaii at Tissa 
for the following dimensions of this diigaba os now restored. 

The diameter at the base is 164-5 feet. Above this there arc 
three cylindrical platforms forming narrow^ step^ round the 
dome ; the low'est step is 6 feet high and 4 feet wide, the 
second one 4 feet liigh and feet wide, and the upper one 2 
feet high and 4 feet wide. The diameter of the dome, deduced 
from the circumference, like other diameters given, is 140-7 
feet. The dome is 86 feet high. The tec is verv wide, and is 60 
feet square,a si^ which agrees with my own photograph. 11 is 
said to be 20 feet high^ but in my phot^j^apb measures only 13 
feet. The base of the spire is 53-4 feet in diameter and 15 feet 
high. The spire tapers for 41 feet* being 45-8 ieet in dia¬ 
meter at the bottom. The gilt finial is iil- feet highr The 
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total height thus becomes 165 feet. The height of the dome 
closely foIIoAvs the Omon givea below* which would require it 
to be 84-4 feet highu 

The Sat^dagiri DAgaba, the next in siie to the MahSuagu 
dlgaboL, has becorae a mere high tumiilus4ike mound partly 
overgrown with jungk and trees. I have no detaib of it^ 

TiiE Yatthaxa Dagaba 

I possess no measuremerits of the Yatth^la dagaha, the 
repair of which was begun w’hcn T was at Tissa. It is some* 
what larger than the Mae^ dilgaba. Its construettoii Is 
credited by the DhAtuvansa to King MahA-N§ga. i^d the 
shte of the bricks used in it affords some corroboration of this 
statement. Possibly it was completed by his son Yatthala- 
Tissa, with whom the name seems to connect it. 

This dagaba had a deep vertical cut made by treasure 
seekers; it passed entirely through the upper part of the dome^ 
which appeared to be of the usual hemispherical shape. The 
wh 'le inner work thus disclosed showed no mark, of a rebuilding 
sue has is recognised even'w^heie by the employment ol a large 
proportion of broken bricks, or bricks of a later date thatt 
those used in the original work. All w^cre whole bricks of the 
same large size, and on many of them letters of the very 
earliest ty'pe, with the long attached vow^els, some of which 
perhaps do not occur elsewhere in Ceylon with letters of thb 
early form, were inscribed, nr in a few ii^tances impressed by 
wooden stamps, before thej^ were burnt. A series of theso 
bricks was sent by me to the Colombo Museum. 

At first I supposed that these letters were the initials of the 
various brickmakers ; but now I feel little doubt that they 
were the imtiols of pious persons who paid for their manufacture 
and presented them to the builders of the dagaba, as an 
act of religious merit. If stamped letters and letters written 
in quite different styles are the initiaJs of separate names, I 
found more than eighty persons represented. 

WTien the restoration of the YatthaJa dUgaba was begun 
in 1883, the surrounding dibris was first removed^ and in it were 
found several articles of great interest* which had been taken 
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out of the relic-diambET by the treasure seekers, and had 
evidently been thrott-n aside as valueless. That they fonned 
pvirt of the originaJ contents of the rehc^room, as it was ieit 
hy MahS-Naga or his son, is rendered most probable by 
the fact that among them were two small moderately thick 
Purgjias, or silver coins of the early Indian t>pe, one nearly 
square and the other of a more iiregnlar shape, without punch 
marks. They resembled some unpuuched coins of this kind 
found in India, which date from a period considerably ante¬ 
cedent to the Christian era. There was also the greater part 
of an engraved cornelian gem, which had been set in a signet 
ring, and which is considered at the British Museum to belong 
possibly to the third century B.c.j and to be certainly pre- 
Christian. I describe and illustrate it below, in a chapter on 
the earhest coinage of Ceylon (see Fig. 156), 

The other articles found at the d%aba were four small 
relic-caskcts or cut from gems. One {Fig. No. 93J 

was a clny soberyl, another (Fig. No. 96) an amethyst or purple 
CTj^taJ^ and the other two were of rock crystal^ one (Fig. NOi 
94) being brownish in colour, and the other {Fig. No. 95) quite 
clear. They are all now replaced in the new relic-chamber^ 
the restoration of this dagaba having been completed some 
years ago; but I was able to makedravrings of them which 
are of value as illustrating some of the early types of dagabas. 

Each karanduwa represented a dagaba with either one or 
two basal platforms, but only two were provided with a tee. 
The smallest one w^as especially \'^uuible as the only example in 
Ceylon of a d4Ea.ba with a spire surmounted by a ebatta, the 
horizon taJ extension of which is of coarse exaggerated in this 
stopper. XhebfoiATi crystal had a lathe-turned stopper form¬ 
ing aplain spire of rfrcalar section, tajjering so as to fitacrurately 
into the eyiindncaj hollow which is drilled for receiving the 
relics. The stoppers of the other two karanduw'as were not 
discovered. 

Each reUc'Case is provided with a tubular well, drilled into 
the stone from the top^ as shown in dotted Ihu^ in the illustra¬ 
tions ; and in the smallest one two flakes of gold in which the 
rehes were envEdoped, making small packages about the slie of a 
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grain of wheat, were found in siiu, aJthough the relics them¬ 
selves had disappeared—miraculoiislyr according to the opinion 
nf the Buddhist monks of the place, who with many others 
believed that true relics of this nature are only visible to arhats 
royal personages. 

The Mae NIK Dag aba 

The Mae^ digaba has been restored in recent years, and 
1 was informed by the Committee in charge of the work that 
the ancient dimensions would be adhered to^ The Irrigation 
Guardian at Tissa has been good enough to send me the 
following particulars of its size. 

It rests on three basal i^Unders as usual, which form steps 
round it ; the low^est one is 3 feet high and 2 feet wide, the 
middle one 2 feet high and 2 feet wide, and the upper one feet 
high and 2 feet wide. The diameter of the lowest one b 6 q 
feet. The base of the dome is 51'g feet in diameter. The 
lower part of the dome seems to be vertical for a short distance^ 
up to a fillet or band wrhjch passes round the dagaba \ above 
this it b probably hembphcricaL The tee is 12 feet square 
and 5 feet high ; the cylindrical base of the spire is 6 feet high, 
and the finiai is 8 feet high* The total height is to be 
So feet. 

I believe that the construction of this dagaba is attributed 
to DutOku-Gamim ; the size of the bricks used in it does not 
Contradict this date. He or his father may have built it. 

The S^MAVATt Dagasa 

According to the Dhfltuvansa* Abhaya, king of the Giri 
district and son-in-law of KUcavaj^i^-Tbsa, built a dSgaba 
in his part of the hill region, and cdled it the Somavati 
dagaba« after his wife Sdtnadevi, 

Its site is unknown. The old writer did not mention its 
size, but he stated that it had the usual three basal platforms, 
and Was of the * Bubble * shape^ that is, hembphericaL 

The SEhuvila DAcaba. 

The greater paxt of the Dh^tuvansa is devoted to the his¬ 
tory of the relics deposited in thk dAgaba, and to an account 
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of its erection, and the ccremoni^ held in connection with 
it. It is near the right bank of the Mahawaehgangap and to 
the north of the Vemkal branch of that river. It con¬ 
structed by Kakavanna-Tis5a to enshrine the forehead relic 
and a hair relic of Buddha. Although there are now 
no Buddhists in that district, the Inhabitants of which are ah 
Tamils, or the so-called * Moormen/ ^ some SinhaJe^e of other 
parts of the island still make pilgrimages in order to w^orship 
at this site. 

According to the old work, which no doubt preserves, even 
although it considerably amplifies, an older account that, from 
the quotations, Tvas evidently written in the Pali language^ 
the forehead reUc was first brought to Tissa in the reign of 
MahS-NSga, w^ho erected a reliC'house for it in the neighbour¬ 
hood of his palace—* neither near nor far ' away. It re¬ 
mained there until the last years of Kakavanra-TisEa, who 
was infomied that it was his duty to fnifii a prophecy tluit be 
w-^ould enshrine it in a digaba at SeruvUa, then the capital c^f a 
subsidiary king—doubtless one of the * Paitimakas ^ of the 
early inscriptions. 

He and his queen Wihara-Devi proceeded to the spot in a 
magnificent procesi^ioTi in order to caiT>^ out the work, after 
first handing over the charge uf the government to his son 
DuUha-Gamini. In order to fijc upon the correct position for 
the structure he resorted to a peculiar device. Two pairs of bulls 
were decorated with flowers and allowed to proceed alone in 
the jungle. They w'ere found together in the mommg at a 
rock which was adopted as the site of the dagaba after the same 
result had followed similar experiments ivith a horse and an 
elephant. 

The Idng found ^me diificuitj' In providing all the bricks 
for the work< but Sakka, that is, India, was good enough to 
relieve him of this trouhle by sending V'bsakamma, the general 
builder of the gods, to make them for him, 

* Although thp MoonnFn d£ Oylan have been stateU to be descendl^d 
Indian Dravjdlaiu who had adopted MuhammadaiiffiizL, I ba\’e 
the beat Aathority lor paying that Ambn frerm Western Ainhla claiin 
a tncial a^tdty with them, juid sttli occasionilUy ssettln amnog them. 
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WfTien the relic-chamber in the upper part of the staicture 
was ready for the rislics. the king carried the forehead relic 
oti his head and deposited it in it* and afterwards the queen 
similarly placed the hair relic in the room. After every one 
had put iti the relic-room the jewelleiy and omaments on his 

person^ the chamber was closed by being covered with a stone 
slab, 

Thcdagaba had three basal platforms, and was of the ^ Bubble' 
shape; its dimensions are not stated. A wihSra was also 
built at the spot and liberaJty endowed. The book describes 
its formal gift to the Community of Monies at a great festival 
at which Abbaya, the king^s son-m-law, and other pritices were 
present; and the words doabtless show us the orthodox method 
of making such grants, A large concourse of monks was 
there* and before these witnesses the king poured water over 
the right hand of the superior monk present. Then, in the 
wordi of the DhStuvansa, ' afterwards the king made known 
(the gift of the temple), saying* ** (My) lord* and members of 
royaj families assembled together, in (accordance with) the 
(usual) airangemeut for causing the acceptance of the wihSra^ 

I have poured the water on the right hand t and the th^ra, 
having heard these w'ords, declared his agreement, sajmig^ 
It is goodp Maharaja," * 

Th£ Nikawae-kakda DAgaba 

High up on the precipitous eastern side of Nikaw^e-kandu, 
a steep rocky hill in the North-western Province* an early 
monastery was established at a series of natural caves. Some 
of these contained statues^ and one had also a small dagaba 
which had been demolished by treasure seekers, so that only 
a little of the lower part remained. Local tradition attributed 
the founding of the monastery to Prince Sali, the son ol King 
Duttha-Camini *; in that case it w^ouJd belong to some date 

A«onli^ to the HohAvmraa, a niraifltfir called Saii, wha may 
printc. btiilt the Sili wiMra during th« irign o{ Wmttn- 
^ . Tt» ftitc u rniknowD ■ M it was not at Anurildliapura It may 
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after the middle of the secood century bx. He appears 
to have been the chief of this part of the country, and two 
sites are pointed out as places at which he dwelt, one on a 
hill near the caves, called GaUgiriya-kanda, and the other 
to the north-w^t, called Raja Angana, where remains of 
various buildings of some importance are to be seen. 

The tradition is supported by the sbes of the bricks in the 
lowest part of the d^aba- They have an awrage length 
of i6^i inches, and a breadth of 816 inches, and a thkkn^s 
of 3-39 inches : Btn is 3 7 6 and the contents 454 cubic Inches. 
The contents indicate a date not later than the first century 
B.C., w'hile the other dimensions probably belong to the period 
extending from the accession of Duttha-Gamim to the early 
part of the first century, this being evidently a time when 
larger dimensions than those of either earlier or later bricks 
were sometimes adopted These bricks resemble those at 
some caves at Nuwara-kanda, in the North-western Province, 
where an inscription was cut which appears to contain a reference 
to Ring Duttha-Gammi,^ These latter bricks are 16-76 mches 
long, 8-76 inch^ wide, and 3^9 thick; Bt- is 37* and the 
contents 454 cubic inches. On this evidence I conclude 
that the d^aba most probably dates from the latter half 
of the second centtny B.d.* or the first quarter of the next 
century. 

In two of the Nikawl^kanda oves, which evidently have 
been abandoned for several conturies, there are twu ancient 
wooden statues, larger than life, protected by a thin coat 
of plaster, one of which tradition identifies as the figure of 
Duttha-G^ini. while the other is believed to be that of his 
son, the supposed founder of the monastery. The former 
statue has the high royal crown* resembUng in general appear¬ 
ance those represented in reliefs at AimTadhapurai whkh 
at least proves that he is a king. A fragment of an inscription 
of about the eleventh centuiy". which was found on a broken 
slab in one cave, may belong to the time when wrorks of restor¬ 
ation were carried out at the caves • and possibly these wooden 

^ Sou TJtJt MiMrluii "So. 5S. 
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tnay be assigned to the same periodJ They tend 
to show that so Jong as eight centimes ago the same tradition 
regarding the founder was current* 

About eight years ago, Sekrattia Thera, the energetic 
superior of the monastery now at the foot of the hillp undertook 
the restoration of the cave ^ihara. Among other preliminary 
work, the heap of bricks in the lower part of the dagaba was 
removed, and it was then discovered that the persons who 
rifled it. possibly the followers of King Magha, had not 
found the true relic-chamber, which was covered by a large 
stone slab in the very bottom of the structure. When this 
was raised the undisturbed contents of the cavity under it 
wrere found to be as fohow;. 

One bead (Fig. No. 106), a little flattened at the ends, belong¬ 
ing to a rosary^ -80 in. long and -86 in. wide* It resembled 
* p^ircelain in appearance, hut is believcxl by Mr. C. H. Read, 
of the British Museum, from my sketch of itp to be of glass. 
Mn Read was good enough to write o! it,—“ Beads of this 
design were m use in many plac^, and at several periods. 
We have some very similar obtained at Akhmim in Egypt- 
doubtless Eg5"ptian make—of an uncertani date, but quite 
old enough to fit in with the date claimed for your Sinhalese 
diigaba. Others very like—N. European make—are comunmly 
found in Merovingian gravid and in the corresponding English 
cemeteries which may be dated as sixth century A-o* Of the 
two the former are more like your description,” The gtotmd 
colour of this bead is whiter in which are waving parallel 
close black lines of varying thickness, except that in two 
irregular patches the cduur is plain deep chrome ydlow. 

One rounded crystal bead (Fig, 105) + i 32 inches long and 
I "12 inches wide. Oite spherical deep blue glass bead, not 
measured but like a small " marble,' One translucent blue 
glass moulded bead (Fig, 99) ^ -72 in, square at the top and 

* lu tbp eftv^ tempit at DambuJla a woocLenilatuis a£ King Nksssuka- 
Mjilla^ whic±i pitibably dateji from the rn -m mpiTi f of the tMrttenth 
ecfituiy. Is In betttr prserva^tiem than these, and ft pnava that in 
a dry site free frcni wbite ants ai^ch wuodec Ggum may last a tlicusand 
yeaig or moie. 
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bottoni^ and similar squares fac^s an the^ ^des at each 

comer, with the mtermediate angles bevelled into iriangnlar 
facets. All the beads were drilled for stringing. 

There were also two pieces of a kind of hard dark bro™ 
aromatic com position ^ cast in moul ds, an d having a fiat bottom 
and a toanded boss on the top, and blut^-lotus petal decoration 
round the sides (Fig. 97). Numerous tiny specks of gold 
were to be seen in them, and, strange to state, they distinctly 
emitted a slight fragrant aroma when I e^vamined them, l“here 
were several other persons present at the time, and all noticed 
and reinarked on thb long-enduring scent. 

Lastly, no le^ than twelve kaiai^du^"^ or relic-cases were 
there, of which ten were dear crystals and tw^o were formed 
of glass, one (Fig, 104) being dark green in colour, and the 
other (Fig, 107) opaque pale green. These were both cast 
in moulds, and were broken when I saw them. All the glass 
except the first-mentioned bead exhibited some iridescence 
on the surface. There was also a clear crystal of a lotus bud 
form (Fig, g8). The iUustrations show the shapes of the 
artides, and the various tj^pes of kajanduw'as. 

The largest crystal rdic:-c;:ase (Fig. no) held, it was so id, one 
hundred and tw'enty minute pearls, all bored, and a tiny frag¬ 
ment of bone wrapped in a piece of thick gold leaf. Each 
of the others was said to have held a similar rdic wrapped 
in gold leaf, and I have given a figure of one rdic (Fig- 100) 
and a gold leaf package (Fig. 101) contatoing another* which 
were produced for my inspection, A much smaller package 
is visible in Fig. loS. AH the cas@ had stoppers, but I was 
not shown those of the glass relic-cases. One of the crystal 
rases (Fig. 103) had a dark blue glass stopper* which was broken 
when r Saw it. All the crystals w'ere admirably cut by the aid 
of a lathe^ There was nothing to indicate whose relics were 
endosed in the cases, or by whom they were deposited 

These relic-cases furnish a valuable set of iUustrations of 
some of the early tj^pes of dagabas- The tubular cavities 
in them are shown by dotted lines. 
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The construction of dagabas has been practised for so 
many centuries in that it is not stiq>iishtg to find that 

there is a recognised Canon which regulates their general 
proportions, although deviations from it occur in every work- 
To what date it belongs is unknown : as it includes the height 
of the chatta it appears to have been written at some period 
not much later than 500 since the histories contain no 
reference to these terminals after the fifth century. 

The Canon is found in a manuscript of which T failed to 
secure a copyj called the W^aiddyanta*-pota, and is written 
in a language which is chiefly Sanskrit, but partly Plli- It 
was copied for me in Sinhalese characters as follows. * 

Thiipcsu taiwn krita panca bliSgam 
tribh^i^ tuQi^ra 

GanthAldlra 

Bubbulak^ DUanyakam 
p ari mJiif ^Tjjiibaia. shi^t vidhom 

ThOpeati tanmi Iqita pjutfa hbagam 
pamiiiia^ catuvisa fabagani 
TrimAla panckrddhakii gaibbtism aihtam 
Catiusurakospb^a yugarddba yiagmain 
ktiJitam punarddba chatrsin 
Vftdaoticatab munibib porattaib. 

' Ha^^ng divided tlie width across the dagaba into five 
parts, (out of them) three parts are the height (of the dome), 
BeU-shape, Chatty-shape, Bubble-shape. Heap-of-Paddy. Ixitus- 
shape, and Nelli (fruit) are the six kinds (of dilgabas). 

^ Having divided the width across the dfigaba into five parts* 
the length (of the dSgaba) is subdivided into twenty^ 
lour parts. For thf* three stories (or necklaces, take) 
five and a half; the chamber (dome) eight; the fotir- 
sided enclosure of the Celestials (devatSs) a couple and 
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a half [ the [other member of the enclosed pair (one 
and a half ; the last six for the spire ] a half more lor the 
chattsu The sage of old prescribed (tbejse proportions) as 
usually practised/ 

The Sinhalese names of the various parts of the dfigaba are, 
pisdwa, or p^sd-walaliu, " the three-story omaments* 
or * the ornamental bangles/ the basal platforms i gucba, " the 
chamber/ the dome ; haiarats k&tuwaf * the sqiiare enclosure/ 
or tee; div&td kotutjs^^ ^ the godlings' endostire," or base of 
the spire ; the spire ; sat, - the umbreUa * or chatta i kopi 
ka^raclia, ' the end of the spirethe pinnacle. 

According to these nileSp we see that the total height of 
a dagaba should be three times the height of the dome, which 
is three-filths of its (widest) diameter. The length of the 
spire is fixed at a quarter ol the total height, or threeniiuarters 
of the height of the dome. The height ol the basal ledges 
would be eleven-sixteenths of the height of the dome t that 
ol the tee five-sixteenths of it; that of the base ol the spire 
three-sixteenths ol It; and that of the chatta one-sixteenth 
of it. As no chatta is now constructed its part is added to 
the height of the base ol the spn:e> making it one-qnarter ol 
the height of the dome. Modem constructors do not mea¬ 
sure these heights vertically on their drawings, bat upon a 
sloping line extending horn the centre of the top of the spire 
to the edge of the lowest ba$al piatfonn. the outemiost line 
of the cirenmference. By this means all the heights will 
be reduced. 

Apparently these were the recognised proportions for d^abas 
of all the six shapes, andth^' usually guide modem d^igners, 
who, however, I have been miomied, commonly add one 
extra part to the height of their domes, w'hich are now alwa}^ 
of the Bell shape, thus making them four-filths instead of 
three-fifths of the diameter. 

WTien we apply these proportions to the pre-Christian wTjrks 
there is usually no agreement with them, e.xcepting sometimes 
in the altitude of the dome, 

* Th^ wonia in bracketa am uccmary ts> makv up the cocrect 
mnuber uf twcTity-fcmr parts. 
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The chief difficulty in testing the heights lies in the uncer¬ 
tainty regarding the length of the ancient cubit. Dr. Davy 
(iSi6-i8;3o) Tomarked that' Carpenters and some other artists 
have meastires of their own. The carpenter*s [mch] 

is equaJ to the space between the second and third joint of 
the fore^finger; and his ti^ad^riyana [carpenter's cubit] h 
composed of twent>'-four mguhs and is divided into four 
parts.'* In ihb case the carpenter's cubit would be about 
two feet long. Twenty years later Major Forbes stated that 
the carpenter's cubit was two feet three inches in lengths’^ but 
the reputed height of the Kaelaiiiyn dagabap restored in 1779, 
does not support this. Captain Robert Knox, writing of 
the measures used in the middle of the seventeenth centuryj 
said, "A Rian is a Cubit, which is with them from the bone 
on the inside of the Elbow to the tip of the fourth Finger. A 
Waddo rian is the CarpenterRule. It is as much as will 
reach from one Elbow to the other, the Thumbs touching one 
the other at the tops^ and so stretching out both Elbows, ® 
At the present day, Sinhalese artizans make these measures 
agree with the English scale by using a riyana of eighteen 
inches, subdivided into inches, and eighths of inches called 
nul, which are again divided into fourths : and a wadit-riyana 
of three feet^ that is, two riyanns. 

The old Pali vocabulaiy^ the Abludhiina-padtpika, has 
three words, kukku, and haUha, as synonyms which 

mean a cnbit, or two spans, vidaUhir The \ddatthi was a 
measure of twelve angidai or hngers i and it will be found on 
trial that twelve fingers' breadths thus measured bj'lay ing the 
hand flat, the usual method in Ceylon, exactly make up the 
length of the span from the end of the extended thumb to 
that of the little finger.* In the Pali edition of the Mjahavaiisa. 
both fmtiha and ratana axe employed in stating the heights 

^ An of tkf lyaetict ttf €^hn, p. 3 / )4 . 1 have corroctcd 

his sprlling of 

* Eifren Yt^n tn Cwykm, p. 22 

^ An HisS>ri£aI of iki Iditnd C^yitm, p. 98. 

* According tfl 'Winslow's Tamil Dictioluuy twvJve fiogera^ breadthsi 
make one span. 
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of the dSgnbaSj these words being alike tnuislated in the Sm- 
haJese edition by the term nymna. Thus it would seem that 
the cubit used in the histories b one of two spans or nearly 
i8 inches : but this is lar from agreement with the actual 
heights of the dagabas. 

1 fouiid that ten men had a mean height of 5 feet 4^ inches, 
and that their average cubit, measured as described by 
Knox, the method always used at the pfresent day, was 17 88 
inches^ 

We may obtain a measurement of the ancient cubit by 
means of the early bricks ; the largest ones are always tertned 
riyAH-g^dol^ * cubit-bricks/ an expression which indicates 
that their length was determined by the meastire of the ancient 
cubit. 

For ascertaining the length in this manner I have taken 
all bricks in my tables the volume of which exceeds 400 cubic 
inches, this being apparently a fairly trustw'orthy mdication 
that they are pre-Christian, and I hnd that the length of those 
Qsed at nineteen different works averages inches* or 

only one-third of an inch less than the length measured on 
the arm. But bricks shrink considerably in drjing* and wc 
do not know wbether it was the length of the brick w+hen 
thus contracted, or the length of the mould in which it was 
formed, that represented the early cubit- If it was the latter 
we should require, with the ordinary clay of Ceylon, an addition 
of at least three-quarters of an inch, or even an inebp to the 
size of the burnt brick in order to arrive at the true length 
of the cubit- It is probablei however, that allowance for 
this shrinkage was made in the size of the mould ^ at the 
Same ratio as in the men I measured, a cubit of 17 ' 5 ® inches 
would be that of men who were 5 feet ji inches high, 
¥chich is very nearly the actual height of the present Kandian 
villagers. 

Notwithstanding this contemporary evidence of the length 
of the early used by the brickmakeni, a comparison of 

the heights of the dagabas given by Mr. Smither with those 
stated in the histories, sho^vs that another cubit must have 
been in use from the eiirhest period. Thus, in the case of the 
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Ruwan'w^eU dagiba. thft total haig^ht, if the cobit were t7j 
inches long, would make the top of tbe lowest chatta, or of the 
pinnacle if there was one originally, only eight feet above 
the tee shoi^Ti in my restoration: and at the Abhaj'a- 
giri the pinnacle would be inside the existing remains of the 
spire. 

Nor is this difference between the existing and the former 
recorded measurements merely due to the inaccuracy of the 
latter. When we seek evidence of the length of the other 
enbit we are confronted by one striking fact. No one an 
take many measurements of the ancient works in Ceylon 
without being astonished at the frequent occasions on which 
these are found to he an exact number of English feet. For 
buildings, such sizes as 36 feet by 24 feet, or 18 feet by la 
feet, or measurements of ao ^ or 10 feet, are quite common. 
The sides of square pillars usually measure 12, or 15, or 18 
inches. The culverts of ancient sluices ate in most cases 
exactly 12, or 18, or 24, or 27 inches wide, and some are exactly 
2 feet. 2. feet 6 inches, 3 feet, 3 feet 6 inches, and 4 feet high. 
Mr. Smither's dimensions of the dagabas are also incontestable 
ewdence which points in the same direction. 

These numerous examplLS indicate that the cubit of the 
early masons and carpenters was not that wWch was used 
by the hrickmakers. but was cither exactly eighteen mche 
long, or much more probably exactly two feet long. The 
recorded heights of the early dagabas when compared with 
the existing remains prove that it was considerably greater 
t-linn eighteen inches long, and it must therefore have been 
of the other dimension, that is, two feet in length. The 
ancient cubit wms always equal to twenty-four tjHguias, 
it was the mode of measuring the angnla or 'finger that 
varied. One trade, the brickmakeis, and probably also the 
general public, employed the wfidth of it, and apparently their 
cubit was I7^ inches long: other trades, the builders, stone- 
cutters, and carpenters, had a longitudinal scale, as dt’seri 
by Dr. Davy, and their cubit thus became two feet in length, 

^ 1 have sdicftdy stated that the onter ihekl of the Kiivairvael* 
is ig foct 11}^ inebes thick. 
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On the it would appear that wliile definite 

depending on the widest diameter ol the dome sometiitiea 
regulated the height oi the dome, ai^d less commonly the total 
height also, the early builders allowed themselves considerahk 
latitude in determining the proportions of the various parts 
which made np the whole dlgaba^ The height of the basal 
platforms was evidently fixed independently of the rest of 
the stnicttire. In the large Mihintalc (Mgaba^ Abhay^- 
giri^ the Lankaramaj tlje Dakunu^ und the J^tavana dflgabas, 
as well as in a later miniature stone dSgaba ne^ described, 
the breadth of the tee is not far from one quarter of the diameter 
of the dome. The height of the tee, and the thickness of the 
lowier part of the spire were about one-tenth of the diameter 
of the dome in very large dagabas. 

lIiNiATuaE Dag A BA ON tbs: RuWaj^w^aeli Platforw 

An interesting small limestone dagaba, cut out of a suigle 
stone^ was placed on the pavement at the side of the RuwaU' 
wadi dagaba j and not being a receptacle for valuables it 
escaped serious damage by trea^rc ^^eekers, with the exception 
of the spire, the upper part of which is broken off. 

It appears to be the work referred to by KiManka-Malla 
(1198-1207 A.n.) m his irrscription ofi a large slab eaMcd 
the Galpota. ' the Stone Book/ at Polannaruwa,.' in which 
he records that ' he made a dagaba [at Ruwanwadi] 

as a worship-place for the Gods/ Exceptmg in the heightTs^ 
of the dome and the basal platfonns^ tins work partly adheres 
to the Canon^ thus proving that this scale was already in 
ex^tence. 

The diameter of the doraCg according to Mr. Smithers 
measnrementSp is 38 inches i by the Canon its height should 
therefore be 23-8 inches, bat it is actually only 19 inchia- 
The total height,, which is now 4 inches* must have 

been very nearly according to tb* Canon. The basal ledges 
being lower than the Canon requires, the difierence has been 


* Ih. E. MuUijr, Amfitnt No, 
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added equally to the tee and the base of the spire. Round 
the latter a series of reliefs of standing flgares. separated by 
pilasters^ explains why this ntember is termed the * enclosure 
of the devatSs/ the figures evidently being those of the devatSs 
who guard the strutture. The series of shaUow nich^ in the 
base of the spire at Abhaya-giri may have had plaster repre- 
sentatioDs of devatls like those on this work, and it may be 
assumed that the other great dSgabas were all similarly supplied 
with guardian deities. 

The three basal platforms are loi inches high, the tee 8 
inches, and the base of the spire 6 inches. Elephants" heads 
project round the base of the dagaba, and there is a Uon looking 
outward at each comer. 

Examples of Types 

Of the six kinds of dagabas, I am acquainted with no pre- 
Christian e.vample of the modem Bell shape with the exception 
of the Idikatu d%aba at Mihintale. The primitive iy^ of 
bell which was usually copied may have been unlike later 
bells ; and it is most probable that the Lankarama dagaba, 
in which a more or less hemispherical dome rested on a short 
vertical-sided cylinder of the same diameter^ may represent 
the earliest Bell-shaped edifice. If not, we should have in it 
a seventh type* which the old authoriU^ would be unlikely 
to omit from his list. 

In excavating at an early monastic building at Anuradhapura, 
Mr. Bell found a small copper bell with high vertica] sides 
and a rounded topj which proves that this shape was employed 
in ancient times for such articles. Ancient Egyptian and 
some early Indian bells v?ere somewhat similar, with rounded 
tops. There can be no doubt abo that the common wooden 
bell which is hung on the necks of cattle, and has nearly vertical 
sides, adheres to a primitive type. The Bell dAgaba of modem 
times copies the present form of the bell in varying proportions, 
and is now decidedly the favourite shape with the designers 
of these strattures. 

* AjchaeolDgifal Survey of CeylQfL Fourth Progress Keport, p, 4- 
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The * Chatty * or Water-pot shape has been abandoned, 
and was never popuhu. It is formed from the sphere, by 
fbdng the base line at about one-quarter of the height, so that 
the dome becomes three-fourths of a globe; The only Sinhatese 
representation of it with which I am acquainted is the Tissa 
karand^'^Ti No. 93, in which the greatest diameter is at about 
one-third of its height. This style of building appears to have 
been morfi practised in India ^ than In Ceylon, but not in very 
early works. 

The Bubble^ or plain hemisphere^ was the favourite des^ 
in early times^ and it is still found iu the case of many small 
d^gabas reconstracted inside cave temples. Nearly ah the 
very early digabas in Ceylon and India followed this type, 
which with its simple well-rounded outline is perhaps the most 
efiective one for very' large structures, A large number of 
the smaller dagabas had no tee or base for the spire, which in 
such a case was bi the form of a monohihic stone pillar, usmdly 
octagonal in section^ with a rounded top ending in a blunt 
point; it r(3Se directly out of the top of tbe dome. 

The Heap“of-Paddy shape is doubtless a very ancient tjT>eof 
d 3 gaba, which perhaps represents a form of earJy eastern tumu¬ 
lus or cairo- It consists of the end portion of a wide cone, with 
slightly curv'ed sides and a rounded top. The restored Kaelam 
dagaba is of this type and the Sela caitya at AnuTadhapura 
may also have been of this shape. It is not found in Tissa, 
not in the karanduwas * but a few examples are to be seen 
at secluded wth^as, and although these have been restored 
after their origiiial construction it is most unlikely that tbe 
form would be changed from another t>"pe to this unusual 
one^ The te^!: in this dagaba is commonly a very small one, 
but at the Kaelam structure the length of its side is very nearly 
equal to a quarter of the width of the dome. 

There is a dSgaba of this character at Ottappuwa, in the 
North<entral Province, which is attributed by tradition to 
DCTanam-piya Tissa, The bricks in it are 18-60 inches long^ 
9-52 Inches wide, and 3-ra inches thick; Bt. b ag-y and the 
contents 552 cubic inches. These dimensions point to some 

^ An example to be seen in tbe ^VnuLrivati relief, l^ig- Nu. 
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time late in the second century, or early in the first century 
s.C-p as the date of the work. An inscription ^ left at it by 
* Siri-kajia raja" ( 3^33 A.d.) proves that it was in existence 
before his time. 



At a d^aba of this shape at WellangoUa, in the North¬ 
western Province, the bricks area inches thick,a size that belongs 
to pre<]hristian times. At another, at Kahatagaswda, in the 
same Province^ the bricks average inches in length* 

7*84 inches in breadth, and 2^5 inches in thickness, Bt. being 
20’8, and the contents 316 cubic inches. This size indicates 
that they were bnmt in the first three centuries after Christa 
The Lotus (bud) dagaba might bo expected to be of common 
cMcurronce^ from the popularity of the flower as a decorative 
' motive *i but it is one of the rarest forms of digaba, and I 
have not met with a siugle building of this shape. It is found, 
however* in the Nikawae^kanda karanduwa numbered 
104^ in which it represents an unopened lotus bud. The 
crystal numbered gfi may be on unfinished karanduwia of 
this type, there bciug no Tehc-cavity m it. 

The Nelli dagaba is suppKTsed to represent the form of the 
fruit of the Nelli tree {Phytianthus emblica), which seems to 
have been highly esteemed in former times, since it is used 
as a popular simile ia writings and msciiptions. King NiSlanka 
Malla mentions that he had inspected all Ceylon and ^ bad as 
precise a view of the whole as if it w^ere a ripe Nelli fruit in 
his ban<L* This is a small round fruit with a green rind, 

^ See the final chapter, and Fig. No. 155 lor facsimile. 

■ Aneieni Inscfiptions, No. 143. 
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growing on a low tree which is abundant in part ol the Nilgala 
district; it is there about the size of the ordinary ' marbles" 
of schoolboys. 

T pr<ssuine that the round-topped dSgabas in which the 
cuT^'fl of the side of the dome is am arc of a circle, the centre 
of which is beyond the vertical axis, represent this lorm. This 
outline is seen in the Tissa karan«Juwas numbered 94 and 96 
and Nos. 108-110 at Nikaw’Sc-kanda ^ and possibly such 
designs as the Tissa karanduwa No. 95 and the NikawSe- 
kanda karanduwas Nos, loa. 103 and 107 were grouped under 
this heading. These forms appear to have been rarely adopted 
in actual construction in Ceylon, 

For convenience of reference, 1 append an amended list 
of the dimonsimis of dated bricks, in which I have inserted 
the sizes of the bricks at the structures to which definite ages 
have been attributed in this chapter. 


AMENDED UST OF DATED BEICKS. 
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48 
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X 
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35 
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le 
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1 
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tw 
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Tbcrt ii good to bdieve^ that ftbont thfr tenth centnrf the bi^»dth 

WBE nader S iocbcamud the thicSme^a Lttk less than a iodiea^ but J 

jLEH unable to pvm the Elsa qf any dated bricka td that periofl. 
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THE EARLIEST IRRIGATION WORKS 


HE special feature of the ancient civilisation of Ceylon was 



i its irrigation works, which with the exception of part of 
the mount am district were made throitghoQt the whole country* 
Their purpose w*as to store or convey the water which was 
required for the rice helds that were formed at e™y suitable 
place in the island. 

Two different systems of irrigation were adapted, depend^ 
ing on the circumstances of each case. According to one 
the w'ater was im{K>iuided in reservoirs, from which it was 
gradually passed out, either directly onto the fields where it 
was wanted^ or by means of excavated channels down which 
it flowed to them- 

According to the other system, {xart of the water flowing 
down the rivers was turned into longer excavated channels 
which conveyed it to more distant lands ^ or reservoirs, tem^ 
porajy dam^ or permaiient masonry dams being constructed 
across the rivers below the off-takes of the channels, in order 
to divert into them a larger quantity of water than could be 
secured without such aid when the flow of the rivers began 
to diminish after the end of the seasonal rains of the tAro 
monsoouSp The north-east monsoon lasts from October to 
March, and its regular rains end in January; the South¬ 
west monsoon lasts from April to September, and its rains 
cease in June, 

This latter method of irrigation by means of channels 
cut from rivers is of the greatest antiquity, having been 
practised in North-western and Central India, and most 
probably also Southern India, from immemorial times. It 
originated in the Euphrates valley, where the cultivation 
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of the fertile lands on both banted of tht? river was largely 
dependent on it. 

The first record of any irrigation work there is contained 
in an inscription left by Eannadu^ King of Shirpurla in Southern 
Babylonia, who ruled in about 4000 b.c.* and who mentions 
his construction of several canals^ one of theni being known 
as' Lximmadimshar;' at the side of which he made a reservoir* 
the first on record, ^ a basin (containing) 3600 gar [each being 
eight bushels] of water/ Another of these canals is specially 
stated to have been cut ^ from the great river ' (Euphrates), 

Entemena, nephew of Eannadu, recorded the opening of 
several fresh canals, and also the prolongation of the Euphrates 
canal to the river Tigris. Urtikagina, King of Shirpiirla, 
who reigned in 39cx> BX*, according to the latest conclusions,* 
and not in 4500 ux, as was supposed by Dr. Radau (Etiriy 
Bitbyloni^n History^ p. 47), also cut a canal there. His own 
wwds regarding it are, ' For Nina her beloved canal NLnaki- 
tum-a he has built.“ NinI was the Goddess Bau, the Great 
Mother. 

In nearly all cases these early canals were distinguished 
by special nam^. It b most improbable that this would 
be the case when irrigation channels were originally made* 
and as one of the first ones of which a record has been preserved 
has its own title it may be concluded that the construction 
of such works dates from nearly 4500 or posaibly an 
even earlier time. 

In India, we find the digging of channels referred to in very 
early tiroes (Rig Veda, iii, 33, 6; iv, 19, 2)* perhaps in the 
third miGeniihim s.c. ^ and the benefits derived from them 
would be so apparent that doubtless many others continued 
to be opened from that period dowm to historic times^ even 
although no actual record of them has been pr^rved 

While it is almost certain, therefore, that the first Gangetic 
settlers miist have been acquainted with thi^; manner of imga^ 
tion before they came to Ceylon, there is nothing to indicate 
that they brought with them a. knowledge of the ooitstruo- 
lion of reservoirs* which as a general rule were neither required 
^ King and Hall E^pi and W'rsifm Asia, p, 1%. 
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nor made in the districts inhabited by their ancestors in India. 
Although an inscription at J tin^gadh ’ has recorded that 
one was formed by Pnshyagupta^ the brother-iitJaw of the 
great ICing Candragupta,* and was afterwards repaired by 
the latter's grandson, the Emperor Asoka. it appears to have 
been a icomparatively small work, of which little or no trace 
now remains^ It is possible that the Sinhal^e acquired a 
knowledge of the art of reservoir constniction in Southern 
India. In any there can be no doubt that the credit of 
its development and extension m the island is due to some 
of the first Sinhalese mlers and their responsible advisers^ 
The nature of the flat plains around the sites of the primitive 
capitals of Southern India could never have encouraged the 
construction of reservoirs with high embankments, which^ 
in fact, are stiU non-existent on them. All that could he 
attempted there in very early times in the way of maldag 
reservoirs would be the formation of shallow village tanks, 
with embankments from six to ten or twelve feet high, for 
retaining a supply of ndn-^vater for bathing purposes, and for 
the irrigation of the adjoining fields attached to each villsig^ 
It was only in the districts surromiding the early capitals 
of Ceylon that the necesary conditions existed for promoting 
the constmetion of larger works of this character—a series 
of shallow vafieys down which flowed seasonal streams of 
moderate siae> and a heavy rainfall lasting for only a short 
period in each monsoon. It may be as3umed+ therefore, that 
the formation of all reservoirs of a class with embankments 
much higher than those of simple village tanks was □nginally 
due to the constructive gernus of the Sinhfilese them^ves. 
At an early date they undertook the raising of great earthen 
embankments, often some miles in length, across many suit¬ 
able valleys, thus intercepting the flow of the streomSi and 
storing up during the rainy seasons* in the resenxiirs thus 
formed, immense sheets of water for the irrigation of large 

* Thi fiufjdit Anfiqmvyr V“oL vil aj7. 

* Acconling to Mr. V. A. Srciith tikis Idn^ n^igard from to ?07 
lEiirty History of India, p. 44)- Sir F* Max Muller's dat* w 

2gi B.c. (r^ Dkiimma/>iid^. p. mvi). 
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tracts of land lower down in the valleys, that were found 
to be suitable for the cultivation of rice, the only culture for 
which the water was utilised. 

In addition to the benefit which the country in general 
derived from the Mforks, a considerable part of the produce 
of the irrigated lands was devoted in many instances, after 
the introduction of Buddhism, to the maintenance of the 
Buddhist monks. Thus it soon came to be thought an act 
of great religious merit to construct such reservoirs, and the 
continuance of the practice by all the pious monarchs of the 
island was then assured. These were the larger works, such 
as private enterprise could not attempt to undertake. 

In the meantime, the formation of minor works at the vil¬ 
lages, by the combined labour of the inhabitants, was doubt¬ 
less encouraged,^ uoril in the end such ' village tanks' were 

1 Stiaaion, when Applied by the diatilct must have 

bwTk an esuieedingly effective Kii5;fcnjm[e!iL Those who posses^ aD 
tnqittniate arqnaiiitAnco wdth the viUage life of the Eaat will easily 
nndcfstand that ifi e&tiy tima the life of the villager who vealured 
to Aet hU mriinatkFiia ia opposjlioa to the will of the chiefs woiild become 
an extremely nncoittfartable one’-—as ia often the case even now. At 
the present day, in Ceylon it is not necessary that the chief or headman 
flhonld take any active step* against the ^calcitrant penion in order 
to bring thia about. In ewry ^dilagc thore are at least two piirtics, 
often bitterly opposed to each other ; usnaity they consist of the tdenda 
and followTR of the local headman for tike time bein^, and the ailhcrents 
to the es-headman. When a \"fllager is once known to have incurred 
the displba*tLre of the local chief, and more especially if he be a mail 
who has played an napopiilar fdle in the village for any mason, his 
enemies proceed to advantage of the opportunities which this 

aifoni.i| thcio to annoy hkn. Hla cattle are atolen, sometlnica hk 
eom-stack u burat down in the night. Of hia hoose robbed durii^ 
his absence. When he appeals to the headman for assistance in 
apprehending the cnlprits he k informtd that they will bo arrested 
nn his diflcuvcriag them and pttidticiiig some proof of thtur guilt; 
and there the matter often ends, as the headman « not interested in 
it. and takes no steps ta bnd Out the wTong'docTs. In many iuslancea 
false charges are trumped up against the objectionable person, of 
faJsi? or doubtiul cluinis instituted ovi?f hig. lands, which he often has 
the greatest diSicolty in rebutting, there commonly being fiomo weak 
points in his own proofs of his ownerghip. If nesOft be not made to 
these extreme meaatirts there are many other wayfi of mfheting petty 
annoyances on him the cuTOulatfvfl eliect of which almost renders hJs 
life a burden to him. 
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established at practic*illy every HttJe settlement Ln the drier 
districts of the blaod. 

The first irriga^tion works made m Ceylon obviously would 
be these village tanks, containing sheets of water that coiTied 
from two or three acres to one hnndred acres or more, the 
size depending on the amount of the water-supply^ the require¬ 
ments of the \dllage, and the formation of the ground. At 
drst, only the simplest wtjrks of the smaller dass, with very 
low embankmenUp would be undertaken i but when a better 
knowledge of the art of raising such banks of earth to hold 
back greater depths of water was acquired, schemes of a 
more comprehensive character ’would be attempted, until 
at lost no reservoir was looked upwn os too great to be con¬ 
structed, and the lengths of the embankments ejEttmded for 
any distance up to a maximum of nine miles, while their 
heights in a few instances rose to more than fifty feet. 

The histories, which were compiled by monks who, especi¬ 
ally in early times, were chieBy interested in recording the 
erection of Buddhistic edifices, and the other religious acts 
of the various monarchs of Ceylon, contain no reference to the 
formation of the communal village tanks, and too few notices 
of the construction of even the larger class of works, stome of 
the most impe^rtant of which are never mentioned in them, 
at any mte under names that can be recognised at the present 
day. In such cases we have nothing to mark the age of the 
works that cannot be identified in the histories* except the 
evidence obtainable from the (hmensions of the bricks that 
were commonly used either in some part of them, or in Bud¬ 
dhist monasteries which depended for thdr existence on the 
water-supply afforded by the works, and the presence of a 
considerable population which that ensured. Notwithstand^ 
bg the possibility of error in fixing the age of a work by such 
data* the general trustworthiness of these contemporary 
records is so tmmistakabk that in the absence of other evi¬ 
dence I shall make fuU use of them in determining the probable 
dates of some of the works. 

The first notice of the construction of a reservoir in Ceylon 
is found in the llifahavansa (i, p. jy), where it is stated that 
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Prince Aimradha, the brother-in-law of the second king, 
Pan<Jti"'’Ssa DSva, made one on the southern side of the 
capital, Anuradhapura. This was early in the fourth century 
BX. It has not been identified, and we may assume that 
it was merely a small work intended for the use of the village 
at which the prince resided. 

The record, the truth of i^hidi there can be no reason for 
doubting, is interesting as showing that the Sinhalese had 
already become acquainted with the art of making reservoirs. 
Considering the intimate cotmection existing between the 
first Sinhalese king and the king of Madura—Wijaya having 
married the latter's daughter—such a knowledge could 
easily have been acquired from Southern India before 
this date—perhaps even by the early NSgas, Wijaya must 
have obtained his information regarding Madura and its 
sovereign's family through traders who were visiting the 
two kingdoms; there could be no other travellers to carry 
news in those days. Thus there rvould appear to have been 
a regular intercourse between the two countries from an early 
period ; it is improhable that it would spring into being 
simply because Wijaya had become king of Ceylon, since 
mere settlers from the valley of the Ganges would have no 
personal acquaintance with Aladuia.. and its ruler, and its 
trading requirements. They can only have heard of them 
from traders who had been at Madura. Such persons would 
doubtless observe the advantages accruing from the presence 
of village tanks on the line of their journey—dried up as the 
country becomes when tbere is no rain—and the knowledge 
of them would thus be transmitted to C^'lon. 

It may appear to be such a simple matter to raise a long 
bank of earth in order to hold back a certain quantity of 
rain water for bathing purposes or for watering an adjoinmg 
rice field after the rains have ceased, that any people living 
in hot countries where the rains are only seasonal and are fol¬ 
lowed by several almost rainless months might be expected 
to be struck by the idea of making these little rBervoirs for 
themselves, without its transmission from atiofiier country t 
but as a matter of fact the notion of reservoir-making appears 
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to h^rti originated in only one country, and never to have 
been invented mdependently elsewhere, at any rate in the 
Old World. %\Tien I visited West Afiicaji the natives of the 
Gambia valley w'ho have cultivated rice for so long a period 
that they have developed many special varieties ot this grain, 
informed me that such an idea as storing water lor its irriga¬ 
tion had never crossed their minds^ They had never heard 
of such a practice, and had no notion regarding the manner 
in w^hich such works should be constructed, even on the smallest 
scale. Probably this the position in other countries. 

It is mofit likely^ therefore, that the art ol reservoir cod- 
struction owi^ Its origin to the early peoples ol the Euphrates 
valley^ and that it spread westwards and sonth-eastwards 
from that centre, reaching the Drividian districts of India 
possibly before the Aryan invasion ol the country, and being 
transmitted thence to Ceylon. 

The next work for storing wratcr, of which any information 
is givnn in the histories, is of an entirely different class 
from the village tank ol Anur^dha. Possibly it was the 
first reservoir ever made with an embankment of an import¬ 
ance that Tm:tst have required special acquaintance with the 
principles of reservoir construction. The honour of cKcupying 
this prominent position rests with either PandS-waeira 1 in 
the North-western Province, or Abhaya-waewa at Anura- 
dhapura, or possibly another r^rvoir at that dtj'. 

PANpA-WAEWA 

In the North-wTstem Province, near Hettipob, a small 
village at the junction of two roads, and sixteen miles east of 
ChUaw, the large deserted tank called Pandil'W'aewa is found. 
On its southern side and dose to the end of Its embajdunent, 
there h a fortified site which apparently was once thikt ol a 
town of considerable but is now completely overgrown 
with forest and jungle. It is known as Panduwas Nuwara, 
andisIocaHy believed to have been a dty founded by Panduwisa 

* Th« Sanilmt and PSJi won! vapi, tbe Elu yr earJy Sinhalese words 
v^nrt and viva, the SinhoJesc aucu^, and tht Taoiii Aufain havv the 
Eaizte meaning, and " tank' nr ' reservqtr/ 
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Dcva in the first half of the fourtli century B.c., and at one 
rim e his capital. 

Beyond the name and the tradition, there is no evidence 
that he actually founded a dty at this site : but this at least 
may be said in favour of the tradition—^that it is in the highest 
degree unlikely that if the town was established by a later 
monarch he would perpetuate the memory of a much earlier 
ruler, in preference to hb own. in bestowing a name on it* 

A long and exaggerated account of the city is givnin in an 
old manuscript termed Pradhana Nuwarawal, ‘ Principal 
Cities,’ which describes other large towns of thb part of the 
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country, such as Kumnaegala, Yipahnwa, and Kandy. U 
proves that the site possessed the same name early in the 
fourteenth centtny—when the work appears to have been 
compiled '—and that it was then believed that the dt}' 
was founded by the same ’Panduwas Raja,' who, it states, 
also ' for the support of the dty made a great tank.' It 
mentions that the original city had the honour of being con- 

< It the day and hour, but fiot tlie year, of the death of a 
coiled Pondita ParAkrama and ends after ineoticinii]|; the accei- 

sldn ol bis yoEttiger brother, a motile, uoder the oaiDe of Bufa PorSkTamsi 
Bdhe, The formeir king lived at Dambodeiiiyil. and removed tbetwi* 
to Kandy, which he founded. 
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structed by Vissakanxma, the divine btijjder, acting under 
orders issued by Indra. 

The fortifications consist of an enclosing wail forty feet thick, 
faced with brickwork on both sides, and having immediately 
outside it a ditch which b still some seven feet deep, and 
more than ten feet vHde in the bottom. This wall b well 
defined and still several feet high j in plan it is a regular 
rhombus, toon feet long on two opposed sides, and 950 feet 
long on the other two. 

Without doubt this fortification is of mneb later dale than 
the time of the second king of Ceylon, but that is not proof 
that a settlement did not exist there long prior to its con- 
struction. In reality, it shows that some pre-existing station 
of sufficient importance to be worth strong fortifications 
was already establbhed there when the wall was built, I 
possess no measurements of the bricks used in the work. 
No remains of buildings are known inside this fortified space; 
thb indicates the lapse of several centuries since the place 
was abandoned. 

The connection of the position of the city with the date of 
the construction of the reservoir lies in the fact that the town 
was built not only close behind the end of the embankment, 
but so near the edge of the reservoir that when the latter 
was quite full the water extended into the ditch which sur¬ 
rounds its wall. This shows that the reservoir was already 
formed before the exact site of the town was decided upon, 
so that if the name of the city and the tradition respecting 
it be regarded as sufficient e^'idence that it wfas founded 
by Panduw^ Deva at this spot, the construction of the 
reservoir must also be attributed to tbb monarch, although 
neither the one nor the other is mentioned in the histories. 

The chief difficulty in accepting the identification lies in 
the area of the reservoir, the water of which would cover no 
less than 1050 acres when it was full. It was not until at 
least a century later than the time of PanddwSsa Des*a that 
any other reservoir of this sixe appears to have been made 
in Ceylon ; and on a review of the probabilities of the case I 
should be inclined to think that a town built there by that 
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kine be nearpi the stream across which the embank- 

meot of the tank was raised. It the tank was made at a 

sntKequent date, the town, sorh as it was--probably a meij 

conceries of wattie-and^daub huts—would be rc-coiistructed 

h, f new position at the edge of the water. If 

be not adopted we are driven to the conclitoion that this 

great reservoir was formed in the time when the second king 

niled over the countn-. As evidence in favour 

date we have the fact that Annradhapnm was established at 

the distance of nearly a mile from the adjoining river, the 

Malwatta-ova. , ,, 

Another difficulty which also throws doubt on such an iden¬ 
tification is found in the fact that if the reservoir ^ made 
bv Pandnwlsa Deva. we must be prepared to ad^t that 
cither brick-making or stone-cutting, or both, as well as the 
art of building with those materials, were sufficiently under¬ 
stood in Ceylon at that early period for the designer to venture 
to construct a masonry outlet nr slnicfl for the purpose of 
regulatiiig the flow of the water and passing it out for the 
use of the rice fields that would be cultivated lower dmvn 
the valley by its aid. Such a great body of water would never 
be retained for the mere use of the inhabitants of the city: 
and the tank must have been originally intended for irrigat¬ 
ing rice lands in addition to providing the people ^vith a 
supply of water for drinking and bathing purposes, For 
fulfilling such an object some kind of substantially buJt 
oiullct 3- low l^vcl would! bfi Bi ti^fccssity. 

On the other hand, there can be no doubt that the ajls 
of sloiie'Cnttbig and brii::k-burniiig were well ad’i'Bticed Img 
before the erection of the first dSgabas^ and the rutting of 
the earliest inscriptious and the fronts of the cave sheltera 
of the Buddhist monks, in the third century Bx. No mere 
learners could have done the works in brick-buming and 
building, and in stone-cutting, which are still preserved- King 
Pandiik&bhaya* who probably became king at about the atid of 
the fourth cemtuiy' &.c. (that is, less than seventy years after 
Panduwasa Deva). certainly formed a reservoir which had 
an embankment talgber than that of Pand^’^'^.ewa. Thus 
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there must ahvays reimin a possibility' that the tradition 
regarding the origin of this latter work is correct, I ahall 
therefore give a short account of the works at PandS'Waewa, 
which way be the fust great resery-oir ever constructe^L if 
we omit from consideration the great lakes of Egy'pf- since 
they were merely immense natural hollows into which water 
was turned. 

The histories contain almost no information regarding this 
reservoir. They state that King Dappula 11 (807-812, A.D.) 
built a hospital there,' with a fruitful vill^e attached thereto, 
for its support (Mah., u. p. 57) r and it also app^i^ to ^ 
mentioned in the same work under the name Setthivapi. the 
Hetti(pala) Tank,* as one of the reservoirs repaired by Para- 
krama-Bahu I (1164-1197 a . d ,). King Niisahka-Malla (n^ 
1207 A.D.) left a record of this restoration in an mscnption 
of four lines ‘ cut on a stone at the outlet of the low-level 
sluice. Perhaps the work was only completed in his reign. 

The final breach in the embankment was mado in the 
early years of last century, and its history is instructive as 
showing how many other great reservoire in Ceylon may 
have burst. According to the information which I receiv^ 
thirty years ago from persons who had heard the story of the 
catastrophe related by those who remembered it, a track 
made by cattle that crossed the embankment had become 
Worn down into a deep bollowr which was left unfilled. Th^ 
natural consequence of such n^Iect followed* A sudden an 
extremely high rise of the water (which flooded some of the 
nearest houses at the side of the reservoir), following a very 
heavy rainfall, caused its level to mount up during the dark- 
nea of a rainy night until it overtopped the low place: and 
when daylight broke the embankment was found to be com¬ 
pletely breached at the spot, and the reservoir was empty. 

The last Sinhalese king subsequently entrusted its repair 


Sinhit dap4i Hfrana suifi the lajt part is rfiia 

" The Prospefoua King Paitkraina, the <^reat King, the 
KAlmga Lkiji, puttftig aside and subdiiiiig pride ^ the overcoming 
ef the impedirEient to the wcufk of the ceunttir/ 
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to crae of his chitfs, but hp was recalled in 1815, before the 
work was began, owing to the rebellion, which ended in our 
occupation of the Kandian kingdom at the request of the 
chiefs : and the reservoir has been left in the same usek^as 
state down to the present day, although plans for its restore 
ation were prepared thirty years ago. 

The erahankment was carried in a north-and-south line 
nearly straight across the valley of the Kojamunu^ya—a 
stream that rises abont filiecn miles away—until it passed 
across this rivet; it was then turned round to the south¬ 
west 50 as to abut against a large and nearly flat rock, near 
the southern side of the valley. From the southern side of 
the rock it then resumed its southward direction for a short 
distance, after which it was turned up-stream at a right 
angle for 2100 feet until it ended at high ground not far 
from the ate of the old dty, Panijuwas Nuwara. Owing 
to the configuration of the ground, a considerable amount of 
earthwork was saved by this sudden alteration in the line 
of the bank. 

The rock, which is about 250 feet across, was utilised as a 
waste-weir or flood-escape : and it is evident that the \'alley 
had been carefully examined, and the site of the embankment 
chosen with the special mew of making use of this ruck as a 
safe place for the escape of floods. It is quite certain that 
the bank was raised to its full height at the first construction 
of the reservoir. I made a search in vain for any channel 
such as the floods must have exca^'ated had they been dU- 
charged out of the tank at a lower level; there can be no 
doubt that from the first they were passed over the rock- 
That the reservoir remained in working order until perhaps 
the twelfth century b a proof that the height to which floods 
would rise over the rodt had been correctly istimated. 

The embankment b 8,|oo feet long, or 11 miles: and b 22 
feet h%h abt}ve the sill of the low-level sluice, above which 
the crest of the rock rose 13 feet. Jn later years an additional 
depth of 2 feel of water was retained by means of a tem- 
porary dam raised along the front of the rock after the main 
floods bad ceased, by the aid ol short rougfa stone pillars. 
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over which a foot-^bridge rajay have been j&xcd. The top of 
the bank was 8 leet wide, tmd the siiies sloped at the rate of 
z} feet hori^ontaJ to 1 foot vertical. This section b weaker 
than that of any other large pre-Christian bank that I have 
seen* It b almost the only respect in which the bank differs 
from those of other very early works of a similar size, and it may 
indicate its greater age; later experience evidently showed the 
old engineers the advisability of adopting a broader section 
and flatter slopes. Along the slope facing the water a layer 
of small tK^ulders is laid as a protection against ertKion caused 
by Waves, This may be of later date than the original work ^ 
such a protection is found at all the larger embankments 
in Ceylon, with one or two e^xtrepiions. 

One sluice, with a rectangnhir stone culvert for discharging 
w’ater, was built in the low ground on the northern side of the 
stream^ and another at a high level near the northern emd 
of the embankment. They appeared to differ in no respect 
from similar structures in other reservoirs in Ceylon; they 
may have been recanstnicted long after the original w^ork 
was done, as the piosition of the inscription of Ni^Sanka-MoIla 
indicates, I shall refer to the qnei»tioit of the type of the Sin* 
halese sluice in describing one at a somewhat later reservoir 
where I was able to examine the original wnrfcx 

When the rservoir retained a depth of 13 feet of w^ter at 
the low'devel sluice the ai^a covered by it ivas 1050 acres* and 
its capacity was 31 1 milliun cubic feet; the extra depth of two 
feet increased the area to i36oacres^ and the capacily to 416 
million cubic feet. 

Although the size of this reservoir w-as surpassed by other 
prfrChrbtian cues, and lelt far behind by many post^hris- 
tian w'urks, we cannot fail to be astonished at the bold’^ 
ness and originality of the early engineer who ventured to 
construct such an earthen Umk across a s^allcy down 
w-hicb floods of considerable volume passed in the rainy sea¬ 
sons, Owmg to the heavy rainfall of the gathering ground, 
which a\'€rages about S5 inches per annum, the maximum flood 
may amount to 12,000 or 14,000 cubic feet per Srccond. Every 
engineer wtII recf^guise that to get rid of this volume of water 
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in safety would be a serious problem : the old designer 
of the works must have been a highly intE^ligent man to 
overcome it so sucdcssfuUy. Besides tbb he made every effort 
to reduce the quantity of the earthwork to a minimum ; to 
effect this the line of the bank was twisted about Lu order to 
avoid low' ground, m a maimer never found in later w'orks 
of large die. 

Abhaya-waewa 

In about 300 B.c,. King Pandukabhayap the ^-andson of 
Pandiiw^ Deva, made the Abhaya tank at Anuridhapnra 
(Mah., ip p, 43) ; tliis is the earliest constructive work which 



Tic. ti 4 IT;i!iAW4k-ku|iim. 


can be idetitihed with certainty in Ceylon. Subsequent refer¬ 
ences to it in the histories, as well as an inscription left at it 
in the tenth century, containing the orders of King Kassapa 
rV prohibiting fishing in it. in which it is mentioned by name, 
prove that it is the existing reservoir at Anuridhapura which 
is now termed Basawak-kuiani. The first duty assigned to 
me on my arrival in the island in 1S73 was the survey of this 
interesting reservoir, at that time almost useless, having a 
large breach through the embankment, in front of which a low 
temporary dam of sticks and earth held back a little wa ter ; its 
restoration was undertaken immediately afterwards from the 
designs then prepared. 
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It is sometimes mentioned casually in the early part of the 
liistories^in the time of Pai3i<Iukabbaya and subsequently— 
but always as a reservoir in working order i and it appears to have 
remained unbreached as long as Anuradhapuia vfBS. inhabited— 
ft,fit is, for more than 1500 years, a respectable record for a work 
of such early date. Of no stmetures can it be said more truly 
than of reservoirs, that the most successful works have no 
history. Decade foUows decade, century succeeds century, 
and while the work is performing its functions satisfactorily 
there is nothing in its life that is ^rth recording, except the 
levels of the water in it year by year. Naturally, there* 
fore, we find nothing noted regarding the state of this 
tank. 

Compared with Panda-waewa its area is insignificant : 
when full it only covers'253 acres, although it appears to have 
been a little larger origmally. Yet it was well designed to ful¬ 
fil its purpose, the storage of rainfall close to the town, for the 
water-supply of the dty and for bathing purposes. It niade 
the best of a very poor catchment area ; had it been supplied 
with a higber embankment it would have failed to secure much 
more water in years of ordinary rainfalL Owing to the small 
area from which the surplus rainfaU flowed into it there would 
be no difficulty at it, like that experienced at Panda-waewa. 
from very high floods, either during its construction or 
afterwards* 

The plan of the tank on Fig. 70 shows that a much shorter 
bank might have been carried across the valley in a south-east 
line from the flood-escape to a projecting point on the opposite 
side of the reservoir ; but this would have removed the water 
nearly hall a further from the early city, whereas the 
evident aim of the de^gner was to construct the tank as 
dose to the to^^ti as possible. He therefore ran the bank to a 
position lower down, where on the eastern side the ground 
level was, below that of the Avater to be retted. From this 
point he turned the line in an up-stream direction, at nearly 
a rectangle, until higher ground was encountered- This turn¬ 
ing of one end of the embankment upstream is a special featt^ 
of the Anuradhapura reservoirs, Panda-unewa, and Sangih- 
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Kanadaia tank, described below, atid is not found elsewhere in 
Ceylon, I believe, excepting in the tanks of the Mannar 
district, where the conhgniatian of the ground, which is 
practically a sloph^ plain, rendered it unavoidable. 

The embankment is 5910 feet long, or i4 miles. As now 
restored, its crest is 22 feet above the sill of the sluice; but 
originally it appears to have been sbe feet higher, judging by 
the levels of its more elevated portions. £t was considerably 
eroded, and for a great part of its length the top was below 
the level adopted at the restoration. The width of its crest 
was only from six to eight feet, but the slopes on both 
sides were hatter than at Pajijda-waewa, being at the rate 
of 3*1 feet borizontal to one foot vertical. The slope ad¬ 
joining the water was protected by a layer of small boulders 
(Fig. 138). 

A single sluice was built near the western end : it consisted, 
as usual, of a stone-lined rectangular well near the w'ater- 
level, and a stone culvert for discharging water. This was 
a work of later date than the embankment, a number of 
pillars and other stones removed from pre-existing buildings 
being used in its construction. After it was built a small rice 
held was formed on the low side of the embankment. 

Floods were allowed to escape round the west end of the 
embankment, through a slight hollow 22 feet wide, the level 
of which was 19 feet above the sill of the sluice. The present 
flood-escape is 3 feet 8 inches lower. The original area 
of the reservoir was about 33^ acres, and it.s capacitii’ about 
133 million cubic feet. 

There ii nothing in the design of the embankment which 
is indicative of its antiquity. The slopes of the sides w-ere 
similar to those of many later works, and the weak section 
which appears to be a primitive characteristic of Pah^- 
waewa is thus absent. At a little later date it will be seen 
that it became the co-stom to make them still flatter. In 
view of the general features of the design, 1 am of opinion 
that several other embankments of considerable size had been 
constructed in Ceylon before the works at Abhay'a-waewa 
were undertaken. 
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Jaya-vApi 

Another reservoir made by at the same city, 

before Abhaya-waewa was formed, appears to have been a 
somewhat larf^e one. The Mahlvajisa retites of it {i, pp. 42^ 43), 
* Causing his uncJe^s canopy of dommion to be brought, and 
having washed it in the natural tank that was here, this 
Papd^k^bhaya caused himself to be anointed king with the 
water of that very tank- . . - Having deepened the above- 
mentioned marsh, he made it contain a great body of water. 
By his having been anointed with that water as a conqueror 
(Jaya) it obtained the name of Jaya-vipi/ 

The old name having been changed, this reservoir has not 
been identified. If it ha.d an embankment and w'as not 



merely an excavated pool, and il it also covered a large area and 
was near the lowtir the extract would lead one to suppose^ 
it may have occupied the site of Tissn-waewa, the next tank 
of which 1 give particuiars. 

The iUustnition (Fig. from a sketch made by 

me in 1873, shows a large natural pool in the bed of Tissa- 
ivaewn. It is not unlikely that an emhankment may have 
been raised on the low side of this sheet ol water^ along the 
line of the present embankment of Tissa-waewii, so as to 
retain a better supply during the dry seasons, before the 
construction of Abhaya-wTiewa. There is some c\ndens:e of this 
in the name of a long channel that was subsequently cut in 
order to lead water from the great Kal§-waewa into Tissa- 
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waew^i: it bore the name Jaya-ganga, * iht Ja3^a river"; 
this may indicate that St was the channel tliat conveyed M^ter 
into the Java tank. 

A third reservoir at Anuradhapura, termed GaUnatii'V5.pi, 
is referred to (Mah., i, p. 43) as being in existence to the north¬ 
ward of Abhaya-waewa duriDg ibe reign of the i»ame king. 
The name has been changed, and the tank has not been 
identified. The time of its construction is uncertain | as the 
father of Pa^d^kabhay'a was named Gamaid the tank may 
have been constmeted by him. According to the Mah^- 
vansa he lived at Anuradhapiira. Its winding embankment 
indicates a possibility that the shallow tank now called Pera- 
mij an-kuiam is this work, 

Tissa-waew'A, 

Soon after the middle of the third century b.c. King Devi- 
nnm-piya Tissa formed the Tbsa tank at Anoradhapura {Mali,, 
hp-79). The account of the incident w^hich led to the erection 
nf the Mirisw^aeti dagaba by King Duttha-Gami|]U proves that 
this is the reservoir on the south-w^estern side of the dagaba : 
it still bears the original name. According to the story in the 
histoty', the king had gone to bathe in Tissa-wiiewa, and had 
set up his sceptre b the gioimd at the side of it, WTien he 
had finished his bath and wished to take away the sceptre it 
Vi as fonnd to be tniraculously Jixed^ and immoveable. The 
d^a^ was built by the king immediately afterw'ards, dose 
to this reservoir^ and enclosmg the sceptre^ in order to com-^ 
memorate the miracle. 

The Valley in w^hich the reservoir was made is very shallow, 
and the design took a peculiar form b consequence, A 
stra^ht bank was raised across the lower part of the ground 
lor nearly three-quarters of a milc^ mnning nearly north and 
sou . From each end of this a long arm w^ carried m an 
up-stream diractiou, formbg an obtuse angle with the central 
part and bebg continued unril ground was met with suffix 
ciently high to prevent the escape of floods. II Pandukabhaya 
raise kment at this pLacep it must have occupied the 

Ime of the central straight part of this bank. 
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The embankment ot Tissa-waewa is 11.000 feet, or aA 
miles, in length, and about 25 feet high across the bed of the 
valley, which is flat for a long distance. The width of the- 
crcst averages I3 feet, hut in parts Is iS feet. The outer side 
slopes at the rate of 3 feet horizontal to 1 foot vertical: the 
upper part of the inner slope, adioimog the water, falls at the 
rate of 2-8 feet horizontal to i foot vertical until at the 
level of the flood escape it reaches the stone facrag of boulders 
and wedged stones which is laid to protect it from erosion by 
vfaves ; this is at an inclination of 1 j feet horifontal to 1 foot 
vertical (Fig, 13Q), The bank is a well made and substantial 
work, which with a little attention may last practically for 
ever ; it appears to be in its original state, and is a credit to 
the men who raised it. There i.s no sign that it has ever given 
way except at the low*"Ievcl sluice, where there was a small 
breach when I first saw the work in 1873. 

A low-level sluice was built in the northern arm of the 
embankment, and a high-level one at about the middle of 
the sonthem arm. These had the usual rectangular wells 
and stone culverts. The well at the low-]eveI sluice was nine 
icet wide in the line of tlie rulvert# 

A place for the escape of floods was left at each end of the 
bank, unprotected by masonry. The level at both was abont 
35 feet 4 inches above the siU of the low-level sluice ; it is now 
raised to 17 feet 6 inches. Their total width only amounted 
to about 50 feet, the catchment basin of this tank being a 
very small one. 

The area of Tissa-waewa was about 396 acres; as now 
enlarged it may be 550 acres. Its capacity b unknown. 

VAVU:«lli-KULAW 

The construction of Vavupik-ku}am, a reservoir in the 
Northern Province, should probably be assipicd to nearly 
the same period. Its original name was Peli-vipi, so-called 
because it was formed by rabing a lung embankment across 
the Valley of a stream now termed the Pali river. The single 
reference to it m the Mahavansa (t, p. 107) shows that it was 
in exbtence before the time of Dnt^a-GSmini, and Ihb may 
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carry its coostruction back to the third century as the 
Tamil ruler E]aia» was killed by that king, and who is 
stated to have been on the throne for forty-four years, from 
305 H.C-j to 161 B.c, is not known to liave made any reservoirs. 
Of course there remains a possibility thxit it was formed during 
the rdgn of Elara, and that the early annalists omitted to 
record the fact, 

The reference to it in the histnry is as foIlow^s: 'To the 
northward of the capital, at the distance of seven yojanas, in 
the sand-bajiks of the stream flowing into the tank of Peli vlpi 
gima. four superb gems, in sbse about a small grindstone ^ 
and of the colour of the Umma flower, w'ere produced/ The 
name^ the distance from the city, and the reference to a stream 
with sand-banks render the identiheatfon certain, there being 
no other reservoir on the river* and no other stream with sand- 
banks at that distance north of Anuradhapura. 

According to my hand copy of the inscription left by King 
Wasabha {h6-iio a d.) at Peramiyan-kulanip m the uortiieni 
side of Atiuradhapuia—fNo, 7 of Dr* E. Muller's Ancieni 
Inscriphms) —it appears to have been granted by that king 
to the GQmiTiunit3i' of Monks. The w'ords in my copy are, Pali 
nakaraka wan^iya ma itra Mufibaka dint. * He gave the Pali- 
nagara tank to the great th^ Majjhima/ In the forest near 
the northern end of the embaiikmeiit, Mr* C. F* S. Baker, the 
eugiueer who surveyed the tank^ met with some ruins which 
may indicate the site of this ancient cityp P^li nSgaia. 

Detailed surveys have shown that when the reservoir was fuU 
the water covered an e^ent of 1975 and the tank then 
had a capacity of 596 million cubic feet. 

The w'Ofk was of a different class from those already de¬ 
scribed, its object bemg solely the storage of water for the 
ungation of the rich lands lower down the valley. Thus It may 
have been the first large reservoir entirely devoted to such a 
purpose. The fact that some of the most productive land in 
northern Ceylon would be irrigable by means of it* accounts 

' F—^hst u tneant by this, the grtedstone nnl beiDg 
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for the selection of this valley as the site of one ol the first 
Jarge irrigation schemes. 

But the provision of water for this purpose woulil be use- 
less were tliiere not cultivators ready and willing to utilise 
it: it follows^ therefoiep that an adequate population who 
understood rice-growing w'as already established in this part 
of the island at this early periods We may safely assinne 
that all could not be the descendants of settlers from the 
valley of the Ganges ; ajid if not, the others must have been 
Dratidians, that is, most probably N^as, the Vaeddas being a 
race who were unacquamted with rice cultivation. The rais¬ 
ing of such an embankment as that of Vavnnik-kulam 
would necessitate the presence of many hundreds of labourers 
accustomed to earthwork i the amount of woik done itself 
indicates that there was already a large resident population 
in the district* 

We may feel confident that other irrigatjon reservoirs of am-- 
siderable size had been formed before the benefits derivable 
from large schemes of this nature had become sufficiently 
well known to induce the sovereign, w'ho of w^as the 

moving spirit in such matters^ to undertake the construction 
of the long embankment of this tank solely for the furtherance 
of agriculture in an outlying part of his dominions. 

The design of the work was of a simple character. A straight 
embankment was carried across the Pali ri verp from the northern 
side of the valley, in a south-south-eastem direction, for a 
tnile and a half. After arri^Tjig close to the southern side 
it was deflected into a south-western line for three-quarters 
of a milCp so as to include in the reservoir another subsidiaiy 
shallow valley* this part of the work being doubtless a subse- 
qneot addition to the original scheme. The extended bank 
ended by being turned round again into a south-eastern 
^^urve until it encountered higher ground. The total length 
^ ^ 3 r 35'0 or about 2 | miles. 

Although the river rises only twenty miles away, and 
the catchment area has a rainfail which amounts to less than 
50 inches per annum, the embankment has been badly breacbed 
ui five places* and the riservoir has been abandoned for many 
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centtmes^ and its bed is now overgrown with jungle. There 
are also tministakable signs of fanner breaches that have been 
repaired 

The only possible natural way in which five breaches can 




Fn^. i]8^ 119. 

be ^caused at the same time in an embankment oi a reservoir 
is by the rising of the water until it fiows over the top of the 
bank at any points where the earthwork is a trifle lower than 
elsewhere. This is what must have occurred at Vavutufc- 
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kularti; but it docs not indicate, as might appear to be the 
case, that the space provided for the Irce escape of all ordinary 
foods was msufEdeat. On the contrary it may have been 
enough, under ordinary conditions, for a reservoir in such 
a site. In the northern part of the bank a flood-^cape at 
least 80 feet wide, and possibly much more, was left open* At 
the southern end a width of 450 feet was allowed at the end of 
the extended bank, and therefore most probably a wide flood- 
rscape existed at the end of the original bank. 

The experience of the last twelve years has shown that it 
may be suggested with confidence that the bursting of the 
reservoir was due to one of those violent cyclonic ram- 
storms which sometimes occur in this Province, and against 
which in most Cases it is impossible to make provision, even 
if it could be foreseen. On the occasion of such a downfall 
in another part of the Northern Province in December, 1897* 
the actual depth of rain which fell in 24 hours, as 
recorded by three observers at Ncdnnkini, one being the 
Medical Officer of the station and another his dispenser, 
was 31*72 inches. The enquiry which I personally made 
on the spot regarding the manner in which this fall was 
gauged satisfied me that it correctly represented the quantity 
of rain collected in the rain-gauge, and that in addition a 
small amount must have been intercepted by two high trees 
as the wind veered round in their direction- The storm began 
about three hours before this record commenced, and the 
total amount which fell in twenty^ven or twenty-eight hours 
must have been 34 or 35 inches deep. 

It is almost unnecessary to state that the damage caused 
throughout the tract which experienced this lyclonic storm was 
enormous. Roads were washed away, and one iron bridge 
presented a curious spectacle, standing isolated over the river 
that it spanned, with the approaches, that is, the road on an 
embankment at each end of it, more or less earned away. The 
tanks of the district sufleredmost : more than rfio were burst, 
in all cases by the flood-water's pouring in a great volume 
over the crests of their hanks. 

One work called [Periya-kulam, that had been restored by 
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the Covemmeiit, an4 ad 6iiibaiikiiieiit half a milt long, 
with sulficjcat space at one end for the escape of all ordinary 
floods^ is in a catchment area that extends only some five 
miles in length above the embankment. The bank is about 
20 feet high. The flood rose until it poured over the whole 
length of this embankment^ and when I afterwards visited it 
there were several sttuill logs and one large one stranded 
across its cr^t, left there by the water on their way over its 
top. Of course a deep breqjcrh wa^ made at a place where 
this bank at kst gave way. 

All ordinary^ precautions against AixhIs must be imavailmg 
when such an outburst as this occurs. The design of the 
V^avtmik-kulam scheme cannot be considered defective if it 
failed to meet such a contingency. The tank may have 
been in good vrorking condition for many centuri^ before 
the lonuer breaching of the bank took placep and many more 
may have passed before its final destruction. 

The designer did, hi reahty* take ejuite unusual steps to 
ensure the safety of the r^rvoir* Though the crest of the 
bank is only ten or twelve feet wide in the bett^ sections, the 
up-stream side slopes at th^ rate of 4 8 feet horunntal to 1 
foot vertical, and the outer one at the rate of 4-6 feet hori¬ 
zontal to 1 foot verticaL It may be doubted if there are 
more than three or four other reservoirs in Ceylon witii such 
flat slopes in their embarikments. The whole bank is made 
of good material, and the side adjo ining the water is pro¬ 
tected up to the ordinary waterdevel by a layer of smail 
boulders. Under ordinary^ conditions the work might have 
survived intact to the present day ; but the perstm respans- 
iblc for the design could not be aware—as* in fact, no one in 
the tsland knew twelve years ago—that this part of Ceylon is 
liable to experience such frightrui rainr^torms as that which I 
have just described—which was p^haps the hi^vii^t ttut 
bas visited the modem world. 

The depth of water retained in the reservoir between the 
sdls of the sluices and the level of the flood-escapes was about 
18 feet, and the crest of the bank was 0 feet higlier. 

Only two sluices were loundat this work, one being near each 
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side of ihc valley. They consisted, as usual, of a rectangular 
well, and a rectangular stone culvert which passed under the 
embankment. I did not see them; they were lost m the thorny 
jungle which enveloped the whole bank^ and their sit^ were 
unknown when I visited the place. Their welb measured about 
10 feet by 15 feet in plan^ and were built ol brickwork. 
According to the drawings, the northern one was 80 feet and 
the southern one 140 feet from the centre of the bank, these 
being distances that are far greater than those at other similar 
embxnkments, in w'hich the well is usually placed near the 
point where the water-level meets the upstream slope of the 
earthwork. This variation from later practice indicates the 
early date of the w orks. 


P.^VAT-KtJI^ 

On account of the dimensions of the bricks used in one of 
its sluices* another reservoir in the Northern Province, now 
called P5vat-ku|am, tw^enty-eight miles south of the last, also 
appears to be a work of either the third century'* B.c. or the 
following century. As its original name is unknown it 
not be traced in the histories, even if it is mentioned in them. 

This reservoir was made at the junction of two streams 
which flow we&tward through the district to the south of 
Vavuijiyap the total length of the catchment area being about 
t6 miles; the average rainfall amounts to a little more than 
50 inches per annum- 

E\idently the valley had been w-ell explored before the 
position of tbp embankment was decided upon. Advantage 
was taken of the presence of a long and high rocky ridge 
which projected into the valley from the noiiheni sid^p and 
the embankment was run in a south-south-westerly direction 
from its end to a continuation of it two miles away, on the 
opposite side of the valley, meeting on the vray two high rocky 
detached portions of the ridge. There are thus three separate 
banks w*hich fill up the gaps left in tbb rocky ridge. The 
total length from end to end is 970Q feet, or if niiles, of which 
the artificial bank occupies about a mile and a half. The 
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site was undoubtedly the best one in the whole valley for the 
formation of a storage reservok- 

The tank held a depth of i8 (eet of water above the sill of the 
lowest sluice, up to the permanent level of the flood-escape; 
its area was 2029 acres and its capacity 779 million cubic feet- 
The scale of the work therefore resembled that of Vavni]tik* 
kajam, but the quantity of earthwork m the bank was much 
less than at that reservoir. The quality of the soil in the 
irrigable tract is not so good as at the northern w ork, and as 
some difficulty was experienced in providing suflicient space 
for the passage of floods it is probable that Vavunik-knlam 
w'ould be the first to be selected lor construction. The sole 
object of the work was the storage of water for the irrigation of 
rice fields. 

The embankment has a total height of sS feet in the deeper 
part of the reservoir; its crest was 8 feet above the pennan- 
ent waterdeveL The top is usually about 10 feet wide^ but on 
many sections {at which it may haw been worn down) it is from 
15 to 25 feet in width. The side-slope on the up-stream face 
is about 3-2 feet horizontal to i foot vertical, and on the outer 
face 2-6 feet to t. The engineers wrere evidently begi nnin g 
to recognise that it was unnecessary to give the outer face as 
flat u slope as that of the inner one. The inner slope was prO' 
tected as usual by a layer of small boulders and wedged 
nibble stones, extending dowia^vards Irom the water leveL 
The top has been generally w’om down three or four feet below 
its original level. 

In order to allow the passage of floods three places were 
left open^ Owing to the steep ends of the rocky ridges, the 
designer found it a diffi cult matter to provide sufficient space 
for this purposej, and as a matter of fact he must have under- 
estiitiated the requisite extent; I calculated that with a 
probable flood of 11,500 cubic feet per second the water would 
rise within two feet of the crest of the embankment- In such 
a long hank the settlement or gradual wearing down of the 
top of the bank to this extent in some places might escape 
notice, and the result was that the embaiikment was breached 
two or three times. The sites of three repaired breaches are 
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visible, one of them being of large size, and at the present day 
there arc two deep ones through which the rivers flow. 

At the southern end of the bank there is a flood-escape 125 
feet wide tn the line of the bank. Its floor and the ends of the 
embankment at it are covered with large wedged slabs of 
stone, carefully laid, those on the floor occup3ruig a transverse 
breadth of 60 feet. This may be a work of later date than the 
construction of the reservoir. 

This ■ waste-weir ’ is provided with a series of pairs of stone 
pillars, nregular in size and shape, a short one about two feet 
high being in front of a taller one five or six feet high, and a 
lew inches distant from it. By the aid of these, a temporary 
dam of sticks and earth could be raised across the waste-v'eir 
after the floods had passed, so as to retain an extra depth 
of two feet of water. This, would increase the area of the 
reservoir to 2400 acres and its capacity to million cubic 
feet. A road-bridge of stone slabs laid on stone pillars enabled 
the stream from this flood-escape to be crossed when a con¬ 
siderable volume of water was passing dowTi it {Fig, 125). 

The other flood-escapes were simple overflow channels 
at rocky sites, one being 25 feet and the other 100 feet iride. 
At the former the ends of the bank are protected by squared 
stones laid in steps from the floor upwards. 

The extent to which the reservoir was utilised tnav be 
gauged by its being provided with four sluices, in addition 
to a high level culvert under the floor of the southern waste- 
weir. One of these was a high-level sluice near the northern 
end of the embankment: the others were much lower, one 
being in the northern bank, another in the southern section, 
while the remains of the blet of the third one can be seen 
near the middle of the work. 

The southern sluice w-as the lowest, and w-as 18 feet zj 
inchw below the level of the w^te-weir; the northern low- 
level sluice was t foot g| inches higher; the northern high- 
evd doire was 5 feet 14 inches above the lowest one; and 
the culvert at the wasteweir was 9 feet 9 inches above it. 

The sizes of the wtIJs at these works were as follows, the 
longer dimension being the measurement parallel to the line 
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of the bapk :—At the southern low-levd sluice, ii feet 3 inches 
by 8 feet lo inches ; at the central sluice, about 8 feet square; 
at the northern low-level slmcPp 8 feet aj inches square^ and 
at the northem high-lewl sluice, 13 feet 8| inches by 8 feet. 

The culvert at the waste-weir was bmlt of stone, and the 
weU of the northern low-level sluice was also lined with stone, 
with a substantial backing of brickwiuk- At the others* 
the wen of the central sluice probably, and those of the other 
two sluices certainly, were built of stone in the lower part. 



Fig. 116. BiaSkcitnWfl. N- Law-Nsvel SluiM- 

(Ov m4 nBlTml.]- 


with a backing of brickworks but after the first two or three 
courses were finished in brickwork only, the side of the southern 
loW'Ievd sluice adjoining the central line of the embankment 
being, however* faced throughout with stone slabs (Fig, i24)h All 
the brickwork was laid in excellent mortar made with lime 
burnt from coral The stonework in all the sluices is of 
the type of all later works, and consists of long thin slabs 
of considerable breadth, passing from one side of the wells 
to the other when kid in their walls. These slabs were placed 
on edge when used as linings of the wells, and in all sit^ they 
were fitted together with great care. The face and beds 
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of the stones were weU, though not haely, dressed, but the 
backs were left rough (see Figs, and 126), 

The diiuensions of the bricks employed in the low-levd sluices 
provide the only due to the age of the rserv^oir. At the southern 
low-level sluice their length was 17-36 inches^ the breadth 
8^ inches, and the thickness 2 89 inches ; Bt. was 24 8 
inches, and the contents 433 cubic inches. The ske dearly 
points to some date not Later than the early part of the first 
century B.c. The figures agree veiy' closely with those of 
the Sandagiri dagaba at Tissa, which was built by King Klka- 
vai^-Tissa in the first half of the second century b.c,, and 
they are also nearly those of other very early dSgabas. 

The bricks in the northern low-level sluice may be of a 
slightly later date, as the vajiations in the length and breadth 
prove that moulds of a different size were used for them, 
that is, that ll.ey were not burnt at the same time as the 
others. They have a length of 16-70 inches, a breadth of 
8-29 inches, and a thickness of 2^94 inched : Bt. is 24-4 square 
inches and the contents 408 cubic Inches. 

The th]ckn(^s of the bricks at both these sluices is relatively 
much greater than in those of the LankSrama dagaba. and 
if that work be excluded the dimensions indicate some period 
either in the third century'* or—if we accept the Sandagiri bricks 
as our guide—in the second century b.o. Considering the 
advanced type of the dt^igns for the sluices, the latter is 
the mote probable time. 

The southern low-kVEl slmce was of special interest. The 
unbroken state of practically all the bricks used in the face 
of the well, and the fact that they were all of one size, prove 
that thizi part of the work was the original structure, just 
as it was left by its huildets.^ WTien I saw it twenty-four 
years ago, it wtis still fulfilling the purpose for which it was 
constructed, although the culvert was damaged [ and a small 

J Mr. Powil, at ttie Public Works Department, tlifi cnginiKrr 
wha snpcTvi^ the re^Anstiuctjcm of the iluSce. informed me 
^ ^ of the biickwfirfc h.* fciqod bricks of scrwral 

SIM, Thii iniist bjdicate soim aubM^m-nt repaIn to that part of 
the work, althuagh the tmmg ot f;u:e of th* walls appeared to be intact. 
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rice field was supplied with water which passed through it. 
It IS greatly ta be regretted that it was tahendown and rebuilt 
accordiiig to an "improved^ design a few years afterwards, 
when the reservoir partly restored by the Public Works 
Department. This is the more to be lamented for the reason 
that in all likelihood it was the only w'ork of the kind of 
such an age in the island, unless the sluices at Va vutiik-ktilam 
are also in their original state. 

As in ail Uter sluices, the w'ork in this one consisted of 
three parts, (i) a rectangular open w*ell built near the point 
where the wnter level met the inner slope of the embunkuiEnt, 
{2) an inlet culvert through which the w'ater passed into this 
well, and [3) a discharging culvert from the well to the foot 
of the outer slope of the bank. 

The well is caMcd in Ceylon a tisd-feimra, w'hich literally 
means * Queen-enckisure/ but probably w'ould be more correctly 
termed bisi-kotuwa, ^ the enclosure where (the wrater level) 
laiveTs/ The sketch (Fig. No. 123) show^ the manner in 
which the inner ’work of three of the side^ was built at thU 
sluice. The flooring w*as formed of long well-fitted slabs 
of cut stone, like those in the ’walls. 1 do not know the 
thickness of the brick walls ; at other sluices it is often from 
five to six feet. Mr. Powell stated that the walls were sur^ 
rounded by verv good clay * puddle * for a thickne^ of two 
feet or more, and that the brickw*ork was of such excellent 
quality that he could not avoid regretting that he had been 
instmeted to pull it down. This well "was 14 feet deep ^ 
originally it was probably built up to the level of the flood 
escape, that is, a little more than 18 feet above the sill leveL 

The inlet culvert was 5^ ® inch^ ^Jid had a peculiar 

bend in its line, as shown in the plan (Fig. 122)^ 1 have seen 

nothing of the kind elsewhere. Across its entrance there 
w^is a block of brick masonry 7 feet thick and 9 feet long, 
which rose 6 feet high above the siU of the culvert and had 
foundations 3 feet 6 inches deep- No sunilar construction 
has been seen at other ivorks. The culvert was rectangular, 
2 feet wide and 2 feet 6 inches high at the inlet, and 2 feet 6 
inches wide and 3 feet fi inches high at its jimctioa wiih the 
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3?^ 

or wcJ]. It held wiills 2 feet thick, snd was covered 
by slabs about 9 indies thick. Its floor was at the level of 
the bottom of the well* 

The outlet or discharging culvert was of a very interesting 
form. For a length oi 14 feet 6 inches it was divided into 
two culverts, each 2 feet square, separated by a m-aJI 2 feet 
thick {Fig, 124)- From the end oi these double passages their 
outer walls were condijued in straight lines to the outside 
of the embankment, gradually approaching each other until 
they were 3 feet 6 inches apart at the outer end. The height 
of the passage for the water was, however, gradually increased 
from 2 feet until it became 3 feet 6 inches at the end of the 
culvert. The walls were 2 feet thick, and on them were laid 
large coverstones of varjung thicknesses, from about 9 inches 
to a foot; these were from 5 feet 9 inches to 8 feet long, or 
iMre, and like those of the floor were dre^ed on the face and 
sides. Across the outer end of this culvert there was a brick 
wall Uke that at the inlet, 6 feet high and 12 feet long. The 
culvert walls were built throughout of large stones, well dressed 
on the faces, ends, and beds, and fitted together very carefully. 
For all these mnsasurements of the culverts I am indebted 
to the drawings of theni made when the new work was about 
to be built. 

\Mien compared with later sluices, practically the only 
difference occurs m the fonn of the inlet* In most sluics 
the inlet channel is a very short one, and in large works its 
entrance is protected by a high wall across it, with sloping 
wmgs btiilt at a hatter, to support the soil at each side of 
the approach to it. The increase in the height of the dis¬ 
charging culvert from the well to the outlet occurs at some 
Mge flwks only ; in most cases the section remains the same 
throughout It is astonbhirg to find this early work adbering 
so closely to the best type of Later designs. 

No (mans of regulating the out-flow of the water is visible 
at anj of the ancient sluices in Ctyloo, and considerable 
speculation has regarding the purpose for which the 

wells were invariably built across the line of the culverts, 
in the up-stream slope of the embankments. It has been 
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thought that the intclligeiit who designed these 

great work5 may have believed that the culvert was relieved 
irom internal pressure caused by the H*ater in it, when the 
water was allowed to rise freely in these open wells. This 
upLuion is easDy proved to be incorrect. The bisokotuwaSj 
as r prefer to term the wells (the word * well ^ usually implying 
a w'ork with a very different function), are much larger than 
w(jiild be needed for such a purpose, and at the northern 
high-level sluice at Pavai-kulatn we find a larger one than 
at the low-level sluices. Even when other arraiigements 
were adopted w^hich w'ould really tend to relieve the culvert 
from excessive pressure—as by enlarging its sectional area 
from the well to the outlet—we still find the well alwaj'S 
present. 

As one whose duties permitted him to gajji an Lntunate 
acquaintance with the ancient works, I have never concealed 
my admiration of the engiooering knowledge of the designers 
of the great irrigation schemes of Ceylon, and the skill with 
which they constructed the w'orks: and my friend and pre¬ 
decessor the late Colonel C Woodward. R.E., expressed the 
same opinion to me more than thiiiy years ago, when recom¬ 
mending me to study them thoroughly * ^VTien w^e find, there¬ 
fore, that the open w^ell is never absent at any sluice in a 
reservoir, excepting only such wnrks as the culvert under 
the Pavat-fculam waste-weir, we may safely conclude that 
it fulfilled a very Unporiant function- 

Since about the middle of last centuryj open wells^ called 
* valve-tow'crs * when they stand clear of the embankment 
and * valve-pits' when they are in it^ have been built at 
numerous reservoirs in Europe. Their duty is to hold the 
valves, and the lifting-g^ear for ivorking them, hy means of 
which the outward flow of the water is regulated or totally 
stopped. Such also was the function of the bisokotuwa 
of the Sinhalese engineeis; they were the first inventors of 
the valve-pit, more than sroo yeais 4go. 

It win be readily understood that in an age when iron- 
casting was ufilaiown, and even the smallest plates of iron 
could be heated only with difficulty in the early forges^ no iron or 
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iron-bound sluice valves were nmde, and that it must have 
been no easy task to control the out-flow of the water at 
reservoirs which had a depth of thirty or forty feet^ as was the 
case at several of the larger works. Yet the similarity of the 
designs of the bisdkotuwas at all periods proves that the 
engineers of the third century a.c., if not those of an earlier 
period, had mastered the problem so successfully that all 
others w'ere satisfied to copy their designs. 

An examination of the hisoko^was reveals two invariable 
and peculiar features in them: they are alw^ays rectivngular, 
and the faces of their waib are never rough or uncut. The 
commonest type of them is an oblong endosurep ten or twelve 
feet long by -eight or ten feet wfde^ built across the culvert 
at a short distance nearer the water than the point where 
the waterTevel meets the slope of the bank. It has thick 
wulls of brickwork laid in luurtar, round ivhich there is an 
excellent watertight backing of tempered or ' puddle/ 
W here the plan is an oblong the longest sides are alwa^'s built 
across the culvert. At most works the brickwork b faced 
or lined mside the well with admirably cut thin slabs of stone, 
laid horizontally, and iu^^nably on their edgesp which fit 
closely together* Usually they extend as monoliths along 
the whole length of each w’all, and all have well-cut faces, 
free from any twist. In some cases there is no facing to the 
brickwork. 


The ivedgitig and accurate cutting of these long stone slabs, 
which aje ^ways of gneissp must have proved a difficult work 
m pre-Christian times ; we may guess that their preparation 
the must arduous part of the construction of the sluices. 
As they have rardy a greater thickness than ten or twelve 
inches^ even when they are two or three feet broadp and ten 
or twelvCp or morep feet long, ’while the brick wall behind 
I em is often six feet ttuck, it b clear that in most cases they 
were used merely in order to increase the strength of the 
^ ' X i^ay have been inserted partly to protect the 
out o e bnckiMjrk^ but the accurate cutting of their faces 
shows that thb was not their only purpose. 

In my opinion thej^ were intended to permit the accurate 
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fitting, dose to the face of the wall, ol a further lining of 
woodwork. This alone will account for the excellent manner 
in which their faces were cat. It would transform the well 
into a nearly watertight box. 

At a few sluioes I have observed indications of the manner 
in which other woodwork w-as fixed inside these welts. It 
was erddently Ur the form of substantial beams or posts, the 
duty of which must have been partly to support the wooden 
lining of the walls, and partly to cany some form of lifting- 
gear by which a door or valve might be raised or lowered, 
so as to regulate the discharge of the water. 

This part of the woodwork appears to have varied in design 
at different sluices, but generally there was a vertical pest 
about one foot square on each side of the entrance to the 
outlet culvert, These must have been supported by horizontal 
beams which also held up the wooden lining of the walls, 
some of them probably resting against other w-ooden posts 
standing near the corners. At one sluice at Minncriya tank, 
a work of the third century square sockets were cut 

in the floor in order to receive tenons left at the ends of the 
vertical posts. 

At abisfikotuwa at Katiyfiwa. in the North-central Province, 
which tradition attributes to the time of Duttha-Gamini, 
that is, the second century B.C,, there are two lateral recesses, 
two feet square, at the lower corners of the side walls next 
to the centre of the bank. In this, as at some few other 
sluices, there is a wide step of ashlar work in the biaoko^uwa, 
at each side of the inlet culvert, extending up to the side 
walls; its use is unknown. There is also a cut ten inches 
wide through the projecting coping stone, above the entrance 
to the outlet culvert. The age of the work is indicated by 
the bricks at another duice ; these are of the large type which 
belongs to the second half of the second century b.c., or the 
first part of the first century. 

Wooden doors or valves, which might slide wrtically in 
wide grooves, must have been placed so as to open or close 
both the culverts leading out of the wells. Host probably these 
Vi'ere worked by means of levers supported by upright posts. 
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It most have been in order to reduce the friction at these 
valves thatp wiiile there a Fiiigle inlet culvert at Pavat- 
ku]am. there were two outlets for discharging the water from 
the bis 5 kotuwa, each having a sectional area rather less than 
half that of the inlet, and thus permitting the use of a 
door or ii^ve of much smaller size than would be others 
wise necessary* This b unmbtakable evidence that difficulty 
had been experienced in other works^ before Pavai-kuiam 
was madep in overcoming the friction due to the pressure 
of the water on valves of larger area. A similar arrange¬ 
ment b found at many later vvorks. 

As no example of the wtK>dw'ork of the sluices has been 
preserved^ its exact detaib can only be conjectured ; but 
it is dear from the indications giTOn above that the purpose 
of th<?so carefuliy-built bbdkotuwos w'os to act as true valve- 
pits. \\Tiatevcr form the design took it was a triumph of the 
ingenuity of the ancient Sinhalese engineers, and the more 
surprising when we find one of the earliest sluices furnished 
with it Evidently from the first it was a device the general 
form of which later generations were unable to improve* 

ft was thb invention alone ttiiich permitted the Sinhalese 
to proceed boldly with the construction of reservoirs that 
still rank among the finest and greatest works of the kind 
in the w'orld.* Without some efficient means of r^^ulating 
the discharge of the water through the sluices^ the pfDvbion 
of reservoirs for storing it could never have extended beyond 
the mmor tanks. Thus^ it may be inferred that the bisofco- 
ttiwa, with its valves, had not only been designed but had 
been found to work satbfactorily before the engineers would 
venture to iindertake the construction of Pivat-kulam and 
Vavunik-kuiam* both of which in man y years would be of 
limited use without it. \\Taetlier the works of 
Dex^ or Pandufcsbhaya were furnished with thb means of 

' Their arr Qight or nine pcrtt-Chriatlan reservoirs in Ceylon which 
have 4000 mxiTe$ ; iletailisd TOrvrya haw been mode 

of one ptaha wbkJi covered 3670 acres, and ot 

aoo^er fTbe Gmnt** Tacilt)^ wlikh was not eompteted, that apparently 
wuM havr ha 4 aa area of &4 £m;i acres ; ns now restoredn the Latter 
4+25 acres with water at a very low level. 
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regulistting the outflow of the water k unknown. In any 
case it appears to date from either the fourth or the 
third century a.c* 

Every engineer must feel astonktunent to observe that 
the designer of this early sluice enlarged the sectiuna] areas 
of his inlet and outJet culverts from their entiunces to their 
outlets. He was evidently aware that us the water passed 
along the culverts the friction of the sides retarded its velcxiity, 
and thus rendered an increased space for it necessary in order 
to avoid undue pressure agninst the sides and root Without 
such enlargement the resulting increased pressure would 
tend to force the water through the joints of the masonrv', 
along the bucko! which it would then flow, gradually remo\'ing 
the soil in suspension until m the end the bursting o! the 
resm^oir might be brought about. It is extremely likely that 
the existing breach at the great Padawiya tank was caused 
in this manner* and I feel no doubt whatever that other embank¬ 
ments gave way from the same cause l but the designer o! 
Pavat-kulam cannot have had many opportunities of observing 
such effects ^ and it is therefore the more sorprising to find him 
taking these precautions against them. 

The use of well-tempered clay * puddle * round masoiiTy 
that was subject to uuter-pressure ^ns perfectly understood 
at the time vrhen Pavat-kulani was constructed. It continued 
to be employed in similar positions at nearly all later sluices, 
and ^metimes roond the culverts also. It was always of 
excellent quality 

Sancil! Kanadara-waewa 

A smaller reservoir lor storing water for irrigating rice lands 
was formed at an early date in the valley of the Sangili Kana- 
dam-oya, a small river on the eastern side of the Malwatta- 
oja valley* It had not special features like the last* but 
was a good average example of a class of r^rvoirs made 
solely for irrigation, and occupfjdng a position between the 
larger village tanks and the great works like those last described. 

The embankment* instead of running straight across the 
bed of the valley as usual, was raised for a great part of its 
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length in a north-and-south curves having its convex side 
facing the reservoir. Its northern end was turned towards 
the west for aocw feet, so as to carry part of the flood'Waters 
dear away from the work ; its southern end, on the other 
hand, was deflected sharply eastwards for i^oo feet, to meet 
high ground. 




Fiss. 137-135^ Sangili-kan&dam Tmk. 


The bank has a total length of Sioo feet, or about a mile 
and a baJf; and its crest was lyj feet above the sills of the 
low-level sluices. Its top was 10 feet wide; and the sid^ 
sloped on the up-stream face at about 4 feet honzoutal to 
1 foot vertical^ and on the outer face at 3*5 feet to 
The slope adjotuing the water was protected by small boulders 
up to a height of one foot above the level of the wasfe-'Weir- 
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There were three sluices^two at about the S 4 ime level being 
in the deeper part of the bank, and one at a slightly higher 
level near the middle of the southern arm. The middle one 
(Fig. 128). of which only I have particulai^^ had a rectangular 
bisokotuwa 10 feet 5 inches long, parallel to the bank, and 
6 feet 33 “ inches wide. There was a single rectangular stone 
culvert, 133 inchEiswide and la inches h%h in the inlet portion, 
and 123 inches wide and 12 inches high in the outlet part, the 
latter being raised 3^ inches above the floor of the bkoko|uwa- 
The walls, 9 feet 5 inches high, were built of brickwork* and 
their lower part* for a height of 5 feet 10 incheSp was lined with 
thin monolithic stone slabs, hud on edge. 

The brickwork portion of the sluice was repaired or rebuilt 
several times, there being bricks of four different siz^ in it. 
Some which were 2 inches thick belonged to the tenth or 
twelfth century a.e>., and point to the last restoration of the 
work. 

Others* 17 mches long and 2-33 inches thick, may have 
been burnt in the first or ^cond century A.n. Those of a 
third type were iS 18 inches long, 9-12 inches wide, and 3-^^ 
indies thick, Bt. being 29-3 and the contents 534 cubic inches. 
These belong to the period of very huge bricks, extending 
over the second half of the second century b,c- and the early 
years of the first century* 

The fourth type had a length of 1775 inches, and a thickness 
of 275 inches, Bt. was 24-4, and if the width was half the 
length the contents would be 433 cubic inches. Apparently 
these bricks caiuiot belong to the saineperto<i as the last ones* 
and if, as is probable* they are of prior date, they may have 
been burnt in the third century B.C- It is possible^ therefore, 
that the reservoir may have been constructed at that early 
period- The flat slopes of the bank also indicate a very early 
date. 

Three floodH^scapes were provided i one at the northero 
end of the bank* measuring 450 feet in width* but probably 
scoured out and much widened by floods; one at the 
southern end about 80 feet in width, these being on the natural 
surface of the ground; and a woste-weir of stone masomy 
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bmlt in the angle at the commencement of the sontheni arm 
of the hank. Most probably this was of later date than the 
origkml formation of the reservoir. It was ssjo feet long, 
and in its toim of constraction it resembled many subsequent 
works of the kind (Fig, lag). 

In the deepest part it bad five courses of wedged and partly- 
cut stones, the top one being 27 inches deep at the outer face, 
and the others 18 or 20 inches; each comse was set back 
3 indies from the face o£ the course below, and was sunk 
an meb deep into it. The top of the wreir n-as 17 feet 
and It bad a backings along the side adjoining the tank, of 
brickwork apparently laid in mud, to prevent leakage through 
the stonevmrk- At a distance of toI feet from the outer 
face there was a row of dwarf cut^tone pillars, about 12 inches 
square and 2 feet 7 inches high, fixed in the top of the weir 
at irregular distances, which ranged from io| feet to 17 feet- 
Thtjse w'ere evidently placed there in order to assist in raising 
a temporary dam of sticks and earth after the floods had 
ceased, so as to retain an additional depth of perhaps 2 feet 
of water in the reservoir> an extremely hazardous proceeding 
when the level of the crest of the weir w-as itself dangerously 
near that of the top of the emb ank ment 

The crest of the weir was 13 feet 6 inches above the silk 
of the low-level sluices, and the top of the bank was only 4 
feet higher. At the weir level the area of the rcservok was 
800 acres, and its capadty 200 million cubic feet- With an 
extra depth of 2 feet of ttater temporaiily retained, the 
area became 91S acres, and the capacity 275 million cubic 
feet. The tank has recently been restored with a water- 
level about 2 feet below the origmal height of the weir, 
and an area of 646 acres, which was probably nearly the 
primitive size of the work. 

The Soothers Reservoiies 

During the third century King Mahl-NSga, the brother 
of D^vSnam-piya Ttssa^and tributaTy king of southern Ceylon, 
appears to have formed a reservoir called Ttssa-vipi, at his 
capital, Itlgama. He or his immediate successors* in the 
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latter part of that century or the first half of the second century 
H.C.. constmcted also the Dfiratissa^vapi, ‘the Far Tissa' 
tank, as wdl as another called Digba-vapi^ " the Long Tank.^ 
To these may probably be added one now termed Yoda* 
kandiya, ^ the Giant Embankment/ the original name of 
which fe tinknown* 


Tjssa-wacwa 

The sou them Tissa-waewa was made in a shallow valley 
about a mile and a half east of the Kirintli river* which flowed 



FiOf xjx. S,P« 


past the capital- The town occupied the ground betvreen 
the reservoir and the river^ and for some distance lower down 
the valley, and also extended on the eastern side of the tank. 
The chief purpose of the work was the storage of water for the 
use af the dty; It is not certain that any rice fields were 
irrigated by means of it, at any rate in very early times. 

.Uthoiigh the area from which water Sows into the reservoir 
is very small, being only some five square miles, it is considembly 
larger than that of Abfaaya-waewa, at Annradhapura. The 
rainfall fimounts to about 47 inches per annum. The early 
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designer ol the work evidently gave this matter careful con¬ 
sideration, and decided that under such oonditlons it would 
be safe to allow a smaller margiii than usual between the water- 
level and the crest of the bank i he fijced this at 5 feet, and 
his opinion has been justified by later experience. 

The r^ervolr was formed by raising a straight bank about 
half-way across the bed of the valley nntil it met a low ridge 
with two slight elevations on it. From that point it was 
deflected slightly up-streamj so as to follow this ridge and save 
earthwork. 

In the first century King I|a-N%a (38-^44 a.d,) improved 

the appearance of the work by abandoning the ridge, and in 
place of it con tinuing the straight portion of the bank in one 
line to the eastern side of the valley* The mounds on the 
ridge now form twio small islands. 

As there is no record of its restoration, the tank may have 
remained in working order until the end of the twelfth century, 
beyond which time the histories do not contain any references 
to Magama^ At last, however^ probably owing to continued 
neglect of the ordinaiy works of maintenance, it was breached ; 
and the town^ which had evidently dwindled into an mmn- 
portant settlement, was totally abandoned, the residents 
beitig too apathetic to cany out the small and simple work of 
repair that was necessary- The whole bed of the reservoir, 
the embankment, and the former rice fields or the Lands on 
the low side of the bank^ as well as the site of the old cityi 
then became gradually overspread by a thick forest growthi 
bdfesttiii by wild buffaloes, elephants, and bears. It is clear 
that the breaching of the embankment must have occurred 
several centuries ago. 

The embankment was about three-quarters of a mile 
long* and after King Ha-Naga's impruvements was practically 
straight from end to end. It had a top w^hich appears to have 
been always used as a cart-road (as at present)* and was from 
15 to f^t wide, with the flat side slopes that characterise 
many other early works. The inner slope was at the rate of 
about 5 ’i feet horizontal to one foot vertical, and the outer one 
4'4 feet to one. The level of the highest part of the bank was 
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iiboQt laj feet above the bed of the reservoir, in whidi appar¬ 
ently a depth of 13I feet of water was retained, the area covered 
being 652 acres and the resulting capacity 160 million cubic 
feet* 

1 have met with no reference to any sluice at this reservoir. 
In one built in ifiyi,, and afterwards replaced by a larger one, 
there were no stones of the kind that one would expect to find 
if the materials of an old bisoko^wa had been utilised in it* 
It is possible that a small brick sluice may have been con- 
stnicted long after the original works were made. 

A single escape for fioods, about 100 feet wide, was left at the 
natural ground level on the eastern side, half a mile from the 
backk, behind some high ground against which the end of the 
bank abutted From this, surplus water passed down a de¬ 
pression for three-quarters of a mile, and entered another 
reservoir now caUed Yoda-waewa, which appears to be the 
Dt&ratissa tank of the histories. 

At the restoration of Tissa^waewa in 1871, as a great part 
cf the top was foond to be much worn away the higher parts 
of the bank were cut down to the ejttent of three feet, and the 
depth of water retained was ten feet. After more than a 
quarter of a centurj^ however, it was found nectary to raise 
the water level once more to what seems to have been the 
height ongimdly fixed by the old Sinhalese engineers. This 
is a high mark of appredation of the excellence of their designs 
and then' suitability under the conditions w*hich control such 
works. 

The reservoir was of such vital necessity to the city that 
after expenence bad proved that it often remained unfilled 
during dry years, important measures were adopted in order to 
ensure its getting a better supply of w-ater. For thi^^ purpose a 
permanent stone dam was erected across the Kirindi-oj^. the 
river which fiuwod past the capital, at a distance of two and a 
hall miles from the upper pm of the tank. A short shallow 
channel with a bed about ten feet wide, was then opK^ned from 
a point immediately above it in the over^ up to a site whence 
the Watw conveyed by it could flow into the tank bygravita- 
tjon, without further works beyond the clewing of a hollow 
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which led back to the river. The age of this part of the 
scheme is unknown, but it must be an e^ttremely early work, and 
possibly the dam was the first one of the kind built in Ceylon. 

The stones of the dam had been removed before 1 visited the 
place: but a few notes on it* in a Report written in 1858 by 
Mr. G. D. Bp Harrison.* are of interest- It was then alto¬ 
gether broken down by floods. He stated that it had had 
a height of fifteen feet, and that it ^ was built of large roughly- 
hewn blocks of stone, few of which arc It^ than a ton in weightp 



while many arc far more. They appear to have been set drj * 
or without being imbedded in any mortar* , ^ . A great volume 
of water must have passed over the anicut [dam] durmg 
the rainy season, and carried with it large trunks of trees* with 
a force sufficient to destroy anything but the most massive 
raasonrj'.* Floods, or rather the impjact of the great tree 
trunks that they brought down, did» in fact* eventually d^troy 
the dam^ as well as nearly every other work of the kind in 
Ceyion. 

The body of water w^hich h approaching a dam built across 
a river extends considerably below the level of the crest ^ but 

* Report of ttfl Irrigation CommiBsimt, i&6r. p. 
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immediately before amving at the upstream lace of the 
masonry the low^er part of the moving water rises so as to 
pass over it. With it rise any bodies that were being carried 
near the surfacep such as large trunks of dead trees ; these 
are tilled obliquely upwards, and at that angle may strike the 
upper stones of the face of the dam. In that case^ when the 
wafer is moving with great velocity and the tree trunk is 
very large—{I have seen one of over ten tons stranded on one 
of these clams)~there is great probabihty that one of the 
stones of the top ennrse will be displaced as in Fig. No. 13Z, 
It is in this manner that the ancient Siiihalese masonry dams 
have been breached almost without exception. Among the 
numerous ancient structures of this kind m Ceylon I have 
observed ali stages of this destruction, from the displacement 
of the first stone on the up-stream face to the total demoli¬ 
tion of the work- 

Tbe special pf)int of interest in the Kirindi-oya dam b 
the astonishing fact that instead o£ being taken across the 
river by the shortest possible line, as one would expect, it was 
built at an obUque angle, which, from the tmees T saw, I judged 
to he nearly forty-five degrees from the direct line. There 
IS a possibility that this does not prove that the jHincipIe of 
the oblique damp and of its greater discharging power than 
one built square across a river—^the knowledge of which was 
only acquired in comparatively recent years in Europe—W'os 
understood in Ceylon in very early times \ Mr. Harrison, 
in commenting ou thins oblique dam^ stated that in India there 
was an idea that one built at such an angle would be less ex¬ 
posed to the action of the ciurent than one built square across 
the river. The Sinhalese possessed profound practical know- 
IcHfge of the best methods of dealing with w^ater* and the illus¬ 
trations in Fig. No* 133, of tj'pical dams 40 feet wide, the 
usual size of the larger ancient works, show d^rly that the}' 
were correct if they believed that such a dam must have much 
greater stabUity than one of tbe same width built square aert^ 
4 river , and especially must be more capable of withstanding 
violent shixks due to the impact of great tree trunks, than 
the direct dam. It b evident that in the oblique dam the 
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blow of a log carried by the water would have ttiuch less 
tendency to displace a stone than in the other. Nevorthe^ 
less nearly all the later dams were hnilt square across the 
rivers, probably because that was the line of the rocks on 
which they were founded. 

It is certaui that the dam and its channel are not of much 
later date than the Duratissa tank next described, which 
in many years could not be expected to hU without their 
assistance. 

Tub DunATissA Reselevoir 

This work is first mentioned in the second century a,c +1 it 
is stated that Kin g Saddh^-Tissa (137—119 B.c.) built a wihira 
there (Mah. i, p. 128), The construction of the reservoir is not 
referred to in the histories; it must have been made by a 
previous ruler during that centur}% or late in the third century 
B .c. Its purpose was chiefly the irrigation of rice lands. There 
is little doubt that this is the reservoir now called Y5da-waewa. 

In the first century King Ila-Xiga is stated to have 
executed some works of enlargement at it. There are also 
later references to it, the last one being in the reign of Para- 
kratna-Bahu I (r r64^ii97 A-O.), when it is included with other 
large works which he restored, apparently it was then in a 
breached state^ 

The embankment, about 3400 feet long, or nearly two-tbirds 
of a mile^ was taken in a north-west and south-eastern direc¬ 
tion across the mouth of a sulsidiary valley to the south-east 
of the Tissa tank, its south-eastom end abutting against 
high rocky ground at the point where the valley joins the low 
lands that stretch for seven miles between the Tissa tank and 
the sea. The bank was about 14 icet high above the sitt 
of the sluice^ and the depth of water retained by it was 
about nine feet, at which level the area was i 33 io acres. 
and the capacity 336 million cubic feet. The top of the bank 
Was about r5 feet wide* and was doubtless utilised as a cart- 
road. 

A iingle sluice was built at the south-eastern end of the 
bank- It consisted of the usujil short inlet culvert, bisokotuwa. 
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iind two disclmBing culverts. As restored* probably accord¬ 
ing to the originai diraensious, the inlet culvert was 3 feet 6 
inches wide and 3 feet 8 inches high; the bisdkotuwa was ij 
feet 2 inches wide, in the line of the banje, and 12 feet 6 inches 
long, in the hne of the culverts ; and each outlet culvert was 2 
feet 6 inches squaxe. These were separated by a pier 2 feet 
thick. They passed the water into a channel with a base to 
feet 6 inches wide, excavated in decomposed rock. A small 
d^aba was built on a rock at the side of this channel; possibly 
this was at the monasterj' founded by SaddM-Tissa, The 
work in the sluice and culverts wa^ of the usual typ^ of 
stiinework, 

A place for the escape of floods was left open at the side of 
the sluice* between it and the rocky hill against which the 
tnd of the embankment abuts. It was only about 60 feet 
wide. High floods apparently were allowed to escape round 
the other end of the bank. 

The reservoir received its water-supply partly from some 
short streams that flowed down from adjoining rocky hills, 
one being about four miles and another six miles in length; 

ut its chief and unfailing source of supply was from the flood- 
escape of Tissa-waewa, over which the wafer brought down 
from the Kirindi-oya dam flowed into Yoda-waowa. After 
the»e head-works had been constructed there was little feaf 
o any loss of crops in the jands to ivhich this reservoir supplied 
^ter * and it h evident that the prosperity of Magama was 
largely dependent upon them. 

Smee the restoration of the Tissa tank and Yoda-waewa 
^ t 75^ acres of wild forest below’ them have been converted 
into nee fields ; ami the place, instead of possessing, as form- 
^rly. OTe of the most deadly climates of the island, is now fairly 
u healthy-IODkiug children are to be seen 

^ ut t e houses of the cultivators. There is no place in Ceylon 

ere a greater change has been effected by irrigation. 

Y5DA-itAyDiYA Reservoir 

This work was formed in a very shallow valley on the 
western side of the Kirindi-oya* down which a small stream 
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flowed into that nver. It is opposite the Tissa tank, on the 
other side of the valley. Kothmg is kno^^ of its history, 
the ancient name having been lost. Its sole object seems to 
have been the storage of water for irrigating rice lands. 

The embankment runs in a general north-west and south¬ 
east line, and is 11.400 feet long, or izi miles : its line forms a 
long curve and reverse curve, a shape for which thert appears 
to be no special reason in the contour of the ground. The 
side slopes are ejctremely flat, and it ts this pecuhanty that 
induces me to include it as one of the very early works. On the 
inner side the rate of indmation was about 7'4 feet horiacontai 
to 1 foot vertical, and on the other about 6-8 feet to 1+ The 
top sKEits to have been 15 or 20 feet wide i but all is now very' 
much worn down, and when originally made it may have been 
higher at these places, and therefore narrower at the tup. The 
depth of water retained in the reservoir if. as at the w'orks 
on the opposite side of the valley, the flood-escape was at a 
level of five feet bdow' the crest of the bank, was about £2 
feet 6 mebes. At this levd the area was 1407 acres, and the 
capacity 3B0 million cubic feet. 

No sluice been discovered in the embankuieiit,^ 
is also so much worn dowm, except at a few points, that it b 
impossible to recognise the ancient flood'cscape. 

Doubtless the work would be of a Uttle later date than those 
nearer the capital, which have been described last. It must 
have been carried out after the population of the neighboi^hood 
had increased, and required facilities for the extension of 
Cultivation, ft is almost certain that water was obtained from 
the Kirindl-oya, for fillin g the tank ^ but no direct channel 
into it ba<s been discovered in the thick forest and jungle 
which covers the valleys although one was taken off from the 
river at a distance of some two and a half miles above the 
dam which diverted water to Tbsa-watwa* After flowing 
some distance in a cut channel, the water may have been 

1 Mr. llamer. theeoginfer who has charge ol the wurka ot rfstura- 
bun th^t arc oow being undertaken, intorma me that he has nut 
yet dug out the soU in the beJ ol the main breach. The filuke may 
have been at this Bite. 
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allmved to find its own way into the reservoir by gravitatioa. 

It was in the lands below' this wrork that Gona^ania was 
sittmted, the village near the site at vvhich Wi|aya is supposed 
by me to have landed. The pool w'hich still preserves the 
ancient name is four or five miles trom the tank. 

Digha-vapi 

This reseryoir is mentioned in the Mahlvansa (i, p. gj) as 
being in exbtence during the reign of Kakavai^Lija-Tissa^ the 
father of Duttha-Glmi^i, that h, some years prior to i6i a.c. 
Its importance in those early times may be judged from the 
fact that the king's second son^ Tissa* who succe^ed 
Dultha-Gimi^ on the throne, was specially stationed at it 
to superintend the agricultural works in prepress/'—px^ssibly 
a reference to the reclamation of the irrigable lands to 
which it supplied water. 

The place is occasionally mentioned in later times. In the 
middle of the seventeenth century, at the time of the first arriViU 
of the Dutch in Ceylon^ the country about it was termed * a 
rich, prosperous* and populous district' (Mah., ii* p, 332). 

This r^ervoir has never been satisfactorily identified ; but 
as it was ^certainly in south-eastern Ceylon* and a work of 
great importance, there is every probability that it is the 
now known as Kandiya-kattu or Uaha Kandiyap a reservoir 
which has been supposed to be caf^bki of iri%ating to^ooo or 
even 20^000 acnis of rice fields. The * prosperous and popu¬ 
lous* neighbourhood of the work is totally abandoned* with 
the exception of two small hamJebi; aU has relapsed more 
-or less Into its original wild forest. 

According to the topographical survey, the reservoir is 
supposed to be narrow, but very long in the direction parallel 
to the bank. It was formed near the loot of the Kandian 
mountainSp by raising a low embankment across a hollow 
on each side of a central stretch of high ground, so as to retain 
a gr^t sheet of water that was perhaps dx miles in length 
parallel to the banks, but po^ibly less than one mile in width 
on the average. Although so large, it seems to have had a 
very limited catchment area, but water may have been 
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diverted into it from an adjoining river. I have not visited 
the place^ and therefore cannot describe the works. 

The southern part of what is now the Eastern Province 
was of so much importance in pre-Christian times that it may 
be accepted as certain that several other reservoirs were 
in existence there in the first three centuries befnre Christ. 
At present, however, there are no data by which they can be 
identified,^^ and if they are mentioned in the historica their 
original names am unknowm. Some of the works were among 
the earliest to be restored in modem times, and their masonry 
structures were pulled down and rebuilt, leaving no trace of 
their primitive state, of which also no descriptions were 
preserved. 


Batalagopa-waewa 

In the account of one of the * Lost Cities,' Parana Nuwara,. 
I mentioned that the reservoir made at it is of preLhtistian 
date. Its age is proved by the dimensionsof the bricks found 
at its Southern sitiicc, its flood-escape, and a buildiDg which 
may have been a wihaia, close to the southern end of the 
embankment. Among the nearest dimensions which I have 
found elsewhere are those of the bricks used in a ahfl at \ edik- 
kinari Malei, a low hOJ in the Northern Province, where the 
mscripuons Nos. 41, 42 and 43 of my list arc found at some 
caves, and may belong to the second century s.c. The breadth 
and thickness of the bricks in the Ruwanwaeli d 5 ^ba at 
Asuradhapura are also similar. Thns the reservoir was made 
when the large bricks were in vogue in the second, or early 
part of the first century s.c. 

These siaes are — 


Southmi Sliske - 
Wihftra 

VedlkkiiLSTi Malei 


BrtBdtfa. TbijekMaa. 

j-nft - 3 ■^3 

94 (Me only) 

[one only) 

9 - 1 ® 


Etr 

CcotealL 

2§ 47* cubic inches^ 

syf 441 

470 - 


* Tradition attributes the coustniction of one or two of the smaller 
<Mim to Duttha^^ tiniai. 






41 





s 


4 

j 

I 


Fio. IJ4. piaa tit Tkiik. 
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There a wom inscription in characters of the tenth 
century on a piUar at the embankment, which mdicates that 
it WES then restored, or was in working order; and a longer one 
on a large slab left there by Queen Kalyanawati (laoa-iaoB a. o, }' 
and cut in the third year of her reign, in which she relates 
that she had examined the sites of ' the known sluices,’ and 
had rebuilt one of them, besides causing three breaches to be 
filled up. 

There is no tradition regarding the date when the tank 
burst again; possibly it was not very long after the time of 
its r^toiation, as part of the embankment was covered with 
large forest trees when f undertook its repair in 1890. 



Feg. 13 $* DataUgodii Took. 


The reservoir was doubtless constructed chiefly for the use 
of the inhabitants of the city Cedled Parcina Nuwara i but 
partly also for irrigating some adjoining rice fields. The bank 
blocks up the valley of a minor stream ; but instead of taking 
it square across the stream in the usual way the dasigner wisely 
adopted an oblique linej in order to utilise some elevated 
ground, and effect a saving in earthwork. He merely closed 
up a hoDow on each side of this central high ground* and by 
doing so made the reservoir of greater capacity than if the 
direct line across the valley bad been foUuwed^ 

The bank was originally 6ocxi fect^ or about rl miles* in 
length from end to end. but the actual lefigth built was only 
about 4000 feet. The top was from lo to ii feet wide, and 
the sides sloped at the rate of 3 horizontal to one foot vertical 
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in the face adjoining the water, and 2| feet to one m the outer 
face. The upstream face was not protected as usual by a 
layer of boulders. The total height was about 30 feet^ 
The top was considerably worn down, so that the original level 
of the flood-escape was uncertain; if, as is probable, it 
13 feet below the crest, the area of the reservoir was 470 acres^ 
and its capadty 141 million cubic feet. As now restored, the 
tank covers 635 acres. 

The sliiiceSi were completely destroyed before the modem 
restoration. Apparently only the upper eight or ten feet of 
water were drawn off for irrigating or other purposes. A 
tradition, to ’which the inscription of iCalyina’vatl appears to 
contam a reference, states that the reservoir once possessed 
seven sluices ; it seems to have been without any foundation 
in fact. It b unlikely that there were mckre than two, one of 
them being near the southern end. 

Floods calculated at 4000 cubic feet per second are expected 
to be received by the reservoir from a catchment area o£ only 
ten square miles, in which the mean rainfall is about 78 inches^ 
The ancient designer of the works, who may have had experi¬ 
ence of floods in much drier districts only^ must have greatly 
under-estimated them ; and totally inadequate space was left 
for their escape. The breachiiig of the embankment on sewial 
occasions must have been the results Bricks of four sizes in the 
southern sluice show that it had been rebuilt three times, and 
there were three breaches in the bank at the time of the last 
restoration, as well as in the thirteenth century* These prove 
that the floods found their way over the crest of the bank on 
both Occasions. 

N inVAJU-WAETVA 

It is probably to the early part of the first century B-C. 
that the constniction of Nuwara-waewa, ' The City Tank/ the 
last of the early reservuir^ of Anura^dhapura, miist be assigned. 
It is on the east side of the Kadamba river or Malwwlta-nya, and 
a mile and a half distant from the present towup in a shallow 
flat valley, with a drainage area of about 29 square miles, 
from which no excessive floods were to be expected, the rain- 
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fall amounting to only 55 inches per annum. The work 
was utilised partly for irrigating rice fields and partly for 
supplying water to adjoining monasteries and suburbs. 

The embankment follows the example of that at Tissa- 
waewa. Anurfldhapura, that is, the higher portion, a mile 
long, crosses the bed of the valley, while at each side long 
arms stretch up-stream at obtuse angles, to sufficiently 
elevated ground to prevent the escape of floods round their 
ends. At the southern end of the main bank a long mound 
of high ground rendered any earth-filling unnecessary for 
three-quarters of a mile j the southern arm began on the 
Opposite side of this. The total length was three milfis. 

The embankment was 37 feet high in the bed of the valley, 
above the sill of 'the low-level sluke, and from 12 to 16 feet 
wide on the top. The side facing the water sloped downward 
at the rate of 3 feet horizontal to one foot vertical, to the 
top of the wedged stonework or ' pitching * that protected the 
face from erosion; this began at about 4^ feet below the crest 
of the bank, and was laid at a much steeper mclination, perhaps 
or 2 to one. The outer face sloped at about feet hori¬ 
zontal to one foot vertical. The main bank appears never to 
have given way excepting at one insignificant breach, which 
may have been cut, but there is some leakage through the soil 
under it. 

This reservoir was provided with two sluices, one being at a 
low level, and the other having a sUl 3 ^ inch higher- At 

the low-level sluice, the bisokotuwa measured 11 feet in the 
line of the culvert, and 15 feet in a transverse direction; it 
had walls 3 feet 6 inches thick, which rose 14 feet above the 
sOL It was lined with stone slabs. 

There were two inlet and two outlet culverts built of stone. 
The former were only 17 feet 6 inches long, and were separated 
by a tnosonrv wall 6 feet 6 inches thick i they were 2 feet 
wide, and 4 feet 2 inches high. An open paved inlet clminel. fi 
feet 6 inches long and 15 feet wide, led up to them; this had 
side walls 3 feet 6 inches thick. 

The outlet culverts were about 156 feet long, and were 
separated by a wall 7 feet thick. They rested on a floor iS 

n D 
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inches thick. Each culvert was 2 feet wide and a feet 5 inches 
high ; their outer walls were iS inches thick, and they were 
covered with large stone slabs. 

The bisokotuwa of the high-level sluice was built of brick 
and not lined with stone ; it measured S feet 4 inches trans¬ 
versely* and 7 feet 10 inches in the line of the culverts. It 
was feet high, and had waUs 3 feet thick. 



m ^mcfnmnm4 . 



FLC$i^ Nttwara-waffiiib and AniLrSdJiaptiraSxa^- 


Tbe inlet culvert was of a peculiar fomL It began inside 
the reservoir, at 113 feet from the toe of the bankp as a single 
rectangular stone culvert^ 2 feet 9 inches high and a feet 6 inches 
wide, with waQs and door 18 niches thick, and coveMtones one 
foot thick. At 14S feet from iis entrance it was converted bito 
two culverts, 2 feet wide and 3 l^^et high, with the wall between 
them, the side walls, and floor 2 feet thick, and cover-stonfiS 18 
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inches thick. The^ were feet long up to the interior of the 
bisokotuwa. 

There were two outlet culverts^ 14 inches wide and ao inches 
highp separated by a waJl 3 feet 8 inched thick, having side- 
walls and cover-stones 18 inches thickp and a floor 2 feet thick, 
They were 154 feet Jong, and the total length from the entrance 
of the sluice to the outlet was 335 feet. A thickness of 2 feet 
of clay puddle was laid round ail the masonry* For these 
particulars I am indebted to drawings of the sluices made by 
Mr. W. Wrightson. C.M.G,, who carried out their restoration. 

The bricks used in this iduice afford the only means of flxing 
the age of the reservoir. I was unable to measure their length ; 
the breadth is 9'85 inches, and the thickness 3-15 inches, Bt 
being 31 square inches. If the length vfas siac tim-^ the 
thickness it would be iS-go inches, making the contents 
5S6 cubic inches. When these dimensions are compared 
with those of the bricks laid in the Abhaya-giri d^abip they 
arc seen to agree extremely closely with them. At the latter 
structure the length of the bricks h iS-92 inches, the breadth 
9^2 inchesp and the thickin^s 3 20 inches ; Bt is 307 mcheSp 
and the contents bceonies 583 cubic inches. I coadudep there- 
forep that the reservoir made during the reign of Watta- 
Gamim, in the first twenty yeai^ of the first century n.c,, or at 
very nearly that time. 

It was repaired at subsequent times. One of these is indi¬ 
cated by bricks which measure 8-4S inches in breadth and 
2-64 inches in thicknesa, to have been about 300 A.n. At a 
later restoration the bricks were 7-50 inches wide and 2^30 
inches thick, a size which points to about the fifth century* 

A flood-escape was provided in the high ground to the 
south of the rpain bankp at a rocky site. It was 136 feet wide. 
The sides of the cutting were jmtected dry stone walling, 
probably at a later date than the formation of the reservoir* 
The permanent depth of water retained appears to have been 
17 feet; but it seems probable* as the crest of the embankm^t 
was 20 feet higher, that a temporary dam of sticks and earth 
was raised at the sitCp so as to hold up a considerably grftiter 
depth of water* The top of the stone pitching which protected 
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the slope ol the bank is 14 or 15 feet higher than the rock at 
the flood-escape, a height that would be unnecessary if an 
additional depth of water had not been retained. Had this 
not been the case the southern, aim of the bank would also 
not have been required. 

With a depth of 17 feet the area was zi6o acres; at six 
feet higher, the level now adopted, which appears to have 
been nearly the fonner higher level, it became 3180 acres, 
according to my tracing of the contours. The capacity then 
was about T500 million cubic feet. 

Immediately after the reservoir was made the flow off the 
catchment area must have failed to fill it year after year, and 
an additional supply of water was discovered to he necessary. 
This was obtained by taking levels—(as we may assume) 
up the adjoining MaJwatta-oya, until a point was reached 
sufficiently high to permit water to be diverted from it into 
the i^rvoir. Above this spot a ridge of rocky ground ap¬ 
proached close to the river, and indicated the most suitable place 
for the dain which was required. At this site, therefore, a 
strong masonry dam (Fig. 140) of wedged and more or less cut 
stones was built across the river. 

Nearly all the stones were removed in 1873. for use in a road- 
bridge that was erected over the river. The remains show that 
the Ham was at least 33 feet wide and nearly 160 feet long ; it 
was well and solidly built. It rose about 8 feet high above 
the bed of the river. At the north end, an abutment loi feet 
high, of tough stones, laid in four courses, protected the end 
of the bank of the channel that was cut for convejTUg the 
water to Nnwara-waewa- 

From this point a charmel about 40 feet wide, capable of 
passing a depth of four feet of water, was opened till it met 
with a small stiuam that flowed into the reservoir, at 5j oiii^ 
from the dam. The bed of the channel had a gradient of 
about one foot in 5000 feet, a slope adopted in several later 
Eostances. 

At ISO feet from the dam, an escape for floods was 
provided at a rocky site, in order to pass out surplus water 
when it entered the channel. This was 44 feet wide, and over 
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it a bridge laj feet wide was constmcted. supported by two paiw 
of wooden piUais for which socket-holes were cut m *^6' 

The ends of the bank at each side were protected by boulders. 
At 6 miles, a bridge IS 4 long crossed the stream down 
which the water flowed. It was carried on three lines of stone 
oosts flxed in rows of three, which were 6 or 7 feet apart. Over 
each set of three posts a stone beam about 12 inches square 
and 10 feet long was placed; on these, longitudu^ wooden 
beams must have been laid, for carttung the planking of the 
bridge, as shown in ray restoration (Fig 141)- 
The bricks found at the dam are a proof oI its age. ey 
are 905 inches broad and 3-25 inches thick; Bt. is^ 
the length may have been 18 or 19 inches. It is wdent ^ 
they belong to the period when the larger typ® of 
burnt, that is, that they must belong to the early 
first century' b.c., since they cannot be of earlier date than 

Nuwara-waewa. 

For several centuries the water-supply provide > _ ^ 

works was sufficient for the requirements of the district an ^ 
people below them: but at length, as the popubtion 
h became insufficient in dry yearn. Doubtless it 
that in flood times the greater part of tfe j 

fttdam tafh.river, jmdepeeolly tiat wta hmtets 
at times when the water was mgently needed, only a Inm 
part of the flood could be secured. 

NJccadOwa Tank v *, 1 

A careful examination of the vaUey 
miles below the dam in the river, two ridges 
leaving a gap of only a mUe between their enj. In ordw 

to increase the water-supply it was then d^ « no^this 
embankment across the valley at this spot, dosmg up tto 
gap, and impounding the floods in the reservoir ^us formed 
wK* i, now Ittmed Njccidtlw.. !■ •'ri = “d «h^^ 
floods estimated to amount to I4.«» f^et per second ^re 
to he expeeted, mrf Umre waa «o saiuble r»dt »«» »*«* 
they Maid be allowed to flow; but it »» oamed out 

successfully. 
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Tbe embankment, ninnin^ nearly north and south, ie 5330 
feet long, or a little mure than a mile. It wu 36 feet bigb 
above the sill of the sluice, and jj feet above the bed of tbe 
rivw ] its top was about 20 feet wirlc. and both the sides sloped 
at the rate of 2I feet horuontal to one foot vertical. Tbe slope 
facing the water was protected by a layer of small bouldns. 

A single sluice (Fig. 144) was built near the point where the 
crofssed the river. It had the iisiml btsdkofuwv. 10 
feet 10 inches long in the line of the culverts, and 12 feet h 
inches wide. Its walk were 7 feet thick, but 11 feet thick on 
the aide faring the tank ; tb^ were 16 feet high. The floor, 
and the walling for a height of J f«t, were built of stone; 
above that level all the work was of brick. 

Two inlet culverts, separated by a wall 2 feel tbkk, passed 
through the wall of the bisdkotuwa. Thej' were 2 feet wide, and 
according to the drawings under 1 feet high. An inlet channel 
9 feet wide, and 27 feet long led up to them. Its sides w*« 
protected by sloping w*alls of ruWde stones, built at a batter. 

There were two outlet culverts built of stonework, each 22 
incb« wide and about 18 inches high, separated by a wall 
22 inches thick; they were covered by large Ito slab* of 
stone. 

Inorderto pass out the floods, a fine masomy dam. 44 feet 
wide at the crest, and 167 feet long (Fig. I 4 S), ** 

point where tbe embankment abutted against tbe nertbem 
ridge. Its tup sloped upward considcrahly from tbe luck to 
tbe overfall, and tbe back was protected a mass of brick* 
work to prevent leakage, although all the inner work of tbe dam 
consisted of boulders and wedged stones laid in good hme mortar, 
as well as brickwork. 

In the deeper part, the work in the downstream face ton* 
skted of seven couns of stones from one foot lo 19 iachm 
thick, each courac projectii^ two inche* beyond the one 
above it. which was sunk into it for about an inch. The 
upper course projected six inches, so as to form a coping: 
all the stoma in it at tbe overfall were laid m ' beaders,* 
while tbose at the rear face wwe '•tretcha*.' A peenksr 
feattne, which ako ocean at somtsluioe mieti of stcaie masomy. 
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was a number of bammer-headed stones laid as headen in 
the down-stream face, so that the projecting ' head' of the 
hammer rested against the course above and the course below, 
to prevent them from moving outward (see Fig. X46}. 

Stone abutments were built at each end of this dam or waste- 
weir, with a backing of brickwork laid in iime mortar, 

Part of the flood water which escaped over the H^^ m was 
caught near the point where it rejoined the river, and passed 
down to Nawara-waewa, by a channel about 50 feet wide. 
Possibly other water was permitted to flow dow-n to this channel 
by % cut opened round th^ northern end of the waste-weir* 
Even by this me^uis only limited use can have been nuide of the 
reservoir for supplying water to Kuwara-waewa, sinoe only a 
shallow hyer of the upper water can have been drawn ol for 
it I and it is clear that the old channel opened from the dam 
in the river must have continued to be indispensable. The 
new ta^ only supplemented the old works to a small extent; 
part of its water was used for irrtgatmg the land on the opposite 
side of the river. 

The crest of the flood-escape at NaceSduwa tank was 21 feet 
6 indies below the top of the embankment* and 14 feet 2 
inches above the level of the sluice. The tank had an area of 
2015 acres, and a capacity of 525 million cubic feet. It is 
now restored so as to retain lan increased depth of 8 feet 5 

mdifs. at which the area is 3920 acres and the capacity 1600 
million cubic feet. 

The bricks used in the sluice measured 8 50 inches in length 
and 2-58 inchea in thickness, Bt. being 21-8. These are the 
dimensions as those of some bricks used in the repairs 
of the high-level sluice at Nuwam^waewa, and they show 
work at hath reservoirs was done at about the same 
- ^ ccording to tradition* Naccaduwa tank \fc*as made 

^ bricks strongly support 


The upper part of the bboko^uwa was built chi^y of a 

a^l^dtiTn? !*"***' ^*'55 

k M l * a and a. tbickiiess of i-04 mebea ; Bt. 

5- , and the contents 189 cubic inches. They nearly re- 
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semble Uie bricks of the twelfth century found at Polannaruwa, 
but are not so wide; it is pojsaible that they are of a little 
earlier date. Thrac are also very large rectangular wedge- 
holea in some stones of the waste-weir, of a tj^Je which 1 
have not found elsewhere excepting in twelfth century work, 
especially that of the time of ParSkjama'Bfthu L It is 
probable that he restored the work, and rebuilt the masonr>' 
weir. 

When Wft examine the lists of reservoirs constructed by 
Maha^-Senaand restored by Pattkrama-Bahu I li, p. 263), 

we see that if NaccidQwa be included among them it must be 
one of two works, (i) the tank called Tissawa, Wadtmnawa^ 
or VaddhaJiap or (3} Mahadaragalla, Of the rest that are 
found in both lists, I can identify all but the tank called C tra- 
vSpi or Walahassa, the first name of which^ meaning Small 
Tank/ shoAra that it caimol be NaccSidiiwa- With another 
Tissa tank at Anuradhapura, this one is not likely to have 
been termed Tissaw^; thus it may he Mahadara^dlu- 

How long the reservoir reitiained in order after the twelfth 
century is unknown. When the recent restoration was under¬ 
taken it had a deep breach at the river* and evidently it had 
been abandoned for many centuries. The whole bed and the 
embankment w’ere overgrown with high for^tp and I was 
mformed that a year before my first visit two bear cubs were 
captured inside the bisokotuwa; this will give an idea of the 
wiki state into which the place had relapsed. 

Other Early Works 

It is stated in the Mahivausa (i* p> 34I Kila- 

kanm^Tissa (42-20 nx.) ^ formed the great canal called Vamia- 
Irnnna as Well RS the great ^\madugga tauki but neither of 
these works been identified, and the histoiy gives no 
information regarding their position* nor are they again 
mentioned in it. 

A reservoir called Pa^^da-vtpi is referred to as bdng m 
ejdstence during the reign of King Jlahi-dSthika Maha^^Niga 
[g- 3 i A.D.)p and apparently it was made in pre-Christian times * 
but nothing is knowm of its construction. The name recurs 
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twice or thrice iiftcrwarcfe in the histaries, and especially 
as that oi a reservoir which was greatly enlarged by Part- 
krama-Bthu I, whence it acquired the name Parakkans 
Samudda, ' The Parakrarna Sea ‘ (Jfah-p u. p* 148). As the 
contestt shows that it was not tn the part of Ceylon over 
w'hich his cousin Gaja^Bthu roJed at that timCp it may be 
the great abandoned tank now called Pandik-lni ja m ^ in 
the southern part of the Uva Provincei which I have not 
exatnined. It is certainly not Panda-waewa., in the North- 
wasfem Province. 

The measurements of the bricks at some reservoirs of smaJIcrr 
siie indicate that they also are of early date ; but it is unne* 
cessaty in a work of this nature to give a dE^scriptioa of such 
tanks, which enunot he idendjied in the histories. 

Although other works of great interest were constructed at 
a later penod, I include in the present account only the more 
important schemes which can be shown to have been originated 
in pre-Christian times. 

The AuLEKA-nTT Dam 

In addition to the MaJwatta-oya dam for turning water 
into Niiwara-wiaewa, and the Ktrindi-oya dam far supplving 
water to the Magama tanks, I know of only one other pre- 
Christian masonry dam across a river in Ceylon, ft b 
termed in Tamil the AUekat^^ and is built across the Kallgpi^ 
the river that flows from the breaches in Plvat-kulaiDp and 
forms the principal feeder of the Malwatta-oya in the Northern 
Province. The dam ts two mQes above the road bridge over 
the Kallini on the road from MannSr to Madawachdiiya. 

The evidence of Its age depends chiefly upon the sizes of I he 
bricks found at it* but partly also on the primitive style of the 
design. The bricks measure 9^45 inches in breadth, and 3^ 
inches in thickness - Bt, is thus 28-3 inches. If the length was 
18 inches, the contents would become 510 cubic inch^. It b 
dear that they belong to the period when these large bricks 
were burnt, in the second half of the second cetihirv b.c., 
or the early part of the first century. 

The dam. which is roughly but substantially buUt, is carried 
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in a north-and-§Quth dtrectiou square across the general line 
of the river, along a ridge of gneiss. It follows the highest line 
of the rock, and in consequence has two slight bends. Many 
of the outer stones are roughly dressed, and nearly all are 
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wedged into a shape that in section bears at least some aflSmty 
to a rectangle. The inner w-ork consists only of round or 
shapeless boulders, apparently laid without mortar; they 
may have been embedded in clay, like those at some other 
works. All the stone was obtained in the bed of the river, 
dose to the site. 

The discharging length fe 220 feet. The down-stiuam 
face is from three to six feet high, and has no batter ; it con¬ 
sists of two, three, or four courses. The top of the dam. 
which is horimntal throughout, is tq feet wide in the northern 
part where it is complete, and is formed of six roughly-paraUel 
rows of flat and partly dressed slabs. The northern end has an 
abutment w'hich is four feet high, and two courses vfere simi¬ 
larly built at the southern end, with a slight backing of wedged 

stones and boulders. , 

Although founded on rock, it was breached by floods m two 
places, and a third cut was made by them round the southern 

end. 

A small channel was cut on each bank for conve^ng water 
to some irrigable land, orperhap for filling some village tanks 
lower down the valley. 

Four mil^ higher up Ihe river another early stone danx. 
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called the Kuriii]i-kii|am Tikkam, was also budt. It is of a 
ro^her type than the last, but may be of later date. Only 
bncks of a smaller and later size than those at the other work 
are found at it. A mark of its later date is the upvtaid slope 
of the top from the upstream face to the overfall 
This dam is z66 feet long, 20 feet wide at the top, and from 
7 to 10 feet high. It consists of roughly-laid gneiss blocks 
nej^ly aU being uncut and many bemg unwedged, which were 
^thCTed in the river, dose to the work. The doum-stieam 

face has aconsideroblebatter, Thoughroughin construction 

this dam IS still unbreached, but the river has cut a new course 

lor Itself down the southern channel that was opened from it, 

filtering its former bed after flowing down it for some 800 
1 


Probably there are other works of this kind, of pre4:hristiao 
^ : but m the absence of bricks of the period of their form¬ 
ation there is no way of identifying them. It is certain that 
e number is small, since nearly all the river tlami; of Ceylon 

I -j ? Istet type of construction, and consist of masoniy 
Jaia m lime mortar. 

nf ^ ^ described are the earliest schemes 

the kmd m Ceylon or elsewhere, which can be identified, I 
have thought it advisable to giv^ exact measurements of them 

^ to preserve these in a form 
stmab e fiir reference by engineers or othero who study this 

reader of course cannot be expected to 

not r!l+ details, many of which, w^re they 

not inserted here, would be lost for ever. 
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THE EARLIEST INSCRIPTIONS 


S INCE 1883, when Dr. Edward Blfiller compiled and pub¬ 
lished for the Ceylon Government the first complete 
account of the andent inscriptioiis then knowm in the island, 
much progress in copying others has been made, especially 
by Mr. H. C. P. Bell, of the Ceylon CivU Service, the present 
Government Archaeologist, whose excellent and systematic 
■work is of the greatrat antiquamn value in preserving com¬ 
plete records of the constructive and epigraphical work of the 
ancient Sinhalese. There were numberless sites in the jungle 
where inscriptions have been cut that neither the lamented 
Dr. Paul Goldschmidt, who was the first to completely over¬ 
come the difficulties attending their dedpherment/ nor his 
successor. Dr. E. Mfiller, had heard of ; and up to the present 
day many fresh inscriptions continue to be discovered, and 
doubtless others will be found for many years to come. This 
is especially the case with those inscribed on rocks lying on 
the slopes of the less known hills isolated in the depths of the 
wild jungle, and olten at considerable dbtances from any 
villages. Even where such sites occur in the immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood of the jungle hamlets it is generally found that Uttle 
is known of them by the inhabitants, who have no induce¬ 
ment to make a systematic search for andent remains. 

It would be easy to mention many instances of the 
annoying manner in which coinparatively long inscriptions 
elude observation even when in close proxitnity to others that 
are well known. On many rocks one may walk over an 
inscription without suspecting its presence, until some ray 
of sunlight i lliimiTiating one side of the shallow letters and 

> Translations ol some ioscriptioiM had bem made by Pfoieaw»r 
HhvBi Davids bfifors tiiilOv 
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throwing the other into shadow makes the whole stand out 
in comparative dearness. This fact indicates one of the diffi¬ 
culties of correctly copying the more worn inscriptions. It is 
often necessary to have light from two different quartets in 
order to read them; the morning rays to catch one side of 
some letters, the afternoon rays to display others. It too 
often happens that the passing archaeologist finds it im¬ 
possible to devote so mnch time to the decipherment. 

In my own experience an excellent illustration of this diffi¬ 
culty occurred- On two mornings I had examined an Inscriptfon 
(No. 83 ) cut on the flat top of a rock at a distance of fourmiles 
from my temporary station, and had obtained a satisfactory 
hand-copy of three lines of it; yet though it was evidently 
incomplete and T had had considerable practice in copying 
such letters I failed to see any oontintiation of it. On paying 
it a third visit one afternoon I found that the light, falling 
from a different direction, lit tip the whole remaining line in 
Such a manner that it could be copied with ease. 

.4 trained eye is aiso necesaiy in order to distinguish slight 
artificial cuts from the natural markings of w'eather-woni 
rocks. On one occasion I pointed out to a friend who had 
accompanied me a very early shallow Inscription about five 
feet from the ground on a weathered vertical face of a laigc 
rc^, and proceeded to copy it without difficulty; yet my 
friend assured me that he was unable to distinguish a single 
word of it. AU appeared to him like the natural hollows in 
the face of the rock. 

Ur, E. Muller ascribed the earliest inscriptioa known in 
Ceylon up to 1883 to either King Duttha-Ggmini (161^x37 
E.c.j, or to King Watta-Ganiini (88-76 B.c.) ; and stated, 
^thout giving reasons for his Dpmion. that the king's title, 
belm?ed of the Gods, rather pointed to the latter monarch.* 
e ^^te of the first one known at the present day is certainly 
e ^ ird centuiy b.c., and almost contemporarv with those 
of the celebrated Indian emperor AIdka. 

It ts found at a low rocky bUl caUed Naval NlrSvi Malei. 

' Aiteitmt in Ceylon, p, 35. 
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• The Hill of the Jambu Wdl.' about eight miles north-east 
of Vilantulam, in the Northern Province. The hiU itself is 
quite inconspicuous and is hidden in the midst of wild thorny 



Tm-lU. Tttindan fuliyun kujim Hill.' 



jungle frequented by bears, three of which, an adult and two 
cnbs, escaped from an open cave at it on the occaston of{niy 
first visit to the place. The top of the hill is crowned by rexis 
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and large boulders, a few of which are also on its slopes; the 
hollows under their sides lonued shelters w’hich were improved 
lor the occupation of the monks who took up their residence 
m them. 

There are two other low hills to the sotjth ofjt^ called respect* 
hrdy Tevan(jM Puliyaxikiilain MaJei, and EmpotaJU'kanda, 
the three being nearly in a line about one and a half miles Jong. 
Empotana-kanda is a hill somewhat like N^travi Malei, but 
higher^ mth mimeroiis large boulders on its slopes. The other 
hill 13 formed by an immense steep^ded rock, vdth a high 
vertical precipice to the east^ and a gradual ascent on the north 
and south-west sid^. There are krge boulders on ite top. 
which extends in a long north and south line. 

On the detached boulders which are scattered about all 
three hills numerous cave inscriptions are cut^ w'hich indicate 
that thia little known part of the island was once the residence 
of a large community of Birddhist monks. When seek 
to learn why such a site should have been selected for cutting 
what must have been at the time soroe of the earliest inscrip¬ 
tions in the island^ it is found that the explanation seems to 
lie in the fact that this place was on the line of an early high¬ 
road leading from the capital, Anur^dhapura. nearly due 
north'-east to the port from which vessels sailed for the eastern 
coast of India, It Is not surprising to find that some of the 
earliest monasteries were established on this well-known line 
of communjcations. The numerous cave shelters and the 
traditional associations of th« Naval NirSvi site caused ft to 
be chosen for perhaps the most important of them. At other 
Toc^r hills near the same line there are either early inscriptions 
or other Buddtust remains ; while numerous fragments of an 
early type of pottery and the early coins found at Mulleittfvu, 
on the north-east coast, and described in another chapter,, 
prove that this town also was a pre^hristian settlement. 

Of the inscription in question fortunately no less than three 
copies wm cut, each over the entrance of a different rock- 
shelter, or that hod been cleared out and prepared for 
the occupation of the ascetic monks to whose use it was made 
over. As is seen in other caves that have been used for thb 
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purpose down to the present day, the inside was doubtie^ 
whitewashed, or even plastered, aod a brick or mud wall was 
built so as to form a protected or enclosed rcx>m under the 
shelter of the rock. At two of the caves a deep cutp termed a 
kaidra^ ^va3 also made along the rock, above the front of the 
cave* and for a short distance beJow this the face of the stone 
was cut away* as is usual in nearly all sudh cases* in order to 
p>re%*ent the rain-water that trickled down the frutit of the 
upper part of the rock from entering the room. The cave 
inscriptions are almost always found in this dressed face of 
the rock* and two of these are also cut in it. each in a single 
line. 

Two copies are cut over caves or recuses at the north side 
(No. 2 ) and south side (No. 3 ) of the same rock, a large block 
standing on the top of the Naval Nlf^vi hilL Fragments of 
bricks found at them are of three sizes, 3'io inches* 2-55 ineb^. 
and 2*10 inches thick, indicatii^ the use of the caves and the 
repair of the brickwork from some pre-Christian date down 
to the tenth or tw^ellth century A-d. The third copy (No. 1 ) 
Is in a siEnilar position at a cave to the north of the last- Frag¬ 
ments of brick 3 inches thick lie in this cave* w^hich was 
therefore also occupied in pre-Christian tiraeSp 

The inscription ivtiich 1 have numbered (L) was discovered 
On a visit that I paid to the hills in 16S6 with Mr. G. M. Fowler* 
who was then Assistant Government Agent of the dis¬ 
trict I the other two were found by him on a second esamin' 
ation which he made of the htO in 1887. The hills had been 
explored some years before our visit by Mr. S+ Haughton of 
the Civil Servicei who first drew my attention to the fact that 
inscriptions were cut at them. He copied a few himself, but 
was no-t so fortunate as to discover these earliest ones. I 
am indebted to him and to Mr. Fow*far for copies of all the 
inscriptioQs found by them. I have not acknowledged each 
one separately as I recopied all but one short one myself on 
subsequent %’isits- 

AU the copies of the first mscription made by us were in¬ 
complete* owing in two cases to the flaldng of the rock^ 
which had destroj^ the latter portion of the inscriptions (1) 
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and ( 3 ), this last being cut in the natural face of the rock; 
and in the other case to the rather faint characters, which 
were at some height from the ground. At a later date, in 
1901, I succeeded in copying these by using a rough ladder 
in order to reach them. 

I give facsimiles of all three from my hand copies, arranged 
one under the other. The mscription No. 1 is twelve feet 
long to the point where the stone has given way, and the letters 
are three inches highn No 2 is fifteen feet long, vdth letters 
from two to three inches high, cut about a quarter of an inch 
deep. No. 3 is fourteen feet long as far as portions of the 
letters remain, and its full length has been about fifteen feet t 
the letters in it are four inches high and are a quarter of an 
inch deep, 

{The ff of /oAtf is occidfs tally mwiug In the copy.) 

The complete inscription is as follows * 

Raja Kaga jita Raja Uti jaya Abi Anuradi ca Raja 
Uti ca kaiapitase ima lei)a catu disa^ sagaya 
agatagata na Paso wiharaye aparimfi)ta loke 
ditu 3^asa tana. 

Abhl Anurfidhi, the wife (of) King Uttiva (and) 
daughter (of) King Naga, and Ring Uttiva have 
caused this rave to be made for the Community 
of the four quarters, present or future, at the 
Pasu wiharaj an illustrious famous place in the 
boundless world- 


In addition to its age, there are several points of interest 
m connection with this inscription, the date of which belongs 
to about the middle of the second half of the third centui>' B-C. 
In the first place, it confirms the statement of the early annals 
that King Mahi N 5 ga ruled over southern Ceylon with the 
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title of king whiL^ his brother was supreme monarch at AnurS- 
dhapura. We leant also that he had a daughter who is not 
mentioned in the histories, and that she was married to her 
uncle King Uttiya, an unasual circumstani'e in Ceylon, 
although Yatthala*Tissa appears to have married the daughter 
of his sister, the latter being the Abhi Anuradhi of the inscrip¬ 
tion, f^ing Wasabha (66— no a,d.] also married his uncle's 
widow {Mah.. i, p, 140), and other instances of such connections 
occur in later times. 


We may perhaps venture to assume that some idea of the 
position of women in Ceylon at that early date may be gathered 
from the fact that her name precedes that of the king. In 
dealing with the primitive religion I gave another instance 
of the precedence of a lady, perhaps a century afterwards: 
while in the middle of the first century B.c. we find a queen 
Anoli {47—43 B-C.J reigning over the whole country for five 
years. Also in the inscription numbered 88 it will be seen 
that the name of a female chieftain, Pammaka Ajaptisa^n, is 
mentioned. Dr. Davids has drawn attention to the circumstance 
that ^men are always placed before men in Buddhist texts.» 

It is also dear from the statements in the Mahavansa that 
from the earli^t ^es women were allowed great freedom 
and independence in Ceylon. Even if some of the accounts 
are fabrications of the annalists from whose works MahanSma 
compUed his histoiy, the inddents related by them at least 
prove that they believed such actions of ladies of a high rank 
to be customary. There is no evidence of the seclusion of 
women, such as we see in the Ramayana, Thus the Vaedda 
women are represented in the Jataka story as proceeding to 
meet s ipwrecked traders, who are not reported to evince any 
surprise at them arxosting them without reserve. The Vaedda 
princess Kuweni is described as marrying Wijaya without 

1 “f to obtam the consent of her parents, who would have 
it tti all prohabiiity. 

In the stopf of the reception of Maiiinda^ the first Buddhist 
pw e, t e royaj palace in about 244 b.c,^ it h stated that 


' Thw MHinds. p, 35. ugte. 
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King Tissa sent for Anula, the wife of his brother, the King 
Naga of this inscription, and apparently the mother of Queen 
Abhi Anorldhl, and probably ako Tissa's own sister,* to hear 
him expound the doctrine of Buddha. ' The said princess 
Anula proceeding thither, together with five hundred women, 
and having bowed down and made offerings to the theras 
[Mahinda and his five companions] placed herself respectfully 
by the side of them ’ (Mah., 1, p. 53). In the afternoon when 
Mahinda was about to preach in the royal garden ' innumer¬ 
able females of the first rank resorted thither, crowding the 
royal garden, and tanged themseJv® near the them' <p. 54)* 
According to the DIpavansa ' Noble women and maidens, 
the daughters-in-law and daughters of noble families crowded 
together in order to see the them. XMiile he exchanged 
greetings with them night had fallen ‘ (p, 175)- 

The name of the place at which the inscriptinn is cut b 
repeated at a cave lower down the hill in another inscription 
Cut in similar early letters, as follows:— 

( 4 .) Gapati tapasa Sumana kulasa Icne sagasa dine 
agata anagata catu disa sagasa Pasu wisara>-e. 
The cave of the family (of) the ascetic Sumana. 
the householdergiven to the Commumty, to 
the Community of the lour quarters, present or 
future, at the Pisu tank. 

I think that there can be little or no doubt that the monas¬ 
tery was the Pacina,or Eastern, wihara which is recorded (Stah., 
i, p, yg) to have been cstablbhed by King Devanara-piya Tissa, 
the first Buddhbt King, and elder brother of Uttiya. who 
succeeded him. P3su represents the Pali word Pad, east, 
Several examples of the change of c into s, and * into u might 
be quoted. 

Tissa ascended the throne in 245 b-G., and is said to have 
reigned forty years ; but thfe caimot be trusted, as the reigns 
of the kini^ who lived about that time have been extended 
by the chrouiclers in order to make the supposed anival of the 

' I tiavo alieady pointed out that the Indiio SSkyu frem whom 
the royal iamily were partly descended -we acLiutoiiied to ntairy 
th«r aisteis. 
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first Atagadhese settlers under Wijaya synchronise with the 
very doubtfiiJ date adopted by the Sinhalese historians as the 
time when Buddha attained NTrvtoa or died* via, ^3 b.c. 
The real date was 477 b.c. according to Sir T. Max MhUer; ^ 
hut doubts have been expressed regarding even this date, and 
Dr. Fleet has adapted 4®^ ^ a more satisfactory one. 

There are no data for fixing the true lengths of the reigns 
between 245 and 305 B-C., but apparendy all have been doubled 
in length the early clirnnicl€rs+* We ^ha) ]l he neartv correct 
in assuming that the wihara was established in about 235 b,c„ 
and that the inscriptiotis may have been cut ten or fifteen ^Tars 
later* 

The reason why King Uttiya used the term ^ illiistiioiis 
famoiiis place is explained in the Mahavansa {i* p. 73) in the 
account of the transportation of the celebrated Bo-tree to 
Annradhapum. On the tenth day of the month, elevating 
and placing the Bi>branch in a superb car this sovereign 
[Dev 3 nam.“piya Tissa] who had by enquiry ascertained the 
consecrated places, escorting tile monarch of the forfist> de¬ 
posited it at the site of the Pacina wihara ; and entertained 
the priesthood [monks], as well as the people, with their morn¬ 
ing meal. There (at tlie spot visited by Buddha’s second 
advent) the chief thera MaJunda narrated, without the sUgbtest 
omission, to this monarch, the triumph obtained ovTr the 
Nagas (during the voyage of the Bo^bianch) by the deity 
gifted with the ten powers* Having ascertained from the 
thera. the particular spots on which the divine teacher had 
rested or taken refreshment, tho^ several spots he marked 
with monuments/ 

The reference to the action of ' the deity gifted with the 
ten ^wm,| is, Buddha, shows that Mahinda was not 
relatmg an mddent of the voyage of the Bo-branch, but the 
m^er m w^ch he w'as supposed to have terrified the NSgas 
tn o su mission at this place when he came to Ceylon and 


* Dkamnmpada, p, mm. 

at chronology of tb* early kingfa of Ceylon 

thesse from geneaJogkaJ tnblo I hst^TJ aiiotted 

3*5 half the time allowvd in the 
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visited Na^dlpa. When the second note which Tumour 
inserted in brackets is omitted the meaning is quite clear. 

Thus the words of the inscription confirm the statement 
of the history that even at that early date the story of Buddha s 
visits to Ceylon was currently believed. This monastic estab- 
lisluneut evidently marks the place at which he was thought 
to have suppressed, the dvil war betwieen the NSga kings 
Culodara and Maliodara, and at which the RajSyatana tree 
{Kiripala in Sinhalese, Buchanania angusHfaiia) of Sakra was 
planted tor the Nagas to worship (Mah., i, p. 6). 

There is a discrepancy regar«iing the site of the Pacina 
%vih£rH as proved by the inscription and that which is men¬ 
tioned in the history. According to the Maliivansa, in the 
quotation just given it would appear to be only half a day & 
journey from the place at which the Bo-tree was landed, but 
on p. 79 it is said to be at the port itself. 1 am unable to 
explain these conflicting remarks; the record left by King 
Uttiya must outweigh any ideas regarding the site expressed 
by a monk of Anuradhapura, A similar niistake is made by 
the annalist regarding the position of the Piyaijgala wihiia. 
wliich on p. I13 is represented as being less than two days 
march for a monk from AmnSdhapura, whereas the actual 
distance in a straight line is some 63 miles, which the windings 
of the path would make seventy or more. This wih 5 ra was 
certainly at Kurundan-kulam, and an inscription left there 
refers to it by name as 'this fearless^ excellent mountain Pu^- 
gala ’ (nw abhava isiri faw Piyangala). Until I studied Kmg 
Uttiy’a's inscription 1 beUeved that the P 5 cma wihara was at 
PiyMgiUa, which is in the midst of wild forest, about 15 miles 
south-'W^st of MuUfiittfvtL 

It b recorded (Utah,, ii. p- S8) Sena, queen of Da^ula 
II (807-812 A.D.), ‘ repsired the terraced house on [at] the 

Pacina Viihira." 

It is snrpttsing to read that King SilakSla (526-539 A t>>) 
removed the celebrated * gem-set throne, over the possession 
of vriiich the Naga kings were represented to ba’V'e quarrelled 

‘ Ttie ut the bill sHows that In this -**->'* 

mujt have b«n used with the meaning * not Mnstn* 
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at the time ol Buddha's visit, from the PScina wihara to a 
house at the foot of the Bo-tree at Anuradhapura, The throne 
may have been constructed to suit the story related by Mahinda 
to the credulous Devanam-piya Tissa, by way of confirming it. 

The tank mentioned in the fourth inscription is a shallow 
one of eight or ten acres, with a straight low embankment 
eight or nine feet high, a typical village tank of the smaller 
kind, having an inferior water-supply provided merely by 
rainfall Honing into it from the adjoining jungle for a length 
of about a mile (see Fig. Ncn 

At the N 3 .val Niravi hill where these inscriptions are cut 
no remains of a built wihara or a dagaba have been discovered 
There is an earthen platform which has a supporting waU of 
stone, at the western side of the hilL As no traces of a biulding 
are to be seen on it it may have been the site of the Kiripalu 
tree of Sakra, or a Bo-tree. At the southern hiJJ a broken 

statue of Buddha in a cave proves that a wihara was there at 

a later time. 

As this monastery is of such an early date, and without 
doubt One of the earliest of which traces have been discovered 
in CeyJoUp I dow give the rest of the numerous inscriptiDns 
copied by me at the three hills and two otheis of the nejgh* 
boorhood^ some few bejng nearly as old as those of the king 
and queen, according to the indication aflorded by the shapaj 
o the letters. Unfortunately all are mere dedications of 
caves to the use of the Buddhist monks. 

Other mscriptions at Naval Nirftvi hill. 

( 5 .) To west of the upper TOyal cave, Bata Sumanasa lene 
sagiisa dine. 

The cave of the workman Sumana; given to the 

CommuniU'^ 

(fi.) To north of the last, Upasaka NSgalia lene sagasa 
dine. 

The ca\.e of the lay devotee Nlga i given to the 
Community.*,^ 


^ In ail casen the words ^ 
leiiowiag ■ Comminiity/ 


of Buddhist 


are to be ander^toed 
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Q) To west of No. 6. Tisa terasa lenc saghasa niyate. 

The cave of the thera Tissa is assigned to the Ccmd- 
munity. 

(8.) To south-east of the upper royal ca've. Daraaratita 
terasa tei^e catu disa sagasa dine> 

The cave of the them DhammarakUuta: given 
to the Community of the lour quarters. 

( 9 .) To north of the last. Damaratita tetaha le^e sagasa 
(letters of first centuiy a.c,][. 

The cave of the th&ra Dharamarakkhita; to the 
CoimnuJiity. 

( 10 .) To north of No. 4. Bata Sumanaha letie cadu disa 

ssLgasa. 

The cave of the workman Sumana; to the Com¬ 
munity of the four quarters. 

(11.) To north-west of the upper royal cave. Bata Dama- 
gutaha Asatisa putaha Asadamaiakita letje sagasa 
agata anagata catu disa. 

The cave (of) Asadhammaralikhita, of the son of 
Asatissa, (son) of the workman Dhammagutta; to 
the Community present or future (of) the four 
quarters. 

( 12 .) Cave full of bats, below royal upper cave. (1) 
Sagasa; [t) Parumaka Majimaha putasa Paru- 
maka Sidataha Parumaka Curja Sidaba Paiu- 
maka Ttsaha. 

To the Community, (The cave) of the Chief Sidd- 
hattha, of the son of the Chief Majjhima; of the 
Chief Cuds Siddha; of the Chief Tissa. 

( 13 .) Above the last. Bata Budarakitaha matu)aJU>'a upa- 
sika Pusaya le (lie) saghaye niyate (ist cent. A.P.), 

The cave (of) the female devotee PusayS, the aunt 
of the workman Buddhar akkh ita, is assigned for 
the Community. 

The next four are cut over shelteis or caves round the 
hanging sides of one immense boulder, each in one line. Ihe 
inscription No. 4 a also cut at this boulder in a snmlar 

position- 
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( 14 .) Matuia baguiiyana lene agata anagata catu disa 
sagasa 

The cave (of) the sisteis (of) Matuia; they have 
ass^ed (it) to the Community of the four 
quarteis, preseut or future. 

( 15 ,) Batata Mahatisaha lene sagasa niyate; followed 
by the symbols Fish, TrisuJa over circle, Svrastika. 
and Aum monogram. 

The cave of the rD5'al messenger Mahatissa is assigned 
to the Cotmmimitv* 

( 1 ft) The rave of the royal messenger Mahatissa is assigned 
to the Oarmnunity of the four quarteis. 

( 17 .) Paniniaka Humancha lene (letters of first cent 

The cave of the Chief Snmana. 

Inscriptions at T^vandSn Puliyajitu|am rocks, many of 
them over the shelters formed under large overhati^g tioulders 
that lie on Oje top of the rack (see Fig. No. 149). 

( 18 ^) On lAiest Side of southern rock. Gapati Vasali piita 
Maha Sumanasa. 

(1 he cave) of Maha SunMna, son (of) the house¬ 
holder Vasali 

(I9.) On east side of north-west rockn Panimaka Uti 
puta Cuda Nagasa lene. 

The rave of Cuda son (of) the Chief UttijTL 

( 20 .) On South side of north-east rock, Gapati Damasena 
puta Sumana Malasa ca Gapati Majima Trsa puta 
Digat(i)sasa ca Jene. 

The rave of Sumana Molla, son (of) the householder 
Dhammasena, and of Digha-Tissa, son (of) the 
householder MajjMma-^Tjssa. 

Group to the north of these. 

( 21 .) On south side of southern rock. Tebakata Tisa puta 
Royogutasa lene. 

/ao. of Royogutta. son (of) Tebakata Tissa. 

(at) Oti esst side of middle rock. P^mmaka Sigituka 
T(i)satia knc. 

The cave of the Chief Siitghi^ika Tissa (Tissa of the 
Nose I). 
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( 23 .) Under the last. Barata Utara Kasabaha pati ucaya- 

The dwellmg (?) of the royal messeis^cT Uttara 
Kassapa. 

(244 On south side of north rock. Capati Ptisa * .sa Tisasa 
leM. 

The oive of the boD^hoIder Piisa.*sa Tissa. 

(354 C^^ east side of north rock- Dame davanipi gapati 

Visakaha line. The stone-cutter, evidently ignor¬ 
ant of Pali and therefore possibly a DratiOdknj 
has omitted the lower parts of the letters d& and 
pi, and made mistakes in the voweb. 

The cave of the devout householder Vbakba, beloved 
ol the Gods. 

{ 2 fl.) On south-east side oi north rock. Parumaka Asa 
Adeka Ve]asa jaya Tisaya le^e. 

The cave (of] Tissaya, wife of the Chief Asa Adeka 
V6!a, 

( 27 ,) At sonthrcast end of north rock- Partimaka Nnguya 
Veja putana Sigara Majasava Nugnya Malasava 
leoe. 

The cave (of) SigaJa Majasava (and) Nuguya (Nud- 
guhya) Malasava, sons (of) the Chief Nugnya 
Vela. 

( 28 .) Under-side of east rock. Magasa lefle. The cave of 

M 3 gha, 

( 29 .) Western cave on top of rock. Badira Mahatisa puta 
Maha Stunana le^^- 

The cave (oO MahS Santana, son (of) Mahatissa the 
Deaf. 

( 30 .) West side of eastern cave. Citagntasa ca Barai^’a 
c2 lene. 

The cave of Cittagutta and Bbaraniya. 

( 31 .) Southern cave. Rnmasi l^c. 

The cave (of) Ramasl. 

< 32 .) At the side of a flight of steps cut in the rock at the 
north end of the hiU there is an inscriptwo in one line which 
may be the first instance of what is known in Ceyloo as Paeiaeli 
Bisa, or tranapositioii of letters in wiitten or spoken words. 
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In the facsimiJe I first give the inscription as it stands, and 
then a corrected copy, that is, one with the same lettera turned 
round horizontally or vertically or both. It must be read 
from right to left, and only the consonants in the word savi 
require transposing, making this word Sim* When thus 
corrected the inscriptioB is ■— 

Meka ni saJaku savi tipaga pinuvada meda, or when 
transposed—Dame davanupi Gapati Siva kulasa 
nikame. 

The Avork of the family (of) the deA'out householder 
Siva, bdoved of the Gods, 

Inscriptions at Enipotana hill, 

( 33 .) South-east cave on south side, ftmiraaka Ku [4 
letters) Siva puta Abayasa le^e sagasa niyate. 
TrisuM over circle. 

The cave of Abhaya son (of) the Chief Ku * * . * 
Siva is assigned to the Cont^lUilitJ^ 

( 34 ) South cave on south side. Parumaka NadiTca putasa 
Panunaka Mitasa le^je agata anagata catu disa 
sagasa dine. 

The cave of the Chief Mitta. of the son {of) the Chirf 
Natidika i given to the Community of the four 
quarters, present or future. 

( 35 .) North side of south cav^, near the tank. Tisu teralia 
atevahika Sumana teraha 1 cm agata anaguta catu 
disa sagasa. 

The cave of the thera Sumana, pupil of the thera 
Tissa ; to the Community of the four quarters* 
present or future. 

( 33 .) South side of south cavcn Damagutaha lene sagasa. 

The cave of Dhammagutta; to the Conunuuity. 
( 37 .) South-eastern cave, east side. Panimaka Hadaka 
banya upasika Nagaya ca puta upasaka Tisaha 
ca Upasaka Deva ca lene agata anagata catu disa 
sagasa niyate. 

The (of) the female devotee Ndgay^ wife (of) 
the Chief Saddhaka, and of the l^y devotee Tissa 
(hei^ son* and (of) the lay devotee D@va, ts assigned 
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to the Community of the four quarters, present or 
future. 

( 38 -) Northern cav^, containing a broken statue of Buddha. 
Fragments of bricks in the brick w^\l of this cave measure 3 
incheSj 2*30 inches, and 2 inches in thickness. 

Paiumaka Pita jaya Panimaka Satanasata jita 
Pammaka ^pusaya lene agata anagata catti 
sagasa. A symbol follows, apparently a Hag- 
staff surrounded by a fence of four uprights and 
one cross bar at their top. Possibly it represents 
the Flag of Victory (of Buddhism), supported by 
the four great Truths. 

The cave (of) the (female) Chief Afapusayl (? Ala^- 
busha.), daughter (of) the Chief Sant^asatta, 
wife (of) the Chiei Pita - to the Community'' of 
the four (quarters) < present or future. 

( 39 .) At south end ol eastern rock. Tisaguta terasa sadt 
wihaiaya batata Rfajima. . . Tisaya lei^a sida- 
sano agata anagata catu disa sagasa ne>^te. 

The cave ^ Beautiful" (of) the royal messenger Maj- 
jhima . . * Tissaya, for the ea^cedent wih^ra of 
the th^ Tissagutta. is assigned to the Com¬ 
munity of the four quarters, present or future. 

( 40 .) Copied by Mr* Fowler. Barata T^aha Jette, 

The cave of the rov'^l messei^r Tissa. 

At Vedikkiuari Malei, a hill some miles to the north, near 

Ariyamadu. 

( 41 .) North cave* Pammaka Pusamita puta Ma(jima)ha 
lene agata anagata cudi sagaha. 

The cave of Majjhima, son (of) the Chief Pusamitta : 
of the Community (of the four quartos)* present 
dr future. 

( 42 ,) South cave (a). Maha Samuda puta Gutasa letie 
sagasa. Parumaka Bamaheta putaha Maha 
Gutahe [(ene). 

The ca^'e of Gutta, son (of) Mhht Samudda ; to the 
Community. The cave of MahS Gotta, son (of) 
the Chief Brahmahatta. 
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< 43 .) South cave (i). This is another eicample of' Paeraeli 
Basa.* A^Tien the letters are correctly arranged it 
becomes Nele hasati dicu taba. It is read Irom 
right to left The Cave of the workman Cadi Tissa, 
At Kaccatkodi. a mile and a half south of Erupotana! 
(M) (r) Senapati puta Panimaka Nadika puta Pama- 

tisaha j three dots in a vertical line, forming a 
full stop. Parunmka Natalia upasaka, (2) upasaka 
Anediya, upasaka Buti Sumanaha (see Fig. 
No. 152), 

(The cave) of Pamatissa, son (of) the Chief Nandika 
son (of) Senapati Of the Chief Nafa. the lay 
devotee ; (of) the lay devotee Anediya ; of the lay 
devotee Bhuti Sunmna. 

Another example of ' Pacraeli BSsa.‘ Hagasa pale 
(Na)Ia Bati gaba. The inscription is read from 
the middle outwards, first to the right and then 
to the left. The room of N&la Bh£tiva, a cave 
of the Commuixity, 

Asadama Gutaha ]ene sagasa. 

The cay« of AsadhartiTna. Giitta * to th& Comminiity^ 
^me of these inscripUons, especially those at NSvai Nirtvi 
jJei, may be as old as the last quarter of the third century 
c., while the rest with a very few exceptions belong to the 
secrad centupr and ^e first half of the first century b.c. 

The miKt mteresting inscription after those of the king and 

apparently the same chief 
out tli.fi *. ^ J^'tter identical through- 

KndiTiiKt I eastern side of a rock termed 

Cevlofi Haelau'a, in the extreme south-east of 

'-ey!fln.» It runs as follows 

[«■) pytasa ' Panimaka Mitasu lene 

Maha Sudasana sagasa dina.* 

of occupied hy a bear at tic time 

the M that this word b in 

» M«t pmbably the ri^t cut at the top of the a was aceideiitat; 


(«.) 
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The cave ' Great BeautiM ’ oI the Chiel Mitta. of 
the son (of) the Chief Nandika ; a gift to the 
Community, 

( 48 .) Another on the west side of the same rock is— 

Bata Pusagutasa lene Ma{ha Su)dasana lene 
sagasa dine. 

The cave of the workman Fusagntta, the ' Great 
Beautiful * cave ; given to the Comnninity. 

The bricks in a wall at thiscaveaveragciy-so inches in length. 
8-y) inches in breadth, and 3*16 inches in thickness ; Bt. is 
i8*i and the contents 484 inches. The size indicates the 
second, Oir early in the first century b,c. as the time when 
they wEre burnt. 

The insetiptions numbered 34 and 47 are in the earliest 
characters and appear to date from some time prior to 100 B.C, 
The most probable exphmation of their authoisbip is that 
the person who caused them to be cut may be one of the chiefs 
who accompanied King Duttha-Gamini from southem Cwlon 
dining his war against the Tamils of northern Ceylon* The 
name of the chiefs father renders it extremely likely, or per¬ 
haps certain, that the inscription may be attributed to the 
famous Nandi-Mitta, or Nandika Mitta, the first of the ten 
edebmted champions or chieftains of King Duttha-G 3 inim. 
If so, this would provide a satisfactory explanation of his 
leaving two inscriptions at places so widely separated. 

The fanciful derivations in the histories, oat of which some 
of the champions’ names have been evolved, are of course 
lidiculons. In the case of another of them, Gotbayimbant, 
who is said to have been so called because he was short and 
was strong enough to uproot * imbara trees, the writer ignore 
the fact that Ajimbara was a personal name of the time. An 
inscription of perhaps iw B.c, at Nayindanawa wihara in the 

North-western Province runs'— 

( 49 .) Parumaka Mahatisa puta Cuda Ayimaraha kne 
Ayimarc pavatabi. 

the btfcrptetatioiJ woold then become the osnial lomuJa ‘ given to 
tilt Cciimnunity/ 
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The cave ot Cuija Ayimbata, son (oi) the Chief MahS- 
tissa, at the Ayimbaia mountain. 

Thus Gothajornbam may mean either the ' Short Aj-im- 
bara,' or Aj'imbara son of Gotha. Rota is a nickname now 
used in Ceylon for a short person. In the same way the story 
regarding Nandi-’Mitta may be put aside as absurd. 

We Jearn from Mah., i, p. SS, that he belonged to a. family 
of high pcsitbn. HL^ unde* whose name (Mitta) he bore, was 
a general (uamup^il undo: the Tamil idng Elana. and was a 
native of a village in the nortK-^astem part of the island, near 
a bill called Citta, which has not been identified. Kandi^Mitta 
li^ at hh uncle^s village as a youth, and afterwards vdth 
his unde at AnnrSdhapura, eventually proceeding to southern 
C^loQ to join Dutfha-CajniiiL His residence for some years 
in the south might enable him to dedicate a cave to th^ Buddhist 
monks in that part of the island. 

After returning to northern Ceylon as one of the Sinhalese 
king 3 leading chieftains, if his native village was in the same 
district as the Paoha wibAra, w'hich is eijuaJJy to the north¬ 
east of Anuradhapura, he would fic predisposed to do the 
same for the monks coxmected with that ' Ulustrioiis famous ‘ 
t^ple. According to the history he was of a pious disposi¬ 
tion and a devoted Buddhist. He is expressly stated to have 
bad the furtherance of that religion in view m joioing the 
Sinhalese prince* 1 will bring about the Tevdvai of the 
of the mhgion of Buddlm/' he is rejxvrted to have said 
{Mah., I, p, B9). A chieftain of such influence holding these 
opinions ^iild be certain to make gifts to the monks, and 
^enefore in the absence of any negative evidence there is good 
foun^tion for the opinion that it was he who caused both the 
inscriptioDLS to be cut. 

In the m^riptions at the KaccatkodI caves. No. 44 bdopgs 
^ a Pamitissa who was also the sem of a chief colled Nandikar, 
diflfercnces between the forms of the letters m this inscrip¬ 
tion and that of Nandi-Mitta. as seen in the use of the str aig ht 
r mst^d of the tent one, and the emploj-ment of ha instead 
o sa or the genitive case, may perhaps point to some other 
person than a brother of Nandi-Mitta, Them still remains 
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a possibility tha-t this is one belonging to the saoie lamiiy. 
The father of Nandika is here termed Sen^pati, which may 
be cither a personal namCp or a title, the General At this 
early date one would rather expect it to be the latter, especially 
as it is not preceded by the w-ord Parumaka^ Chief, as in the 
case of that of his soil Thus there is a possibility that he 
might be the great General of the family , Nandi-Mitta him¬ 
self^ Pamatissa thus being his grandson. Such an identihea- 



tion would suit tlic forms of the letters, and would render it 
uiineressaij’ to assume that there w-cre two chiefs called Nandi, 
both closely connected mth a SenUpati, in the same iimuediate 


neighbourhood. 

No other names can be identified with those given in the 
histories. It is smpriaing to see a female Chief tain mentioned 
in No 38 : it b the only example of the kind, I believe, but 
the names of two female Chiefs of the Vaeddas were given in 

a previous chapter. 
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With regard to the characters used, it is interesting to 
ohservc in no iess than four of those early inscriptions (Nos. 
IS, 26, 27, and 38) a letter / which in India I believe is only 
found in southern inscriptions, T am not aware that it occuis 
in early cave inscriptions in other than the northem parts 
of the island. It is used in the naru e of a chief called PaUbada. 
written also Palikada, whose son was the donor of a cave at 
Wessagin near AmirSdhapura. Dravidiall inducnce appeared 
to require a letter to represent a cerebral sound of the letter 
/ which is not found in Sanskrit. 

I am afraid that it would be unsafe to assume that the 
namspveD in Nos. 28, 27, 28 and 31 may bo those of 
DrS.vidians j there might be such chiefs in northern Ceylon 
whose families were Buddhists, 


Returning to the royal inscription, wc already see a great 
diflerence between its alphabet and style, and those of Asoka's 
inscriptions. There are no dupUcatod consonants, w'hich I 
think do not make their appearance in Ceylon before the 
ninth century a, d,, w^hile compound letters, excepting in 
such words as Siddham or Su/asti, ’ Hail,' or ' May it be well 
(with you)/ are not found until a stiD later date," 

The aspirated consonants and long vowels were already 
practically abandoned, although an cKcasiunai long a and 
aspirated i, c. d, or g occur in other early inscriptions. The 
royal grant is. in fact, written tu early Eln, or ancient Sin^ 
as much as in the Psh language. 

The letter / is already represented hy the fonn employed 
in India for the aspirated jh i it had nearly disappeared in 
Ceylon early in the first century b.c. The long initial i is 
used Iot the short i, as in the TonigaJa inscription No. 54. 
A special fomi of m of a deep cup shape with a central hori¬ 
zontal Cross bar, differing from the letter generally us€^d in 
India, and afterwards abandoned in Ceylon ^ the end of 
the second century or early in the first century b.c., had already 
made its appearance The triffd s always takes the place 


carlif m t^nd Only three compound letters in the 

early UHcnptKim at SSnehj, Tkt BhiUa 36a. 
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of the visual ciuled letter, which in these forty-nine irecrip- 
tioDs only occurs in one word in No. 20. 

These variations in the alphabet prove that writing had 
alreadv been employed for a considerable period in Cf^lon, 
long enough to allow time for a local development of the 
letters to take place. 

As the bent form of r is alone used in the roj’al inscription, 
the presence of the straight form may perhaps elsewhere 
generally be evidence of a later date than that of inscriptions 


in which the crooked letter occurs. 

With regard to the language used by King Uttiya it is 
interesting to see the word faiia, cave, instead of the usual knt 
of practically all later inscriptions. It appears to be con* 
firmed by the last word of the inscription, tana. There are 
only two other special variations from the ordinary Janguage 
of similar inscriptions found in the island. One is the ettpres- 
sLon dgatSgaia na instead of agata anagatat come or come not 
in place of ' come or not come.’ The other is the use of «se, 

' they were.’ evidently suffixed to verbs in the sense of ’ they 
have,* both in this inscription and in No. 14. The 
also is placed after a transitive verb, as we see it m Nos. 53 

and 54. below. i i r 

In No. 14 the word bhagirtiyana is evidently a plural lonn 

like puidna in No. 27- I hnve also met with a form dttana 
{the last letter being damaged) where the context shov^ that 
two daughters are mentioned. The inscription m which ^ 
is found is at Kandalawa wMia, in the Kunmaflgaia district, 
and is as follows 

(50,) ParLunaka Majim^isa gapaft Anii(ra)di pu^ 

tiya dita(na) Tisagutasa Cmjasa leij,e. Ttsagutasa 
Cuejasa. bata Sumanasa letje saga[sa). 

The cave of TUsagutta (and) of Cuija. daughters 
(of) GSpaUya, the son (of) the (female) house¬ 
holder Anuradhi. (daughter) of the Chief Majjhima 
The cave of Suinana. brother of Tlssagutta (and) 
of Cuda : to the Cummunity'. 

In the other inscriptions bata appears to represent bkait^ 
' workman'; it occurs too oftenMn these and many otlwr 
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inscriptions, and almost always before other names, to be a 
personal name ' Bhlti>-a,' which in fact is commonly found 
in the form Bali, as in No. 45, and later exaxnplts, Pati 
ucaya in No. £3 may perhaps be derived from ^vas to dwell 
The next inscriptions known are two which are cut at a 
wih^ established under an immense towering rock in the 
Puttalam district, called Parama-kanda. One of them. No. 
51, is cut on the vertical face of a low rode at one side of a 
small pool of water, termed in Ceylon a pokuna. The other. 
No. 52, is at a considerable height on the face of the precipice, 
over the entrance to the wihara. High above it is a nesting 
place of the Indian Peregrine Falcon {Fako p^resrinator) which 
has doubtless bred there for immemorial ages. The whole site 
is strikmgly picturesque. In the case of both inscriptions a 
close examination of the letters is not possible on a casual 
visit. My copies of them are as follows;— 

(61.) Two symbols, the second being the fish. Parumaka 
Abaya puta Parumaka Tisaha du^ kami. 

The assigned pool of the Chief Tissa, son (of) the 
Chief Abhaya, 

It has been suggested by Dr. E. Muller that the letteis 
duk&a may refer to Dut^a-GSmirii, but it is most unlikely 
that a sovereign would apply a nickname meiining ' Angry ' 
to himself in one of his grants. 1 prefer to assume that the 
etter pti has been omitted or has been worn away. With 
it the last word would become puAatta, pool. Data would 
then be dish fa, assigned or ordered, 

t52.) A symbol unexplained. Parumaka Abaye puta 
Panimaka T(isa)ha leije agata anagata oaya 
d(i}5a sagasa. 

The cave of the Chief Tissa son (of) the Chief 
Abha 3 f^. To the Community of the (four) quar^ 
ters, present or future. 

T^c iMt part is indistinct; I read it with a field glass in 

• e word which I copied as six, is must probably 
catfi, four, as usual. 


on 


Thae are two other inscriptions near the same hill, both 
a low rock called Tonigala. the Boat-rock, at the side of 
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a small tank. Galawaewa, the Rock tank. Their cutting is 
by far the boldest of any mscriptions in Ceylon. Each is 
about 100 feet long, with exceUently chiselled and quite upaight 
letters a foot high and cut an inch deep in the rock, 

{58.) Pammaka Abaya puta Panimaka Ttsaha vapi 
Acagirita Tisa pavatahi agaU anagaia catu 
d(i)sa sagasa dine. Two symbols, the first being 
the fish, followed by three dots in a vertical line 
as a full stop, Devanapi Maharaja Gamini 
Abaj’a niyatc Aca nagaiaka ca (Tavi) rikiya 
nagaraka ca Pamniaka Abaya pota Parumaka 
Tise niyata pite lajaha agata anagata catu disa 
sagasa. 

The tank of the Child Tissa. son (of) the Chief 
Abhaya, at the Acagirika Tissa mountain: givoi 
to the Community of the four quarters, present 
or future. (By) the great king Gamipi Abbaya, 
beloved of the Gods, (are i^) assigned * both 
Aca-nagara and Tavirikiya-nagaia (which were) 
assigned by the Chief Tissa son (of) the Chief 
Abhaya, father of the king, to the Commimity 
of the four quarters, present or future. 

(54.) Parumaka Abava puta Pammaka Tise niyate ima 
vapi Acagirika Tisa pavatahi agata anagata catu 
d(i)sa g-'i gas.-i. Emblem and fish, followed by 
three dots arranged in a vertical line as a full stop. 
Devanapiya Maharaja Garahii Abaye niyate 
Aca na^mka ca Tawiikiya nagaraka ca Aca¬ 
girika Tisa pavatahi agata anagata catu d(i)sa 
sagasa Parumaka Abaya puta Parumaka Tisaha 
visara niyata pite. 

By the Chief Tissa son (of) the Chief Abhaya » 
assigned this tank at the Acagirika Tissa moun¬ 
tain to the Community of the four quarters, 
present or future. By the great Idng Gami^ 
Abhaya. beloved of the Gods, [are re-) assigned 

I A* tbe pniperty of tb* Conuannity of monk*. 
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both AQ-nagara and Taviiikiya-nagara at the 
Acagirika Tissa mountain to the Community of 
the /our quarter, present or future. The tank 
of the duel Tissa son (of) the Chief Abhaya 
assigned hy (my) father. 

I cannot see any reason to doubt that the inscriptions num¬ 
bered 63 and 64 belong to the only king of an early date raliwt 
Gamini Abhaya, who had a father and grandfather 
Tissa and Abhaya respectively. They must have been cut 
by Kuig Duttha-Gitnini, who reigned from i 6 i to 137 b,c. 
Before he reconquered northern Ceylon, which had been in 
the hands of Tamil conquerors for some forty-four years, his 
father and grandfather ruled over southern Ceylon, after 
Maha-N^a and his son YatthUa-Tissaj as tributary sovereigns 
^der the Tamil king, ElSra. The Rajavaliya says (p. 25 ). 

In those days King KSwantissa, tesiding in lifagama of 
Ruhuna, paid tribute to the Tamil king.’ This was also the 
practice while the previous Sinhalese kings held Cey'lon. The 
same work states, ’ The kingB of Migama in Ruhu^ and of 
Kaelaijiya used regularly to pay annual tribute to the king of 
Amiradhapura ‘ (p. 24 ). 

V\e now learn from these inscriptions that under the forelga 
domination they had not even the title of ' king,' like Maha- 
Naga, but wereraetdy termed * Chief ’ {Parumaka) like nuraer- 
ous others in the country. Although the title commonly 
indicated that its bearer was a person of importance in the 
country, some of these Parumakas occupied subordinate posts, 
and sometimes were even village headmen. An inscription 
at ^ alJaewa wihara in the North-western Province, which 
both the bent and straight forms of t and the cup- 

s ped m. probably belongs to the second half of the second 
century fi.c., runs 

(55,) (r) Barata Maha Tisaye kape ( 2 ) Parumaka Naga 

gamiya detake. 

Cut by the royal messenger MahS-Tissa, the Chief 
. * ^ 6 * the village headman. 

t { ^ ^^er o-f Duttha-Ganiii[ii, married the daughter 

o _^ano er su ject king or chief who ruled over the district 
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of which Kaetuiiya, near Coioinbo, was the headquarters. 
It would seem that he acquired or succeeded to his father-in- 
law's territory, which must have extended far up the west 
coast, 50 as to embrace the tract cd country m which FaramS- 
kanda is found. At a much later date it is certain that the 
Kaelaidya Ving dom included this district and extended many 
miles to the north of it. up to the Kala-oya *; and thb may 
have been its limit in earlier times also. This will account 
for Tissa’s being able to make giants to this temple while 
ElSra was ruling at Anuradhapuia. 

Both the inscriptions at the Parama-kanda wihaia pm^rt 
to have been cut to record grants made by this Chieftain Tissa ; 
but the difference in the shapes of the letter r in them appears 
to show that the first is older than the other, which may perhaps 
have been cut by order ot as a record of his 

father’s work at the cave temple. If both were the work of 
the same stone-cutters it is not likely that such a variation 
would be made in the forms of the letters. The older one 
may date from the first quarter of the second century B,c. 

In No. SZ and the two following inscriptions we find the 
straight t always used, and the earliest forms of m and f. The 
symbol inserted beside the fish does not appear to occur else¬ 
where in Ceylon, and I offer no explanation of its pr^ce. 
It is the letter m with a central upright, of the earhest known 
script, and it occurs in Spain and Egypt ( 1 st Dynasty). I 
should assign these inscriptions to the middle of the second 
century B.c. 

I place next an inscription over a cave at a large 
lying on the side of the hUl at Dambulk, on the road from 
Kandy to Anuradhapura. The early shapes of the letters f. 


t This is proved by the Ust of tanks Kpftlted by 
I at the time when he was luUag over o^y stmtheni^lon and 

. j - njtu.. Vino* at ^daimaniwa (MAb-iF il- P’ 

^ya, extend thiotigh the district unnwdjately 

Thw whidl can bt ^ nirihBM Mma- 

«utli and W«t Of the KalR-oyi. and mclnde MSgalU, 

Maediyftwa. Talagalla. «>d 

the Tnhba (Tabbowa) district ;^h wlar north of PanunX-tooua, 
is rcEerred to as being under him- 
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« and ,■ render it probabJe that it also dates from the time of 
It t5 AS fuIlow!s i_- 

(68,) DamaiHlcita teraha lenc a^ata anagata catti disa 
sagasa dine. Gama^i Abayasa Taji>'ahi karite 
The cave of the them Dhammamkkhita ; given to 
the Community of the four quarters, pr^t or 

I ^“^^'^reignofGamamAbhayaitismade. 

Dhl ‘P- ‘ '^rmed the • l«™t 

B mattioeed amot* those who caote f™o 
India at the laying of the foundation bricks of the 
Ruwan^eli dagaba. but there is nothing to prove that he 
remained m Ceylon, or that this inscription was cut by his 
r eis. The name was not uncommon, and is found in the 
numbered 8 and 9, and elsewhere, 

temole is one at a dewSla, or demon 

“• “«“ 

BaU Tisaha lone. Gamani ,\bavasa rajiva 
sjka(ka) sagasa, ’ ' 

The cave of the workman MahS-Tissa. |In) the 
re^ of Gamaiji Abhaya. To the Community 
who keep the Precepts («7o). 

Possibly the following inscriptions belong to the same period. 

r •1“'^ ^^“-^-Jsanda in the KuninSigala district, 
hdi bimed m the |migle, on the bank of the Daeduni-oya, 

pother m^pbon of later date informs us that its ancient 

a™ ^ ^ mountain. The size of the bricks found 
there has been given previously, 

(68.) Gamika Siva puta Maharajaha r5mata Kanatisaha 
agata anagata chatti disagasa dine, 

(The cave) of Ka^tissa. devoted to the great King, 
son (of) the villager (headman) i Siva; given 

, c Community of the four quarters, present 
Of foture, 

Gamika Siva jmta Garni Kanatisaha le^e. 


(M.) 


* vabige ^ rHip«r«it, 
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The cavfi of th^ villager (hea< iTnan ) soq 

(of) the villager (headman) Siva. 

(60.) Garni Kamti^Lilia Badakajaka Anu{rada) ha 
agata anagata catu disagusaga. 

The cave of Bhaddakacchaka Anurftdha (son) of 
the villager (headman) Ka^tUsa; to the pre¬ 
eminent Community of the four quarters, 
present or future. 

(81.) Tisaguta terasa lene. 

The cave of the thfra Tissagutta. 

1 omit many cave inscriptions at places where no referiaioe 
is made to the king of the period, although the loi^ of the 
letters indicate that many of them belong to the second 


century b.c., or earlier. 

The next inscription is cut above a cave on the edge o 
deep precipice at Mihintalc. 1 examined the letters closely 
bv the aid of a ladder held back by two men and almost oytt- 
biinging the precipice, so that there should be no unc^amty 
regarding them. It belongs to Priuce SSU, the son of 
Gamini. whose romantic love story' is related m Mahh- 
vansa (i, p. 127 ). which explains how he abandoned his right 
to the throne in order to keep his low^caste vnfe. 

The inscription is by a complex sym^Ujich may 

represent the Flag of Victory of Buddhism, hjh ^ a 

pole which rests on a boruontal base-Jme Under the 
m the same staff, is the trisula resting on the 
this a reversed disk-and-cresccut. Four s or --av 

on each side of the pole, which stand on the ^ 

indicate the Four Great Truths of Buddhism, or the four-fold 


» ' He had a wn reotwrned niider the 

Sali. gifted with a lovely feiaale 

devoted to acta of piety, jj i - h. /...juitr rx^steiuon 

«. th. cdu. .X 

also to this nMdden.*wht^ “^^^^jMairnrwiThB ndinqaBlwd hi* ri*ht 

village at Hengamnwa, b«a a ph™ CaadUa 

» Hb graadfftther wa* aiw beJieveU to nave u«« 

in his /ocmer life. 
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forces of the sovereign. protecting the symbols. The inscription 
IS very short: — 

(68 ) Camii^ dhanm rijasa putosa Aya Asalisa lene. 

The cave of the Noble Asili, of the son of the'devout 
king Gamiiu.‘ 

Mr. Bell, the Government Archaeologist, met with some 
cave inscriptions in the North-central Province, left by the 
sons of Saddhatissa. the brother of Dutpja-Gajnmi. One of 
these, at a hill called Kuija Ararabaedda-hmna, which is part 
of Ririgala. Is as follows {Annual Report, 1893 , p. g.). The 
king is of course Lajjitissa ( 119 -iog b.c.). 

{63.) (La}jaka Tisa maharaie wihara tarawaya Abada- 
luka wawi saga dini. 

The great king Lajjaka Tissa caused the nThara 
to be made (and) gave the Abadaiuka tanl; (to) 
the Communitj'. 

(64.) Another at the same place is — GaraaniAbayi kubara 
saga dini. 


Ganuni Abhaya gave the field (to) the Community, 
pparently this belongs to VVatta-GSmini before he came to 

. ™ t it is noteworthy that he docs not give 

himself the title 'Noble.* 

In his Annual Report for 1897 , p. n, ifr. Bell mentions 
another inscription by Watta-Gamini at Min-vila, and at p. 9 

one y Lajjitis^a at Duwegala, bnt gives no copy or tran&- 
Uteration of thenL 

(65.) He reco^ one of nearly the same period over a Gas's 
In the North-western Province, and giv-es a 
transhtem^n of the first part of it as follows r- 

Ah^**^^* ^*^fiaiajaha Gamani Abayaha jita 
1 Anundiya, etc., the rest probably being merely 
AKW location of the cave to the monks, 

., daughter of the great king GSmani 

Mr. Bell 

® daughter of King Wa|ta-Gamini; 

Prwince in '^riptiona of onn dUtrict in the KurUi-wisteni 

Iw B some other nenAn V** * Asaliya* u mentiemed, botevideatiy 
nw omer peisnu. his father beiaff a ehiel called NSga 
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it inav bfi gathered iroin Mah., i, p, that this king had ome 
whose name is not given by the annalists. 

Through the kindness of my friend Mr. F. Lewis of the 
Forest Department in Ceylon, I am able to add a recently 
found inscription cut at a cave at Kiisalana-kanda, near Ru- 
gama, in the Eastern Province. It was discovered and copied 
by his Forest Ranger, and has not been examined by Mr. Lewis; 
but it appears to be so important in connection with the iden¬ 
tification of the authors of several other inKriptions. that 
although it may prove to require some correction I now give 
a facsinule (Fig. No. 151}. and a transliteiation and tentative 
translation of it as it stands in the hand-copy sent to me. 

(60.) Upafa Naga p{u)te Raja Abaj-e nama, tatS-p{tt)te 
Gamani Tisa namate nakarate sudasane sagasa. 

Bom the son (of) Niga (and) by King Abhaj'a 
named (his)' own son ’ (the prince) named Gfimani 
Tissa has prepared the * Beautiful * (cave) of the 
Community. 

This agrees so accumtdy with the account in the Maha- 
vansa (i, p. 129) of Watta-Glnjini Abhajm s adoption of the 
son of his brother, King Khallata-Naga, that it appears to 
settle the question of the identification of the sovereign called 
Gfimini-Tissa, who is thus Mahacula Mahfi-Teaa. 

it still leaves some difficulties* In the first place, the lettm 
are all of the very earliest shapes, with the bent k the a^Iar 
s. and the cu|Hdiaped wi: one would not expect to find all th^ 
forms still in use during the reign of Watta^Smim. Secondly, 
we have the Gal4ena inscriptions which foUow. that appe^ 
to belong to the same prince, who calls himself m them mer y 
* the Noble Tissa,' and uses a decidedly later type of letters. 
The difficulty in connection with the writing may perha^ ^ 
explained bv assuming that there was still a mtention of the 
old forma of letters in the beginning of Watta-Gami^ 5 rei^, 
while an alphabet mom in accordance with that used m Tndia 
was coming into use by the stone-cutteis after be had regained 

the throne in 8 S b.c. ^ 

V\lth only two exceptions there b a peculiarity obs^ablc 

in Gamini-Tissa's inscriptions: in six out of the eight that 
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are now knoun he gives a name to the cave that he dedicates 
to the monks, while in other cave tascriptioos the proportion 
of the caves so named does not exceed three or four in a hundred 
The following inscription, was discovered by ifr. H. Nevill at 
Henaimegala, in the south-eastern part of the Eastern Pro¬ 
vince. and was published by him in the TaproHnian fVoL i 
P* 38. ff.). 

(670 Uodescribed sj-mbola. Gamini Tisaha pitaha ca 
Majanm Eajaha ca niyata gaana nisa paiibegani 
sagasa Giritisa game. Karajinitisa gama, Wila 
gama, Kasuba nagare Jrlalaga Naka like. 

The villages assigned by the father of Gamini-Tissa 
and by the Hajjhinia Raja (King of the Middle 
Country) as a resource for the food of the Cotn- 
munity (are) Giribssa-gania, Karajiiutissa-gama, 
Wila-gaitia, Written (by) Malaga N3ga of Kas- 
sapa nSgara. 

^ It is rather strange that the name of Gamini-Tissa's father, 
Khall3ta-Is3ga. is not inserted in this inscriptioiL The king 
of the Middlg Cotmtrj'', that is, the Malaya or hill district, 
may have been Watta-Gamiiiu, who took refuge there when 
Tamil ^ invaders occupied Northern Ceylon in 104 B*c. 
ofisibly this inscription was cut by Gamini-Tissa during that 
period. 

Following the last WB have a series of five inscriptions at 
Gal wi^ra, in the North-western Province. aU recording 
the dedication of caves, four of which are distinguished by 
special names. 

(68,) Devanapiya Maha r5ja GSmani Abhajasa puts 
Tisayasa Maha lena. ^ agntanSgatasa cat(u) Higa 
sagasa. The ' Great * cave of Tissa the Noble,* 
son of the great king GSmarii Ahhaya, beloved 
of the Gods; to the Community of the four 
quarters, present or future. 


both fPfiM occiir. 

VI 4 iLfag AMiaya » called Ttsaya. ' the Noble Tissa.' 


if A)j£^QXXl/j; j? 4LX^^:3:I^UlZ.}lAA^lAAd1hH^Aj»>6l 
tf4.a LfItAtfXSl □ JllSlAl^tiAA^(lAKd 

$ ijj ^ A ^ Uifwlrp 1^ £(—"•>» ^ 

-1 i{}ti,^y4i + i:+JfjfrgAL^y+AWi»>iioi/J^>jnitidif(Ajf 

It A tH+6 A O ti LL b + 6 A Q t£/H □ IW J r 

». tf It'lr A y- X K A U-O LIj A +1 tt> IJIJS A A 


w ^ ^ t- UjE 'DO^S^ifsnc^j'J ^ 

Jtf 

lkn>lii4Li. ^ ei]^t|iyn? k>-h] rtr Uo U 

nmtwa^. (tcJil/JXdhl; Jl 

^'//mmf0‘^ J' i J-'h iji»£ If jt 

L'fs^TipiMiu. Xj:xiTi£ir]ELrqA2iz^;5-^:i 

\/T ^ s£34 ] Ia ii i ■• u*ir41 1 ^ jJ 

EO^ it AAf adtA* 

Oj^ 1 

Knu.W ir|- Kt*i!txUBU|Eir] ftjl LAihiti 

ynnxjjjA^ ih 

(AirtiHuOL ogs^c^ <11 viyeiltD t/o^^3 

^ J ai<n ly o L*' *Cp (S'tdaw <j»i SiP 


U> ff d) li) 3^ S 


KukWiiuiM. bta + So tu* 0i ^ u{ y+so l»t]x. 

» »Otf 4 Jijl 6 £.J^(ijtbixfiXi 
<l 1 Iilfl| 3 UWd. ^j|Xj£ ‘*1 Jtlfiit i t/*!!! R ^1 U( iM ^ o 
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Gamani Abayasa puta Tisay«i$E lene Sihapajne* 
agata anagata catu disa sagasa, Devanapiya 
Maha raja Gairum Abayasa puta Tisaj^asa lene 
Naga he^i agata anagata catu dba sagasa. Under 
this are two symbubp (i) the SwSstOca, or magic 
cross, raised on a pole standing on a horizontal 
base line from which rise four short upright lines^ 
two on each side, as in No. 82; the tops of the two 
middle ones being joined by a straight line ; and 
(2) a dag on a standard which rests on an upright 
cross enclosed in a rectangle* This may be a 
fence round it* Ur, Muller erred in placing 
inscription at Giribiwa ; it is cut over the wihSra 
at Gallena. 

The cave * Sihapane' of Tissa the Noble, son of 
G^marii Abhaya * to the Community of the four 
quarters, present or future. The cave ' Under- 
the-Rock ^ of Tissa the Nohle, son of the great 
king Gamii^ Abhaya, beloveds of the Gods; to 
the Commumty of the four quarters, present or 
future. 

The stone-cutter was an ignorant man w^ho began to cut 
the word anagaiu in place of iVagn, and then canceUed the 
initial n. He may have made some mistake in the second! 
^ordp which I take to be a name of the cave, and possibly 
intended for Sihi paham^ * the Lion Stone/ Compare Nilapu- 
ht. ' tiie Blue Stone plain,' in an inscription at iiidi 
whSra. given with others at that place in the account of the 
Ancient Weapons. Nita puna is equivalent to the modem 
kah* gala, gneiss. 

(70,) Devanapiya Maha tajasa Gami^i Abhayasa puta 
Tisayasa leije Sita guhe agata anagata catu disa 
sagasa. At the end ate the same two symbols as 
in No. 69. 

The cave Cool Cave * of Tissa the Noble, son of 
it iafotmed tne that tliB Mtia] ii S aad oot J> as I ccppled 
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Gamim Abhaya, oi the great Idng beloTcd of the 
Gods; to the Comniuiiity of the four quarters, 
present or futore. 

fln,) Devanapiya Maha raja Gama^i Abayasa puta 

Tisayasa letje Cueja Sudasana agata anagata catu 
disa sagasa. 

The cave 'Small Beautiful' of Tissa the Noblu, 
sort of the great King GiraatM Abhaya, bdoTed 
of the Gods; to the Comm unity of the four 
quarters, present or future. 

{78-) Devanapiya Maha raja G amtni Abayasa puta 

Xisayasa Jene agata anagata catu dSsa sagasa. 

The cave of Tissa the Noble, son of the great king 
Gamim Abhaya, bdoved of the Gods; to the 
Community of the lour quarters, present or future. 
This is cut over the wihSra. 

With regard to the names of these caves, various titles of 
such dwellings are sometimes met with elsewhere, as in Nos. 
47, 48 and 81. An inscription in letters of the e^kst type at 
Periyakaduwa wiham. in the N orth-U’estem Province, runs . - 

(78.) Symbol, an upright plain cross with wide aims each 

' consisting of two fins jouwd at the ends by trans¬ 
verse ones. Parumaka Nakatika Tisa puta Paru- 
maka Sumanasa dane. Five dots in a vertical 
line, malfiop a full-stop. Maha Sudasane nama 
le^ie sagasa. 

The gilt of the Oiief Sninana, son (of) the Chief 
Nakatika Tissjl The cave 'Great Beautiful' 
by name ; to the Community. The name of the 
donor's father may perhaps be Niga Tikkha 
Tissa, or he may have belonged to a village of the 
district now called Naekatta. 

Another in characters of the first century B.c., at Rankiri- 
mjLija wiliiLr 3 » in the same Profviocc, is * 

(74.) Gamika Wasabayi Parumaka Wasabaya tiba nami 

Icne, 

The villager (headman) Wasabhaya's cave, which 
has the name ' the Chief Wasabhnya. 

G G 
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Tho sb^pes of tti& letters in all the Gal^Ieun inscriptions 
are distinctly those of the firet century b.c At that period 
there was only one king, Watta-Gfimini. who was called Gamtni 
Ahhaya, and his adopted son .Mahacula Mahd-Tissa mast 
haipe caused the inscriptions to be cut while the king was still 
reigning, and probably, as he is entitled ' Devinam-piya,' 
in the latter part of his reign, that is, about 8o n,c. The Qinis- 
Sion to mark the bng a or aspirated b in some of them is not 
unusual elsewhere; it is, in fact, the general nile in Ceylon. 

(76.) After Gaminl-Tissa succeeded to the throne he made 
over the great Dambulla cave to the monks, and left there 
the following inscription :— 


PB.) 


Symbol, a SwSstika elevated on a pole with two 
short Vertical bars on each side of it rising from 
the base line on which it stands. Devanapis'a 
MahS rajasa Gimini Tisasa maha letje agata 
anagata catn disa sagasa dine. 

The great cave of the great king Gamim'Tissa. 
beloved of the Gods ~ given to the Community of 
the four quartets, present or future. 

After this we have oue at Mihintale cut bv his wife. 
Maha tajaha Gantitp Ttsaha bariya upasika 
Ramadaiaya l(e)n(e) sagasa. 

The cave (of) the femaie devotee Ramadharaya, 
wife of the great king, of Gaminl-Tissa; to the 
Community. 

We 1^ from the Mahavansa that Mahacula had two 
^VEs. was the notorious Anula, the mother of Kmja- 
whom his brother married after his death; the other, 
who berame a nun. was the mother of Kaiafcan^i-Tissa. Evi- 
de^y It ^ she who caused this inscriptiim to be cut. 

Frma GaiiiiiLt.Tis5a must have been more than a youth 
wh^ tus uncle Watta-Gamiiji adopted him on his acciion, 
^ to son: or the succession would not have been secured 

jeered that it was a pohtk act of the king to pacify the party 
supported Ws claim to the 

ere afterwards held northem Ce>-Ioii for fifteen years, 
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he may have been l>ctween thirty and forty years old when 
Watta-GSmiiii regained the throne in 88 B.c. He might 
possibly mt the Rugama inscription ^ediatdy after his 
adopted father began to reign, that is, in T04 B.c,. before the 
latter had built the Abhayagiri diigaba and wihSra and thereby 
acquired the title Devanam-piya. At the latest, it must 
have been cut soon after 88 B.c- The inscriptions at Gab 
lena may have been cut shortly before Watta-Gamiiii s death, 

after he had acquired the title, ... 

Next oome the inscriptions cut by the sons of Gamim-Tissa. 
(7?,) Mr. Bdl found an inscription at Andtya-kanda. 
another part of Rifigala, which runs: 
Devanapiya Maha raja Gamani Tisaha puta Devaim- 
piya Tisa A— ieije agata anagata chadu disa 

sagnsa len€. ^ 

Mr. Bell fills the blank in the second name by makmg the 
word Abafia, but the inscriptions which follow indicate the 

expression riyaAfl, and the translation would then be r— 

The cave of Tissa the Noble, beloved of the GoiB, 
son of Gamani-Tissa, the great king beloved of 
the Gods. A cave of the Community of the four 


quarters, present or future. 

This inscription may belong to Prince Kuda-Tissa, and the 
absence of the royal title in his case shows that he had not 
succeeded to the throne, that is, it must ha^ been ™t before 
50 B.C.. and most probably during his fathers lifetime 

Next comes the inscription at Nnwara-gak m t e ^ _ 

Province, which was republished in 1907 by 
in the Journal oI the Ceylon Branch o the Ro^l 
Society. It was discovered and fiist published by _ - ^ _ 

in tiJraprobanian. voL i. p. 150- Jhe forms of tbe htte 
i and m prove that it belongs to the firet emt^ b,c. 

( 78 .) Devanapiya maha rajaha Campu Tisaha p 
Maba Tisa Ayaha sagike. 

The cave belonging to the Commumty. of 3 ^^- 
Tksa the Noble, wa of the 
of the Gods, Gamini Tissa. 

The son who left this inscription mny be the one whs heenme 
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Ki^ Ka^a^m^Tissa (42-20 b.c.). MahSciila’s other son 
called Kuda-Tissa in the Mahavansa apparently cannot 
be the pnnce here termed Maha-Tissa. 

^ “ a devout Buddhist, and 

oLThT ^ ^ <Joe 3 not 

himsdf ki^, t\m record must date from prior to 42 b.c.. 
and probably from his father's reigm 

an^nLhh! inscriptions at Kotadaemu-hela 

nejghbounng rocks m the southern part of the Eastern 
ftovmce wJu^ch w-nre discovered and pnbE^hed in the TaAro^ 
tT P- »>y Mr. H. Nevih. AU are descSw 

^ipl, Iddui* tho *Onl J^. K I„U„J - 

ns.) Danu n,a pu.» Jl.ha Tta Ay^ jj,, a»> Ataya 

^ by Abhisawia, wife of tho 

Nohh Tim, .on (of) tbo Noble AbhayS, iaogbter 
^Mabl.l.«a U.. Noble, „„ 

Aya and TisaJ^i ’ ^ ^ ® ^ Tisa 

NeviU did^^ DuUi^^ ^«vout Idng * not given, and Mr. 
Tissa. At imSTt I *^«>tification of his son Mahl- 

Prison as thT^Vr" ""k ^ 

the title of king indicates that * ^ not receive 

cut he had not succeeded t 
it is very eviS^ " 
the custom in the royal 

Tissa must have ^ case Gomini- 

-'s wile, whi ag^ ':ZiT'"7 fireaH'nmd- 

age would not oiceed her husband's, to be 

* It i» uflMTUUn a ttjt exT«-«i. 

with ^ Vfwdda,. 5 ..^,, indicate a eoon«tian 
w m CeykiD. ■ Vaedda.* rtami Im lotapa, * barbariin,' 
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old enougli to catise these ascriptions to be cut before 43 
the year when Is ^lakann L became king. 

The inscriptions are interesting as showing that at this 
period all the members of the direct line of the royal family 
had the title Aya ( *Ariya)* * Noble/ instead of Prince and 
Princess. This title is applied to the princes in Prince Saii*s 
inscription, those at Gai-lenap probably that at Andiya-kanda, 
three others at Bowata which follow* and No. 34*1 of Dr. 
MiiUer's \^ork- 

It would seem that Gamini-Tissa’s grand-daughterj AbhayS^ 
bad married some local chieftain of south-eastern Ceylon ^ 
and that her sou* whose wife caused these inscriptions to be 
cut, continued to reside in that district. 

Three inscriptions were cut at some caves at B5wata, m the 
extreme south-east of Ceylon* These also were found by Mr. 
Nevill, and published without facsimUes in the (vol. 

i, p. 53 ff,)* They are as FoDows *— 

(80.) Symbols, Sftla and fish. Maraja pu^ Maha Tisa 
Ayena karite, (This) is made by MahS^Ttea the 
Noble, son of the great king. 

(31) Symbols. Fish and sula. Samanaha tedasa Batika 
Nd putu sawa ptitaha pute dama raja duna 
raki(ta) raGa) Maha Tisa Aye karite (i)ma l^na 
Btiha Sudasana sagasa dine. 

This cave, * the Great Beautifut* is made by Maha- 
Tissa the Noble, son (of) the sama^ja (monk)* the 
famous Bhatik a-Niga, the (best) son of ail sons, 
the devout king, the king who protected the 
Dhamma (rdigion): given to the Community, 
Without facsimiles of these inscriptions any identification 
of the prince who caused them to be cut must be tentative. 
There is only one king called Bh§tika in the fir&t cantury b.c. , 
he began to reign in 20 B,c-p and was apparently the brother 
of the Princess AbhayS of No. 79* His name was Abhaya. 
and as his younger brother was called NSga there could be 
no reason for terming him BhO-tika (the elder brother) u^ess 
hti broikar's name was also Abhaya in addition to Naga. 
or his own name was Naga in addition to Abhayn. fn the 
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same two kings called Tissa were disariinniated in tlie 
second century A.n.^ the elder one being called Btiatika. Pro¬ 
visionally* therefore, I attribute these inscriptions to a son of 
Bh^tikabhaya (N3ga) who b not mentioned by the historians : 
the king's title " Mahilraja' in No- 80 shows that he was the 
supreme king of Ceylon, and not merdy a subordinate ruler 
of son them Ceylon. The character of the father agrees %itb 
that of Bhatifc§bhaya, who was a most devout ifing. 

The third inscription at Bowata is:_ 

l^) Undescribed symbols, Samanaha Tedapana Tisa 
raja Uti puta Ay a Abayasa jita Abi Aniiradiy^ 
(The cave of) Abhi Aniiradhiya, daughter of the 
Noble Abhaya, son (of) King Utt^, (son of) the 
samana (monk) Tedapana-Tisaa. 

This King Uttiya may have been a king of Riihuna or 
southern Ceylon^ there being no ruler among the kings of 
^uradhapura who can be identmed by this name, except the 

Tst lA hose father died before Buddhism was intrrKluced 
mto the island. 


Vjth tliis, my list of the ear&5t inscriptioiis is ended. I 
feheve that it mdudes aU royaJ inscriptions cut prior to the 
^tian BO far as they are known at present." unless Mr. 
BeU has found some that are not yet made public. It is 
tmncce:^ to give transcripts of numerous others that merely 
record the dw^tion of caves by unknown persons at unknown 
!tip ^ # f ^.iest record I have seen, in an inscription, of 

monks is contained in one by l^ing 
M^hawa^bhaj-a II (304-33:5 

as inscription of the Becond centim- a.d., 

kulam 9 ihc embankment of Iratperiya- 

uiam, a reservou- near Vavuniya in the Northern Province, 


It i*?—* **’**^* cannot be identified. 
‘The of tJJ puta Tisayalw agata, etc. 
of the Hast for Abliaji, (of) King 

^ the CommnnS, 

Report tot **** t^ellth eentiny. (Anb. Survey, 
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was restored, and therefore wiU not be seen i#hcn the inscrip* 
tions of that Province come to be copied. 

{ 83 .) (i) Sida. Sata uparaja bare Titya)gnsa^ pa (a) 

rinika parasiha pile Gamhji Abha raja (3) ha 
haitraTi pfea udi AlavicaJca haraha tire Tihadaya 
wibarahi (4) bhiku sagahata dine. 

Hail t The son-in-law (of) the wise sob-king (and) 
father (of) Tiyigasala, the pre-eminent hero, the 
Crown-prince, l^ing Gainini-Abhaya has given 
six amunas of undi (pulse) to the Communitj' of 
monks at the Tihadaya wih 5 ra. on the shore of the 
Ajaviccha Lake, 

This inscription belongs to Gaja-Bahu I (1T3-135 
whose father-in-law. MahaUaka-Naga, succeeded him. The 
prince who is referred to in such unusual terms is not men¬ 
tioned in the histories by this name. He would app^ to 
have greatly distinguished himself in the invasion of lladma. 
the only war in which Gaja-Bahu is known to have been 
engaged. He may have died while his grandfather or uncles 
held the throne, as the prince who succeeded them, from 193 
to 193 A.D.. was called CulanSga. From this record we 1 ^_ 
that the andent name of the tank was the ' Sco^ion Lake, 
and this enables the Gonusu (Scorpion) district which is men¬ 
tioned in later times to be identified as this part of the island. 

1 annex a genealogical table of the early 
The date when DevSnam-piya Tissa asc^d^ states 

practically certain within a few years. The 
that it occurred seventeen and a half years aftff the acc ^ 
of the Indian emperor Aloka, which may he wntbm four yeare 
of 263 n C. Dr. Duncker. in his Hislory of Anltquify, vol. n. 

ILL .0 th. Dkamm^. 9 - 

r.«o«tog arrived at Ptofesaei Rhya Davrfa 

. H. »e.t h.«, h». . y""« •* VllSk. 

.« •»! .,a aa. The 


StCri-S.: ™ e-y ■» -t'" 

M^lutlakA Niga w»* pnibably i aoa of Wasabb*, 
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states m hia Bvddhisi Sutt^s. p. jdvi, tliat it must be within 
a year or ^ of 367 B.c, I adopt 263 b.c. as a mean date;' 
the accesawn of pevauam-piya Tissa would thus take place 

in 245 B.c,, and in any case not more than ten years earlier 
than that date. 

In the Mahivansa, Tissa's father, Muta^iva, is stated to 
have reigned 60 years, and the latter's father. Ps^dukabhaya. 
70 y^. The same work also records that Pandukabhaya 
m the year in which his grandfather. Paijduwasa- 

ueva, (hed Panduwasa^Deva was succeeded fay eldest 

son Ahjaya who after reigning 30 years was deposed by 
ms brother Tissa, ^ 

k Abhaya's deposition his nephew Pandukibhaya 

^ 

vanija-PSlL It my therefore be assumed that Paftduka- 
s son Sluta-Siva, was bora about the time when Abhaya 

Paadukabhaya sue- 

^edmai^umug the sovereignty. According to Sinhalese 

^ iftained by Muta-Siva would thus be the 

length of his own and his father s reigns, plus this X7 years 

or a totd life of ^47 years. Even i^/allow^"!^: 

tremdy long hfe we cannot accept more than 50 years as hb 

ap Wb™ he d.«i: b„, .3 a prababi. HeSae I Uke So 

Tta waaJd Sa ,he deporilian ot Abbapa at 335 a.c. 

Svf T- bCttsaiaa at D^a.. 

ptya Tisaa took place in 263 b.c. 

The lengths of the reigns of the two preceding kines Wiiavu 

J!— P"” fa the Ubte, are Hase^ Maba- 

no. tta taul a, ,iair r^" '' ‘^=” 

fa. —. .A 

date a!^ A. Smith Rukci tie 
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rann ftt possibly have become king more than a few years pdor 
to the date, 414 B-C., given by me os the earliest reasonable 
one lor Ids accession. 

Although it has been suggested that the names of some 
Sinbalesc kings may have been dropped by the historians, it 
appears to me dear that all probabilities are strongly against 
the omission of the names of any other early sovereigns. By 
omitting them the chroniclers would bemeidy intensifying the 
difficulty which they experienced in stretching back their 
chronology so as to make it extend to 543 b.c„ the assumed 
date of the death of Buddha. Being left without other kings 
to fill up the gap. they were obliged to double the lengths of 
the reigns between 205 and 245 n.c., and also those of Parduka’ 
bhaya and Muta-Siva, thus makmg these two last stretch 
to a ridiculous and impossible extent. As the existence of 
other would have relieved them from this necessity of 

falsifying the chronology they would be most unlikely to omit 
their reigns. 

It b much more probable that fictitious names would be 
inserted in order to span the gap up to 543 b.c. than that the 
names of actual rulers of Ceylon would be struck out of the list. 

If there is any additional error, therefore, it must be looked 
for in the lengto of the first three reigns. But it ts evident 
that in any case these cannot be l«igthened more than a very 
few years. The historians allow a reign of 38 years to Wijaya, 
30 to PutiduwSsa-Dfiva, and 20 to Abhaya, who however eras 
alive for more than 17 years later, since it b recorded 
his nephew Pandukabhaya appointed him after that period 
City Conservator of Anutfidhapura, As Patjduwasa^Deva 
was married immediately after he came to the throne, we may 
asamne the a^ of Abhaya, hb eldest son, to have been 
when he was appointed to this office. There is nothing to 
show that he died immediately afterwards, and be may 
survived for several years. Thus it is clear that no addition 
can be made to the length of reign allotted to him } e 

' Made up bv yean of hU father’* reign, jo of his own. and 17 
ytars ot his life alter his deposition. 
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historians, since i service ol only four years as Conservator 

would bring his age to 70 yeaj^* 

We are therefore left witb only Wijaya and Panduvvlsa- 
Deva as the sole kings whose reigns might have ^ted a little 
laogeT than the time statrf in the histories. If it be permis¬ 
sible to assTime that both were not more than 25 when they 
became kings. Wijaya's age would become 63 at his death, 
and Panduwasa-Deva's 55. Even if we extend both up to 
70 years it would cany the beginning of Wijaya's reign only 
22 years further back. But the probabiliti^ are overwhelm* 
ingly against such an addition to their ages.< It would show* 
as a result, that in the case of five l^Umate consecutive rulers 
(omitting Tissa/the brother of Abhayap as a usurper), not one 
died under the age of 70 years. Such a cha i n of long-lived 
monarchs is unheard of, and is manif^tly inadmissible. 

1 am not concerned in attempting to reconcile the date of 
Gotama Buddha with that of Wijaya* who is stated to have 
arrived in Ceylon and become the first Sinhalese king in the 
year when Buddha died.^ According to the genealogical table 
■of Buddhn''s relatives they appear to have been DOntemparanes, 
as the queen of Pandu^i^^-Dfivai the nephew of Wijaya, was 
the daughter of Buddha^'s coudn, if the Sinhalese histories are 
correct. Any error in the chroxiology is likely to be found 
among this queen's ancestors ; it is possible that two or three 
names have been omitted between her and Amitodana* the 
uncle of Buddha. Such an omission would account lor the 
discrepancy in the dates of Buddha and Wijaya, without its 
being necessary to assume that the list of Stnhalese kings is 
at fault. 1 have shown this in the table* therefore. 

^ Mr. V- A. Smhb, la hh EaHy Htsfciry 0/ Indm, igoS, p. 42. atat* 
that Dr. FlEtt naw couiiders 482 bx- the most probabki and satiatactoiy 
date erf the death ol Buddha, 
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THE EARLIEST COINS 

T here is nothing to indicate the date when the first 
coinage was introduced into Ceylon from India J all 
that can be said regarding it is that coins were In the country 
in the second half of the third century b.c, 1 myself saw two 
silver Puranas or SalSkas, nearly square but rather 
coins without any punch-marks, resembling the copper com 
numbered 20 on Plate I of Sir A. Cimnii^ham's Coim of 
Ancietti India, which were found in 1884 with the four reUc- 
receptades that had evidently been deposited in the t^c- 
chamber of the YatthSla dagaba, buUt by King Maha-Naga 
or his son in the third century e-C. at Tissa or Magama, 
the ancient capital of soutbem Ceylon. I have already 
described the reUc-cases in the chapter which deals with the 

ancient digabas. , ^ , * j, 

The Buddhist monk who was in charge of the largest uagate 
at Tissa. which was undoubtedly built by Maha-Naga, m* 
formed me in 1884 that some simaar coins made of 
with small punch-marks on their surface, 
he could not describe, were also found in the debris thrown 
round its base by its despoilers. They were all 
in the relic-chamber when it was dosed during the rcstomtion 
Of the structure, but the descriptioii that was given of them 
leaves no doubt as to their presence at that work 

The histories of Ceylon contain no statement that m^dera 

hdd the southern part of the 

in the early haU of which it is recorded m the 

(ii. p. 90) that the forces of the King of Sob 

part of the country and despoSed many f 

the reUc-ebambem of these two dilgahas bad been mto 

at that time (of which, however, them js no rec^) d « 

improbable that any Sinhalese king w res o 
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corns m the new reJic-nxinis. The presence of the coins 

strong evidence that it was only at the spoJia- 
tion m the Ume of the Pandian king Magha o i 

at the rehc-chambers were rifled. The finding of fhe car* 

^ ^ P^of that thus 

^ore Its restoration, f cotfld not obser^T the slightest evi- 

Mooked of the dome, though 

it and the ^ '* ' bricks was used in 

that the rehVw-hTu * ^ oonduded. therefore, 

cehtuiy * thirteenth 

in the third centary I c aniT dagahas 

£S=£“£”-‘^"-=:“ 

side of thi^ tnAmm t ^ i_ ^ coconut giirdem on tlM^ uortli 

the soil for ? ?/ niatermf, and to utilise 

HTien he reached 

with the top of XTti 

used in Ceylon bv soTe oTii JT? ^ 

at their bousK n i SuiM^^ for limng 

inside of ^ ^ vl f T® ^ 

that he had un»Ttk a others below it, and discovered 

«t 

internal diameter ■ th4. ♦ ' '’rigs were 3 feet in 

others about 3 imrh^ inches deep and the 

- •»- =.?Lr:LTt- 
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&om€ thin oblong copper plaques wbich proved to be an entirely 
new type of money * described by me in ihe previous year from 
spedmras obtained at Tissa.. The total ntunber of Puranas 
was 51, and oi the pkqu^ 16. The late Mr. R. Massk* the 
Assistant Government Agent ol the district, obtained nine of 
the plaques, out of which he presented foitr to the Colombo 
Museum^ two to me, and at a later date two to the British 
Museum, I got the other seven when 1 visited the place 
shortly afterwards* 

It would appear that the original owner of this money, 
possibly fearing the result of some disturbance or war, first 
threw some sand into his well and placed his small stock of 
cash on it; be then filled up the well and to mark the spot 
raised over it the mound to which its modem discovery was 
due, bttlc expecting that more than two thousand years would 
elapse before it would be disinterred. 

In addition to these coins four other oblong plaques were 
found by me at Tissa in 1S83, in excavating channels from two 
sluices at th^ Tissa tank, and I obtained two halves of others 
from a neighbouring village. The position of these coins 
enables us to fix the date of the earliest typ^ of this money as yet 
discovered. 

At the end of the embankment cf the Tissa tank, on the high 
side of a hollow or small water-course, there had been a village 
of potters and other artixans who were accustomed to throw 
the ashes and rubbish from their houses and fiunaces into the 
bollo'w, which thus became a kind of * Kjokken-mddding.' 
Afterwards, soil carried down by rains covered up this 
deposit^ and eventually filled all the hollow to the depth of 
eighteen feet at the deepest part. By a lucky aeddent, a 
channel from a new sluice was cut by me through this very 
site, and numerous articles belonging to the ancient work¬ 
people were met with, mduding thousands of fragments of 
pottery, some few of which were inscribed with letters of the 

^ Doubts baw expressed as to needier the plaques were cqIm 
O f votive oSerings. but I wiu led to uoderstajid that the authori^ 
tiw ot the British Muaeom 4o n-at share them. 1 have sbcmii 
below that aU the early Indian and Ceylon coiiifl were amulets aa 
as moikey. 
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earliest ^guljir type vhich is certainly of pre-Christian date, 
lo two instances there are words on the upturned sides of 
rice-plates, which appear to be the names of the persons 
for whom they vKtc made. One was inscribed Capati Stvasa, 
' the householder Siva's '; the last letter is near the broken 
edge of the fragment of 'earthenware, and possibly the name 
of this person's son followed it. The other, which is also 
incomplete, is - ke Dayapttsuha Aha, * Abhaya, (son) of—— 
Dayapu^'; the missmg word may have been gamike, ' the 
villager, or ‘the headman.* On all other fragments 

only one or two fetters were found. 

From the primitive forms of the Setters, which do not 
include a single round s, or the rounded vowels or lengthened 
* or r, which stamp the date on post-Christian writing, it 
appears certain that the letters on the pottery in the upper 
part of this stratum, which were all written on the earthenware 
before it was baked, were inscribed at the latest three-quarters 
of a century before the Christian era. while those in the lowest 


part most probably date from the second and third centuries 
B,c., when the construction of the large dagabas and other 
important monastic edifices must have necessitated the pre- 
^ce of a laige force of workmen. On many of the biicfc laid 
in the \ atthala and ilah^nSga dagabas similar letters were 
wntten or stamped before they were burnt. 

The lowest stratum of remains was four feet thick in its 
lowest part, which was eighteen feet below the surface of the 
ground- In the very- bottom of this layer one of the oblong 
coins (No. 1) was unearthed in rSSj in my presence, and it 
mmt I belie^'e, belong to the third century b.c, A second 
{No. 2 j w^ taken out of another part of the same stratum, 
and therefore probably belongs to either the second or third 
ce^ury h.c. A third {No, 8) was found slightly above the 
Md may be a century or perhaps two later 
these. A fourth (No. 4 ) was met with at the remains 
of some early dwellings that were cut through in opening a 
ch^el from another sluice at this tank. The fragm^ of 
!» cry w ch were found there were similar to those at the 
former cutting, and some bricks were of the same dimensions 
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as those used in the great dagabaof Maha-Naga and appeared 
to have been made in the very same moulds. This coin, there¬ 
fore, may also possibly date from the first, second, or third 
century fl.c. 

At the excavations made subsequently at Anuradhapiira, 
twelve specimens of the oblong coins were found by Mr. S. M. 
Burrows, late of the Ceylon Gvil Service, behind the northfirn 
wahaika^a at the Abhayagiii dSgaba.^ and others were 
discovered by Mr. Bell, near the JetawanarSraa.* but so 
far as I ana awafe not under circumstances which aiford a 
clue to their age. It may be assumed that those having the 
simpler designs on them are of pre-Christian manufacture, 
while others are of later data, and one at least is proved by the 
Aum monogram on it to belong to about the third or fourth 
century a.d, 1 am indebted to the courtesy of Mr. Bell for 
permission to include descriptions of these coins with the rest. 


THE PURANAS. or DHARANAS. OR SALAKAS 

Many of these coins have been discovered in India, and 
Sir Alexander Cunningham estimated that be had seen bet^n 
four thousand and five thousand specimens,* They have been 
figured and described on several occasions, but I think that no 
account fms been given of any from Ceylon, except nine rauc 
worn examples found by Mr. Bell among the debris at an 
early monastic site in Anuradhapum. which was su^unded 
by a ' Buddhist Railing,' These were described and figured 

by bim in 1894.* ^ , j 

All the Puranas found in the island have been imported 

from India. The ptmeb-marks on them, each 
by a separate small punch, and almost all near the sides of the 
coins, are, with perhaps two or three exceptions. ideoUcsd with 
those on Indian coins; and silver and copper, the matei^ o 
which they seem to be composed, arc not p ucts o ey on 


1 leven. of tk* „ 

* Arch. Surwy of Ceylon, Prognw Report, p. ty 

* C«f« of Aneient India, P‘ f*' R-oort nn iand i». 

* Arch, Survey of Ceylon, I-onrth Pngra* Report. PP- + 
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Th^ coins are thus a proof of tie early trade with India. The 
najority are so much worn that any symbols that may have 
been impressed on them have almost disappeared- 
Tbe common designs that can be recognised on the ob¬ 
verse of this money are the rayed son-symbol, a circle with 
sue ernWems round it, the dog, the dephant. the bull fishes 
(Mine of them in tanks), the turtle, forms of trees, and a 
three-arched structure, suimounted in one case by a cres- 
cent. AJJ the mammals face towards the right. The usual 
emblems that arc absent from the coins which I have seen 

we the human figure, the bow and arrow, the caduceus. the 
Swistjka, and birds. 

On the reverse side some coins have several symbols which 
are generally nearly worn away, but as a rule there are few 
marks on that face, among which are the raved sun, the tree 
and the structure with three archs. in oie case a person 
has engraved a design which perhaps was intended for the 
e^ly cup-shaped letter m. with a cross-bar in the middle as 
>t ni local inscriptions of earlier date than 100 B.c. 

^othw has a punched symbol which resembles an early 
letter, but may be part of an animal design. 

The shapes vary as in India, about one-third of the coins 
g round in outline, while the others arc more or less rect- 
diigular. and occasionally have one comer or two adioming 
ones cut away. According to Indian authorities this indicates 
that when first cut off the strip of beaten silver hardened by an 

♦ “f***'* it ^ tafrfin, the coin was found 

to too h«ivy and was therefore reduced in weight in this 
^er. It IS obvious that it might still vary from the correct 
weight to the extent of some grains. 

The m ^ coin, these ba been shn™ by 

been ““iWKIvn all nmst have 

iurty-three is only 33-S grains, and runs Irom z8 to 
Cxtte *“ eadyiifvw coin fowid in 

vnireisl)«d, wera*^q^^unfortunately wew 

acqunn by « mqasitrve sm-aat. 
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39 grains ; the heaviest weigh 384 and 39 grains, and the 
lighter ones from 28 to 30 grains. That these very Jow figures 
are due chiefly to wear and not merely to original short weight 
appears to be confirmed by the well-rounded comers of all 
the rectangular coins, and the indistinct or fragmentary state 
of the punch marks on all but four or five- 

Tbcre are no sharp angles like those in the examples illustrated 
in the Coins of Ancient India, Some from which one or 
two comers have been cut arc now among the lightest, it 
is to be presumed that these have lost half their ortginal 
w-eight while in circulation, as they are too much worn to be 
coins that were at first ot half the full weight. In Mr. V, A. 
Smith's Catdhsite of ^ Coins in the Indian Musenm, Calcutta, 
the weights ot 108 selected out of about 300 range trom 357 


grains to 55-6 grains. 

The late Sir Alexander Cunningham, who was for many 
years the Director-General of the Archaeological Survey of 
India, and wns the greatest authority on these coins, stated 
the mean weight of Soo to be 47 grains,^ and the ave^e 
]m% to liave beeia one and a half graios per century o ^ eir 
age. He characterised a loss of 19 grains in a presume 
of 600 years as ‘ vety exceptional ' (C. A. p. 55 )p ^ 

ferred to a coin weighing 346 *^^ ^ example 

If the loss of weight of the %hter coins found at MuUeith^ 
has been at this average Indian rate it would remove^ e s ® 
of issue of several of them to about 2000 b.c. t e 
exceptional * rate the date would still be carried back to the 
eleventh centnry B.c. : and in the case of even the heavier 
ones it would extend to the eighth century, 

I expr^ no opinion on these ages ; f merely out 

the times to which Sir A. Cunningham's data would i^ove 
their origin if mv beUef regarding the date of then dep^- 
ti,m is correct, leaving those with a knowledge of the ™bl^^ 

to draw their own condusions. Sir A. Cun^ham^tbought 

that Puranas were issued by 1000 B C.. but Mr, V. A- Sim^ 
in the Introduction to his Catalogue (p, 135}* _ , 

this estimate ' almost certainly is much in excess of the truth. 


^ C. A. P- SS- 
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As he states that it is weU eatabhshed that the full nonual 
weight was ' about 58 grains.’ it is to be presumed that he 
con^ders the late of their erosion which was accepted by that 
^anguished archaeologist to be too low, although he states 
(p. I) that' Sir AJejtaudcr's unique experience extending over 
considerably more than half a century enabled him to accumu¬ 
late a mass of knowledge, both general and special, concerning 
all dasses of Indian coins, which nobody cjin Lope to rival.' 

The date when the PurSnas were buried at Muheitti^Ti 
IS a^roxunately fixed, as will be shown below, by the type 
of the oblong coins found with them as probably in the firat 
o the s^ond century b.c„ and it is extremely unlikely 

o ffl than the first years of the first ccntuiy B.c. 

amount of the loss of weight of these Puranas 

‘ j accepted as proof that they were in circulation for 

Tf it is apparent, 

the mtroducbon of Greek coinage into India. 

^daUons. a larger thin coin of which both nearly square and 
s^en. occur as in Indin. and a much s^er but 
“ usoaUy oblong in shape, although both 

niunor " sqtiare examples occur. The larger coins have 

sides '"tb ^ them, in several cases on both 

Wes the smaller specimens have few marks and those 

^ost won, away. On some faces no marks are visible. The 

^arough^ texture than that ol the othera. and the extremely 

be faindvs«°” marks, a few of which can only 

^ n in ^ strong light* lead me to suppose that thev 

other sm-ill ^ lightest corns are of the smaller type 

oth^ sn^l oum are as heivj- as many of the larger varieh' It 

huger oneT^d ?h^ “ ^ 
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Th« different ^apes are all visible in the illustraticm in 
C. A. L, from a photc^ph, of the early carving (b,c, 350) 
found at Gay5, which represents the purchase of the garden 
for the celebrated Jetavana monasteiy at Sri^rasti. The 
small coins are few in number in that relief. In the later 
one at Bharhut (150 B,c.)oiily the larger coins, both rectangular 
and round, appear to be shown. 

Copper, which was used in the coins, is found sparingly in 
Northern India, but T think is not mentioned in the Vedas. 
Silver certainlv was known in India at that early period, the 
moon being described as 'Silvery' (R-V,, ix, 79, 9 )' 
Although wealth is everywhere defined in the Vedic prayers 
as consisting of cattle, horses, and gold, it is to be remembered 
that the authors of the hymns ^vere priests who always 
demanded the roost valuable things, and that even if there 
was a gold coinage of some kind there would be few gold 
coins to pray for. As Jtr. Del Mar remarks in his Histr.ry 
of Money, they could only he required as multiples of a 
coinage of lower values. The omission to mention gold 
coinage in the hymns is therefore not a definite proof of its 

U OnHCJ3E tc D.C ^ 

Mr. Del Mar has painted out that th* state of society and 
civilisatioD in India in the [later] Vedic age was one thsit appar¬ 
ently necessitated the use of some kind of moDey p and if the 
rrference to a gift of the value ol a thou^d or tm thousand 
pieces in the Sama Veda (Prapathaka, iii^ lo* q) is correctly 
banslnted by Stovenson it is clear that corns were numerous 
in the second millGnnium before Christ. The extract is aa 
follows' O Wielder of the Thunderbolt, thou art not im¬ 
poverished by a noble and surpassingly splendid gift, not by 
one of a thousand pieces' value, no, nor by one of ten thousMd. 
not even, Possessor of Wealth, such a gift a hundred times 

repeated.' , ^ 

In the Rig Veda (Griffiths) viii. 1, 5 . the words arc, U 
Caster of the Stone, I would not sell th« for a mighty price, 
not for a thousand. Thunderer t not for ten thousand, nor a 
hundred. Lord of Countless Wealth. ^ 

As in early times there was usually only one oom irtuch 
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was foimd in great numbers in a coimtrv^ it was a comiUDii 
practice to omit specifying any spedai coin, or even money, 
when mentioning Jaige snms; only the number of the 
coins was given. Thus the preChiistian annalists from 
whom the author of the first part of the Mahavansa boirDw-ed 
his historical facts stated that at the building of the s<M:afIed 
Brazen Palace' at Anuriidhapura King Dnttha-Gamini in 
order to provide for the wages of the workpeople, depcisited 
eight hundred thousand' at each of the four entrances, ft 
15 also recorded that in offerings at a festival at the Bo-tree he 
expended * one hundred thousand/ and that he rewarded the 
architect of the KuwanwaeU dagaba, for his lucid exptuia^ 
tion of his design, with a suit of clothes^ Robe of Honour- 

worth ' a thousand *; and other similar examples might be 
quoted. ** 

Of such statements there are several instances in the Rig 
\eda In Book x, 17. g, the fine occura, 'Give food and 
w^th to present sacrifices, a portion, worth a thousand of 
refreshment. In x. 102. 2 wc find ' Loose in the wind the 
wom^ 5 robe was streaming what time she won a car load 
w^h a thou^d ‘ : and in verse g of the same h>Tnn. * Thcre- 
wth ^th Mudgala in ordered contest won for cattle for 
luni&cli a tiundi'ied thoiisiuid/ 

I have not searched for earlier examples. Those which I 
have quoted appear to be quite as unmistakable references 
to mcmey as the instances from the Mahavansa. Since gold 
and silver money, which must have been preceded by a cuireacv 
of lower value, js mentioned in the early part of the RamSyana 
as wen Imown (Book i, 13; ii. 3^). i h^e 

references m the Rig Veda as dear proifs of the existence of 
^^fonn of money that was in extensive use in later Vedic 

We cannot expect ever to see many examples dating from 
5 ^a far-distant p^^riod. Although, thanks to Nearly 

ann^ts. it is certain that numberless coins, which in ^e 
instances were stated to fM» a- i-.. m some 

(-,,,,1■ , tfsrmcd KoAapana, were in use in 

t and oen n^jw few have 
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discovered, notwithstanding Mr* BdJ's excavations throughout 
the rains of the ancient capital, Anuradhaputa. When that 
is the case with coins of such comparatively recent date, httle 
surprise should be fdt that the money of Vedic times has 
remained so long unknown. Its absence is not a prtmi that 
such a coinage did not exist, 

I mention this because it appears to be probable that the 
oldest examples of the MuUeittivu money, and also some of 
the PuiSnas found by Mr, Bell, may date from an extremely 
earh' time, and though later than the Vedic age may have 
preserved the type of a coinage which imy have been current 
in that period < or shortly afterwards. 

I give illustrations of the best specimens found at MuUeittivu, 
together with typical examples of the smaller variety {Fig. 
No, 154)* Some of the symbols on the former coins clearly 
defined : it must be presumed that these were impressed long 
after the money was issued, the reduced weights of the coins 
on which they occur plainly sho\^'i^g that they have been 
in circulation for a period long enough to have nearly or totally 
worn them aw^y had they been stamped soon after the coins 
were made, 

Beginnmg at the top and proceeding down the left side in 
the direction taken fay the quadrupeds, the emblems on the 
coins which are illustrated are as follows:— 

(a.) Rectangular, with two comers cut off ; -73 in. bj" - 6 S 
in,; weight 37 grains. 

Obverse, Standing Humped BuUn wearing a collar, which 
Es indicated by a projection on the nape and throat 7 Wheel 
or Sun sjTnbol; Dog j SjmiboJ composed of two concentric 
drdes—that is, a di^lc with a cirtuJar band round it—from the 
outer circumfercjice of which project six etnblends (parts of 
three only can he seen); Tree. 

Reverse. A straight leafy Branch in centre, in a very narrow 
ellipse; and remains of other s^TOboIs^ among them apparently 
a Fish, a Structure of five or six arches, a ^ Taurine' emblem, 
and possibly another form of Tree. 

(h.) Rectangular* with corners rounded by wear; -66 in, 
by -61 in,; weight 39 grains. 
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O. Dog Hdth raised tail and forequarters lowered as though 
abont to spring forward, standing on two arches the tops of 
which are visible; Tusk Elephant; Circle with emblems; 
two Arches of a structure of which probably a third one has 
been destroyed by being over-stamped with the Elephant- 
Humped BiiU with collar ; Sun emblem. 

R. Broad plain cross in a circular punch-mark - Tree 
(inverted) and remains of other symbols among which may be 
the three-arched Structnre. 

(0,) Rectangular^ with corners rounded by wear ; ‘68 in 
by -62 in; weight 38 grains. 

O. Bull; Circle with six emblems ; a form of Tree punched 
over one the last emblems; three arches of a Structure 

'k ^ ^ “ the lower row and two 

* these last are separated by a central space over 

w c stM a Dog, with its hind feet on one arch and fore¬ 
feet on ^e o^; Sun emblem, the inner disk of which is 
connected with the outer ring by Uny spokes 

of.Q* Upright Axe with handle, or part 

fh punch-mark being a half eUipse: 

mark to the sides of a sector-shaped punch- 

mark, Tree, and fragment of a symbol 

(d.) ZiT^arovaJtaslape: ■87ta.bj.72ta.: wrisht30gnu™. 

fhi'tA symbol; Sim emblem ; tincertaiu 

^ad™^d b,tan8 «lb Uuck 1.^: 2 iron. ,h» Sv. 

ot wtach nsc iwgs .riu. 

!jrT T tatem.«itate 

My M tho ^ is „„ tik cota) ; coacoitrir: Circles 
^ s« emblems. QMniped wuriiig a biM collar aad 
having two cuts above the tail, 

embiem’^i n''-'*Usk : Sm. 

symbol; 
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(e.) Imgulxr oblotig ; 1*02 in. by -44 in.; weight 37!^ grains. 
O. Sjmbol resembling three or four leaves (not beads) 
projecting from the sides of a hoUoWj towards its centre : 
traces of a symbol above it; a long eHiptical punch-mark, 
the symbol in which is partly destroyed by the next one ; 
the upper part of it may be a form of Trisuk and when the 
coin is turned round the other part resembles a BuU; Sun 
emblem; large 'Taurine* emblem; remains of another 

symbol above it. » u » 

R. Circles with surrounding emblems ; Sun emblem, about 


16 rays. 

(f .) Rounded ; -76 in, by 63 in ; weight 37 grams. 

O. Structure of three arches resting on vertical walls, the 
central arch rising half as high again as the others. Over 
it a snake formed bv a deeply-waved line; it resembles the 
com-xntional donds of temple artists, hut possibly was not 
impressed by the same punch as the arched structure , worn 
symbol, apparently an animal and possibly a lion ; Sim ei^lem. 
16 rays ; a design like aPaJmira tree, but apparently a Flower 
with a circular centre and five petals, on a stem, perhaps 
stamped over the bead of an Elephant. 

R. Symbol like an upright Axe with short handle, 
over part of another emblem with a straight bar 
and possibly an arched Structure ; traces of two other emblen^. 
( 8 $^hearty circular; -58 to- by SS m. ? ^ 34 * 

O Doe {?) : Circle surrounded by embleins , Fis . parfy 
over'^tamped by another design ; Sun emblem, and others. 

R, Traces of emblems. _ 

(b.) Oblong, one comer cut off. *53 hi. by -34 tn.. weig 

“’o. prach-maik. staptd like t QMdruped but tumed 

to left. 


R. Blank^ 

(i) Obloiign one 
34} graiM. 

O. Ptmeh^tnark, 


comer cut ofi ; -56 in. by-45 hi: «^ght 
resembling a letter, but possibly part 


of a symbol. 

R, Traces of symbols. 
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(k.) Oblong, two comers cut off: -56 in. by -44 in \ weight 
29 grains. 

O, Trace of part of concentric Circles with surroundiiLg 
emblems; trace of Stm emblem. 

R. Blank. 

Three other small coins ar^ as follows 

(I.5 oblong; -57 in. by -44 in.; weight 2SJ- grafits. 

O. Fragments of Cirde with surrounding embkmSp and 
traces of three other symbols. R. Faint traces of two symbols* 
(m.) short oblong, one comer cnt off; ^57 in. by -$q in.; 
weight 29i grains. 

Only indistinct crescentic symbol with straight back. 

(n,) oblong ; -55 m. by *44 in*; weight ^6^ grains. 

Traces of two sjTnbols on one dde, and of one on the other. 
The average weight of thirteen coins of the smaller variety 
is 32^9 grains, the heaviest weighing 3SJ grains. 

(0,) The light^t coin w^hs 28 grains, and h a little larger 
than these. It measures -59 in. by *56 m,* and is thus almost 
square, with rounded comers; one comer is cut off. 

There are four or five very faint punch-marks 00 One 
is a Structure of three arches with a channel below it; another 
appears to be the fore-quarters of an Elephant; between these 
is part of a Sim-emblem ; there are also faint traces like part 
of the Circle with six emblems, and of two other s^Tubols* 
On R. aU that can he seen b a worn punch-mark of a narrow 
Leaf-shape, and perhaps the trace of another symbol. 

In the case of the nine Puranas discovered at Anuradhapura 
by Mr. Bell, in 1891, ^ the antiquity of the building at which they 
^e disinterred is proved by the size of the bricks employed 
in the lower part of the walls. These measured ifl inches by 
9 inches by 3 inches, Bt- being thus 27 square inches and the 
contents 4S6 cubic inches. My ' Amended List' of bricks 
shows that these dhnenaioiis probably belong to the latter 
part of the second century or the early part of the first 
century n.c. Unfortunately there is nothing to indicate the 
period when the coins were deposited there ; judging by their 
extremely worn state it may have occurred at some date con- 
1 Aich. Sumry of Ceyioii, Fourth Progrega Report, pp, 4 and 13. 
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sid^mbly after Christ, as other money, both ^uth Into 
(Kunimbar and PaUava) and Roman (Theodosiub). also 

of the Ptirinas were apparenUy^spurinus 
of sdver coins, being made of copper 

of the silver coating which had been ^ 

of these were square, with half inch sides and weighed 24^ 
ao Brains The third was an oblong, -7 im by -37 m., ^ ® 

is obverse was a standing figure nnhke those 

J? t^e Pnranas. and perhaps copied from ^^^ong^m 

like those described below, .vith a length 

quarters of the coin ; on the reverse appeared a chequer 

Theother set wercsUvercoins. three being more or le^oblo^ 
and three nearly square. ^ ti 

measured ^56 by -44 bi-. and of 

had the Sun emblem, and the re^ oblong, with 

the others weighed jq grains^ and w^ a 

one comer cut off. ^ -ch • one with 

Of the square coins, two bad sides . 

a comer cut off weighed 30 grau^an ^ ^ 

these also showed traces of sy^nbols. The 
irregular shape, had a length of 75 and 

‘^r-rr^tsrrrrv..c^ <- 

-.^«e .tat ™ n«.rly »U <ta 

«,e „rS«. ta.. ta.=« - '-f ’Z^ 

ZtZTsZTyJ^TL tta 

employed. concentric cirdes from which 

The symbol consisting of two concen 

head symbol enclosed m >,ut which may be a 

ta. b«n .enD«i .l Ctatta or omtofe 

form of Arreheod wiUr o «d a *»> 
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otha- cotew "'^ “* tit 


the oblong copper coins 

Tke Tissa Cofns 

strips of <>1 oae type, cut off 

st«t. Thedesieni^iviif^??^^ tiiemseivES cut off a Jarger 
by means of two di« that impressed simuJtaneously 

Ou the obvei^ v^re neariy as large as the cobs, 

stajidiug facing front and hold ■ ® ts represented, 

a flower stem, at each side 

Swastika appear; exactlu ^ reverse the 

at some 

which rests on a LansverJT ^ central pole 

short upright bars at each side of th 

is foimd on all the oblotur f ^ * ^^ntraJ post. This symbol 

™ = loro <ic,Z ““ »' “>» Want and ^ 

“ fypical emblem of ^ 

0/ this worE ^ stamped on the cover 

runs a slightly waved ?i" round the head 

-t -PP-s 

r. fore-arm apparently turned an upright lines; the 

and feet tmned outwards Th sbghtly apart 

extending onto the thiehs ^ ^ ‘^o‘b 

and even wmewhat grSefuJ, ^ “* proportioned 

R+ Indistinct^ Par* f u 

its arms turned r. Xo I. symbol visihle with 

“arks in relief, there are indistinct 

CoJombo Museum. 
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2, i<iS in. by *46 in.; w'cight 44 grains. 

O Within a flat border, above the levd of which the 
design does not rise,‘ a iuU-length figure of deity, wider at 
the hips than shoulders, facing f. A thin oval circlet rou^ 
and over head, springing from the shoulders. Feet tumrf 
half outwards. The arms bang down, L l^nd appearing to 
grasp an upright bar at border, and r, holding a curved stem, 
at the top of which is a trumpet-shaped flower or a comucopm 
with a circular flower over it, and leaves or buds above. At 
each side, near border, is a thin upright line. One anklet on 

each leg and a bangle above r. wrist. 

R. In the upper third a Swastika, turned r, wit 
prolonged downwards to middle of loij^t third of 
it springs from a slightly curv-cd honzontaJ Ime. ^ 

equWistL verUcal lines of the length of the ^ 

^Sstika rise from the base line, on each side of ' 

Below base line and separated ^ 

there is a parallel line, beneath whidi .s a 
li„e. Betw«™ 

raised marks on each side of the centnU stem. r 

represent is uncertain. 

s 1-22 in. bv in.: weight 41 grams, , , , 

0. Bdow 1 iat Ijoiaer to' «““■* which is a s 
a stimdhis ddty, toch« f. Thick drclct 
hesd. Four stolen to etoh kg »to 

Bdow .he- 
hesds cossistieg cf Owce Uhn .jnght toes u, to ctotie 

srSick to«, .sn.«.... h^ 

* This ,tyle o< IsiM telie. to » ^Iheiii !»*». 

m. wteawr !d Otoly S*b,ltoIOi»t it wu ’ c". p™^ 

Dr. Dw«.r, uBswsr. to'-J.psstoe-' T»f". 
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^ Ztw Si, «*' 

'"'.r 

" °' ““‘■^ *"■'™-i-d 

-ti«« ™ S 4 Sf iw ,rf ‘■™ 

®®IK>rated bv a rfiann i t l ^ bar 

«S;, aidcSSTlnS"’ '?>'■'”• ’'«• ‘'™«' wf. 

tattp, Md ,id, '^'L“' 

Arms hang do^^n and hnlH * ankiet on each 

curved line which mav h<. « border a thin 

level in indistinct floweis H , ^‘bng at shoulder 

beio*SS<i^XS”'Vt:.™ '“* ”“'• 

<wo sMar raised iSalld bS mt^J '™*' ““ 

them. On both sidp« nf *4i ^ ^^row channel between 

»». on i. 42 iSrS 

5. About half o^ ^ t Col Mns. 

«■ ta S4fa°<BSK‘“"f n“^' 1“ fa r 

pposite direction to O. Srv’Sstika, turned r. 

6. Over half fm», c « -. Packer- 

O- Flattt^"®^™'\*«^''>3^ -50in.wide. 

with hanging arms • l h^d ^standing deity 

R- lXLcT^„J: f ffP* 

marks in aide spaces ° Swastika sjTnbol, with raised 

-r H. P. 

The MuLUEirrlvaT Coins 

those of Tissa JT^pper, wider than 

respects from that of the which diffeis in some 

deity on O.. and the peculiar standing 

are characterised by haviiu? in tJ, ®y™boI on R.; (juj ^[j 
Swastika and usuaiy on^^ **** 

y on the ngbt side of the central pole, a 
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recumbent humped bull, sometimes knediug on one knee, 
and on the opposite side a vase out of which grows a plant- 
The flat border of the Tissa coins is absent, as well as the line 
under the base of the Swastika, and sometimes the circlet over 
the head of the deity. These coins cannot have been long in 
dreuJation, the edges being sharp as though freshly cut; but 


on several of them the design is quite faint, 

7. i*i6 in. by 64 in.; weight 49 grains. 

O. Standing deity, facing f., with legs slightly apart. Ams 
hang down, and hands grasp two upright lines at level of hi^. 
That on 1 . has a boss on it bdow shoulder level; opposite 
the neck it divides into two aims which are at fiist horizontal 
and then vertical, forming a bident. The other seems to be 
similar. From top of inner prongs of bident an arched band 
rises over the head Beginniiig above the shoulders and 
extending round the head are seven clearly defined beads 
and another is on each side close to the hips. Bangles on both 
wrists and an anklet on 1. Itg ; the other ankle and both feet 

cannot be distinguished, , 

R Opposed to O. Swastika symbol, turned r., on straight 

base* In space to r. of central pole and facing 
recumbent humped bull. In space to L a round-bodirf object, 
a vase with plant; one stem has three leaves. Mouth of 

vase fstces Swastik^^ 

8 v i“03 in. by in i weight 44 i grainy 
O, Karrow-waisted standing deityi IsiciDg f-/ 

wdl apart and arms hanging down. The I. one paspa a 
upright pole. wUeh at level o! neek beeomee a hldont OT tndmt. 
oS one prong being recogniaable, A head above ea^ ^^dri 
and rtacB of t.n othm above thent If a endet of heads 
passed tound head they may have been only five in nmnber. 
Feet and r. hand indistingnlshable. 

R OpposedtoO. Btoad-steinniedSwastik3.Vmb<d.tMnrf 

t.. with poinW arms Recamhent humped bnU faemg it 
on t,; a^ with indistinct plant on k, tamed 

N iLr3 ikti IT 

9. i-« in. by' 72 * ,,,1, 

O. StandmidJty. facing f.. with two Urge anklets on each 
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Jeg. Arms bang dnwu and hands grasp two upright poles 
near sidis of coin, of which that on ], becomes a wide bidcnt 
above level of neck, 1 . prong ending in a barbed point. A 
bead above each shoulder, and some kind of covering or head¬ 
dress on head, extending beyond it laterally. 

R. Opposed to O. Raised Swastika, turned 1 . Facing 
it on r.. the recumbent humped bull Vase on L with plant, 
facing p 

10. i‘2o in. by -70 in.; weight 38J grains. 

O. Standing deity, facing f., very narroW'Wnisted. with 
l^gle on L wrist. Side uprights barely distinguishable; 
that on r. appears to end in bident opposite neck, A circlet 
of beads extends from shoulders and round head, on each 
aide of which three are visible. 

R. Opposed to O. Raised Swastika, turned 1.. with arms 
and basal uprights pointed. Indistinct sjnnbols below it; 
that on r. may be the recumbent bull facing it. H. P. 

IL 1-14 in. by -66 in.; weight 46* grains. About one- 
tenth of the coin has been cut off r. upper comer; allowing 
lor this, the full weight would be about 50J grains. Design 
15 m higher relief, ” 

O, Sbm^ding deity, facing f.. with wider waist. Hands 
o ^ poles or stems near sides of coin. Arched line 

ow head vnth lower edge scalloped, A bead above each 
shonlder. and another over it on L; there may have been 
seven round the bead. There are Lndia.tions of flowers on 
steins on each side of the legs. 

Short side 

™ It are pointed at ends. In space to r. 
g limped bulk with r. fore-foot on ground. Tail is 

h!^1 is !. <^0. the ground. The 

nl ml ; point, on its 

^ may mdicate two coUars, On L a wide vase on a flat 

f^ 'srde'^sSrr l^nmch 

tour side shoots, ending m leaves or flowers H P 

? Srand“- ^ 51 ETains. 

nnriffhts ^ - indistinct. Hands hold 

pnghts near edge; that on r. may end in bidcnt. A bead 
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on each side above shoulders, and anklet on r. Trans versa 

bar below feet bent downward in middle. 

R. Opposed to O. Raised Swastika on strong stem, turned 
T. Recumbent humped bull on L facing Swastika, with hanging 
ears and dewlap. On r. a round^-bodied vase out of which 
grow probably three steins, two only being visible, each ending 
in a leaf or flower. P. 

13 . i‘04 in, by 6o in.; weight agi grains. 

O, Standing deity, facing f. Anklet on left leg ; lower 
part of other leg indistinguishable. Upright pole on r. appears 
above shoulder to curl round towards head in a rough tarcle, 
which may possibly be a large trumpet-mouthed flower. 

R, Opposed to O. Eiaised Swastika, turned 1 . The only 
two basal uprights which are distinguishable end in points. 
To r., recumbent humped bull facing Swastika. To L, vase 
with wide mouth facing Swastika : r. shoot from it ends in a 
broad pointed leaf. No transverse bar under base line of 
Swastika, this being the only coin which shows clearly that 
this special feature of the Tissa corns is omitted from those 
found at Mulleittivu- _ 

14 , i-i8 in. by -66 in. ; weight 56 grains. 

O. Standing deity in relief, facing £., feet turned half 
outwards ; holds upright pole at each side. That on r. hecoincs 
a bident at Jewl of chin, with horizontal base and prongs 
sloping slightly outwards. A broad circlet passes from inner 
prongs over the head, and on the under side has a scalloped 
edge. There are seven beads round the head, the two lowst 
being dose to shoulders. On r. wrist two bangles, an c 
on r, leg. To I. between leg and pole, a raised symbol, the 
side view of a lotus leaf on an upright stem. To r. a thm 

curved stem ending in large flower. A fold of the dre» 

down between the legs. Three cuts across r. foot mdicate a 
shoe or slipper. 

R. Opposed to O. Raised SwSstika, with thick arms 
turned r., two short thin bars cross the ends o its a^s ^ 
of the basal uprights. To r. recumbent humped bull 
SwSstika, to which it is tied by a halter. To 1 ., a wide 
shaped vase, pointed at bottom and having a hig n 
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Up, with upright plant ending in one leaf; it has a r. and 1 . 
branch, former ending in a large leaf. K. P. 

15 . 104 in. by -66 in.; weight 51 grains. 

O, Standing deity, lacing f., holding upright poles at sides; 
bangles on wrists. A flattened drdet passes over head, from 
uprights. Traces of beads round head. 

R. Opposed to O. Raised SwSstita, appearing to turn r,, 
with pointed basal uprights. End ol central arm on r., the 
only one distinguishable, seems to be bent horizontally towards 
the stem and to end in a fork. To r., recumbent humped 
bull, facing Swastika. To L, a vase out of w'hich grows an 
upright tree, perhaps ending in three large leaves. H. P, 

1& i'3o in. by >66 in.; weight 54 grains. 

O. Standing deity (goddess) with small waist, faciiig f., and 
grasping a thick pole at each side of coin. Two bangles on 
r. wrist, and one or more .on 1 .; anklets on legs. A broad 
bead on each side of neck. 

R. Raised Swastika, the side uprights end in points ; ends 
of arms are not visible. Bull and vase as usual. 


CoL Mus. 

17. i-zi in. by -74 in.t weight 52 grains. 

O. Vigorous figure of deity (goddess) with very narrow 
waist, facing f.; apparently an anklet on each leg. A raised 
bead on each side of neck. Hands seem to hold usual upright 
poles. 

R. Opposed to O. Raised Swastika, turned r. Basal 
uprights end in ftobits; ends of arms not distingiiishable. 
Usual bull and vase, transposed to L and r. reflectively. 
Vase has flat base, very narrow' mouth, out of which grows 
a plant of three shoots each ending in one leaf. CoL Mus. 

18 . 1-20 in. by -68 in.; weight 51 grains. 

O. Standing deity, facing f. ; one or two anklets on each 
leg. Upright pole on r., at edge of coiiL 

R. Raised Swastika, turned L. on wide stem, with very 
short basal uprights. To L, recumbent humped bull faring 
base line the only instance in ivhich it does not face the Swas¬ 
tika. To r. the vase also inverted, with plant of three sbnots 
each ending in a leaf. Col. Mus. 
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10 1-30 in* by '71 in,: weight 29 gr-iins. 

o’ standing deity nlth nider waist, (adng L: two Wte 
t^anl a bid above each shooldet. f ^ J*- 

hand not visiWe. Upright pole to appo® to o^ « We 

S rZ.n "we^*" ‘ 

“‘r'‘O pposed to O- Swafc tamed r. Boll Wh OTled 
“li. ‘TXX By Thin; weight t,i gta^- 

o. standing deity, facing « Ma«ie 

R Recombent ball. repanclW . ^ight’ia 

a A portion only, -ps by -56 to 64 m.. wie" ^ 

' 1 ” Bunding deity, .be -W 

anklets as usual, and upright pote at .1 . javelins. 

of one, at shoulder-level, appears to show that they are )«> 

* S^tlka, tunw . - 

“ U'rtt ^h," Cs eaei. terrulusted 

mouth and distinct lip. i ai ^ ^ BiiL MuSn 

tto hi. hy hS to 73 in.: U hand 

O* Standing deity with narrow ^ i ^ leaving a sqnare 
holds upright pole ^ aj nsoal, and a bead 

'TJ. We'S^ueiTcBele. P^ over head, appearing .0 

n.nnrin“- t ".„r 

plant oi two shoots each branching Anurl- 

dhapuraby myfnendM . foreeoing. and unlike others 

:r 4 ‘u“::ttar:::rbi^^« 5 f-- 

, 09 in. by ha in ; «« fachig 1. AuWet 

O. Standing Wly „ „^ht pole which 

on I. teg. Anns a. usual '. ^ 

appears to become a bldeut at level ^ ^ 
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R* Raised Swastika turned r. Bull as usual; one stem 
of plant on t., ending in a leaf. H. P. 

24 . Another of this type found by Mr. BeU at Anura- 
dhapura,* at the structure surrounded by a ' Buddhist miling,' 
measured i*i3 in. by in., and weighed 5iJ- grains. 

O. Standing deity, facing f. boJding the shaft of a trident in 
each luji<L 

The raised Swastika, turned r. Recumbent bull on r,. and 
plant of three stems on 1., each ending in a leaf, and springing 
from a cross-bar. Mus, 

The Anubadkapura Coins 

These coins, with the exceptions of the two last described, 
represent a type which in some instances diders in important 
respects from either the Tissa or Mnlleittivu coins. In the 
case of at least seven of them the figure is seated, with the 
doubled up so that the heel approaches the body ; the 
right leg hangs down. In each of the seven the 1. hand rests 
upon the 1. tiugh, and r. arm is bent upward, the hand being 
raised to the level of the shoulder, and probably holding a 
flower. The other coins have standing figures on 0 . 

On R., the humped bull docs not appear to occur 
on the coins I have seen, except on S 3 and 24 , its place 
being taken by other s^mboLii and marks which are usually 
indistinct, in one mstance the Aum monograni is present, and 
probably in another the Swastika. The Vase is visible on 
some coins, and may have been on all originally. In all the 
specimens the workmanship differs from that of the Tissa coins, 
and the die for tlie O. vras often not much larger th;in the 
figure. I beli«’e that all these coins are now in the Colombo 

Museum, with the exception of one which is in my own collec¬ 
tion. 

25 . i-o6 in, by -56 in.; weight 4<jJ grains. 

O, Standing goddess with small waist, facing f., holding 
fright pole at each side of coin, that on r. possibly mHing in 
tndent at level of chin. A bead above each shoulder, and 
apparently anklets. To r. of kgs a sjanbol resembling an 

Audi. Satvey nt Ceyloii. Fourtii Pngms Report, pp. 4 and 13. 



Fig- Aniirotlhaimf* 

r« f« />. 
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upright post with tts top turned towards legs. To L a symbol 
like the supposed lotus leaf of No, 14 , but smaller. 

R. Opposed to □. Raised Swastika tuniEd r., with very 
broad arms, the ends of which, as well as those of the basal 
uprights, are pointed. Indistinct symbols to r. and L. that 
on L being forked and somewhat Uke a ' taurine ’ emblem. 

28 . i-oi in. by -56 in.; weight 13 grams. 

O, Standing deity, facing f., with arms as usual. Two 
bangles on 1. wrist, and anklets high on legs. 

R. Opposed to O. Raised Swastika turned 1 . A round 

elfivation to r. may be a vase. 

27 . i-o6 in. by *56 in.; weight 24 grains; lower edge 

irregular. • * / ► 

O- Standing figure of deity with very narrow waist, lacing 

t Arms as usual, two bangles being on L one. Two anWete 
on 1 . leg ; perhaps a third above calf. To r. of legs a raised 
bead opposite the knee, resting on an upright post, the tup of 
which is pointed. 

R. Raised Swastika. Little to be seen. 

28 . 1*01 in. by -52 in.: weight unknown. 

O. Standing deity as usual; two babies on L wnst. A 
cloth from waist nearly to knees. Upright pole 
end in bident at shoulder level. A bead above each shoulder. 
R. Raised Swastika. Indistinct. 


29 . 1-04 in. by '54 unkho™. 

O. Standing deity^ stouter than usual, facing * 
bangles on 1. wrist; hand holds upright pole which may end m 

bident at level of neck. 

It Indistinct. 

30 . 1-07 in. by -43 ^ unknown. 

Roth faces indistinct, but part of standing figure i-isible. 


31 . 101 in. by -53 in ^ grams. 

O. Standiiigdeityfacingt.andholditigimles^usuaL 

anklets on each leg and a bangle on each ivnst Circle of _ 
may have passed over head, two bemg v^ible on each side. 

Upright poles may have ended in bidents. 

R. Very faint, but part of stem of Swastika can be seen . 


perhaps part of vase to r. 
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32 . 1-17 in. by -51; weight 22 gmins. 

The die has moved and rendered desi^ blurred. A 
goddesss standing iacing f.. holds on r. a bident. Bead on 
each side of neck. To L of r. ankle a large bead rests upon 
a thick npiight stem which is widened out at the top; this 
resembles the disk on the altar.' To r. of legs, an upright 
bar with upper part turned r. 

R. Opposed to O. Raised Swastika, turned r. On I. a 
raised oval may be the vase. 

33 . 1-04 in. by *43 b.; weight 17I grains, 

O. Standi^ goddess (? MuktakfisJ, a form q 1 Durga, with 
loose hair) thin, with wasp-like waist, facing f. Short skirl 
from Mraist to imd-thigh. Long loose hair incised after 
stamping, in fine lines, hangs down on 1., reaching below 
waist. A bead above L shoulder. Side poles not vifdble. 
.\Iark of top of die extends in an arc over the bead. 

R. Opposed to O, Part of raised Swastika. 

34 . 1-T7 in, by -62 in.; weight 45^ grains. 

O. Standing deity, facing f., with doth apparently folded 
round the hips. Arms hang down as usual. Trace of top of 
bident on 1. 

R. Raised SwSstika, turned I. To r., large round-bodied 
vase, with iip. To L, a symbol resembling an eaiiy letter 
3 ^ I’lO in. by *46 in.: weight 30 grains. Purchased for 
me in -Anuradhapura. 

O. Standing goddess, facing t, and holding poles as usuaL 
The head is gone; navel distincUy marked. Two bangles 
and an armlet on r. arm ; anklets on both legs. A row of five 
CT seven beads round head, and perhaps a horizontal row above 
them. Under the feet three short vertical raised lines. Up¬ 
right On L widens out at shoulder level; both are too much 
for tops to be discnmiriated. A line oo; L between the 
leg and side pole may be the edge of her dress, 

Rais^ SiTSstika, turned r.; the arm appeirs 

to be ^nught and extends horizontally to r. and ]. of centre 
Ime. Two narrow parallel waved lines bdow base line. 

H. P. 
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38. 1-45 in. by 76 in. ; weight unknown. 

O Seated figure, turned fi. with face to 1. Two anklets on 
r leg and one or two on the other. The 1. Jog doubled under 
lK>dT- r. leg hangs down from knee. The 1. arm hangs down 
and hand rests on L thigh. The r. upper arm 
fon^ann bends oat horizontally. Hair-knot, or head-dr^, 
or helmet extends at back ol head. Raised work in front of 
face, some of it being part of an arched band that passes round 

turned L No bar below its base Un^ To U 

, «hich may b. U- va«; to r., a ™.n oymlml u.d»- 

tinct. 

87. 1-20 in. by *82 in.: weight 74 grams. 

O The die merely includes a sitting figure (? 
same posfore as last. Two annlats oo 1. “ 

aaW« m 1. lea. Hand on r. holds a dower on its stem bafOT 

OnebemJabovoLshonlder. 

or helmet on bead, above whioh the die eoded in a pom t _ 
R Opposed to O, Indistinot. Swlstdra, and symbol on r. 

the aa™ sliTn 

and two anklets on L leg. Th head 

To 1. sSS^th tbmi shoots; to r., a symbol mdeSnable. 

IX I ann two anklets on i- icgi 

wrist, two annlets on 1. upi^r ^ . _ shoulder 

haps only one on r. leg- Fore-arm on r. rat-eti 

level. The die did not indode more. 

R Very indistinct. 

40 . 104 in. by 75 1, shoulder. 

P nr.rXb: 'TJ. ri to 

*» >«'>»' >■“" 

on r. A bead between 1. arm and waist. 
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K. Raised Swastika. Vase to r., with sboote each ending 
in a iiower or leaf. 

4L i-3r in. hy -74 in.; weight unknown. 

O. Seated figure in same attitude, but r. leg doubled under 
body, and L leg doubled under r. one. Two bangles on L 
wrist, and one or two on t. one. A bead on each side of waist. 
Hand raised to shoulder level on r. A curved band seems to 
pass round head. Upright pole near 1. edge of coin, ends 
invisible. 

42. i’ 5 o in. by '79 1 weight 74 grains. 

O. Seated figure wdth wider waist, in usual attitude. Hand 
on r. holds flower at shoulder level. A bar passes down from 
L knee and is then turned horizontally to r. toes; it may 
represent the outer side of a throne, or the side of the dress. 

R. Opposed to O. Raised Swastika, tur ning 1 .. rising 
from a waved base line, below which, and separated from it 
by a wide channel, is a straight horizontal band. To 1.. the 
vase with two round flowers or leaves above it. An emblem 
to r., like a bull s head looking downwards. 

43. r-43 in, by 72 in.; weight 75 grains, 

O. Standing deity, facing f.. as usual; one or two bangles 
on r, wrist, ^d anklets on r. leg; other hand and foot not 
visible. Upright pole on r. Lines are incised, curling from the 

top of the head upward and outward, evidently to indicate 
loose hair. 

R. Raised Swastika, turned 1., on strong stem which springs 
from a wide straight base line, below which is a flat channel. 
The short basal uprights are pointed. To L the vase. To r. no 
emblem visible, 

44. 1-42 in. by 72 im ; weight 64 grains. A bobb drilled 
near the top for suspending the coin on a string. 

o. Standing deity, with very long narrow waist, facing f. 
An armlet on r. upper arm. bangles on each wrist, and anklets 
on legs, two being on L leg, Opposite the hips the hands grasp 
WD upng t poles p that on !. eud^ at level of head« apparently 
in a trident Top of the other uncertain. A symbol on each 
side of legs ; that on L may have been a bead or disk on a post, 
but the bead U not now vistble. 
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R, Raised Swastika, turned r. Tbe short basal uprights 
ou i. are pointed ; those on 1 . havcsquare ends- Vase to r., out 
of which grow indscd leaves <m stems, one having shape ot a 
Bp-leaf. Under the vase is a wide bar curved into an arch^ 
To L, an indistinct S3rmbal, resembling a bird with raised wing, 
facing Swastika. 

45. I-2I in- by -70 in.: w-eight 58 grams. 

O. Middle part of design gone, and rest fragmentary. The 
details appear to differ from those on other coins, and 1 is 
doubtful if a deity wa.s represented. Two curved bands ending 
in curls are on L. and perhaps a vase below them. 

R. Raised Swastika, turned 1 . . . . , j 

46 1-45 in. by 76 in-; weight 82^ grains. A hole is drilled 

near'the top for suspending the coin on a thread or toe stmg^ 
O Standing ddtv, facing f. There may be a helmet, ^ 
crown, or raised cover on head. .A wide broken 1“^ 
over head from shoulders. On each side 
upright pole which appears to end m a bident or trident. 

A horizoDtal bar aapa^ted bam ha» line »f 
border by two cbamielr. To r.. probably “ f 
bimed r.: to 1.. a rectaojolar raMrf Ime bite . > 

47 . lijio bv in.: »«gW Itep*™- Ahole fidoUe 

^fo^a ri^pJrt::^ 

Siok rorl at leyel o£ or* Abo™ lh.e a robot bkc a atam.^ 

door; but lower part maybo^^or^;';^^.^^ 

part ol a band pasainB over bead. Tbm transverso 

it. separated from border by a chapel, 

R Large raised Swastika, turned r. Under its b=^ hue 

a transveree band separated from border by a narrow 

. A Kira witn raised wiags is b, tube relief up » pib" 
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To r. a dear Aum monogram, with straight sides. To L side 
view of flower resting on a thick cross-bar, bad on r. of tt, 

48 to iiL Four other thin coins, averaging grains in 
Mwight, have the following dimensions •. —i*ai in, by -45 in. j 
1-05 in. by *50 in. ; 1-05 in, by -50 in, j and j-io in. by ’50 in. 
AH much worn on both sides. 

58 - An additional coin of thfe type found by Mr. Bell at 
Anuradhapuia,' at the site with the ‘ Buddhist railing,' mea¬ 
sured '80 in. by *63 in., and weighed 44 grains. 

O. Standing deity, facing f., holding shaft of trident in his 
r, hand, and perhaps another m L hand, which is indistinct. 
Mr. Bell thought that im^ular upright lines near these were the 
edges of his dress. 

R. Raised Swastika, turned r.; plant on 1,, of three stons, 
Springing from a moss bar. Indistinct marks on r. 

The mean dimmsions of the Tissa and heavier MuUeittivu 
coins are : 

Tfcaa coins, i-i8 in. by -49 in.; weight 46 gi^ns (mean of 
3). AluUeittlvu coins. 1-13 in. by -67 in.; weight 50 grains 
(mean of 11). 

The AnurSdhapura corns differ greatly in weight, which 
vanes from 13 grains to tsh grains. 

Sir A, Ci^tighani has given two scales of the weights of 
anaent Indian money, one for copper coins and the other for 
silver coins.* These are as follows 


SCAL2 of CoFFxk CdCNS, 


JTIBT 1^ U U J"*Ml-'k+i*' 
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without selection. I anneit for comparison the weight of some 
coins of the MUth Indian king Raja-Raja, purchased by me m 
Madura, from which I have excluded only coins that are 


Pate. 1 

j 

NnniBie 1 

titOxm- 

0^ 1 

M^EcmL 

1153-1IS6 

It36-ii87 

Pai-akrama-Bfiliu » * - 

Wijaryu-Bahu - + - ■ 

33 

14 

63‘3 

53^ 

Copper 

i-i 

n$7-i3cw 

|l.IU.watl. 1 

5« ' 

634 

1 ^ + 


Satuwa-MsJIa .... 

i 

1 63-1 1 

' 6+3 

1 63 3 

1 64“t 

1 63-4 

«■ 

120 E^I 30 ^ 

1 Dhiu^amii^Sta-Dftva . + 

1 14 

1 

13^96- 

Bhuvanailta-B^u » - 

23 

Silver 

ii36>-it87 
^5-iat 1 

WiJaya-BAhu - + - - 

‘ Bnia-R^ja (Indiaii) * - 

ID 

35 

Copfwr 


The oblong money can be dmiiea oniy uuu * 
smaller type, as shown in Fig. ^55 Tte former 
the MiiUeittivu and the larger Anuradhapura corns, 
a mean width of 70 in.: the test 
in width. Whether these sizes mdicated difieren 

is doubtful. , Krtm-ial 

The great variation in the weights proves ^ ^ rather 

Z fdlowrf m them: UK 
lh». money. Yet they nmy have enevjered ^ he 

ol money in being need ee medinme ot KKhange .Inch probably 

had fixed values in the country. called 

Histories and inscriptioiLS alike pmve 

kahSpanas existed in countless 

eailv times ’ yet no other coin which could posably 
early limes , yci , 

this money has thi^o.-ery of the cirnnlar 

of copper is rendered certain double 

coin described below {p. 50 ^ 3 )* which appe^ t must have 
kahnoana as Mr. Still stated- Neccssanly, this 

been preceded by the single tabSpana 
whicb eonld aot be fonaed ot a 

U.e monei^of " o” copper money 

o^s^taWr^weights has been found it appenrs tf> me that 
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these obJong plaques must be accepted as partly filling the 
gap. Mr. Bell's spurious oblaog Purana, with a figure on 
the obverse like those on the plagues, strongly supports 
this \dew. 

Cast coms of the sajne sue and shape occur in soutliem 
India (see p. 506). Hie stight amount of wear in most nf 
the plaques may be due to their being hoarded as amulets; 
some are cotisiderably eroded on their faces. In the irregu- 
lanty qf the weights the corns only followed the example 
of the Purjinas found in Ceylon p the xveighhs of which show 
that \shile all probably had the same value as mediums of 
exchango they were in reality tokenis, that i^, they did not 
circulate in Ceylon at their intrinsic value. The surprise 
which the Sinhalese king expressed to the freedman of Annius 
Plocamus at the exact weights of the Roman coinage is a 
prijof that all the Icical money varied greatly in thLs respect. 

That the oblong type of coin continued to be issued up to 
the third or fourth century^ is dearly proved by the form 
of the 'Aum' monogram on the coin numbered 47, the m 
ol which is of a type which is found in some inscriptions of 
that period. I met with a similar letter cut on the faces ol 
two stones inside the valve-pit or ' bisakotuwa' of a sluice 
at Hurulla, a ta^ constructed by King Maha-S^a (277-304 
A. 13 ^)* Large coins of a circular shape made their appearance 
at about this time* having a sunilar "* Aum * monogram on 
themn and it may be assumed that the issne of the -oblong 

nionty then either ceased or was of less importance tban 
heforti. 

As an probably had a two-fold value as coins and also as 
protective amulets the discovery of a few isolated specimens 
a^ut religious edifices of a later date does not quite prove 
that they cantinued to be issued up to tliat timo 

Two years ago Mr. Still mentioned that he had examined 
some 200 spedmens. among which were tliree cast ones with 
outward-enrving sides, found near the Thiipar5ma. Another 
^t one was found tu the excavation inside the Kiribat 
^gaba, and a fourth near the Tbuparama. (Journal, R.A,S.^ 
Ceylon, 1907* p, 199 
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The special Swastika symbol of all the early Sinhalese coins 
including also the large circular coin just mentioned, w^ch 
will be described later on, is cut at the beginning or end of 
three pre-Christian inscriptions in Ceylon, and it was also 
discovered by me engraved on the outside of pottery taken 
out of the lowest stratum of the remains at Tissa. Us occur¬ 
rence there proves that it had been adopted in Ceylon as early 
as the second or third century b.c. It is cut at 
or end of the inscriptions numbered 69 , 70 , and 76 , which be ong 

to the first century-nr. The central barand four side upng 

are found in the symbol which precedes the J?™' 

bored 62 , by Prince SlSli. which dates from about the middle 

ofthesecond centuryB.c, Although 1 believe it does not 

at anv inscription of post-Christian date, its presence onj 
oblong coin No. 47 and the large circular corns aho^ tha^ 
continued to be employed as a local symbol ^til the fou^ 
century A.D.. or later. It appears to be ^own m Into- 
TtTlndian meaning of the Swastika, the cro^ -j 

arms is St* + ' it is well/ that is. may Jt be we^ It 

indicates its luck-bringing power ^ 

the words theinselves in the form are cut ^ 

mencement of numerous later inscnptions m ^ - 

the symbol goes back to a date that « far ^ the 

inteiiretation. Its earliest occurrence is, I beUe%^, at t^ne 

Brst dty on U« ,ite of Troy, thr rf/ 

.idorod bv Mr. R. H, Hrfl to hov. b«n 

botwoen the Ago of Slone and the Age 

latest dale is stated bv this authority to be aboirt 

^ o T L the si satiteL «s found by Dr. Sebhemann on 

pottm. a; the bottom »f the stiatmn belon^g 

race it may belong to the fonrtb Jh^h^n 

in Egypt as a decoratrve motive m the c^^ 

tombs of the eigbleenth dynasty (1700-140O1 b.c.) 

I Th, EivPi. Vt-l. U, p. 

Life in Ancient Egypt. PP' 
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highjy developed form in that country provK that it was 
laio\%ii there lon^ prior to its use in these tombs. 

It may have been rarved at the inscriptions, and may also 
be placed on the coins, as a special emblem of Good Luck or 
Prosperity, which acts as a protection from evil influences. 

In describing the inscriptions 1 have already suggested that 

uprights may tj-pify the Four Gnat 
Buddhist Truths, as supporters, or more probably. especiaUv 
on the coins, the four-fold forces^^Jiariots, elephants, cavaW. 
and foot-soldleisr-of the sovereign protecting the emblem, the 
prospenty of the country being supposed to depend largely on 
Its i^er. In that case the oentml pole on which the SwSstika 
IS elevated might represent the sovereign as upholder of the 
prosperity of the cmmtry. 

In other countries the Cross is sometimes drawn with a 
short bar across or near the end of laich arm, and it is of 
mter^t to observe that in the case of the Swfistika on coin 
^o. 14 two thin bars are thus shown across the terminal parts 
Of each of the two arms the ends of which are visible, as weU 
^ acro^ the ends of the short uprights. A Swastika with one 
r of this kind is also represented on coin No. ii of Plate X 
m Cunningham's Cmns of Anaont India. As every tine in 
anaent symbolism has its own meaning there must be a special 
reason for inserting these peculiar cross-bars. 

The only explanation with which I am acquainted, of this 
barred, or as he terras it ’ guarded' Sw^tika, is that given bv 
f Iv/' ^ Campbell, of the Indian CivU Service, in Vol. 24 
^ the /Mdwrt Antiquary (iS95)^that such lines are due to a 
Wief that cross, or, in its usual Indian form, the Swastika, 

spirits. He supposed that the omss- 
bais at ^e en^ of the arms were intended to prevent the ready 
of goTHl spirits who might have been induced to reside 
m 1 , Md thxB to ensure its benefidal or protective action, 
^ndoit that. .5 he remarked, they might eqitaUy be 
to prevent the ehtty of evd epirim ,*0 ^ 

to take op ao imiatherised abode in it, and this is the mote 

• Oa Me Spfrt, B,tU tf BtHif eed CvUee,. p, ,5,. 
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probable explanation of the cross-bare, as I shall endeavour 
to show in a subsequent chapter. 

The guarding power of labyrinthine and spiral and meander 
designs, or zig-zag or crossed lines is* as Mr. Campbell pointed, 
out (hw, ciL p. i6i)* the cause of their coustant cmploymait 
in charms against evil spirits at the present day, both in Ceylon 
and elsewhere.^ Thus the partiahty which the people of the 
East as well as those of the West and America, have exhibited 
for the SwSstika is doubtless largely based on the belief in its 
defensive properties against these malignant beings. 

In addition, therefore, to its symbolic aspect as an emblem 
of Prosperity, these cross-bars prove that the Swastika was 
placed on the coins to fulfil another function, that is, to be 
a protective charm against the malevolent actions of evil 
spirits. The pointed ends of some of the arms and short basal 
uprights may be also due to a similar idea—that of dosing 
them aganiiit the ingress of hurtful spirits who might neutralise 
the omen. A fuller duddation of the probable origin of the 
Swastika will be found in a later chapter. 

If thb was the ancient notion regarding the powers of the 
Swastika, it will he understood that apart the general 

belief b the luck-bringing properties of everything that turned 
to the right and followed the course of the sun. it would a 
matter of comparative indifference, as regards its spmtu 
aspect, whether its arms turned to the right or the left. In 
either direction they would equally act as a to spin 

progress. Thus, out of the 52 coins desenbed above, m iB 
cases the symbol is rndistmet: on the remaining 34 com* * 1 “ 
arms turn to the right b 22 instances, and to the Idt m 12. 

The ibe or two Ibes. which are sometimes waved, below the 
base Ibe of the Swastika may represent a snake or snakK. 
which also have guardian powers agamst evil sptnis, especially 

'^^The deigns on the reverse of the Mulldttlvu coins 

admit of simple explanations. The plant gro^mg out ot 

* 1 a Slahatee IWS. book ol channs and ag^i 
and evil spirit aud ptiuiefa. in which dcaigm nl cimacd and 
lines confltaJitly occtir^ 
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vase indicates tMt the latter is filled with w'ater ; and the full 
vase is well kno^Tt to he a general emblem of Good-Ittek which 
b much employed m the East, the reason being, as may be 
gathered from the Vidhura-pandita Jataka,^ that if the vase 
be fuU it cannot be imperfed:. it b thus an emblem of Per¬ 
fection, and therefore most auspicious. It b not a special 
symbol of Buddhbm. 

The recumbent bumped bull is the special emblem of the 
Solian kings of southern Indiap and its appearance on these 
coins of Ceylon must pioint to Sohan influence in the country^ 
The coins which have thb symbol may thus have been Issued 
in the first half of the second century ux** by the only Solian 
King who reigned m Ceylon for a considerable peiiod at an 
early date^ that is, Eltra, whose rule b aUuded to in very favour¬ 
able terms by the pre-Chrfetian Buddhist annai^ts, and who 
occupied the throne from 205 to 161 sx. There is no prob^ 
ability that on ©arly Sinhalese king would insert this South- 
Indian symbol on his coinage^ and it is not found on the Tissa 
nor, with two exceptions,^ the AnurSdhapura money which I 
have seen, that must have been is^sued by native rulers. 

Even if the coins of this type were issued by the Indian 
usurpers who ruled the country from 104 to 88 B.C., those 
found at Mull(;ittivu appear to have been buried in the first 
century flX. 

If it be held, however, that the mark on the Purina (i) 
is the letter /lU its shape must prove that the Muheittf\n 
coins were buried in post-Christian times; but the good 
state of many of the symbols on the Puranas does not support 
this conclusion- 

On the Obverse I take first the seated figure on the 
Anur 3 .dhapiira corns, which can bo explained without difficulty. 

Among the articles found in removing the debris left round 
the Yatthila <Mgaba at Tissa, which, it may be repeated^ dates 
from the third century' : 5 .c., there w^, by extreme good-luck+ 
a little more than the half of an admirably cut and pohshed 

^ Tl# /# 4 eiAa. N*. 545. TranalatiDii, p, 152^ 

■ If tWa coinage lomc cumplea of hla cojiis would 

occur amoiag later hoards, ol course. 










i 
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thin camelian of an elliptical shape and perfect colour, which 
had e\'idently been the stone set in a seal-ring. The persons 
who rifled the rdic-chatnber of the dagaba apparently wanted 
only the gold setting, and hrokc and rejected the stone which 
remained buried among the brick rubbish thrown out of their 
cutting It was discovered when the recent restoration was 
begun in 18S4, and the Buddhist Committee who supcrv^ 
the work were so good as to present it to me. The other half 
of the stone was not foiintL The p^fftion in my possession is a 
regular ellipse, measuring 80 hw in width, and probably f20 Jbs 
in length when perfect. Its present leng^ s m., and 
the middle thickness is 13 in- An impression of 
considerably enlarged, in Fig. No. 15b- I am in e e 
the skill of Mr. Norman May. of Malvern, for this adnurabk 
reproduction of this interesting seal, in the exact state m 

whidi it was left by the camera, i-, fKo 

On this portion there is excellentiy engraved m mtagho the 
figure of a person sitting upon an ornamental chair, w^ch ran 
be no other than a roy^al throne. In the 
it the face b turned to the right and the body ha^f 
king is leaning slightly backward in an easy atutude with 1^ 
rigS foot hani^ down from the throne and his left leg ‘*«>«Wed 
so that the foot is placed on the chair. Hte left 
the elbow' on the raised left knee, an ^ ® ^ . 1 ijj 

are elevated, and hold a flat object, at which he is 
front of his left shoulder. HU right arm hangs dowm and 
grasps near his hip a thin sash which posses over the ngK 

shoulder and back round his left ch^ 

aonear to be fringed, standing out at the back of the chan. 
TlXlZ shn^v dr^d m a doth from the waist dowm^ 

" he^op of"ii b shown passing -"VtirJ; dllv 
, * j thf> IpTt knee, while it 5 folds are cjeari> 

<;dee bings dovni Irom iHl leii o +hiti 

J„ oa Lh a,igb.. Round to b,,n« ot 

neukfct, »nd a plain analat pas« '""^'^iraraot 
cad. db»w. N» hangte ar. «n 

visible, bavind " bJ^diacu. 

zrj 
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without reaching the neck. There is no hair-knot. His nose 
is prominent and quite straight, and his forehead rather 
high. 

The throne is of a very mteresting shape. The side is an 
oblong; enclosed in a plain frame there are four borhsontaf 
rows of square hollows, each row’ now consisting of seven, 
but apparently nine on the full design, separated by raised 
bars: this represents very open basket-work. The right 
comer rests upon two feet,' which are formed of roimd 
balls placed upon flat bases. The whole back of the 
chair winds backward, and the end of the upright bar at 
the side ctrris over above the trans^'erse bar, which passes 
quite through this upright and across to the other rear upright, 
immediately below the level of the shoulder. 

The engraver has taken great pains to make it perfectly 
clear that this side upnght of the back is a nistic one, and 
he has shown five short branches projecting from it and cut 
off at a distance from it equal to about its thickness. This 
rustic post passes down to the feet of the throne, and into the 
lower hoTuontaJ bar of the frame of the basket-work. From 
the points where the branches unite with the stem three ended 
ornaments spring upward on the outer side, the twro lower 
ones ending in a curl which turns in^vard to the upright, and 
the top one citrling outward below the level of the cross-bar 
at the back of the throne, and terminating in two tassels 
which hang from its end. 

At the level of the king's face the tip of another design 
appears at the fractured edge of the stone; it consists of four 
leaf-like projections in dose contact 

There can be no reasonable doubt that this gem was 
deposited in the nehc-chamber of the dSgabs, along with the 
reUc-receptacles which have been described in a previous 
chapter, and it be assumed that it dates from some time 
prior to the original construction of the dagaba. WTien it was 
submitted twenty-four years ago for the inspection of the 


' We leam from the MahS Mansa 
tbrnne had dght feet. 


j£taka^ No. 534, that one royal 
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authorities of the British Museum, the opinion expressed regsird- 
inR it was that it is of Indian origin and workmanship, and that 
it might perhaps belong to the seventh century a.d. ; but 
on its being reexamined in 1903 mcrcased 

knowledge of early Indian art throws upon such designs, it 
was considered to be of pre^ihristian date, and 
eo back to the third century b.c. but to no earlier penod- This 
authoritaUve opinion is therefore entirely m favom of the 
arguments previously advanced regarding the age of the gem 
and^lic receptacles, since all probabilities forbid a^um^ 
tion that the dagaba was re-opcned.^ and these 
especially the two PurSnas abo found with tliem 
w«ds placed in it in either pre 4 :hristian or early post^Clmstmn 

^“rthe Maha^^ read of numerous Pf ^ 

between the great Indian Emperor ASoka and the Sin^ese 
monarch Devanam^piy^^ Tissa. the 
and there are accounts of at least two emba^® 
sent to Maka-s capital, Pitaliputta. on both oc^vax^th 
king's nephew, Maha Arittha, being the amba^dor. Tl^ 
prince allerwards became a monk, and according o 
Slim via resided at Tissa Thus w. get a direct c-mmuni- 
catioQ between T issa and Asoka 5 capit ' mndi 

It may be aanni»d that dtber the 
mere probably Ktan Mal.l-Nilga or ^ ^ 
depositerl tbie firtger-rins b. the 

of ite ieeUval that rreuld he held at the tone wbm dos^ 

In arc neat cennoy. at dte doeing ol 

Bon-anaaeU dggaba at Anoradhapma «e ' P'^ 

ol King DuttUa^amini that • n hde [he rtas] •tthm tin. [relicj 

receptacle he made an ofiermg account 

had on bis person.* The Dhfituvrmsa, m 
of the deposition of relics in theSermfil or 

bv King Mraerupor-Tbea. doub^ “ 

OKurrJ at nnportant slractnms o( the kotd It^. 
dancing women offered ttw omainen . , haring 

wearing. Then rhe lung tmdffte^.^^- 
taken ofl the oitiaments ibat each one 
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them in the relic chamber.' Maha-Naga or bis son may 
have acted in a similar maimer at the Yatthala d%aba. 

As the gem is an early Indian work, exhibiting strong Greek 
influence and there/ore probably not of south Indian origin, 
as it seems certain that it represents a king on his throne. 
It IS quite possible—one might even say probable—that 
the figure is that of A^oka himself, or is copied from repre- 
sentations of hinL 

The nearest approach to the attitude of the king w-bich I 
have found on early Indian coins b that of the sitting Herakles 
on the coins of Euth3''denios, King of Baktria {circa 2^0-200 
B.C.). as he appears m Plate I, Nos. 3 and 5. of Mr, V, A. Smith's 
'Catalogue of the Coins in the Indian Museum. Calcutta,' 
The Indian engraver took a nearly simihr design, and 
adapted it to Indian requirements by raising the heat 1 ^ till 
the foot rested on the throne, and giving the raised hand a 
^all object, possibly a flower but not recognisable as such 
in this example, to hold in place of a club. 

The st^g figure on several of the oblong coins is in the 
same attitude m the king in the gem, with the exception that 
one hand rests on the thigh instead of holding a scarf or sash. 
On both gem and coins one leg hangs down while the other 
is doubled up ; and one hand holds a Sower or other object 
near the level of the shoulder, while the other hangs down to 
the level of the thigh. In the figure on this gem, therefore, 
we have the original Indian design oI the sitting figure on 
the oblong coins, as well as the original type of the sitting 
kmg on the later coinage of Parakrama-Bahu I and his suc¬ 
cessors, ^ On the^ last the throne has degenerated into one or 
two horizontal lines with short vertical lines crossing them — 
the basket-work on the gem. 

The similarity of the design on the gem and the later coins, 
\^ere the monarch's name at his side leaves no doubt that 
the liK»» 's tatended Iw him. raufcn k most ptobahle 
^ figure on the oblong coins is also intended 

for a representation of the ruler of the time. The monarch 
K placed m nearly the same position on many Indian coins ; 

It was the conventional attitude in ddineations of the seated 
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In the case of the standing personage on the oblong coins 
the identification is less obvious. Notwithstanding the fact 
that the upright figure on the later Sinhalese coins has always 
been termed a king in the descriptions of them, all the available 
evidence shows that the design is intended to represent a 
guardian deity, and not always the same one. 

It is certain from the distinctly marked breasts that the 
standing figures in the coins numbered 25,3S, and 35 are those 
of females; and not unlikely that the figure is intended for 
that of a female on several other coins on which the wride bust 
and hips and the extremely narrow waist are the charac¬ 
teristics of female rather than male forms. 

The winding stems ending in flowers which some of the 
more masctiline figures hold are special characteristics of 
the Guardian Deities or Dwarp.'d who are carved on slabs 
erected on each aide of the steps at the entrances of numerous 
Buddhist buildings at Anuridhapura and elsewhere. In their 
case, in one hand a curved stem is held which ends m a high 
cluster of flowers, while the other supports a vase out of which 
several flowers rise ^; but there is (or was in iSyj) 
example in which a curved stem ending in a fluw'cr (lotus) or 
bud is held in each hand. Thus, on the coins on which this 
special design is found the figure seems to he that of a 
Guardian Deity rather than the Monarch. If so, it is most 
probably that of a deity on the other oblong coins, and also 
on the later coins. 

This view is strong^ supported by the design on the corns 
which I have numbered 34, 44, and 52, where the article held 
is a trident, the sjunhol of iiva and his wife, and of his son 
Ganfea* and perhaps also of his other sons, Skanda, the God 
of Kataragama. who is now considered to be one of the Four 
Guardian Deities of Ceylon, and Ayiyanar, the Guardian 


I Th.: rnnsimtion (Fie. N’O' >57) “ 

early type, near the TbilpJlraffla dSeabiL, The awnml m the side 
pilaster is a hoiw. lor which, curi^y enough, a heap ot pro\rrt»dtr 
ie provided ; be appesTa to Iv eating _ 

•In an ancient temple of this deity at ™ 

Province, a stoiie trident stands nii an altar Bs a cm 

central prong representing a Uugaia. 
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Forest Deity of CeyloiL The javdiii and the apparent bident 
which appear on several coins also point to the latter gods 
or DnrgS as being the deity who is commonly represented. 
In some unworn coins of Wijaya-Bahu, a weapon mth a 
long sharp-pointed head is distinctly shown at the side of the 
article held in the right hand of the standing figure: it re¬ 
sembles the weapon at the side of Skanda on coin No, g of 
Plate VI| C. A. /.p and No. 15 of Plate XXL Ind. Mns. Cat. 
In the Pandiyan coin No. 143 , Plate IV, of Elliot's Cmns of S- 
India a similar figure who has the trident at his side must be 
Siva or one of his SDns. 

In the same manner as in the later Sinhalese coinage, the 
king is delineated on one face of many Indian coins, and a 
deity on the other. In the Gupta coinage the latter is often 
^iva or a godded; butSkanda also appears in other coins, and 
he would be specially appropriate for the Ceylon money on 
account of his local connection with the island. As for the 
bangles and anklets, all the Dwarpal in Ceylon have them. 

That the figure is a deity b also indicated by the presence 
of the arched line or drdet of 5 , 7 , or 9 beads which in 
some cases passes round and over the bead of the standing 
figure, bnt not over the head of the seated persf^rc Each of 
the Dw^arpal in Ceylon, with the exception of figures of 
Bhairava, is protected by the expanded hoods of a Cobra 
which has g, 7 , 9 , 11 , or in one instance 13 heads; 
and in several of thse carvings w'hich nre sonrew^hat worn 
the heads stand out from the arched line of the hoods like 
large beads. Thus it is possible tliat the beads round the 
head of the standing figure symbolise, if they do not actually 
represent, the many-headed cobra guarding or sheltering him. 

Where one bead is shown on each side of the neck it is 
merely the ear^pendanL When near the waist it is the fold 
of the sash which holds up the clothe The arched line which 
passes overhead m some coins may be a * chatta * or umbrella^ 
with a scalloped fringe in some instanccfi. 

I conclude, therefore, that In aH cases the standing figure 
shown on the Smhalese coinage^ w'hetho' andent or more 
recent, is a guardian deity and not the king. 
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In the later cohiti|;e the peculiar article held by him, which 
some havft supposed to be a weapon, is a double trisula 
resting on a circle or lotus that is represented by the bead 
under it, exactly as it is seen in the post-Christian Ajodya coin 
No, 15, on Plate XIX of the Indian Museum Catalogue. The 
double trisiila is also found on the early Yaudeya coin No, 1 
of Plate VI of C. ,d. which is said by Sir A. Cunningham 
<p. 76) to date from about the first century b.c, ; and on the 
Eran coin No, 19 of Plate XI of that work. It also 
on the Andra coin numbered 14, in Plate II of Sir Elliott s 
Coins of Southern India^ This design is not recognisable an 
the oblong coins that I have seen. 

WTiether it was developed irotn the Greek caducous, whkh 
occurs (CFT a symbol like it} on some Indian punch-marked 
coins, is uncertain; whatever its origin, it may have been 
perpetuated in its preseut form not only as a lucky emblci^ a 
form of trident, a weapon greatly feared by demom, but 
also as a monogram that might be interpreted /flva, victory, 
if the lower part be read as the letter ja and the upper part 
as ya—as its shape on the Ajodh>’a coin seems to uidjcate. 
In the latter meaning it would he a particularly appropna e 
emblem for any guardian deity. The word juya i^ » found 
on coin No. 14 of Plate XX of the Ind Mus. Cat 

With respect to the female deities who appear on tte o ong 
coin-s, the weapons which some hold must identify th^ with 
some form of Durga. as the slai-er of the As^ f, 

Skanda was also the later champiou and leader of the Gods 

against the demons, . 

The standing figure, whether male or female, would thus, 

like the Sw^tika, be thought to have speemi ^otective 
against ah classes of evil spirits : and that the oblong coins were 
credited with the possession of beneficial qualiUes 
by finding some that were drilled for suspension on the neck 

other distinct symbol on tha o^er^ 
is that on Nos, Wand 32 . and perha^ «, the ^ 

post, which has been sometimes termed the 
It is found in the reliefs carved on a pillar at the aid 
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of the wahalkfiijns at the Jetawana dSgaba {of the Nandana 
garden) at AmirSdharpiira. The oth^ designs inclniled with 
it there in the spaces of a leafy meander pattern are aJI emblems 
that are not exclusively Buddhist, such as the TrisQla, the 
Swastika, the Chanlc, the Fiv&^headed Cobra, and the Yak- 
tail Fly-whisk; on other pillars the Elephant, Lion, BuJJ, 
the Structure with three arches, and Nondescript animab are 
carved. Considering the unimportant position which it 
holds on the piUar, and its smaU size^ it cannot be a Dhamma^ 
Chakka, or * Wheel of the Law/ such as is worshipped m the 
Amaravnti carvings, and it is not a fan, the circle being Uttie 
wider than the post in one instance. 

A circular fan, with a slriaight handle, is often carved after 
pillar uiscriptions of the tenth century a„d. in Ceylon, when 
they contain grants of privileges in couDection with monas¬ 
teries, as one of the cofiiition emblems of the Community of 
Buddhist monks. In the case of the oblong coins,, however^ 
it Is not probable that this mennlng can be attached to a symbol 
at the side of an Indian deity, where it is much more likely 
to have some protective fimction, or to be an emblem of the 
god. It may be the sun-emblem or discus of \Tshnu ; if so, 
the person at whose aide it stands may be that god or bis * ^ikti ^ 
or female manifestation, Lakshm^ the Goddess of Prosperity. 

This symbol appears to be a relic of the early Indian Sun- 
worship ; it represents the sun as it w^ould appear when it 
rose due east of the pomter-stone of a sim-temple, ou w hich 
occasion it would be visible for a moment from the centre of 
the circle^ as a full disk resting on the summit of the fttouen 
lu the case of perhaps the earliest ejdstiiig representation of a 
pointer-atone, the sun, as an ejght-pomted star (with eight 
intermediate rays of light radintiug from a central balJ), is 
delineated as neatmg on the rounded apex of a tall cone w^hich 
is carved in relief on the ^ Stele of Victory " of Nar^msin, King 
of Agade in the Euphrates valley (3750 B.c:+)+' 

In the coin No, 27 it is clear that the post or column at 

^ ^ Measis. King ami Hail's Ej^pi md 
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the tap of which the disk is placed is Icmiitiated in a blunt 
point, like a pointer-stont There is a round column of nearly 
the same shape, with a njunded apex, but without the disk, 
at the side of a tbree-archcd structure sunnotmtcd by a crescent, 
on the Taxila coin No- 6 of Plate II of Cmmingham's Coins 
of Aficicnt India ; and I have seen quite similar cut pointer^ 
stones, like circular obelisks, tm the eastern side of stone miEles 
in the Gambia valley in West Africa. 

The learned authors who have described the coins termed 
PurSnas agree that the wheel with straight spokes is a sun 
emblem and not a Dhanmm-chakka t and we know that oa 
each of the faces of the ' tees ' of the early dSgabas of Aimrt- 
dhapura there was a representation of the sun m rdiel, 
b stiU to be seen on one of them. A disk with a central t 
boss and a drcle round it. similarly raised on a pillar 
has a base and capital, is carved in reUef at the top ol the 
face of each engaged piUar at the sides of the wahalkad^ a 
the Miriswaeti dagaba at .Anuradhapura. It has a chatta 
above it. It appears to be the same sun^blem, perhaps 
converted into a Dhamma-chakka (Pig* No. 84 )■ 


In these notes on the sjTnbols I have referred to a 
circular coin of Ceylon. The Brst ^ 

by me at the Tissa excavations, in digging a ^MaiTied 

tie Colombo Museum. Several others ha^ 
at Anuradhapura and one at Mihintide. In his u' . 
for 1500. p* 5 . Mr. Bell records his finding one ^ 
brick-lined pit at Anuradhapura. and mention 
fifty of thi coins were discovered at one site on private 
land at that town ; of these some selected examples 
to the Colombo Museum. The three which I ve _ 

peered to belong to the third or fourth century A.D. I ap^ 

S^ptions of the Tissa coin and two others kmd^ 
to me by the late Mr. levem when Government Agent 

^^Tru^Wvdrcularcpppcrcoin with a mean diam^of 
l.^Tinches ■^v.'oight 2ao grains, Found m digging a cl^ 
at Tissa. The designs on it and the others were unp 
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by hvQ dies, the marks of which are visible : they do not rfee 
above the level oi the border. Those on the reverse side were 
aiterw’ards ctit more deeply by hand on this coin. 

O- The design fa surrounded by two parallel circular lines, 
"lo in, apart, having between them an iatermediate line, broken 
in one port into a series of dots^ and perhaps similarlv broken 
on the opposite side'+ Owing to the erroneous position of the 
die only three-fourths of the design is on this face. 

In the right lower comer is a well-shaped elepharvt, facing 1 ., 
with extended taiL Above it^ but to 1 ., a tree standing on a 
cross enclosed in a square, or snrromided by a fence. Chi each 
of the upper comers of the enclosure is a bead or disk snr- 
mounted by a crescent, like some sa-cailed ' Taurine ' symbols 
on Indian coins. The tree has an upright stem from which grow 
two alternate lateral branches, each, as well as the stetUp end¬ 
ing in three leaves, one terminal and the others lateraL At 
the top of the coin and to of the tree, the Swilstika symbol 
raised as before and turned r.» with four basal supporters. 
Between it and the tree are throe beadSp and another fa near 
the rim at the r. lower corner. Between the base of the Sw^tika 
and the back of the Elephant is an tsoscelEs triangle lying on 
its side and pointing Lp with a cross-bar at the apex ; to tJie r. 
a structure of three arches. 

R. A single fiat rim. There are three symbols in the upper 
half of this face and one in the lower hail In the middle of 
the upper half the Swastika as beforCj of broad lines, tirm^^d 
r.; near its r. upper comer three beads arranged in a triangle. 
To an indfatinct symbol. To r.* an Aum monogram of 
two triangles meeting at their apices, with a cross-bar there 
and a shorter one projecting on r. of lower triangle. In the 
middle of the lower half a structure of three arches on each 
side of which arc three beads arranged in a triangle. 

54 - A roughly circular coin, i '47 inches in diameter ^ weight 
2^3 grains, ft was found an the bank of the Malwatta-o}^ 
at Annrtdhapura. 

O, Two raised circular bands enclose the design, with a 
third between them broken into three beads u^r the top 
and on the I. side. In the middlep at the base, a tusk elephant 
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with raised trunk and extended tail which branches into three 
at tie end. Below its mouth are three beads arranged tn a 
triangle. Above its tail a stnictuie ol three arches under the 
base line of which is a bead. Above the elephant’s back is 
the isosceles triangle, pointing L, with an upright cross-bar 
below its apex. To 1 . of this a tree fenced by or standing on an 
enclosed cross as before, with opposed branches. There are no 
s\Tnbob on the comers of the enclosure. To 1 . of 
the border, three beads arranged in a tnangie. Above j 
arched structure and the triangle the raised Sv^stika tum^ 

r. , with one bead near r. end of its base, and three 

triangularly between its upper part and the top of e 
Eleven beads in alL ,™fi, 

bolder tok In the middle, at the ^om. 

stnictuie. below the base Une of which ’"Y, the 

line. To r., three beads arranged tnanguhirly. Atore ^ 

arches the raised Swastika, turned r.. 
each side ef the eppee pact- 

uprights the Aum monogram. To r, of bw^i^ ..i^rtilar 

s, n.hol. pe.. o) wluch oriy h adsMe, 

^ i^ils complete form on other coins this is a 

trisula resting on a disk or bead-^ inchs* 

55 . A roughly circular coin. 1-27 ^ ^ 

weight 264 grains. Found at Mihint e- 

S,r ?^etads WPW i. ^ 

hut tteie are .*0 t« r. of iTehes aod two 10 1. of the lenre, 

R 1 )^ to O.. ood iodise “/ ^ 

average being 14^ 75 sp^cimeiM trad tb* 

daublD copper nianaer. on the two f««*- 

MimiT aymbolSp arraiigf?*^ of the doiiWe-triafigk or 

Aum nwoogram and the Tnsata on lh 
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scmblcs No. JS 4 . Three beads to 1 . of arches, instead, of r., 
and one above them. 

Although the EJephantp the Tree^ and the Structure with 
three arches might be thought to be connected with Buddhism, 
it is extremely doubtful if they have such a signification on 
these coins. All three emblems occur on the Purahas, which 
date from an age anterior to Buddhism^ They may have been 
merely copied from the earlier coinage, seeing that there is not 
another exclusively Buddhist emblem on either the earlier or 
later comage of Ceylom The probability of such borrowing 
of the symbols will appear more evident after the following 
remarks have been read 

The isosceles triangle appears on several early Indian coins 
reproduced in Cunningham's Cpifis a/ .4n4rt^i India^ especi¬ 
ally those of Etun, where in two instances it is elevated on a 
pole at the base of which in one case there is a cross enclosed 
in a square (Plate XI)p It is also found on a coin of Ujjain 
(No. 14, Plate X)p where Cimninghium calls it a * sun-standard ^ i 
on a Yaudeyacoin (No, 5, Plate \T) [ and on several Kuninda 
coins in Plate V, These examples show that in its correct 
position the apex of the triangle is at the bottom. 

I suggest that the middle cross-bar, which is sometimes on 
one side of the tiiangle and sometimi^ on the other, indicates 
that it Symbolises a sislnimp an identificalioa that is strongly 
supported by the form illustrated in Pkte XXXIX, Fig. No. 14. 
of General Maisey^s Sdnchi and Us Remains.^ in which the side 
bar ends in a hook. The sistnim is not found in the E^arvings 
in Ceylon. This mstrumeut is clearly and nnmistalcably pour- 
frayed on an oblong cast coin which Dr. J. R. Henderson 
of Madras was good enough to forward for my examination. 
It w-as found in the bed of the Vaigei river at Madura, and 
has the elephant in high relief on the obversej with the sis- 
tram and several other symbobi such as the vase, trisiila, 
crescent, and double trident in a line near the upper edge- 
The sistmm is a w^ell-known demon-lrightenerp an d there lore 
would increase the protectiw power of the coins on w*hich 
it octuis. 
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The line below the arched structure may represent a snalte. 
as a i^uardian deity. 

It would appear that at the time when these large orcnlar 
coins were issued the same confidence was still reposed in the 
protective powers of the emblems. The sistrum, if it is one, 
takes its place among them for the first time in Ceylon- We 
still find the same raised Swtstika symbol related exactly as 
in the oblong coins, a proof of the firm beUel in its Indc^bru^ 
ing virtues. It is strange that it is now unknown in the 
island; it is perhaps impossible to meet with tea persons 
there who are acquainted with either the name or shape o 

any form of Swastika. _ 

The me aning of the numerous beads on these coins is un¬ 
known. The five heads on the later Sinhalese coins afford no 
issUtance in eluddating It, their own meaning being equaUy 
unknown. Probably the latter have some reference to the 
guardian deity at whose side they we represented; on some 
specimens the uppermost of the five is a lotus bud- 

With regard to the structmes of three or inore arches 
commonly, when shown on the Puranas, termed ' Chai jns, 
that is. dSgabas, I am not satisfied that this title furnishes a 
correct interpretation of their meaning. 1 “ I can ^ 

little reason to apply this term to them- 
three and five arches appear to be representations of ^ 

roofj ot bundtags wbich origiiially may tuOT ^ ““P 

,5 i. U.. Ko»;anW rota No. il of Ploto V of C.«. •/ 

whore Iho nafwe of tho odiSco w mdicaW by the huU 
st.odi.6 ot ito okfo. Tbo dumotor ot oomo B d^y 

expressed on several coitis described on pp. 137 138 o 

the Indian Museum Catalogue, by the ™ 'Se 

of the central arch, which denotes that the bmiding ^ a temple 
devoted to Skanda. or is under his protec^n “ 

peacocks are still pUu^ on the outside of^ 
the bird itself and its featheis are considered to be emblems 

oodcylon. If in lotor ios .ooyB ,n 
Cmlon tho niched streetuie wore nrtonded for Bnddto 

Creoto. J-glee »"»'“■ *“< '' 

li, pp. 333, 2 * 30 * 
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witLims, it wias probably as places to be avoided by 
EvU spirits that they w^e delineated amoni; other demon- 
fright ening emblems. That such buildiiigs sometinies had 
domed roofs is proved by the names GanthiSJcara (BeU) 
and Piriwena which ocrar in the MahlvariKu 
Somewhat similar domed buildings are illustrated among 
the Amaravati reliefs.* The central roof, like that of the 
structures on the coins ^ is at a much higher level than the two 



lateral ones. There are also two reliefs of unknown age at 
Anuradhapura which show domed roo£» of wih^ras rising one 
behind another in nearly the same way^ in one instance five 
roofs being visible (Fig. No. 159), and in the other three roofs, 
as on most of the coins. 

On one ol the Purin^is from MulleUtlvn the structure is 
evidently a temple or palace^ the central arch rising from the 

* An^ha^gt£sl Simty nf Soushm India, Vot. i, Plate XUI, Fig. 9. 
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ground-level, with high vertii:nl sides. A similar design occurs 
on Indian coins, and is illustrated by Mr. Theobald in his essay 
on the symbols. In the Taxiln coin No. 5 Plate III, C-. 4 . /, 
(No. 34. p. 158, Ind. Mus. Cat.) one oI these stroetiires is shoM-n 
with only two arches side by side this caimot be a dagaba. 
In the third Purina illustrated by me the building is also not 
a dagaba. 

An undoubted dltgaba appears on the Andhra coins 41 and 
42 of Plate II of ^ Walter Elliott's Coins of Soutfum India. 
It is a building of a different type, ba\Tng a single dome, with 
two tows of niches for lamps below it, just as they are to be 
seen in ivalls about some of these buildings in Ceylon. There 
must have been few digabaa, and those only small ones, in 
India before the middle of the third centuf>' B.c., whereas 
the arched sjmbol on the PurSnas appears to be of much earher 
date. It is interesting as being probably the first illustration 

ol an Indian itjofed building- 

The crescent which often crowns the top of the uppermost 
dome of these arched edihees has not been satisfactorily 
explained. It is not a Buddhist emblem, and is never seen as 
an independent emblem on the coins or early sculptures of 
Ceylon, but it is on a punch-marked Purana from MuUeitti™. 

In the Taxik coin No. 17, d Plat* H, C.A.L (No. 13, p. 

Ind. Mus, Cat) a person is paying re^-nrence to this symbol 
fixed on the summit of a three-domed building, below which 
is a mound of seven beads, which may be a tumulus or a sacred 
hilL On coin No. 14 of the same Plate (No, 9 , i57. " ■ 

Mus. Cat,) the woi^ppcr has turned his back on the so-c 
' Chaitya' and its crescent flnial, in order to adore a Similar 
mound of seven heads, which in this Giso is evidenUy a sacred 
hill or tumulus. It is signihcaut that the cr^nt is uever 
seen on these mounds, but only on tlie arched bmldmgs. 

On the coins of Rudradfiman (150 a.p ) and 
the crescent appears on the top of the tbreodomed bi^dmg 
whUe a symbol ol the sun, a bead with «=ven. or 
is on the right of Ihe arches, and one o t^ 
of a crescent, on the left of tLem ( e , ^ ^ 

Cat.). It is dear that the upper crescent m this and other 
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instances has some symbolical meaning which the lower one, 
treated simply as the partner of the sun, do^ not express. 

What this is, may be learnt from the Atharva Veda (ix. 6), 
which mentions ‘ SamAp the God who is called ChandrtinjAS' 
[the moon]» Soma is still one of the synonyms meaning the 
moon. The Eig Veda is in agreement with this, and also 
refers to Soma as the moon. It says of Soma, ^ He follows the 
Wider&trider's [the sun's] rapid movement* * . . He with 
the sharpened horns brings forth abundance i the Silverv shin^s 
by nightj by day the Golden ' (ix, 79 h 9}^ Soma ts also referred 
to as ' Subduing oar assailants, chasing the demons hard to be 
encountered' (ix^ 110, 12}* We also expressly kam of him 
that ' The mighty takes his seat, and S 5 ma^ ever watchful, 
guards from bend and evil sprite. Gold-hued he makes the 
cloud his diadem^ the milk his carpet in both worlds, and prayer 
bis robe of state * fix,. 7^^^ One hymn ’which is addressed 
to Soma ends ’with the words ' Those awful weapons that thou 
hast» sharpened at point to strike men do^vn—^guard ns there- 
’with from every foe' (ix, 61, 30J, Soma is also identified 
with the great demon’-slayer Indra Indra's self is Pava- 
mana [BbniaJ, yea. the Buir (iXp 5p 7). Mndu [Soma] is 
Indra' (iXp 5. 9), 

It is most probably in this aspect, as Soma, the " ever- 
watchful * protector from demoniacal interference^ that the 
crescent is so often placed on the arched buildings represented 
on the coins, whether they are temples or palaces. 

Thus it is seen that in the case of most of the early coins of 
the East, with its elaborate symbolism {excluding those vrhich 
were mere rmitations of Greek models) care ’was taken to 
insert on them emblems, or figures of deities, which were 
believed to have protective powers against evil spirits, as well 
as others that were thought to be especially luck-bringing. 

This may ftirrush the explajiation of the other strange punch- 
marks of the Peu'SnaSp the early signification of many of which 
is known, vrhile that of some is difficult to understand. For 
instance^ there can be little doubt as to the purpose of the 
followmig figures on the coins. 

The Elephant is at once recognised both as the ' V^hana/ 
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or riding-aiiiinal, of Indr a, a pel^isteot enemy of the demons, 
and as a lucky emblem.’ It is also the Vshana of AyiyaMr, 
who in India protects \Tll3ges from nocturnal spirits. The 
dream of a white elephant was the omen of the birth of the 
Buddha, Gotuna ; and in C^ion it is still thought to prognos¬ 
ticate the birth of a son, which in India is one of the must for¬ 
tunate of all occurrences. Miniature elephants of ivory are 
still sold laigely in Ceylon as lucky charms. As I have alread>’ 
mentioned, the elephants' heads projecting from the walling 
and wahatkadas at the Anuriidhapara dSgabas were most 
probably placed there as a protection against evil spiritual 
influencas, and not as mere ornaments. 

Indra. the ' terrific wielder of the ancient thunder ’ * which 
was a favourite weapon of the Gods in their wars with evil 
spirits, whether Titans or others ; and Agni. ' the master 
of all wealth ’; and the Sun—all, according to the Vedas, 
noted slayers of demons, and those who practised evil magic 
—'were all, but especially the first one, termed ' Bulls ’ in Vedic 
times, perhaps because of their irresistible power, which the 
Bull also symbolised in the Euphrates valley and Eg>'pt, 
This animal afterwards became the Vahana of Siva, who 
through his Sakti, or female manifestation, slew the demons 
called Asuras. 

The ‘ Taurine ' symbol, which is in the form of the skull of a 
buU, perhaps also signifies these Bulls. Such skulls are every¬ 
where employed in Ceylon as potent guards against the EvU 
Eye, that bug-b^ of sill people, and the Bull's head or skull 
was an amulet in Egypt from prehistoric times, as also in early 
Greece. It is extremely doubtful if this design has, as some 
have supposed, an astrological signification; when placed 
on the comers of the fence or enclosure at the tree its position 
proves that it was thought to be an additional protection. 

The Sun was the luminary whose rays, shown on mc»t of the 
early Indian coins as straight lines or arrow-heads radiating 


I Tit jatak* * (Tramlation), Vul. vi, p. 35»< , . * . 

> Hie Veda, iv. So, 6 ; in *. 9*- 

tfoin the air's vault thunders day by day the loud triumphant feiuatlirng 

ol the feiwiiil Bull,' 
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outwards frotn a centra] circle*—the ^ arrowy beams' {ix, 
76, 4)* or the ' long Jooae locks ‘ (r* 136, i) of the Rig Veda— 
every day discomfited the demons, and dispelled the darkness 
under cover of which they exerted their powers. Naturally, 
according to this view of the purpose of the emblems, this is 
the commonest of aU designs on the earliest money. The circle 
with many internal Tadial lines proceeding from a central ring 
represents its single wheeX with which Indra destroyed the 
Asuras.^ 

The Sacred Tree, of whatever kind, owes its pc^tian to its 
guardian properties against demons ; and according to the 
Athar\a Veda amulets against them w^ere made from many 
different species. From some lands the wood of the fire- 
drill was taken* by means of w'hich the presence of Agni^ the 
Fire Deity, the chief demon-slayer of Vedic times ^ was secured. 
In the Atharva Veda, the Bd-troe^ the Pipal of India* is called 
^ the Seat of the Gods,* ^ and thus w'as a place to be avoided 
by the demons. It will be seen, therefore* that the Bo-tree 
or a Bd-branch is not necessarily a Buddhist emblem when it 
appears on these early coiiis^ 

The defensive value of the Cross is explained in a Later c±Lapter 
on the Swastika. 

The Snake is a well-^knowm protector against demons. In 
the Rig Veda (vU, 104, q] Soma is prayed to hand over the 
evil demons to the Serpeut, In the Atharva Veda [xii 3. 
55“6 o) Serpents are mentioned as Gunrduins of tlie Four 
Quarters and the Zenith, Represent4itiQns of five-headed or 
Seven-headed Cobras carved in high relief are placed at the 
sides of some of the dagabas at Aiinradhapura and elsewhere, 
as guardians ol the relics deposited in them. Similar carvings 
are also fixed as defenders at the outlets of the sluices and some¬ 
times on the embankments, at the larger reservoirs, in Ceylon. 
In the manuscript which I possess, containing magical foroiulae 
and diagrams, the Snake is included as a protector against 
illness caused by demons (Yakshas). The Snake is also 
everywhere believed to guard hidden treasures, and even to be 

* Rig Vraift, i, 5 j iv, JO. 4. 

* Siurrd Books of the East, Vol. xlii, p. 4. 
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a manilestation of the household guardian spmt. ^ 

it is an emblem of the God who controls thunderstorms ra^ 
^d. and fire, aU powerful weapons a^t demons, 
bv Buddha against the Yakshas of Geylon. In Chma its figur 

is" also employed as a charm against Sinhalese 

The Dog is also a demon-frightener. According to SmhaleK 

divert ta fc wiled ^«ra. • *e ^.e 

oarts of India he is a sacred aninial, and be st p _ 

&d from e^H rplriu.' 

Tal the ^un 15 termed the ’ Heavenly Dog, probably ^aus 

'roluofly w a “boi ofhtT* 

t Stp^d w boaoaooat d»dm, -Me a dog-, bead dm.m 

T^1rorSe“^“““p'=«- “ *”/ ‘'“"t 

.booraad. of U.e ^ EM Spirit, 

Zarathmstra regarding it that wh ^ 

tried to kill Gaydmart, the firs ^ p directly 

oried ou. "O .boa j;'“”»^,^'.^LaiSem.Saf» 
the dog barked and shook bis two ^ yeUow- 

and the fiends when *were sore afraid and fled down 

eaieddog.aiidheardbj^ ;„. p. 99), such a dog is 

,0 bell - ‘ la 1 tod Mdy u. oMo. .0 

commaaded to^ 8 This is sriU doae. At aParsi 

scare away the Ueain ri Monier Willismis saw a 

tacral which Of thirty yard. 

white dog led m P Revision. 

1 rioolittte. SecitI L^f^ Bf tht 

K, pp, aiB. aaa, . 

; V">- iri p •1“; 

liStiVa t L 
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from the Tower of Silence to which it was going ' the dog was 
brought towards the corpse, made to look at the features of 
the dead man, and then fed with bread*' » Thus it is not sur¬ 
prising to find the figure of this powerful demonic arer placed 
on the sumnut of the five-arched structures, if not as an inde¬ 
pendent emblem on the PurSnas. 

The FUh in the tank signified that it was full of water, and 
this betokened a good agricultural season for those whose 
crops depended on the water-supply derived from it. 

Of the River, the winding design in which fish are pourtrayed 
in order to show its nature, the Rig Veda (x, 30, 2} says, 

' Wealthy \\ atcis, ye control ah treasures, ye bring atupicious 
intellect and Amrit [the water of untnortality], Thus bcitli 
the Tank and the River were eniblents, and therefore omens, of 
coming prosperity and wealth. 

The Fish and the Turtle were incarnations of Vishnu, a wdl- 
kno^m enemy of demons. Crookes states that diaivin^ of 
fish on the walls of liouses are sUU a charm against demoniacal 
influence in India, ^ 

According to the Rig Veda (vii, 103. 10) the Frogs granted 
riches and cowl's in hundreds/ besides lengthening the lives 
of the Aryans. 

The Horse was a \dhana of Indra, of AylyanSr, and of 
Vaisravana or Kuvera, the Overlord of the Yaishas, and the 
God of W'ealth : it was also identified with the sun (R, V. i, 
ifi 3 i *)> It i* still a deraon-scaner and a guardian ntiimal in 
some parts of India, where it is commonly worshipped.* It 
is also carded in relief at the entrances of monastic buildings 
at Aniiradhapura. on the top of a pilaster (see Fig. 157), as 
widl as on - moonstones* at the base of steps, doubtless as a 
guardian animal. 

have little infotmation about the Rhinoceros, which is 
sometimes reprinted on Purfinas; but scrapings from its 
horn are still thought to be a most vaiuabJe and powerful 
antidote m certain diseases in India and Ceylon* This may 

’ JiMtm /mJm and tif fndiaHs. p. 17, 

* op. eiK Vol. U. p. i54. 

■ Cnjokes. Op. , Vot. ij. pp* 3t>j, 308 . 
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account for its presence, since in R. V. x, 6, a physician, 

‘ chaser of disease,* is termed a fiend slayer. Water drunk 
out of a cup made of Rhinoceros hom b stated by Lane to be 
thought a cure lor poison in Egypt (Afunnfrs aad Customs 
of the Modern Egyptiara, 1896, p. 268). 

The Goat which appears on some Indian examples may be 
inserted as an emblem nf Fushan, who was especially the God 
who was the ' Giver of blessings, the conductor by ways free 
from fear and danger ‘ (R. V, x. 17, 5); while in R. V, k, 
26, 7, he is termed* the Strong Friend of all prosperity,* 

The Lion was a Vshana of Lakshml, the Goddess of PmS' 
perity,^ and of Parvatl, the wife of Siva. Reliefs of lions are 
numerous at Anuradhapura and elsewhere, at the entrances 
of monastic buildings ; and a lion's face with open mouth is 
ako carved in the front of the crowns of most of the Dwarpal 
or Guardian Deities at these edifices. Lion statues were set 
on the tops of the high side pilbrs at the Ruwanwsteli and 
Mtriswaeti wShalLudas, with open mouths as though roaring. 
It is evident that in these sites they were thought to have 
protective powTis against evil spirits. This notion will 
account for the lions on a royal throne, the Stnkasisna, 
or ‘ Lion throne.' The claws are ako amulets. (See Fig. 
No. 217.) 

No clearer proof can be desired that the symbofe on the 
early coins were inserted because of their defensive powers, 
than the little figure bolding an object like a staff which b 
curled over his head, on the earlycoin No. t2, Plate XIX of 
Smith’s Catalogue. The same figure is found carved in stone 
on a slab, and placed as a door guardian at Anurfidhapura, 
near the Ruwanwaeii dagaba. It is there said to represent 
Bhairava. as the defender of temples and treasurcs. Being 
the master of ali demons he w ould be expected to protect the 
owner of the coin from them. At *Beiiai^ he guaids Saivite 
temples, and * saves his votaries from demons, * 

> la Egvpl it waa identifird with the Sun. Nebwiii j» repwseoted 
as saying, ** I am the Lionised Ki [the Siiu]. Dr. Thi 

Bwh of tkt Dtad, p. I lo. - ^ 

* Slu-itiBg, Tkt Saertd City of the HtfdMt. p. 119. (Quoted by 
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The carving at Aniiildliapura (Fig. No. 160), shows 
plainly that the thing Tvhich he holds is a snake; its scales 
and head are distinctly visible, though mtfojiunately the 
latter is not fully includiid in my photograph. It passes 
tinder his feet both there and on the coin. Ah the other fat 
figures on the Anuradhapura guard-stones are nearly similar 
representaUons of this deity, but I believe that only in this one 
is the nature of the snake evident. In nearly all cases he is 
there represented standing on it and holding it by one Land. 
At JIadukanda wihara, in the Northern Province, it encircles 
the body of a personage who may be the same god. and he is 
carved in a dancing attitude: this appears to render the 
identity of the deity certain. 

The Bow with an arrow may indicate the crescent moon as 
Soma, In the Rig Veda, ix, 50, i, Soma b prayed. ' Urge on 
thine arrow's sharpened point,* and at is, 90, 3 it is hkened to 
a warrior * with sharpened arms, with swift bow, never van¬ 
quished in battle/ If it be not indicative of Soma, it may be 
as an emblem of either India or Rudra that it is present on the 
coins. Tlie Ssma Veda terms Tndra * the most excellent 
handler of the bow-string' (Adhyaya, xiv, 2) : while Rudra 
is called in the Atharva Veda, xi, 2,' the Archer with the dark 
crest,' his symbol being a bow and arrow in Vedic times. 

The Circle or bead surmounted by the Crescent is one of the 
commonest symbols on thi^ early coins. We find it on the 
comers of the fence or enclosure of the Sacred Tree on the 
large Sinhalese coin numbered 53 , as well as in a siniilar position 
on an Indian coin.’ It also appears, reversed, on the stem 
of the elevated symbol w’hich is cut at the beginning of inscrip¬ 
tion No. 62. At the side of the Inscription left by Nandimitta 
(No. 47), it is very dearly cut in a form that dMeis from some 
of the others, the wings of the crescent ending in broad flat 
tops, instead of points, while the cirde or disk has a smaUer 

CriMJilces, op. at., U, p. 110.) Hence ono of hia titlca in Tamil is 
* Pp^tector ol 

^ * Kote$ cm wjmsoi SymlKiU foitml cm the Prznch-mmrk-cd 
by W. XliisQbald, m the JoHrn^l of p/ iS^a 

pp. iSl fi. 
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one at its centre. It is noteworthy that in this sjtnbol these 

circles never have rays- _ 

At present I am unabk to suggest a satsiactory expt^tion 
o£ it the last-mentioned example, jis well as its portion on 
the fence at the tree, being against its identification either 
combination of the sun and moon, or as an 
This design Bometimes tahes the place o e 

emblem on the early coins. cinhalese 

Its place appears to be filled among modem Si^ese 

magical diagrams against evil spirits by a design V '^bi^ ^ 
related constanUy in them and round them vv^th or wit i- 
ouVa longer verticalline, and is called a snfa. nr to«h. U 
nmy have been developed from the sj-mbol in 
which I think it probable that we have the origioid 

^SlTwbichthedJe- tosuln,- -Ih a 

This, however. stUl leaves the en^ srpoheaMo ^ 
Cirde-ood^resastt vrflhoat a ceaiplet. eylaoa t.^. e^ 
it be a form of the * Taurine' symbol, as is not uriik y* 

The figures of two concentric cird^, or a 

e„drdingW.rooadwhiehare Mtanpd tor 

oiohahlv not ft sun.symbol. but a protective magi ^ • 

ftuvpido® emblem. Even B 

a Chatta ma^cal Tiatttre of the d ^ _ 

L the Clmtta iteeU h. maglc^ delenn^ '"i 

influences. The llaha^ana (. p- * gji dfigaba 

laying of the fonni^en ’’-'“/^^TTel^r^he 

‘ a magical ebatta/ was erected m oroer 

interference of ilara ' (death peTsomfled). 

;=“SSI-H£fCS 

^ “mdtam Lfthstani. the Ooddeftft ef ftmperity. ngmen. wh«c 

isome 01 im. V _ pmntacle was and is stiU 

for in a similar manner. Th ^ Crosses Squares, 

beUeved to posse» power over ev^ t ,wo ooposed Triangles 

and Cirdeft. and a Sgure eomp«d a( two oppos«l inang 
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meeting at their apices (? the Double-Axe, or perhaps the 
small hand drum caUed in Sinhalese Udaktiya) are exceedingly 
common among Sinhalese magical diagrams which afford 
protection from sickness, evil spirits, and planets^ 

Regarding the cause of the insertion of these symbols oti 
the coins various hypotheses have been propounded. Some 
have supposed them to be mint marks, but the mere number 
of them sufficiently disproves this notion. Mr. Theobald 
illustrated three hundred of them, and doubtless there are 
many others, as we see in even the lew specimens from Ceylon. 

Sir A. Cunnmgham stated M ‘ I have a suspicion that several 
of the symbols may have been the private marks of ancient 
money-changers. . .. The number of these symbols is so great, 
nearly three faimdred, that their origin was probably due to 
SCTeral difiereijt canses. Mr. V, A. Smith's opinion coincides 
with that expressed in the first of these sentences • 

For all to be the marks of money-changers it would be 
neccMaiy to admit that there were persons who earned a living 
in this manner in the early days when the oldrat Puranas 
Were made, and that nearly all the coins which were Lsstied 
passed through the hands of some ten or a dozen men or their 
representatives, one or more of this number of emblems appear¬ 
ing on nearly every coin. It is evident, also, that this theory 
does not explain the presence of many of the same symbols 
OH the la.t^ coins. 

Although I also believe that some few of the later symbols 
on the Puranas may possibly be those of money-changers, I 
venture to hold that this theory is inapplicable to such early 
marks as the Sun emblem, the Crescent onthearcbed structure, 
the Dog. the Bull, and several others, traces of which are found 
on even the lightest and most worn examples. The opinion 
w hich a j»tijdy of the symbols has led me to adopt is as follows. 

Of the emly period at which the first Puranas were issued, 
there IS eiindence in the fact that it would be difficult, if not 
impossible, to explain some of the emblems — such as the Cres- 

^ CoiHx e/ Anoint Fttdia, p, 15S, 

* CataJe^e. Intfuduciicm, p, 13^, 
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cent, the Frog, and the River—without the assistHnce of the 
Vedas. It is to be found also tn the almost entire absence of 
the Trident of Siva and of the lingam from the punch-marhs ; 
while we see constant indicatiuns of the worship of the Sun 
and Indra, and niunerous references to some of the incarnations 
of Vishnu. The Rflkshasas bad not become protecting spirits, 
therefore they were still enemies to be guarded against. 

Of Buddhism T cannot discover a trace on the Puranaa.* 
Every symbol which nugbt be claimed as embodying some 
allusion to that religion can be shown with greater probability 
to be of anterior date, according to the evidence of Mr* Theo¬ 
bald’s illustrations. There is not a single unmistakable d^ba 
on the Ihiranas, and with the exception of this design, and 
the three bars of the railing, and the fan-shaped sun-shade of 
Buddhist mendicants—both of which are also absent—Bud* 
dhiam merely borrowed pre-existing symbols. Even the two 
foot-prints which came to represent Buddha arc shown in a 
later chapter to have been known in Egypt as magical diagrams 

in iht fourteen til century bx. 

However much the designs on the early coinage vary in 
age and character, I have demonstrated that practically all 
to which an Indian meaning can be assigned posse® one o 
two attributes in common. They have the power 
scare away evil spirits, or to bring prosperity and g ' ' 

Considering the amount of variation in the marks, this act is 
so striking that it suggests at once that it was solely tecause 
of these useful qualities that such designs were placed upon 
the coins. If not, why were only those quadrupeds depict*^ 
which possessed these powers ? Why not also the tiger, the 

bear, and tbe buffalo ? , . ^ 11 

As all sickness of man or beast, all bad luck of any kind, ^ 
want of success in trade, all the hurtful results that fol ow^ 
evil magic, and even errors in sacrificia] ritual were behevrf 
to be due to the malevolent actions of evU spirits, it cannot be 
doubted that the insertion of symbofe which had powers o 
terrifying them, or counteracting then evil influence, 

1 'Unless the supposed plan ol a monastery be a Boddhistembltni. 
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be thought to conduce to the prosperity of the early traders 
for whose use the coins were issued. 

In the period when the PurOnas were being made there was 
probably no state monopoly of coinage, nor even a state issue 
of money.' Eveiy'^ person would thus be at liberty to stamp 
it with his own mark. Thus if a trader had formed an opimon 
that a particular emblem of this kind was Especially lucky one 
for him, it may be surmised that be would take care to get 
it impressed—somethnes destroying an earlier punch-mark 
by it^ — on many of the coins which came into hb hands. 
This will account for the presence of some of the best known 
demon-frightening symbols ou almost aU the Puraims. Hav¬ 
ing this bad-lack-preventing and good-Iuck-bringing money, 
the traders and all who carried the coins would believe that 
thej^ would have increased prospects of success in their under¬ 
takings. It was at the same time a medium of exchange 
and a powerful preservative and auspicious amulet. 

At a later date in both India and CeyloUp when the coins 
were issued by state authority^ and either cast, or marked by 
a SLugle die on one face, or two dies* one on each face, some 
of the same emblems which bad proved so effectual in early 
rimes were still retained for the reusotts which induced the 
earlier people to impress them. 

In the East,, and probably everj'where. it was—and still 
ia in most countries — at least quite as nece^ary to guard 
one's-self against the malevolence of evil spirits in the affairs of 
everj'^-day life as to pay vrorship to the Gods. The amulets 
of the Neolithic and later Lake Dwellings, the primitive charms 
of Egj'pt* the Assyrian writings and carvings, and the Hymns 
of the Vedas afford abundant proof of this. 

The constant use of the emblems of the deities was not 
intended for the satisfaction of the Gods: this was provided 
for by the offerinp presented to them. The symbols, whether 
carved or drawn, were thought to be the most effectual guards 


^ V . A- Smith i tatcg (Cat. p. Mt tft dear that the punch- 
marked coinage was a private: cohiAge issued by guMda and silver- 
uniths with the pertnbiiDD of the niluig powera.* 
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aeamst aU kinds of injuries inflicted by the evil spirits,» who 
were both vindictive and numberless.' How much impress^ 
the ancient peoples ™ by this idea is evident ^ 
streneth in which such notions have been handed down to 
the Resent day. It is in this fact alone that any sa^factory 
explanation of the early mystic symbolism of the East, 
of a great part of all the early sjunbolism, can be found. 

t iflra the gjg" ol the Croa te Chfiitiwuty* 

1 th. oumber In t>ylao two milliam. 
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THE ANCIENT WEAPONS AND TOOLS 

THE ANCIENT WEAPONS 

F rom the occasional references in the histories to the 
weapons of the ancient Sinhalescp it can be gathered 
that the Sword and the Bow were the ordimiy arms of the 
people^ and were often carried hy the chiefs and sovereigns^ 
at any rate when they were engaged on warlike expeditions. 
When the Javeiin or short throwing-Spear is added the list of 
primitive weapons mentioned separately by these authorities is 
nearly exhatistod. Yet there is very good reason for believing 
that they possessed other arms even hi early timeSp and ' the 
five weapons of war^* which according to Clough's Dicrionary 
were the sweird, spear, bow, battle-axe, and shield, are once 
alluded to collectively in the MahSvansa. 

Prince Wijaya, who became the first sovereign, is rcjire- 
sented as being armed i^ith both a sword and a bow when he 
landed in Ceylon (Mah-, i, p. 32)- A sword of state was also 
included among the presents seat by the Indian Emperor 
ASoka to D€vanam-piya Tissa in the third century' ac.. and 
we are told that this king carried a bow when hunting Sam- 
bar deer (Mah., i, p* 5 ^)* 

In the second century Bx.. Phussadeva. one of the cham¬ 
pions or generals of Dutdia-GSmioi^ i^ described as bemg 
an extraordinarily expert archer, who shot by a £asb of 
lightning/ or * through a horse-hair/ or *a cart filled with 
sand, as well as through hides a hundred-^fold thick, through 
an Asoka plank eight mches, an Udumbara plant sixteen inches 
thick^ as well as a plate of iron^ loo^ and a plate of brass four 
inches thick. On bnd his arrow would fiy the distance oi 
eight usabbas and through water one mabha' {Mnh. i, p. 92). 

An usabhn is 140 cubits, or about 204 feet. 

£za 
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In his fight with his brother Tissa, Duttha-Gamim is men¬ 
tioned as, using a javelin while on horse-back ; Prince Ttssa, 
who mounted on an elephant, wore armour on this occasion, 
that b, in the first half of the second century B,C- (Mah.p i, 
p. 94). In Duttha^jaminrs battle with Elfim the Tamil 
king, the Chiefs on both sides, who fought on foot, had swords 
and shieldsj while the two kings^ who were on elephants, were 
armed with javelins( Mah., h P- 99 )* InHs battle with Elara's 
nephew Bhalliikap the same kingp who was on an elephant, b 
described as guarding his mouth with the handle of his sword 
when Bhalluka threw a javelin at him. One of Dnttha- 
Gaminis chiefe. who seated behind the king on the ele- 
phantp also carried a javelinp but later on it is termed an arrow 
(Mah., i, p. 100, 101}. King Watta-GanUni is stated to have 
been armed with a bow while awaiting an opportunity to regain 
the throne, at the beginning of the finit tenturj' B-C. 

With the cacception of the State Sword carried by an oJficial 
who was termed the Sword Bearer, and who ranked as one of 
the Great Officers of Stattp as in Indiap^ weapons are not 
again mentioned in the history until the twelfth century 
when we find Prince Par 5 krama-Blhn I described as being 
armed with a sword and shield; an attendant also bore an 
umbrella for him, and the general opposed to hini u^s similarly 
provided with one. VVhen the house occupied by the Prince 
was surrounded by the enemy at night, he is said to have 
wapped himself in his blanketp and to have fought with his 
Sword (AlalLp ii, p- t 37 )- Also when he escaped from Polsin* 
naniwa at night he carried a shield and a sword with which 
he killed a bear that attacked him in the path [Mah., ii, 143). 

He armed some of his men with " swords, lanceSp darts, and 
other weapons of war/ and we learn that one parri^ of them 
also had dubs (MoIl. ii, p. 151!- In these wars we read for the 
first time uf chariotE used in battle in Ceylon [ and the leader 
of the enemytroops went to battle in one instead of riding 
on an elephant according to the custom of earlier times (p. 157)- 
The men wore * artnEjur that could not be pierced through ': 


^ (JwxttOFU iff King Milinda. p. 17I. 
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what this was is evident Irom retercnces to' coats of mail of 
bufliilo hides ' (p. 207), and ' coats wrought of iron and skins 
of deer to keep the sharp-pointed arrows from piercing them ‘ 
<p. 231). Other kinds of protective covering were also employ ed.^ 
and some of the enemy were ' clad in ten kinds of armour' 
(p. 165), ' Showers of arrows ’ are mentioned : and * stones 

without number hurled from engines Sew about on every 
side' (p* l86)* In one fight ' burning javelins hound with 
chains' are referred to. In the account of the Sinhalese 
invasion of Snuthem India during this king's tdgn only swords 
and arrows are mentioned* 

WTien Ceylon was invaded by Malays in 1251 A.n,, it is 
stated that poisoned arrows were used by the invaders: 
they were * shot quickly from engines * (p. 282), which must 
have been ertfis-bows. But 'the Sinhalese, who were skilful 
marksmen^ broke them in pieces with their sharp broad 
Uke Rama in his wonderful batUes with the Rakshasas. There 
15 no indication of the use of poisoned arrows by the Sinh^cse 
nor are crossbows ever mentioned in the histones as employed 
by them, although they were used in Captain Rotert h^oxs 
time (seventeenth centmy). They were known in India m 
early times, and are mentioned in Th, of h,»s 

ines. U is poffiible that the ' engines by means of 
Stones were thrown were merely enlarged stone-bows with 

two strings, of the type now made by children. The desutojy 

fightin^the Sinhalese would not permit them to carry a^ut 

ith tLm »uch d^borat. ^ 

figured by Sir K. Payne-Gallwey in his work on Tfo 

ThrffUriHe Engines of Ancift^s. 

The above^inoted notices compr^ pmcUcally t^t 
i5 to be learnt in the histories regarding the weapons of the 

fDivatasl demons, and deififid chiefs of the Smhales^ 

S additional list of the ancient weapons can be 

and in them doubtless the traditional forms of some of them 
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have bc«i preserved. They mclude the Sword, both straight 
and airred, the Trident, the Billhook, the Kris, the Iron 
Club, and a weapon called Itiya, a variety of Assegai. 

The list is still incomplete, as there can be no doubt that 
Battle-axes were used in war, in addition to the common 
Kandian Knife, and a Dagger, 

The Sword, KaditvOf is almost the sole weapon represented 
in ancient carvings in Ceylon, and even that is only octiasionaJly 
met nith. The earliest representation of one was discovered 
by me in the excavations at Tissa, engraved on a fragment of 
pottery which probably dated from pre-Christian times. 
The iUostration {Fig. i6r) shows that it had a long handle 
with a substantial cross-hilt, but no other guard; and a 
broad and slightly curved blade, wider at a short distance 
from the end than near the hilt. It would be a formidable 
Cutting weapK)Ti. 

others illustrated on a very small scale in raliefe on a pillar 
at the jetavana Dagaba at Anuradhapura (Fig, 87), and in 
some places in the bands of armed men vrho were represented 
as springing out of the open mouths of nondescript motisteis 
called Makara-s, are ail straight Hedged, somewhat short, pointed 
weapons, apparently without cross-hilts or guards. The 
rnen who hold them in the latter example cany a small 
circular buckler in their left hands. 

Some interesting panels are carved in the sides of the stone 
pEUai^that support the elongated porch (Dfg-ge) of the WarakI 
Wihara. the oldest cave temple, according to tradition, at 
the mdi Wihara, the Silver ifonastety. in the Kurunfi^ala 
district. In the panels, which are at the base of each pillar, 
a dance of soldiers is represented, one figure being in each 
panel. Some of them carry swords and shields, the only 
type of the former being the straight pointed sword with 
and witlmut a straight cross-hilt, but in cither case having no 
guard (Fig. 170}, 

The temple itself v/as founded in pre-Christian times, and 
the name Paramaka Abayaka hne, ‘the cave of the Chief 
Abhaya, in the earliest characters of the second or third 
century B.c,, with the bent r and the cup-shaped m, is inscribed 
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in another cave there which now contains the principal templcp 
the Rajata Lena Wihara. ' the Silver Cave Wih§ra/ in which 
a heap of silver is recorded in the Mah^v^ansa as ha™g been 
found in the time of King Duttba-GSmiTii (161--137 The 

same inscription is repeated in another part of the cave^ the 
second word in it being written 
That this inscription gives the original name of this wihSnk 
is conhuned bv another in character of about the first 
century a.D- on the top of the same rock.' It runs:— 
{A)ba dagaya raji(e) Karatiradataha tube. 

The Abhaya relic-house having been broken during 
war was (re-) established by Karatiradatta, 
Another cave shelter under the same rock is inscribed in 
pre-Christian letters, 

Bata put a Devaha lene sagasa. 

The cave of Deva^ son (of) Bh^tiya ; to the Com¬ 
munity. 

There are aho later inscriptions at this place, recxirding 
work done at the wihSia and grants made to it. One that was 
left by a person called Bujaka Utaya* * the landed proprietor 
Utth^p" is in letters of the second or third century a. d. Another 
is by * Mekaha Aba/ in letters resembling those used by 
Jettha-Tissap son of Maht-Sena i it may thus belong to M^ha- 
va^pia-Abhaya II (304—322 a.d,). It is dear that extensive 
improvements were carried out at that rime • the insenptioa 
ends, 

Laka (kaha)wana di (Aha) ka le^ maha patima 
karawaya savasa tamta lit(i). 

Having given 100.000 kahSpanas he caused the 
great statue (of Buddha) at the Abhaya cave to be 
made. Written at the tom-^tom beating place- 

As the porch in which the panels were carved is an evident 
addition to the original cave temple at w^hich it was erected 
{the Waraka, not the Abhaya^ cave) the work at it uiay belong 
to the same period as this inscription.® 

> The Hcdmite &f thia and the pfeceding inKriptioai aro ^ 
seen in Hg. 153. 

' 1 may note that there h no reference in any of the instrlptioii* 



run. 170, i?t- ■* waiii*. 
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Some of the long straight swords carved in th^ 
follow the tj-pe of Indian weapons represented in the AmarA- 
rati carvings (late second century a.d.), which, however, 
Md no crossnhilts, The one in the illustration tapers from 
hilt to point. like a dagger: another has a blade with parallel 
sides and a short point. 

In the older temple paintings straight swords are depicted 
with hilts of a shape not now seen. One which I sketched 
has a cross-hilt in the form of a crescent with the points turned 
forward: m another the crescent is reversed (Fig, 163). A 
slight sword without a cross-hilt or guard is represented in 

painting was executed in the 
nn e of the seventeenth century, and is supposed by the 
monks in charge of the temple to reproduce the former work 
done in the l^e of Niyanka-Malk (1198-1207 a.d,). 

Below an insenption of the ninth or tenth centurv-, cut on 
me face of a pillar at Wilgama wihSra, near BibOe. in the 
Uva Provmce. a sword of a somewhat different type is carved 
(Fig. 162) ; it has a cross^hilt which ends in a curl on one 
side, and is a very long namow straight weapon, twice as wide 


»«v« in of tbo cav«, 

the fifth or s^th ceatury a.d„ appear to ahow tliat the m^eni 
had oot then been adopted, TW contain the name of a tomple, 
“ vnricriisly cjielt Havjdavi. Haiva^lava, 
“ I>iv^€iUii. It tniiy hivis b^i 
H^di™ the splendid unhiLfa on tbe MU.* 

TIlo following are spcjcimens al these record^ ^ 

** “ liavadava w(ijharm « sa^-is. 

NUa^^atata (now hriUntat^wo), and Jalanalaea field, with the 
, . _ '^fira; written at the tom-tom beating place 

<; T'j K Z™ which the inaedptiORs a» cut}. 

It L^bafa^u Hivtdjvi wOjiui ca saviaa tonata liU. 

' wplhara ca la wvask tanata liti. 

A halj fw ^eCi^in„mty is pUced with theDivcgala wfhfira, erte, 

H ^ P«l*rty. which once c*^vted 

to^EntotoTaTs? “W name of the adjoining distrirt ii said 

*“ * »■); • t™»«l Hi. 
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towards the pcLot as it fa near the hilt. The blade fa con¬ 
tracted sharply tip to the point, which fa extremely short. 

In no case^ so far as I am aware, fa the small modem curv'ed, 
one-edged SabrCp termed a Kas^dni (Fig. 164), fomid in any 
Sinhalese carvings. In the temple paintings of the contest 
between Buddha and the demoi^, which, however, are all 
comparatively recent restoratioiis, very rarely, in their present 
state, belonging to an earlier date than the seventeenth centuiy, 
this is the favourite tj^ie of the artists^ practically diffeiing 
in no way from the Kandian ceremonial sabres worn by the 
chiefs of the present time. These have curved hilts made 
of buffalo horn, ending in a lion's head^ and inlaid tt*ith brassp 
silver* or gold, with usually some work of the same kind fixed 
or inlaid on the lower part of the blade. All have guards, and 
there is a half cross-hilt on the opposite side- 

I give also drawings of two swords in my possession, from 
villages in the interior of the North-western Province. The 
smaller one (Fig. 165) fa tvi'o-edgedn and without guard or 
crosas-hilt; it appears to be a specimen of the short straight 
Indian type of early post-Chrfatian times. The other (Fig 
166) which fa one-edged except at the pointy and is curved and 
has a guard, is a much longer w^eapon ■ most probably it fa 
copied from European hangers* if it fa not actually of Euro¬ 
pean manufacture. Both these weapons have pommefa. The 
only Scabbards that I have were made of two wooden 
plates held together by bands of silver or brass.* 

I have seen no Daggers that appeared to be of an early 
type, but Mr, BeU has illustrated one carved in outline on a 
at Anumdhapura * (Fig. iSi). One of peculiar shape in 
the Britfah Museum is doubtless of late date (Fig. 179). 

Although the Kandian Knife, Pihd-Kaetta, must always 
have been utilised as an ornamental appendage and as an 
instrument of daily use rather than as a warlike weapon* its 
employment in the latter capadtj^ on suitable occasions 

^ CapUia Kobert Knox s*ys oi tho^ts iim <1 by the better tlflaaes. 

^ The Scabhajd moat part covered with SUwr, bravely ingraven/ 

* AithaeologLcaJ Survey oi CeylonM Third Ptogrraft Report, Plate 
VTIl. 
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Cournot be doubted. \Vh^ we read ot murders coimnitted by 
' plunging a weapon ' into the victims we may be certain that 
the Knife was resorted to in njaiiy a fight with the enemy. It 
docs not appear in any carvings. 

Its shape varies considerably* The Jaj^est type (Fig. No. 172) 
follows the curve of the short Southern indiiin sword {see Fig^ 
No. i5Sh and has a wide blade; nthersare much narrower and 
stnughter The better sorts of knives had carved ivory hafts 
inlaid with brass, silver, or gold; a thin narrow plate of the 
^ same material, with raised conventional decorations, which were 
usually meanders or simple four-pointed stars, was also attached 
to each side of the lower part of the blade^ the surface of 
which was sunk at the spot to receive it. Some had carved 
handles of rock-crystal, a custom w^hich appears to have been 
common in former times, since it has caused a general ejc^ 
pressioD Stotie-handled knife* {G^-miia pihej to be applied 
to all weapons of the same shape, ivhaLever material be used 
in the haft. Common knives of course had wooden handles 
fFig. No. 177)- The usual forms are shown in the iUustralions 
(Figs. 173-178}, Al! appear to have had t hin wooden sheaths 
formed of ttvo hollowed sttipjs tied or pegged together near the 
point, and bound by a thin plate of brass or silver at the 
mpiith. 

The Kris, Kriciya {c pronounced as e shown by itSi name 
to be borruwTd from Malaya, It is rarely seen, and does not 
often appear in the w'ihija paintings: but it b represented 
at the I>ainbulla wihara, where it is held as a dagger. The 
fact that a broke^j blade which appeared to belong to this 
weapon, with at least three bends, w'as discovered in the 
Tissa excavations, in the lowest pottery stratum, proves 
that it had been introduced into the island in very early 
times. Unfortunately I preserved no drawing of the blade, 
which ^ now in the Colombo Museunx 

The liiya is the true Sinhalese form of a weapon of this 
type. It is a narrow-bladed short stabbing spear or assegai, 
held hke a swurd. It is described as having a 
i ^ ^ghteen incheSi I'Uiig, with bends resembling those 

of the Kns, and two cutting edges. It is found in the Dewalas, 





Rock E.rt^ro«inQS. 

Fjos. 173-184. KwflUii Kfliv*. 
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and appears in the temple paintings among the arms carried 
by the demons in their contest with Buddha. The illustration 
(Fig. 187) is tflJcen from one of these drawings. In a large 
statue of Kali, at Anuradhapura, this goddess grasps it like 
a sword, and holds it erect. It has three bends in this carving, 
more developed transversely than those of the Krfe. 

The Javelin or short Throwing-Spear. VUi-heUa, also does 
not appear in the carvings. It seems to have been employed 
chiefly by soldiers who rode on elephants, and perhaps also 
by those who defended dty walls and forts. I give an illus- 
tra.tion (Fig. 191) of a blade of very early date found in the 
Tissa racavations; it is the only early one that I have seen. 
I also include a modern one in my possession with a very 
large blade and thick handle, notched at the end, which its 
owner called an arrow' (Fig. 186); such a weapon w'ould 
probably be used as a Pike and not as a Javelin. 

This W'eapon, or perhaps a short spear, is represented on 
some of the early oblong coims, on which it has a length equal 
to the height of the personage who holds it. A similar weapon 
is at the side of the standing deity on some of the coins 

of W ijaya-B§hu; this has a very narrow elongated blade 
and a decorated shaft. 

The Spear, Hdia, is mentioned by Mr. Bell in his Ann ual 
Report for 1896^ p, ^ being represented in ^ panel at Welana 
Damana, in the North-central Province, in which a fight 
of armed men is carved. He does not describe it, 1 know 
of only one other instance in which it appears in a stone carving 
m Ceylon; this b one of the panels at the Ridi VVihara, 
where a soldier carries one with which he b about to attack 
an enemy, I did not sketch it; it is of an early type, without 

the side wings at the base of the blade which are seen in later 
weapons. 


The s^pe of the blade has undergone great changes in 
Ceylon. In the earliest spedmens. obtained from my excavations 
at and apparenliy prc^lrtstian, it is thick and nearly 

straight, one being about two inches wide and seven and a half 

tae, »,ll. . print; thi, fcrm h« » 

luU.9adiet u Uie bi», fanned by widnning ont the ri«n ud 
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turning over th& two wings thijs formed until they nearly met 
(Figs. 188 and 189). 

Next we have a very large thin spear hend of a broad 
leaf shape p found at the Tissa excavationSp but unfortumtdy 
broken. The blade nearly two and a half inches wide, 
and it appears to have been about seven ujid a half inchea long. 

A later interesting typ^ (Fi^- 1S5 and 201) has a strong, 
very narrow, lengthened head, from six to eight and a quarter 
inches long, the tranverse section of which is a cross with 
the angles filled up ; this is sharp only at. the Op. it is fitted 
to the handle or shaft by means of four nails or rivets, which 
pass through the two hollowed halves ol the split stem that 
fit on each side of the woodwork of the shaft. 

A fourth form (Fig. 197) is of a long narrowJeaf shape, with 
straight sides, like an enlarged arrxiw-head. It has no socket; 
the stem being lengthened and pointed is driven into the end 
of the shafts which b prevented from splitting by an iron ring 
which fits over it at the end, as in Fig. 186^ 

This was also reduced in length to 3^^ inches and widened 
at the base to make a fifth type {Fig. 200), which b often 
introduced in the wihSra paintings of the contest of Buddha 
with M^a and his demons. It is now^ commonly employed 
for keeping in check the wild elephants at Elephant Kraals 
w'hen they attempt to break through the palisades of the 
enclosure into which they are driven. In this form there is a 
round socket at the end of the stem^ into which the draft is 
driven^ being held in place by a nail. 

Another type of spear-head was narrow and elongated, with 
wuved edges. Some had no socket to receive the shaft . 
There is an eJCample in the British Museum, and drawings of it 
are to be seen in the wiharas (Figs Nos, 183 and 193). 

Although the coimnon winged spear-head of recent times 
seems to be copied from weapons carried by the eady European 
invaders it is certainly of much more ancient date. On thE? 
side of the crown qf a wooden statue which is supposed to 
be that of Duttha-Glmini, at the Nikawaewa Cave wib^ra. 
there ate carved reliefs (Fig. 217) w*hich evidently represent 
spears with winged heads like those now in use, os well as others 
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resembling the fourth and fifth t>T>es just described. i I have 
already mentioned that these scnlptum possibly date from the 
eleventh century a.i>. 

This form of spear-head has two curved wings [Tattu) at 
the Iiase of the blade, each being in shape half a crescmt. ft 
rnight thus be desenbed as a form of Trident with an enlarged 
iuid lengthened central prong. In modem spears the blade 
of such w^pons has a rounded point, and b slightly hollowed 
on each side. The central prong b almost always straight 
igs 195 and 202) p but two specimens in the Britbh Museum 


are waved along the edges (Fig. 19+). 
Usually the central parts of the blade 
and the wings are decorated by being 
inlaid with brass or silver* The blade 
is fixed to the shaft by means of the 
split stem, like the third form de- 
senbed* The shafts of these spears 
and those of the third tj’pe are al¬ 
ways covered with lac, with which 
handsome designs are formed, like 
those on bows. 

The Trident, PaHstdna, b undoubt¬ 
edly an ancient w'eapon, and it b 
represented on some of the early oblong 
corns of Ceylon^ 1 have not found it 
m any Joc^ reliefs, but it is depicted in the paintings m 
192 and 19^,} Miniature Indents are included 
among the msignia kept in the dew^alas, and of course they are 
seen [m temple rep^ESentations of Siva, of whom it b the 
special^ symbol. I have observed one example carved in 
stone m an ^dent temple of Ganfea, where it wtb set np 
tentral prong, which evidently was considered 

° and had that shape, being black with the oil 

poured over it. 



2 tj. Side of 

CrQwa^ 
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The Bldent has fallen into complete disuse in Ceylon, but 
accotdmg to the e\^deiice of the oblong coins it must have 
been a common weapon in the island in early times. It 
is also carved in the relieis from Amarivati which are pre^ 
served in the British iluseum (slab No, jjr). The only local 




stone carving of one with which I am acquainted is a slab 
of earlier date than the twelfth century, found at the Giant's 
Tank, where it apprars at the side of a 
rude figure cut in low relief (Fig. ai8). 

Although the Bow, Dunw, and Arrow, 
jya or Igaka, were the most important 
weapons of the ancient Sinhalese, as 
Vcdic times/ I iiave not met 
angle illustration ol them In 
Mnnalese stone carvings; but Mr. Bell 
found in the panel at Welana Dan^am, 
in the Noith-cential Province, to which 
allusion has been already made, lour 
men armed with them and engaged in 
a fight with a giant who carried a 
sword and shieldp aided by a kneeling 
spearman. They are alwaj'S depicted in 
the representations of the itira contffit 
in the wiharas, and 1 have seen them 
carried many years ago by Sinhalese 
hunting partieSp as well as by the 
Vaeddas and Wanniyas, 

The correct length for a bow is commonly considered to 
be a feiv inches more than the height of the mau who carries 
it. According to thisp its length would be about 5 feet b inches r 
but Some are much longer, and two in the British Museum 


Fus, iiSr PillftT at the 
Giont t TMh. 


ore about 7 feet 6 inches and 8 feet long. According to Dr, 
Davy the usual length in the early part of last century was 
9 fifet/ but no bows that I have seen were of thb size. The 
expression MaAa Dunna, ' I^ge Bow/ as a fixed measure 


* Veda, vJ, 75. 

■ Am A^ovmi Hi* Imitnor of Ctylom, p, =44. foct-oote. 
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of length, posfftbly the nine feet of Dr. D.ivy. show-? that 
some were of more than the average length. The Maha 
Bharata mention^ one four cubits long Parva, 151, 20J, 
The strongest bows (Fig. 204) are made from a latgc thorny 
teiined the Ma Wevael {C^tiamus fudfnfum) ; these 
are much thicker than the bovrs made from other kinds of 
wot^ (Fig. 203). or the strong tough ribs of the leav» of the 
TaJipat palm which are sometimes used. Common bows 
have plain and rather rough surfaces, and are Tindecoraled. 
Talipat leaf bows {Fig. 203) are slighdy flattened on the 
outer side; all the rest are of a circular section throughout. 
The better kinds are highly decorated, being covered with 
effective patterns in stick Jac of varioas colours, chiefly red, 
yellow and black, and in early designs also green. Thej^ 
have no notches ; the string, Dutm-^diya or 
made of the inner bark of trees or the fibres of the Niyanda 
plant {Samsievera zeylafuca), is merely tied permanently at 
one end and looped over the other when the bow is about 
to be used. 

The AtTOTiVs are from about 3 feet to 4 feet in length, and 
have shafts half an inch thick ; they varv'’ greatly in the size 
of their stoci heads {jtalent which are from 3| inches up to 
almcst 18 inches in length, the usual size being 4 or 5 inches. 
All the more modem heads are practically of one type (Fig. 
208), a thin narrow leaf shape, supposed to represent a leaf 
of growing rice; they have distinct rounded butts, with 
a narrow stem or tang which is driven into the shaft, and 
they are invariably imbarbed. The sides of the blade are 
usually nearly paraJlcJ in the central part ; the tip is more 
or less rounded, and the sides converge to it in straight lines 
(Figs. 206, 208 and 309). The British Museum hna one of a 
lightly dificreni shape (Fig, 207J. with a blade wider near 
t e stem, like those of the Vaeddas. A similar form is seen 
in some wihaia ]mnting 5 (Figs. 310 and 211), and arrow- 
heads of this tj-pe are clearly indicated in two mason's marks 
of the twelfth century- (Figs. 212 and 213). the date being 
deterged by the shapes of letters cut by other masons 
on joining stones, f have already given a referenco in 
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the Mah 3 .vansii to the ' broad arrows' of tbu Sinhalese in the 
twelfth century. 

The arrows have usually four feathers of the pea-hcn‘3 
wing, but sometiiDes only three. As I possess one with six 
feathers it is dear that the number varied according to the 
owner's fancy. Hard gum or lac is occasionally placed, as 
a protection from fraying, over the fine string which is used 
for tying them on the shafL The shaft is slightly narrowed 
between the notch and the feathers (Fig. 214) ; in this 
respect it differs from the Vaedda shaft. 

I have not seen a crescent-headed arrow, such as Rama 
and his brother are described as using against the KUcshasas ; 
it is an extremely ancient form of the weapon, and is men¬ 
tioned in the Rig Veda (vi, 75, 5) as ' the shaft with venom 
smeared, tipped with deer-bom, with iron mouth.' It is, 
however, of far greater age than Vedic times, and long and 
most beautifully chipped flint specimens, some of the finest 
examples of chipped flint work ever executed, having a wide 
V-shaped cutting edge, with extremely fine and regular serra¬ 
tions, of pre-dynastic dale, that U, dating from prior to 4500 
n.c., have been obtained in Egypt, and are to be seen in 
the British Museum. 

The illustration of a Yaksba given already (Fig. 9), which 
ts copied from a painting of uncertain date in a wihfira of 
the North-western Province, shows the manner of holding 
the arrow and string, which is drawn by the first and second 
fingers, one being on each side of the arrow. The same figure 
also contains an illustmtion of a form of Quiver, H^kopuwa. 
which in this instance holds seven arrows. It Ls slung at 
the side, but the usual position may have been on the back, 
as in early Indian reliefs. 

The Slone-Bow, Qi/-dunao, of village youths is merely 
a weak bow with two strings, which half-way from the tips 
have some cross net-work or are attached to the ends of a 
small piece of hide used for holding the stone. Tlie strings 
are kept apart by means of short sticks fixed transversely 
between them, one being near each end. Small birds are 
sometimes killed with this bow. A more powerful weapon 
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of this tj-pe may have been used in early fijjhting, but it 
appears never to be delineated id the wihara paintings. 

The Axe. PowEpa, b met with in four forms, of which two" 
were Battle-axes^ while the others were employed only as 
tools. One of the former kinds, the Kefiriyg {Figs, 198 and 
199) is still canied hy Wllagers in the interior for protection 
against bears, and possibly also against demons, since the 
axe was a powerful amulet even in V^cdic times. It has a 
narrow stem, and a blade which ends m a broad crescent, 
the convex curve of which is the cutting edge. The 
passes through a socket made in the stem, which in some 
cases projects slightly as a small hammer-head, termed 
a kondi, on the opposite side of the handle. This weapon 
occurs once in the hands of a soldier in a panel at Ridi Wihara ; 
it has there a wide blade which extends up to the handle 
without diminution of the breadth. It is also included in 
wihara paintings of the Mara contest, as a weapon carried 
by some of the demons. Although its shape is of great anti¬ 
quity and its use ividespread, it is not mentioned in the 
histories, nor ts it carried by the Vaeddas. It was used in 
pre-chmastic times in Egypt. At SSnehi, in India, it is repre¬ 
sented at the northgateway of the central and earliest dagaba, 
which dates from the third century b.c., as being without 
a socket, the pointed stem of the blade evidently passing 
through a hole bored in the handle.^ 

The Broad Axe is apparently the true fighting Axe of Ceylon, 
as its name Yuddha Porawa. ' Battle Axe,' shows. As TT- fM 
In the island it was a much heavier W'eapon than the last, 
and had ^ a sftaight cutting edge. 11 is not once referred to 
in the histories, and I have not seen an example; but it b 
carved in the panels at Ridi Wihara, where two 
e so ers are armed with this formidabJe weapon (Fig. 
No- 171). According to these reliefs it had no socket; but 
as no diagonal lashmgs arc shown this may be only due to a 
mistake of the carver. 

The Indian Axe carried by attendants m the AmarSTOti 
Ceoetal Maiaey. and *4, Rtmains, PlatM V and XXXIX, 
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carvings is o£ an eatitely different type, with an extremely 
long blade^ rather narrow at the stem: towards the cutting 
edge, which is straight, it oldens out considerably to an 
equal extent at the upper and lower edges, which are slightly 
curved. In the Badi^ carvings it is the Keteriya oi C^-lon 
which is represented, and this form is show^ in the modem 
figure of Parasu-Rama^ * R^a of the Axe/ one of the Avataras 
of Vishnu, in Sir George Bird wood's If^ustrial Arts of Ifidui. 

The Club. Mugura, is described as being made of iron; it 
is usually drawn in the wihlras (Fig. 167) as a thick heavy 
straight weapon, and is alwa>^ painted with a grey colour 
that is used to denote iron. The two Rakshasa guards in 
Fig. 159 are armed with this weapon, like those on the South 
Indian gdpuras. Doubtless some were made of wood. 

Specimens of a simple form of Mace, with a plain straight 
handle or staff, on w'hich thick iron rings are fixed at one 
end, are to be seen occasionally- Such a weapon b certain 
to be of early date. A dub or mace was used in V’edic time^ 
(Rig Veda* x, I 03 , 9). 

A curved form of Iron Club is also iliustmted in two shapes 
in wihara paintings (Figs. i 60 and 169). Due type slightly 
resembles a boomerang in its curvature. As a throwing 
weapon of this shape is known in Southern India such a 
dub may haw been used in Ceybn in former times. In the 
andent Tarail poem from which extracts were given at the 
end of Chapter IV, Ajriyanar is described as being ' girt with 
a ctirved dnb." 

The common Shield, Palisa, was of the Buckler form, a 
segment of a hollow sphere* ccrcuiar in Qiitiine, and having 
considerable convexitj\ and no bfjss. In all examples in 
the wihSra paintings it is shtnMii wnth only one looped handle 
in the middle* to enable it to be held by the left hand- This 
type is also carved in the reliefs at the Tanjore Temple, and 
at other South Indian temples (see Fig, No. 158). 

A veiy fine specimen in the possession of the late Mr. Phihp 
Tern pier of the Ceylon Civil Service* afterwards Administrator 
of St. Lucia, was made of one pif^ce of bark, ft had a large 
boss in the centre, with a hole in the middle, apparently 
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for fixing a spite, round which four smaJJ bell-metal disks 
were placed, making with it the onus of a cross; there was 
also a circle of round-headed studs near the border. The 
shield was nearly black in colour, and was decorated with 
figures of two soldiers in thin metal, fixed on its outer surface, 
on opposite sides oi the boss. Each held a buckler in the 
left hand and a Xastane in the right \ their sole dress was 
a doth from the to the knees, and a skull-cap. All 

the metal wnork consisted of bell~metal with a brassy 

appearance. This shield was about two feet in diameter, 
it had two Sexibk leather handles in the middle, fixed dose 
together, so as to be grasped by one hand According to 
the information supplied to me by villagers, many shields 
had a covering of tin i others probably had a covering of 
leather nailed on a light w'ouden or bark frame. 

In the Ridi W ihara [janels, the shields, of which only side 
views are given, may possibly be elongated ' and the con¬ 
cavity is of two peculiar types, one shield having on its 
outer side tivo straight lines converging to a point in the 
middle^ while the other (Fig. 170), which is shown in two 
jjanels, bulges out there into a rounded outline, which perhaps 
indicates a large high boss. As it w^uJd have been at l^t 
as easy for the carvers to represent the simple curve of the 
common buckler in all cas@ as to cut these peculiar forms» 
these reliefs apparently illustrate different shapes of shields 
from the usual one. 

In the rough carvmg on a stone dug up with others at the 
Giant's Tank* and evidently taken there in the twelfth 
century from some pre-existing stmcture, a shield of 
another kind is delineated, nearly resembling a form that was 
■once used in Europe* It has a straight horizontal top, and the 
sides are almost parallel, and make right angles with it in 
the middle part, ending in the lower part, which is rounded* 
in arcs of circles (Fig, 218]. A shield of this type is iHustrated 
by General Maisey in hisSufcrWaifd ib Plate XXXY 

No. jo¬ 
in his Third ProgTE&s Report Mr. Bell has figured another 
lorm which is cut in outline on a rock at Anuriidhapura. It 
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bears some slight resemblance to the carvings of shields^at 
Sanchij and is small and heart-shaped (Fig, 180)^ 

Na Helmets are dravrn ixk the wihSras ; but in an interesting 
rock carving at the side of the Isummmiiya Temple at Annra- 
dhapiira (Fig. 219) a seated warrior is represented in the round* 
wearing a helmet wbidi from its shape appears to be made 
of metal, A thick plume forms a crest on the top and hangs 
down the soldier's hack. The hoj^'s head appearingJout 



Fui. A HdiJt Carving at lanfnmyiiiy^ 


of the rock behind him shows that the person was a cnvalry 
soldier. 

The date of the carving is uncertain. The peculiar arch 
of the eyebrows is Uke that of the rock-cut sedent Buddha 
at Tantiri-malei* the bricks at which may belong to the first 
century after Christ, and the figure may be of the same age- 
The representation of the horse s head looking out of the 
rock is a feature characteristic of Phoenician sculpture, , On a 
slab dug up at Tissa cm wtuch a cow and calf were darved m 
relief, the bead of a bull was represented looking out of the 
stone above the cow's back : and with thb may be also com¬ 
pared a lion^s head similiriy carved in two reliefs at a budding 
between the Ruwanwaeh and Thuparama d^abas, and the 

N n 
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elephants' heads which project at the Anuradhapura dSgabas, 
The most ancient of these are works of the second century 
B.C., a date which proves the possibility of the early age of 
the carving of the soldier. Metallic armaur was used in 
India in the Vedic period and is severaJ times mentioned in 
the Rig Vedi It is not unlikely, therefore, that it was em¬ 
ployed in Ceylon m late pre-Christian nr early post-Christian 
times by those who could afford to purchase it. or to whom 
it was supplied by the soveieigiL The Helmet is mentioned 
in the Rig Veda (x. 105, 5). 

There are some weapons in the British Museum which I 
have not seen m Ceylon. One {Fig. 215) is a form of Bidcnt. 
having a wide crescent-shaped iron head with sharp points 
but CO cutting edge, fitted by a long socket on to the end of a 
shaft about seven feet in length, which is thicker towards 
the base than at the head. 

Another (Fig. ai6) has a narrow blade about sixteen inches 
long, fix^ at the side of a shaft or staff four feet six inches 
long, which passes through four projecting sockets or rings 
that are welded to the back of the blade at equal distances. 
The blade ends in two points which are turned back against 
the handle. It may have been copied from weapons used 
by the Portuguese soldiers. 

A third weapon (Fig. 184) ends in a sharp-pointed head 
below which is a transverse spike that forms a cross with it 
and the round socket into which the shaft, about six feet 
long, is fitted. Tbe shaft is decorated with coloured lac. 
A similar weapou was used in Europe in the Middle Ages, 
and was termed a Martean, according to M. Lacombe (Bouteli, 
Arms and Arminr). 

As I oo^d obtain no description of two ancient weapons 
that are said to have been employed in former times in Ceylon, 

T am unable to say if any of these arms are referred to under 
thdr tianies. One is the Boindi-jedla, which is perhaps con- 
Dccted with the Tamil word for a sword or saw vdl though 
^ implement caUed a Benduwala is described in Clough's 
Dictaonazy m a spear or priest's razor. By some persons 
Yshnu b said to be armed with a weapon of the former name. 
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which is shown in a rude drawing of him made on Talipat 
Leaf for me by a ' BaJi^tiyanna/or priest who officiates against 
planetary itifloences, as being of a meander shape with two 
catb» 

The other is the apparently a sort of Javehn; 

in Sanskrit the word means a javdin^ and in TamiL a javelin 
or dub| according to Winslow. It is stated that steel or 
iron filings were used in some w-ay in their manufactiue. 

The BiUhook is described among the artide:S inciuded 
in the next category. 

With the aid of references in Indian and Greek works to 
the soldiers employed in early India« w^e may form some 
idea of the armament and organisation of the military forces 
of Ancient Ceylon. The regular troops were probably very 
far from being an undisciplined body. Although the wooded 
nature of the country did not lend it^lf to the free use of 
either chariots or cavalry, there can be no doubt that the 
services of both were utilised to some extent. Elephants 
were also employed, and there were several classes of foot- 
soldiers. 

The chariots used in war were probably dnawm by tw'o 
horses, like those illustrated in the Stnchi carvings; three 
or four-horse chariots werep howeverp to be found Ut India, 
and may have been used by the richer classes tn Ceylon, 
though perhaps not in battle. Following the Indian fashionp 
some may have been decorated with leopard skins. Each 
chariot Carried a driver, and one or two ^ combatants who 
were armed with bow^s ^ and swords, and had bucklers^ All 
the occupants, and possibly to some extent the horses, were 
protected by mad’ or leather annour. We have no rcpre- 
sentation of the appearance of these cats of Ceylon ; according 
to the Greek description, those used in India had sitting 
accommcxlation for their occupants ^ but at Sinchi the persons 
shown in them are standing. lung Mahi-XSga of Tissa is 
described in the Dhatuvansa as presenting MahakSla, the 

^ Kig Vtdi, vi, 20, 9. Amcienl Imdim ut lirimlwd by Mfg9sfhrnt:s 
And Awrian, by McCrindle, pp. &), 9 ®- 

■ Tkr Jdiaha. No. 5^9 [TTaiiibitioti. VoL v, p, UJ)- 
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son of a wealthy man, with a car stiitable for four persons, 
Miara dtneku yedu rathayak. There must have been scats 
in such a carriage. 

The carving at the Isunimimiya temple prov^ condu- 
fiively that in early and possibly pre-Christian times an organ¬ 
ised force of cavalry was in existenoep the men having a showy 
helmet with long plumes which hung down the baci like 
those of the Greeks. Some abo may have worn the * shining 
armoiir/ or h3:^a5t-plate that was used in India. ^ Leather 
armour was provided for the horses,* and in ^ high 

hair plume was fixed on the head of eadi^ between the ears,* 
la the second or third century e.C* the men rodfi without 
saddles,* a skin rug bring perhaps? employed instead; one 
person at Amarivati is riding bare-back, however (Slab No. 
41}. In the second century a.d_ padded saddles were clearly 
represented at Amaravati, and probably would be used in 
Ccylom 

The horse was controlled by single reins held by the left 
hand, and fastened to a head-stall to which an iron bit itfas 
attachedp having in the time of Arrian short spikes fitted 
in a disk at each end outside the lipSp* but not so delineated 
at Sane hi or AmarSvatij or AnurSdhapura. The riders appa¬ 
rently carried bucklers, and were armed with a swrord and 
bovf I ® some may have been LancerSp as in India.* Part of 
this cavalry force doubtless constituted the Idng's body¬ 
guard. 

The Archers formed the chief branch of the regular foot- 
soldiers and the mainstay of the armv- In In dia their bodies 
Were protected by mail or leather armour^ and some at least 
earned a straight sword at their left sidep* enclosed in a leather 
scabhardp and slung by a scaif or belt which passed round the 
right shoulder.^ They also had shields, some of which, like 

* Th* Jdiaka, No. 3^3 [Vol. ii, p. 33:2}. 

* Tht No. ^3 (Vd], i p, 61). 

Amniivati caoan^. 

* McCrindJc, India , 311. 

^ ^ Jaiaka, No. 5*9 (Vol. v* p, 133}^ 

^ No. 523 (Vol. V, p, 67J. 

Amafivuti carvinga. 
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those in India, may have been narrow and elongated.^ The 
Sakya kings would be likely to give special attention to the 
archery, and Arrian's remarks on the efficiency ot the Indian 
bow-men may have been to some extent applicable to those 
of Ceylon, as we see by the account in the Mah^vansa of 
the prowess of Phussa-deva, the champion archer of Duttha- 
Gamini. Arrian said, ‘ there is nothing which can resist 
an Indian archer's shot—neither shield nor breast-plate, nor 
any stronger defence if such there be.'' 

In Ceylon this force probably consisted chiefly of Vaeddas. 
As they lived at Anuradhapura in such numbers that the 
early annalist made special rEference to their share in the 
residential arrangements of the dty. it is extremely likely 
that their services as archcre would be utilised by the early 
Sinhalese sovereigns in their military forces, just as at a later 
time Parakrama-B^u I employed them. The^* must have 
formed a great part of the army with which Panduka.bhaya 
gained the throne, or their chiefs would not have afterwards 
occupied the prominent position accorded to them by that 
monarch. Nalalu Vaeddan, ' Archer Vaeddas ' are mentioned 
in the fifteenth century'. 

Other foot-soldicis were Spear-mcn, some of whom also 
carried swords; a third branch of the i nfant ry consisted 
of those who were armed only with the Ketenj’a, or the Broad 
Axe ; ■ and a fourth was formed of men who carried a straight 
sword and a buckler or shield.* 

We may picture to ourselves regiments of each of these 
four of foot-men, each bearing Its distinctive banner, 

and possibly even trained to march in step in regnlar ranks, 
and perform evolutions, like the Egyptian, and Assyrian, 
and Greek infantry': they would be commanded by the young 
chiefs of the country. In later times, and perhaps early times 
also, the Sinhalese national flag bore the device of a standing 
lion with its near fore-leg raised »; that of Madura, according 

to temple artists, was a cock- 

> McCfiadle. AncUnt India, p. sat. KMi Wih^ pwida. 

* Itifli Wihara panels and Wdana Pamana relief. 

* I have Hcen a pbotograpb of a caived rtune at Buddha Gayl 
with a s tmit ar ])oa on it; I do Out know its age. 
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Arrian described the state of the regular soldiery in India 
as follows; and it is to be rentembered that the remarics 
refer to the very district from which the Gangetic settlers 
came to Ceylon; 'The fifth caste among the Indians consists 
of the warriora, who are second in point of numbers to the 
husbandmen, but lead a life of supreme freedom and enjoj'- 
meat. They have only military duties to perform. Others 
make their arms, and others supply them with horses, and 
they have others to attend on them in the camp, who take 
care of their horses, dean their arms, drive their elephants 
prepare their chariots, and act as their diarioteets. As long 
3 s they are required to fight they fight, and when peace retnna 
they abandon themselves to enjovment—the pay which they 
receive from the state being so liberal that they can with 
ease maintain themselves and others besides.' ^ 

The Elephants constituted a vaJuable portion of the Sinhalese 
army. They were carefully protected by leather armour,' 
^d earned two or three ■ combatants in addition to the driver. 
Th^ appear to haw been armed with the bow and the sword, 
and sometimes the javelin. They wore either mail or leather 
^our. There is no statement of the number of elephants 
employed for warlike purposes in Ceylon ; it must have been 
small compared with the immense herds of the Indian armies, 
m one of which, that of Magadha, Megasthenes reported that 



The animal were so numerous in Ceylon that in time of 
every chief w'ould be called upon to send some to the 
king for transport purposes, if not for actual fighting. The 
kmg himwU would certainly maintain a lartrp for™ 


oi ettciency. the untrained levies of viJJageis 
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who out by the local chieb in case ol war were 

doubtless a more or less undisciplined horde, armed with a 
miscellaneous collection of weapons, such as boil's* pilces, 
billhooks, wooden clubs, and stone^bow^ 

In the Maha Ummagga Jataku (No. 546) we have a vivid 
picture of some of the regrilar troops oi early times- Cu]ani* 
King of Mithila, is represented as bemg clothed in jewelled 
armour. He held an arrow in his hand as his symbol of 
authority (like the Vaeddas of Ceylon) while he made a spirited 
address to his army^ and issued bis orders from the back of 
his elephant for the capture of Ms enemy in the battle that 
w^ about to commence :— 

” Send the tusked elephants, mighty^ siicly years old. let 
them trample down the city which Vedeha has nobly built. 
Let the arrows fly this way and that way, sped by the bow. 
arrows like the teeth of calves^ sharp-pointed, pierdng the 
very bones* Let heroes come forth b aimour dad, with 
weapons fmely decorated, bold and heroic, ready to face an 
elephant* Spears bathed in oil, their points glittering like 
fire, stand gleaming like the constellation of a hundred stars. 
At the onset of such heroes, with mighty weapons, dad b 
mail and armour* who never run away, how shah VEdeha 
escape, even if he fly like a bird ? My thirty and nbe thou¬ 
sand warriors, aiJ picked men, whose like i never saw, all my 
mighty bost'‘ He inferred to the " golden trappings and 
blood-red girths * and the ” mailed heroes with banners w aving* 
sldUed in the use of sw^ord and shield, graspmg the hilt* 
accomplkhed soldiers/' 


THE ANCIENT TOOLS 

In addition to the Kandism Knife which has been described, 
other kbds were used for household wotM One of these of 
which an early example was obtained at Tissa, has a straight 
blade cut off diagonally at the end from the cutting ed^ to 
the back. This form was and still is employed for cutting up 
vegetables and fish, the stem bring fixed in a slopbg position 
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in a piece of board on which the person using the l yn i f e squats, 
so that the edge of the blade is upward. Another form also 
found at Tissa has a curved blade with a concave catting edge, 
I give an illustration (Fig. 182) of what appears to have been 
a difilerent kind of knife that was used in ancient times; it 
was cut in outline on the steps leading up the Alihintale hill, 
evidently by the masons who laid them, and it may thus 
belong to the first century a.d. 

TTie Billhook. Kaeita. has doubtless always been one of the 


most necessary tools of the inhabitants of Ceylon, and its 
antiquity is proved by its being the emblem of the earliest 
p fhe God of the Rock, The fact that it is not employed 
by the wildest Vaeddas is probably merely due to their not 
requiring such an article in their hunting life; the Vaeddas 
who lead a more settled existence always make 11^ of it for 
cutting down jungle. Without it or some similar tool it would 
have been quite impossible to reclaim land that was thickly 
overspread, like practically the whole of Ceylon, with a dense 
and often thorny undergrowth. 

For general use it has only one shape among the Kandians, 
with a concave cutting edge (Fig, 221), but in the mountainous 
tracts 4 form (Fig. 220) with a returned point not made else- 
where s found useful in thorny jungle and stony ground, as 
it enables the branches to be dragged out by it after being 
cut, while small shoots can be removed by an upward cut near 
their base, thus avoiding damage to the tool by striking stones. 
The emblem of the Cod of the Rock differs from the ordinary 
Billhook in common use, and approaches the shape of the 
sickle (see Frontispiece}, 

The BillhcKik is represented in wihara paintings among the 
carried by the demons in the Mara Contest, and it must 
thMcfore hs included as a warlike weapon, though probably 
not one With which the regular troops were armed. 

The Kandian Billhook has no socket; the stem is length- 
^ chisel point, and is driven into the split end 

of the handle, a broad hand of iron with a thicker ring below 

*he end of the shaft to prevent further 
putting. The handles vary in length frojn jg hjches to 6 



F[jg|L SlnhAlate Tools. 
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feet, the bttcr dimensioD prevailing where very thorny jungle 
is found, so ^ to permit the user to stand dear of the thorns 
while cutting. The short-handled tools have small blades for 
use with one hand only. 

The Sickle, Dde-Kactia, has two forms, a long-bladed one, 
nearly straight towards the point, for reaping paddy and 
cutting grass (Fig, 237) r Mtd a diminutive one of similar shape 
which is only used for cutting off the heads of millet and other 
grains grown in the temporary dealings called Hina, or by 
Tamik Ch^a. this reaping being invariably performed among 
the Kandiam by the women alone. It is evidt;nt that its use 
must date back to the earliest times, and it is mentioned at 
least twice in the Rig Veda (i, 58,4, andJt, 101,3). No example 
of pre-Christian date has been found in Ceylon : lint Mr, Bell 
obtained later ones at Siglriya, Anuradhapuni, and Polanna- 
ruwa, from w'hich the illustration U'as obtained bv ilr. F. Lewis 
for me. 

The Axe. Porawa. has been prorved by the experience of the 
Vaeddas to be the most indispensable of aU tools in Ccylmi. 
Though the Billhook is suitable for cutting down interlaced 
bushes even when large, it is quite useless for Idling any but 
the smallest trees. Nothing but the Axe could ever enable 
the first settlers to overcome the high forest that doubtless 
covered the whole country In pro-historic times, 

At the present day the Kandian Axe bns usuaDv only one 
shape as a tool. The blade is almost straight along the upper 
edge, risuLg slightly near the cutting edge, and commonly 
Curved downwards along the lower edge, so that at the end the 
blade is considerably wider than at the stem (see Fig. 223, of 
one dug up at Anuradhapura by Mr. Burrows). Of kind 
there is a large and a small form; both have a socket hole 
through the stem. Axes slightly varying horn this type were 

found m the excavations at Anuradhapura by Jlr. S. Borrows 
(Fig. 214}. 

I have been asBuned by a Kandian smith of one of the 
vxUagtt of themteiiorthatm its correct shape the blade of the 
true Kandian Axe should be quite straight on both the upper 
and lower edges, and a modem one of this form is illustjated 
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(Fig. 2xz). In this, the uppia* stands out from the shaft 
at n right angle, and the cutting edge has a slight convex 
curve. 

At Tissa, two examples of an earlier and different type were 
met with, in which the edges of the blade are nearly straight, 
but slightly narrower at the cuttirg end than in the middle. 
They bear a dose resemblance to a form of pohshed * Celt" of 
the Neohthic age. They are much greater and heavier than 
the largest axes now made in the island, one (Fig. 2*5) being 
inches Icmg, 3 inches broad at its rvidest part and three- 
quarters of an inch thick there, while the other is 21 inches 
wide. The cutting edge is straight, and they have no socket; 
the stem must have passed through the handle, w'hich would 
be prevented from splitting by being wTapped diagonally at it 
with cross strips of hide or bark cord, or possibly be fitted with 
two diagonal iron rings such as those used for fixing the 
primitive Kandian hammer to its handle. Such on axe is 
illustrated in General Maisey‘s work on Sanchi, Plate XIII. 
These large axes were made by welding together seveml 
thinner plates of iron or steel until the required thicknesiS was 
obtained. 

The Adze, Wdeya, has not been found among the imeient 
tools, I although it must have been known and used 

in Ceylon in pre-Christian times. The earliest type may have 
resembled the African tool, which is without a socket and is 
almost a straight axe turned sideways, vfith a cutting e^g^ 
wider than th*? stem. 

The Digging Hoe, Vdadla, commonly called by Europeans 
a ■ Mamoty,’ from the Tamil word Jtfan-if/fei. Earth-cutter, 
is also a tool of early date, but no example o( it was obtained 
at Tisaa. The only ancient ones that I have seen were found 
by Mr. S. Burrows at Anuradhapura; their age is uncertain, 
but probably they belong to some time earlier than the eleventh 
century A.i>- Through the kindness of my friend Mr. F. Lewis 
1 am able to give an illustration (Fig. 23S) of a tvpe which was 
discovered by Mr. Bell at S’^ya and Polannaruwa, Another 
found by him had a much longer stem and a rather narrow 
blade. According to my recollection, the AnurSdbapuru tool 
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was of an earlier type, the socket being formed by widening 
out the stem and turning over the two wings thus formed. It 
thus bore some resemblance to the early Egyptian 
tool It is possible that the earliest form used in Ceylon had 
no socket, but in its mode oi attachment to the handle resem¬ 
bled the African implement, the pointed stem of which passes 
through the shaft. The correct modem Sinhalese ^ 

shown in Fig. 239. 

T have met with no example of a Sinhalese Pickaxe, Yamda. 
It is certain that as it is constantly employed in Southern 
India, some form of this implement was made in the ^land at 
an early date for excavating hard soil. Those used by the 
Ot^ or South Indian Telugu excavators are thick and vei^’ 
heavy tools, with rectangular arms. 

A Mason's Pick-Hammer of uncertain age was found by 
Mr. S. Burrows in his excav'ations at AnurSdhapura (Fig,xaCi}. 
The modem form of the socket shows that this example is 
not a tool of extremely early date. Its use has been discon- 
tinned by the masons of modem times. 

Worn examples of the small Trowel, Henda (Spoon), used 
for pointing the joints in masonry have been found both at 
Tissa (Fig. 235) and Anurldhupura. They have a general 
resemblance to the tools now' used in Ceylon for the purpose, 
berng much narrower near the stem than European tools.. 

The Jumper, or Hand-dnll for boring holes in rock, with a 
cutting edge slightly wider than the stem, h a tool of pre-Chris¬ 
tian times, and a weU-used example of it (Fig. 232) was found 
at Tissa, writh a stem i'2o inches thick. This implement was 
employed for cutting the earhest tv'pe of wedge-boles, which 
have a cross section in the form of a pointed ellipse, and a 
rounded bottom. 1 have not succeeded in fixing the period 
when they wrere abandoned in favour of rectangular holes 
it was during very early post-Christian 

The Mason s Chisel, Gal^Kaittiaa, as well as the pciinted 
Punch, must be equally old, and a short and worn specimen 
of the lattCT tool was obtained at Tissa (Fig. 233), as well as 
a chisel (Fig. -34)- In addition to their use in actual stone 
Cutting these tools were employed in making the rectangular 
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wedge-holes th^t were adopted in place o! the early ellipticaJ 
ones* 

The Carpenter's must have been 

used at a very early date, possibly even before the niason^s 
tools wwe introduced into the island, Exampbss of it found 
at Tlssa {Figs, 228 and 239) were flat and thin, and i-vere evi¬ 
dently employed ivithout handles. At a later date the form 
slightly changed^ and the chisels, though still without himdles, 
were much thickened and had square heads for receiving the 
blows of the mallet. The cross section of their upper part is 
a square with rounded angles^ changing into a flu! form as the 
cutting edge is approached. The illustrations (Figs, 230 and 
231) show two in my possession of the type still occasionally 
found in remote villages of the interiorH 

Smith’s Chisels {Yuka^^Katuwa) lor cutting iron or other 
meUls were also met with at Tissa, They were of a squ^ 
section excepting nt the cutting edge. 

No ancient example ol a Saw, Kiyaia, has been discovered 
yet, so far as 1 aw'are, although it is a tool of very early 
date. A saw for cuttiug ivory is mentioned in the Jstaka 
story No* 34S {Vol, vi, p. 129). Tbc ordinary tool now used 
by carpenters is a Frame-Saw lesembling a frut-saw, the 
cutting part bang made from a narrow strip of thin steel. 
When in use it is held hy the upright end nearest the workman. 
Primitive saws were of course of a much simpler shape, and 
some of them probably resembled a form which is still, I 
believe, sornetimes used, of a curved leal shape with the teeth 
on the' concave edge- No trace ol the employ-ment of any 
kind of for cutting stone has been observed by me. 

No early specimen of a Snuth*^s HammcT# was dis^ 

covert at Tissa. but one (F^g. 227] that ! obtained in a village 
m the North-western Province is evideDtly of the primitive 
form, and is a very interesting relic of the artificeTs of old. 
It has a peculiar shape, with a thick elongated bead which 
tapere at the stem nearly to a pwiint. The sectron of the head 
is square with the angles bevelled off, so that at the end it 
becomes nearly a circle. There is no socket' ih^ naitow 
stem is passed through a hole bored in the handle^ which is 
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prevented from splitting by two flat wrought-iron ritigs that 
are shaped to fit dose on the handle, and are crossed over 
diagonally from opposite siiks of the stem, as shown in the 
illustration. This way of fixing the handle copies the method 
of attaching the wckeiJe^ ^ Celt ‘ to Its shaft. A tool of the 
same shape would doubtless be used as a Sledge-hammer by 
the early stonecutters, for breaking large stones. Mr. F, 
Lewis has kindly sent me a sketch of a hammer head of a 
shape still in mie, found by Mx* Beil in his excavations at 
Palannaniwa (Fig. 236)* 

From the Fire Drill, by means ol which fire obtained 
from two pieces of wood, and w'hicli may date from Keolithic 
times, were developed the other forms of drills for boring holes 
through wood, stone and metals. 

The common Bow^-drill^ Dnnu-Buruma, is the sfinpl^t tool 
of this tjT>e, being merely the Fire-drill fitted with a steel 
point or bit/ It is worked by a bow with a slack string 
which is turned once round the shaft of the drill. Usually 
there is a small bobbin'Shaped drum fixed on the shaft, round 
which the bow-string runs, the necessary downward pressure 
being applied to the end of the shaft by the left hand, with 
some protecting material such as a half coconut shell inters 
vening between the pdm and the shaft. 

The Fixed Drill, AhBmuma Hand Drillis worked by 
two cords pulled by the right and left hand alternately, one 
bemg wound on the axle ot drum as the other is unwound. 
In this form it is used by srmiths for d rilling holes in iron. 

The Pump Dull, is also probably an early tool, 

though no very ancient example of it been discovered^ 
An important desideratam to make it effective fa a substantial 
weight attached to the shaft of the biL The tUustration 
(Figs, 240 and 24shows one in my possession, with an admir¬ 
ably cut stone weight of 3I- lbs,„ which was prepared for this 
purjxjse apparently many centuries ago. It was obtained in 
a vilLage of the Korth-westem Province, With such a load 
fixed on the shaft the drill becomes a most effective tool. The 
cord fa a narrow strip of deer-skm or goat-^kin, pacing through 
a hole at the top of the driU shaft* and knotted through others 
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bored near tbe ends of the transverse bar. The bar is held 
at each end, and works the drill as it ts lowered rapidly. V\"hen 
the tuming of the drill has all but unwound the cords, the 
pressure on the cm^bar is suddenly relaxed^ and the men 
mentum then carries on the movement, and re-winds the cords 
EH the opposite direction, ready for another quick lowering of 
the bar« The length of the cord h just sufficient to allow the 
cross-bar to reach the weight when lowered* 

From the accurate shapes of the crystal and other relic- 
receptacles w^hich have been described m a former chapter. 



FuiS- 740+ J4E. The Pamp DrUL 


it cannot be doubted that the ancient Sinhalese were well 
anquainted in the third century B.c* with the use of a FUed 
Drill and also of some fonn of Lathe, There are raferenceg 
at the middle of the second century B.c. to pearls and gems 
which were hung in festoons, for drilling which the former 
tool would be indfepensable, A large Lathe must also have 
been employed in pre-Christian dmes, for cutting the larger 
relic-cases of gnei^ and limestone which were found at the 
early dSgabas at Anurddbapura. 

The Bellows, Mayitui-fiama, employed in early times would 
be of the kind still used by* some of the village smiths, it being 
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impossibk to mak€ one of a simpler form* It is constructed 
out of two skins* which at the present day are those of goats, 
but originally would he small deer-skins. to the neck of each 
of which a tube is attached^ the other ends of both tubes passing 
on the ground into a single much thicker and shorter tube of 
hardened clay which leads the air into the back of the furnace 
of the foige. A thin piece of wattle-and-daub walling inter¬ 
venes in order to shield the beUow^-man from the heat. At 
the upper and lower lips of the mouth at the outer end of each 
skin a strip of smooth wood is attached, having a length nearlv 
equal to the ^vidth of the rnouih. The person who works the 
bellows squats or sits down at the end of it or between the 
skins^ and hy means of a loop on each up|>er strip of wood, 
through which his band is half passed, raises and then doses 
the mouths of the skms with his right and left hands alternately^ 
pressing down on each skin after closing it so as to force through 
its pipe the air which it contains. In tbjq simple manner an 
intermittent current of air is sent into the fire^ the effidency 
of the bellows of course depending on the rapidity with wrhich 
the bellows-man w'orks. 

The use of this primitive form of bellows is widespread; 
it was employed in Ancient Egj'pt, and h found in India and 
Africa at the present day* In West Africa the bellows-man 
sits on a log, and opens and shuts the mouths of the skins 
with his feet, the toes being passed through the loops for the 
piupose, I have often utilised the skin-bellows on small 
works in the jungle when an additional forge was needed for 
a short time for repairing miners* or masons' tools^ and I found 
it fairly efiectTV’^c for heating such small piec^ of steel; but 
it is not of much utility for any welding purposes^ 

The early smithy experienced the same difficultj’'; to make 
the Lineker lands of tools they built up the shape by wielding 
thinner plates together, but they were not able to do it so 
thoroughly as to render the function lines indistinguishable* 
The tlucker kinds of chisels w'ere made by wrapping a piece 
of flat iron round a central rod or core, and welding all together^ 

Captain Robert Knox described a different form of bellows 
w-faich was employed down to about the middle of last century 
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for smelting furnaces. This consisted of two upright hollow 
wooden cylinders fixed in the grornid, across the top of each 
of which a piece of deer-skin was fastened^ having a hole in it 
of the diameter of a man's finger. Two strings attached to 
each skin near thk central hole were tied to two bent sprigs 
of elastic wood fixed In the ground near each cylinder, 

Knox describes the action as follows i—* The man that blows 
stands with his feet, one on each pot, covering each hole with 
the soles of his feet. And as he treads on one pot, and presaeth 
the skin down, he takes hts foot off the other, w'hidi presefitly 
by the help of the Spring riseth ; and the domg so alternate^ 
conveys a great quantity of wind through the Pipes into iLho 
Fnmace. For there are also two Pipes made of hollow md 
[bamboo] let m to the sides of the Pots, that are to coadnrt 
the wind, like the nose of a BcJlowSp into the Finnace, 

' For the ease of the Blower* there is a strap* that is fastned 
to two posts, and comes round behind him, on which he Leans 
his back; and he has a stick laid cross-ways before him cm 
which he lays both his hands^ and so he blows lAith greater 
easc.^ * 

Early in last century Dr. Davy saw the common form of 
skin bellows, made from two bullock's skins, employed at soch 
iurnaces in the Nuwara Eliya district- Iron smelting has now 
ceased in Ceylon. I may note that the iron from the furnaces 
is termed either Y&ksdft or FtfSoro, and the scoriae or clmkeis 
are Yaka4^ bora. 


OTHER IMPLEMENTS 

From its simple form it may be assumed that the Ploughp 
Nagtila^ has been used in Ceylon from the time of the Gan- 
getic settlers, and possibly from the earlier period wEien 
the NSgas came to the island, without any change of shape. 
Ploughs were used in India in Vedic times^ Buflaloes, w hich 

1 Jm fl/ Islamd C*ylim, i&St, p. 07- 
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were most proba^bly brought over for ploughing or for tramplmg 
the soil into mud after the method still pmetised in the east 
and south of the island, and everywhere in newly-reclaimed 
land full of roots, are stated in the manusciipt * PradhSna 
NuwarawaJ" to have been first introduced into Ceylon in the 
reign of De\^anam-piya Tissa. that is, soon after the middle 
of the third eentui^'^ ox,' but the plough woukl be knov^n in 
the island before that date. 

The only early example of the plough which T have seen 
was a piece of wood evidently cut for one, that was found in 
the sand of on ancient streani, in a puddle trench^ under the 
embankment of the Batalagoda tank. There had been a 
breach at the site in former times* and the plough may have 
been washed down by the stream at a much later date than 
the construction of the reseiv^oir. It had the shape of the 
modem implement^ but was larger than those now used. 

Tlie plough share is a thin plate of iron fixed on the sloping 
end of the plough ; its outline is a high arch, a vertical semi- 
elhpse, resting on nearly upright w^alls and ha\dng a flat base. 
It has httie or no cutting action, ite chief function being the 
protection of the end of the plough i hence, possibly* its 
employment as aji amulet in oncient times. The plough does 
not cut its way, but is simply pulled through the ground, tear- 
ing up clods of turf, which find their way to one side or the 
nther. The plougher raises or depresses the handle, which 
he holds by one hand only, $0 as to keep the base of tbp share 
about three inches below' the surface. 

The Potters \Mieel is of equally early occurrence in Ceykm, 
and numerotia fragmente of wheel-made pottery wwe found 
in the lowest part of the early stratum at Tissa. It is biikmced 
on a smooth boss tut on the top of a block of hard stone fixed 
firmly in the ground. 

The origin of the Cotton Spinning WTieel. Kapu Katitta 
'iianira, and Cotton Gin, Kapu Kapana Yanira, is doubtless 
much more r^ent; there is nothing to show' the dale of their 
introduction into Ceybn. Early spinning would be done by 
hand like that of the Kinnaras at the present day, by means 
of a whorl fitted on a w'cwiden pin, which at a later date was 
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replaced by an iron one. Perforated whorls of earthenware, 
with a broad groove round the middle, were found in the lowest 
stratum at Tissa, The disk-like seeds of a large creeper are 
now used bj* the Kinnaras as weights for their spindles, which 
are sometunes made from the ribs of the side leavics of coconut 
fronds, and are 12 inches long. 

The use of the Spinning \Miee] seems to have been practically 
abandoned during the first half of last century, after cotton 
vam and cottun goods of foreign manufacture became obtain¬ 
able at a cheap rate; but a few persons in the interior still 



employ it. Its shape (Figs. 2+2 and 243) was like that of the 
rough home-made tvpe of -wheel constmeted iti some Inrlian 
villages, having three flat boards, zj inches wide, with two holes 
near each extremity, as spokes at each end of the axle, which 
w^as made of great thickness so as to support them firinly. 
A continuous cord wrapped with calico to prevent the slipping 
of the dri-ving cord, was carried across from each hole to the 
nearest one of the next spoke at the other end of the axle, thus 
foiming a flexible skeleton drum. The spokes at one end of it 
Were opposite the spaces at the other end. A Spindle, Idda, 
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on to which the cotton was fed by hand, was held in two bird- 
mouth nests fixed in an upright in front of the drum. 

At the banning, the operator, who was always a womaii, 
commenced by drawing out from a heap of cleaned cotton a 
band of sufficient thickness which she twisted by rolling it on 
her thigh until it became as thick as the finger. From this a 
thread was drawn out. and after being twisted in the same 
manner on the thigh was wound on the spool or spindle while 
additional thread was being drawn out aud twisted. To wind 
it on the spool the latter was placed in the bird-mouth rests, 
and a cord was passed round the drum and back round a red 
fixed on the lower hall of the spindle. When the loose handle 


at one end of the a 3 de 
was turned the friction 
of the cord on the 
covered strings of the 
skeleton drum cammed 
the spindJe to revolve^ 
Winding the yum on 
its upper haJf^ and 
stretching it to nearly 
equal thicicncsa. After 
ns much yarn ins it 
would hold had been 
thixs passed on to the 



Fie. 244^ The Cottun Gin. 


spmme, It was removed, and the yam was wound off it in 
from the fork of the hand round the back of the 
Upper arm near the elb<iw. From the hanks it was again 
wound round ^ short sticks fixed in the ground thirty feet 
^ after which it was reacty^ for the weaver. 

The Cotton Gin (Fig. 244). which must be of much later 
tote, consisted of two horizontal wooden roUeis {Kambaratiga) 
placed one above the other between two uprights {Kakuli that 
were fixed m a stand or board. Both rnllm hart • 
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roUer cansed both to revolve in opposite directions. The 
space between the rollers was adjusted by means of a plug of 
ivood inserted under the lower one. 

While the handle was turned by the left hand (the operator 
sitting on the long rest which projects at a right angle), the 
cotton was fed by the right hand between the plain parts of 
the rollers, which drew it off the seeds; bat the action as 1 
have seen it performed was extremely slow. In rariy times 
of course the cotton cleaning was done by hand. 

I have no notes of the Kandian Weaving Frames, . 4 f«n«». 
They were large rectangular frames, some being 20 feet long 
and 4 feet 6 inches wide, fixed horirontally near the ground. 
The Shuttle, Nodflira, made of Tamarind wood, iij inches long 
inches wide and 1 inch deep, was of the European tj'pe, 
which is also used in West Africa, where the frame is nine 
mches wide, and b hung from a branch of a tree. 

Although some cloth weaving was done by Potteis, the 
principal weavers who worked for hire were men of the Berawa 
caste, the present tom-tom beaters, to whom the people of 
better castes were accustomed to hand their yam lor the 
purpose. Coloured cloth of various interlacing patterns, as 
well as white cloth, w«^ made in the villages by these people. 

Indian weavers formerly settled on the west coast at Chilaw 
and elsewhere, but I am not aware that cotton cloth is now 
manufactured in the villages of the interior, although many 
people understand the work. It is still made at Batticaloa 
to a very small extent. 

For Mat-weaving a long frame is used by the men of the 
Kinnara caste only, and the work performed by them is slow 
and laborious- No shuttle is used for it, but each strand, con¬ 
sisting of three or four fine strips^ of grass or fibre, is drawn to¬ 
wards the operator across the Niyanda strings of the warp at 
the end of a long thin flat stick, which is pointed at the end and 
has a hole there through which the grass is threaded after the 
stick has been pushed through the warp. The stick is then 
used for pressing it tight against the previous strand. This 
may be a idic of the original method of cloth weaving- A 
clue to the dtstrict from which these people came may perhaps 
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be found by ascertaining what races employ this mode of mat 
weaving in India. 

The Kinnaras make two Jdnds of mats in their frames. One 
is a veiy durable and flexible mat composed entirely of Niyanda 
fibre, and is called Hak^Kal 4 i ; it is from two feet to two feet 
three inches wide, and is alwaj’s ornamented by lines or patterns 
in dyed thread of red. yellow, and black colours. The other, 
called Kalal, is made of aquatic grass on a warp of iS’iyanda 
fibre. The women usually take no part in the weaving, but 
assist in collecting the materials and preparing them for the 
work. A few, however, are able to weave. 

Smlmlese of other castes never weave these two kinds of 
mats, although all, including even the highest castes, are 
accustomed to make and sell other mats which are plaited on 
the ground without a frame, and are termed Patduta. 

For the mats made on the ground three kinds of aquatic 
grasses are employed. These are called {^Cypems 

dehtscens) or G^i^taduii the best, with a soft round dark 
green stem, ^d a long grass-Jike flower spike; T£iMriya 
{Ci^ubnna osiaiica), somewliat like the last, but much less 
durable, and Tttn-ktriya, with a tall coarse broad triangular 
stem, and a short head of flowers. These are all cut into regular 
sties, usually about two and a half feet in length, spread out 
in^ the sun on the ground near the houses, and thoroughly 
dried. Narrow strips of the leaves of DHnukdiya {Pandanui 
!o€tidws), Indi {Phtenix leylanica, the WHd Date), and Palmira 
and Talipat Palms are also used. Mats of all but the last 
mata-ia] are termed Paedura ; Kandian mats made of wider 
strips of Talipat leaves are ra il e d Magal, and are much larger 
than the others, and only used for covering floors and lining 
the walk of temporary buildings. 

In making all these Kandian mats the W'omen alone under' 
ta e whole labour, which is peiftirmod in the verandas of 
them ^0^ The weaver commences the work at the near 
nght-l^d coma, and holds the strands down with the feet, 
squatting ckse to the ground. Patterns, each having a dis- 
‘^6en plaited in such mats, with strands 
yed red, yeUow, and black. Many of them are survivals of 
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very early designs, each family preserving and handing down 
to the next generation its own special set of designs, which 
the young girls learn by long practice under their mothers* 
tuition. 

The water-tight plaited flat-bottomed baskets prepared m 
the J aff na district from wide strips of Falmiia leaf are well 
known to all those who have seen Jaflnese carters feeding their 
bulls out of them with liquid 'poonac,' the refuse coconut 
after the oil has been extracted 1 am not aware that Sinhalese 
make any baskets that wUl hold water. 


r 
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THE ANCIENT GAMES 

T he games played by a people are usually either almost 
ignored by travellers and foreign residents alike, or are 
dismissed with a far too meagre description. Yet it must be 
evident that any account of a race which omits to notice its 
amusements cannot be considered a complete or satisfactory 
one. AATiat should we think of a relation of the customs and 
habits and characteristics of the residents of Britain which 
contained hardly any reference to such games as cricket p foot' 
ball, gotfp and tenniSp or even billiards, bridge, and chess? 
Such a work would enable no one who was unacquainted with 
us to form an accurate opinion regarding an important part of 
out national traits. And although in the case of the Eastern 
races and those of inferior civilisation the games of their 
countries occupy a much less commandmg position than with 
us, a knowledge of these amusements is absolutely necessary 
for forming a satisfactory estimate of the national clmmcteiistics. 

It is often stated that the Western mind cannot comprehend 
the thoughts of the East. How can it be otherwise when not 
one European out of a hundred living in the East has more 
than the vaguest notion of the umversni beHef regarding the 
effect of magic and spells and the far-reaching powers of evil 
spirits, or the folk-lore and folk-storie&p the prejudices, and the 
amusements of the people attiong w'hom he dwells ? W ithout 
a more or thorough knowledge of the details of these sub¬ 
jects it is impossible for any real acquaintance with the inner 
mind of a people to be attained. However humanely a country 
may be govemedp however impartially justice may be admin¬ 
istered, however honestly the inhabitants may be treated in 
all their dealings with the ruling race, the certainty will always 
remain that without this knowledge we must continue to 
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be strangers, that wc must faH to comprehend thdr inmost 
thoughts and reaJ ]ife,:ind that in consequence there can never 
be any truly sympathetic appreciation of their ideas* 

In the present chapter I have endeavoared to present a 
description of the ordinary games of the villagers of Ceylon, 
as a first step towards the construction of a bridge across the 
chasm that now intervenes on the way towards an under¬ 
standing of the actual feelings and opinions of the people. It 
wm be found to contain also particulars of most of the village 
mdoor ^es of skill of India. Arabia, and Africa, with some 
01 which thci 5 € of Ceylon are closely allied. 

Although the majority of the tj-pes of the.se games are of 
great antiqm^, it has been feasible in only a few instances to 
furnish any infcjrmation regarding their actual age, and this 
sometimes only in the form of a statement of their presence in 
the island at some early and more or less uncertain date* Per¬ 
haps some future investigator may discover further evidence 

of the times of their origin and of the cmmtriea in which they 
were invented. 


There can be no doubt that some of the simpler games played 
m Ceylon date from immemorial ages, but the earliest 
trace of any games goes back only to the second or third century* 
S.C. In describing the games I shall proceed from the simpler 
ones to those which are more complex, this being probably 
an arrangement that coincides, in some measure, with 
the order in which they were originated They may be divided 

Outdoor Games ; 

and (j) Religious Games. 


the indoor games 

OttE ^luATri, * Odd or Even/ 

JS. Ttt IS.,"”" 

_t i L ^ As it postulates an acquaintance with 

msrng the difference between odd ones and eve/ones, this 
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be doubted. But tbet^ is distinct evidonct m the carvings on 
pieces of reindeer horn the Paineohthic inhabitants of 
Europe possessed this knowledge in the ' Madeleine' perioci 

It is especially played by village girls and women in the 
interior of Ceylon at the time when they coUeet the fallen 
almond-like seeds of the Mi-tree (Sassiit hngifi>lm)t from 
which oil is expressed for many household purpose. 

One of the players takes in her hand an uncmain quantity 
of the ^eds and requests another to whether the number 
is odd or even. The seeds are not counted, hut tikken out of 
the hand by pairs. Often there is a small wager in seeds over 
the result, ^metimes amounting to the number of seeds in 
the hand ; and occasionaEy an unlucky individual loses a 
day's collection of seeds in this manner. 

This was a common game among the Greeks and Romans, 
the latter people reversing the name by which it is now known, 
and calling it Par—impar. " Even—uneven/ It was also 
played by the ancient Egyptians, and is illustrated in the 
paintings on the walls of their tombs. 

Aejubaklt^ Keuya. 

This game b played by tw s> or more girk. Each requires 
five or more small stones for it. all of course having the same 
number, Auv player begins by taking all the stones between 
her palms, in her doubled hands, and gradually dropping them 
on the floor by rubbing her palms together. The expression 
for this action, amhafanawd, has given the name to the game. 

With a twig or her forefinger she then draws a short trans¬ 
verse line between any two stones, and proceeds to make one 
of them strike the other by propelling it along the ground from 
the nail of the fore-finger* as the end of the bent and doubled- 
back finger springs from the side of the thumb. This wins 
both the stones providtd no other is touched by them. The 
play is repeated with each pair until all are won, or another 
stone is struck, or a miss occurs^ In cither of the latter cases 
the player stops, and another tiikes up all the stones that have 
not been won* and repeats the performance. The play goes 
round the party in this manner until all the stones have been 
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woti. If there he an odd one at the last the person who is play¬ 
ing puti do^Tl one of the ?iton€3 previously won by her, and 
plays as before* After ail have been won, those 'who have 
failed to get hade their original nurober of stones are beaten 
in fun hy those who have more thnn that number. 

Gal Keuya, ^ The Stone Game/ 

This is known as Indi Kdiya, ' the Date Ganie>^ in Colombo, 
a name that mdicatesits bransmbsion to Ceylon from a coimtry 
in which dates grow. In Southern India the Tamils term it 
Puliyan Koiid, ^ the Tamarind Stones ' Game. In Bengal it 
is called Dhappd, and its Japanese name is Otidanui, * Hand¬ 
ball/ It is played in Egypt, where the Arabic name for it is 
Hd p but 1 was informed that it is unknown in Senegambia. 
It was a favourite game in Rome and Greece, w'here it was 
played with five stones, and was called Pent^itihos. In its 
simpliiest original Iorm this is probably one of th^ earliest games 
invented. Possibly it is the only game of this ty^ w^hicb is 
tODunon to Europe and the Far East. 

in Ceylon, Gal Keliya is almost alw'ay^ played only by 
girls : it requires two or more players* who may be any number 
up to about ten. Each player provides herself with not less 
than five small stones, nor more than eight, the smaller ntunber 
being usually chosen; all the players must have the same 
number^ The players are all seated or kneelii^ on the 
ground. 

At the be ginn i ng a player tosses up all her stones and catches 
them on the back of her hand and fingers held out horizontally 
to receive them. She then tosses them up again as they he 
on her hand and catches them in her palm. If she fail in either 
of these acts and allow a stone to fall, the play passes to the 
next person according to the hand used by the first one, that 
b, if she used her left band the turn would go round to the left * 
if her right hand it would pass round to the right- Thb next 
player in her turn tosses up and etches all her stones i and in 
case of her failure the following one repeats thp performance 
until one player has iiraught all her stones both wu the back of 
the hand and in the paJsn* Thbis a prelitninarv test, a sort of 
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entrance csauiination, Twhich in the case of each player pre* 
cedes the regular play, and all who fail in it receive punish- 
njent at the end of the game. 

The real game is now commenced. The first one who sqc- 
ciieded in catching all the stones takes in her hand the stones 
of all the players, tosses the whole up, and as in the first play, 
catches as many as possible on the back of her hand and fingers- 
These she tosses up again and catches on her palm. There are 
so many that in all cases some fall on the ground. The number 
caught must be three or more ; if it be less her turn is ended 
and the next player begins in the same way. 

When the number is not under three the stones thus caught 
are to^ed up together and allowed to fall on the palm, one of 
the stones which fell on the ground being picked up by the 
same hand while they are in the air. If this be done success- 
fully Atfithout allowing a stone to drop, the player puts one 
stoD^ a^de as won. 

Then ah the other stones but one are placed on the ground 
mdiscrirnmately near the player, who tww tossra up the surplus 
one and catches it in her palm, pktdng up. while it is m the 
air, one of those on the ground, with the same hand. One of 
the two is laid aside on the ground, and the procedure is 
repeated time alter time, ontU ah on the ground have been 
picked up. or a miss has been made, allowing one to fall down. 
If all be caught tlie player puts aside a second stone as won. 
If a miss be made the play passes to the next person ; other¬ 
wise the first player continues to repeat the process wath the 
remaining stones, each time putting aside one as gamed, after 
aU have been picked up successfuUy. A very skilful player 
may thus win all the stones before a second person has an 
opportunity of playing ; I have seen this dune. 

'WTien the number of stones becomes reduced to five, of whn±. 
four are on the ground and one in the player's band, the player 
must pick up two at un« whUe the other is in the air. and 
repeat this feat with the last two. On this being done, a stone 
b put aside each time as won. In case of failure the next p\ax^ 
endeavours to do it, and the play passes round until some one 
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Alter two of the lost five stones hove been won in this 
moiuier, one of the remaining three stones is pineed on the up¬ 
turned palm, at the end of the doubied-back hngers ; one near 
the elbow, at the end of the fore-aim; and the third half¬ 
way between them. The other players then decide which of 
these is to be caught when all are tossed up together by a 
sharp upward and forw-ard jerk of the arm. If the play^ can 
catch it, first on the hack of her fingers and then in her palm, 
she lays it aside as won. She now t osses up the remaming two 
from the end positions. If she catch both at once bi her 
palm^—not on the back of the fingers this time—she wins one 
of them. The last stone, which is called Pfdissa, is then tossed 
up, and caught. VtTule it is in the air the piaver must touch 
with the tip of her middle finger, the ground, her chest, and the 
tip of her tongue. If this be repeated successfully six times 
consecutively the stone is won and the play'er escapes all 
punishment even if she bad won no other stone. 

When a stone which ought to be caught falls to the ground 
for any reason whatever it is amiss, and the play passes to the 
next peison. 

At the end of the game, the winners, that is, those who have 
won the origtnai niiml)er of stones or more, punish the others, 
^h the exception of the winner of the PedissS. Each loser 
in turn must hold the hands over a stone which is placed on 
the ground, «ith the palms joined and fingers pointing down¬ 
ward, nibbuig the palms together, while a winner who sits in 
front of her endeavotns by a sharp blow with the flat of one 
hand or the other to strike the hands of the laser, the loser 
withdrawing her hands sharply so as to make the striker miss 
them. This punishment is inflicted for each stone short, and 
is continued until the striker missus the hands. It goes all 
round the circle, all the winners punishing all the iosei^. 

The game railed ' Checks' or ‘ Five-Jacks,' w hich is played 
in England by gitb, is simpler than this Eastern one. and is 
played differently in the northern counties and in the Midlands. 

In the north it is played on a stone pavement. The players 
have flat counter called * Checks,’ usuallv four in number, 
and not exceeding eight for each player, Tbej^ am scattered 
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on the pavement in front of a kneeling pbyer. A atnalJ 
marble ball is then tossed in the air by the player, and after it 
has fallen and while it is in the air on the rebound, she picks 
np one of the checks and with it in her hand catches the ball 
before it falls to the ground again. After each check has been 
taken np in turn singly in this manner, the pbyer proceeds 
to pick them up in the same way, first in pairs, then in threes, 
lours, and so on. until at last alt are picked up at one rapid 
grab before the stone falls after its rebound. There is no 
penalty for failure ; the pby merely passes to the next player, 
In the Midland counties five stones called ' Jacks ' arc used. 
Five different rounds are played with them, at the beginning 
of each of which all the stones are placed on the ground near 
each other. The player kneels beside them. 

First round. A stone is tossed up and while it is in the air 
another is picked up and the falling stone is caught in the same 
hand. One of them is put aside, and the proceeding b repeated 
tmtil all are taken in thb way, Next, two stones are picked 
up before the f tHmg stone b caught, and this b repeated wdth 
the other two. After this, one stone b picked up in the same 
way, and then three stones. Lastly, all four are picked up at 
once while the stone which is tossed up b in the air ; thb must 
of course be caught in the same hand, 

Seiond round, A stone b tossed up, one stone b picked up 
af)H the tailin g Stone b caught in the same band as before. 
Then one of these two b tossed up, and w'hile it b in the air 
the other is placed on the ground and a third stone b picked 
up before the falling stone b caught. The procedure b then 
repeated until four have been placed on the ground. Finally 
the stone remaining in the hand is tossed up and off four un 
the ground are picked up together before the other b caught. 

Third round. Tbb begins in the same way as the others, 
and is like the first round, with the exception that the stones 
when picked up are retained in the hand. 

Fourth round. After picking up the first stone as before and 
catching the tossed up stone, the two are tossed up together, 
Wliiln thev are in the air another b picked up and the falling 
two are caught in the same hand. All thjjee are now tossed 
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up and a fourth one picked up in the same way. The four 
a« then tossed up and caught, the fifth stone being picked 
up while they are in the air. 

FifOt round. One stone is placed on the back of the out¬ 
stretched hand. It is then tossed up and another is picked 
up before it is caught in the palm. While this is held in the 
palm, the other is tossed up from the back of the hand and a 
third one picked up, the falling stone being caught in the same 
palm. This is repeated with the other ston^, those previously 
picked up being retained in the hand. 

A variant is played by tossing up a marble each time instead 
of one of the stones, and catching it after its rebound from 
the stone pavement. This use of the marble resembles the 
northern practice, but of course cannot have been the onginal 
mode of playing* the game. 

I did not learn the Arab or Indian game. 

PoL-KURt-i Kzuya, ' The Coconut-pins Game.' 

This is the game called Spehcana in England, into whidi 
countrv' it was imported from Holland, according to Skeat s 
Etymological Dictionary. The Dutch may have learnt it in 
India, where it is well Imowu, The thin splinters or ' spells' 
of hrory or bone with which it is sometimes played are 
carved in the form of various Eastern weapons—swords, box®, 
arrows, spears, as well as saws, trumpets, and some ancient 
military standards. These are dropped on a table in a promisr 
cuous heap, crossing each other as much as possible, and are 
removed one by one by means of a small ivory hook, the aim 
of each player being to take out as many as possible without 
the slightest movement of the others, which disqualifies the 
playo* for that turn. 

The Sinhalese game is played in exactly the same manner. 
As the name implies, short lengths of the rib of the side leaf of 
the coconut, bj or 7 inches long, t hinn ed down and well 
smoothed, are used instead of splinters of bone or ivory. Their 
number varies. One set made for me numbers about lao, 
but 1 was informed that a full set should number Z40 or 300, 
although so many arc not often employed. On every tenth 
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stick notches are cut on one edge according to the mimber ol 
tens, one at the tenth stick, two at the twentieth, and so on. 
For drawing out the sticks a small hoctk is cut at the end o£ 
one oi them, or the end is bent sharply round for the purpose. 

The turn to draw out the stkks passes round the players 
coDSOcntively to the right, each one stopping when some 
movement is observed among the other atkks- WTien a stick 
is onec touched by the book, even by' aeddent. the player must 
draw out that one, or attempt to do it. 

The game ends when aU the sticks have been drawn out; 
and the winner is the player w ho can count the highest score. 
Ta this, one is counted for each notch on the sti^ drawn out 
by the player, as well for each unnotched stick. The aim 
of the players is therefore to acquire the sticks with the highest 
niunbers of iiotcies^. 



Fig. 345, iNcrcsitlii 
DiSgrazn (MiliintftleT. 


Neilelnchi Keliva, written *Nirancby' by Lndovisi.^ The 
appears to ^ connected 
with the TamD verb nim, ' to fili 
upp* or "hecome fnU," and Unsi (pro¬ 
nounced dneki), * play/ 

This is imdonbtedly a very ancient 
gamCp the age of which is unknown. 

Perhaps the earliest evidence of it 
in Ceylon occurs at Mihintaie^ where 
two diagrams for playing it, called 
Nerenthi-peta, were cut on the 
great flight of 5teps> thirty fetet 

STde, fo7ascending the lower part of the hill, by the masons 
who laid them. I have not met with any record of the con¬ 
struction of these steps. Teunent states that f 

Mihintaie informed him that the work is attributed to 
Mabadithika Maba-Naga (g.21 a.d ). * Forbes says fte same 
In the much woni inscription left by a King on a 

vertical rock near the Aet dagaba. on the crest of the taU. 

» " The Sports soul Ganws of th* 

c( tlu C4yl^arm,ch cf iht P’ ’ 

* CeyfiM*. and ed., Vol. ii, p- 60*- ^ ^ 
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already mentioned in the account ot that structure, the 
reference to the gift of the steps at the dagaba may he taken 
to prove that the much more needed flight at the lower part 
of the hill was already built by 245 Ln that case the most 
probable time for their construction was during the second 
century or at the beginning of the first century A.D.p when 
extensive works were imdertaken there. 

Two other diagrams cut on a rock near the Lankirama 
d3gaba are illiistrated by Mr. Bell: near them are some letters in 
* rock character/ but whether pFre-Christian or later Mr. BeU 
does not state. ^ One diagram which measures S inches by 7 
inches, is of the usual form; the other consists of two crosses^ 
one vertical and one oblique, inside an oblong measuring 5 J 
inches by 3 inches. 

A similar design to the illustration, 13J- inches square^ is 
ahomt on one of the great slabs which roofed part of the temple 
begun by Rameses I (1400-1366P B.c.) and completed by Seti 
I (1366-1333 B.c,) at Kuma, in Upper Egypt, on the western 
side of the Nile valley. Many other designs, which are illus-^ 
trated In connectioii with the next chapter (Fig. 273). arc on 
the same roof, and three of them certainly were indsed before 
the stones vfere finally laid^ ^uce in trimming the edges of 
the slabs on which they tjccur so as to make them fit against 
the adjoining ones, the masons cut away part of these 
diagrams 

If, as appears most probable, the persons who cut these 
damaged designs also made the rest, it is evident that the 
knowledge of this game must have been possessed by the ancient 
Egyp turns in the fourteenth century b.c. This is the more 
likely since among the other diagrams on the same slabs there 
is an upright cross enclosed lu a square,, w^hich the small holes 
marked at the angled and intersections of lines appear to show 
was used for playirig a still simpler form of the game, that w-as 
like the * Noughts and Crosses ' of English children. Both in 
Cairo and at Luxor 1 was informed that the Nerenchi game is 
not knoMm at the present day in Egypt, ’which is equivalent 

^ Arch. Survey of Ceyloix Third fogies Report, p. 5. loot-fiOte 
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to saying that it is not an Arabic game. Thus the diagram 
vras not cut by modem Arabs. 

The diagram fw the NerencM game in its simplest ioitn 
consists ol a plain cross enclosed in a square, or an open cross 
of double lines enclosed in a square or circle. Next, we have 
two intertnmgled crosses in a square,' one being upright and 
the other diagonal. In Ceylon all these are favourite designs 
as charms against planetary and demoniacal influences. 
Lastly, there is the full design, which consists of a small central 
square resting on a cross, with two enclosing squares, the central 
square being further protected against evil influences by having 
a ' guarded ’’ cross inside it. In the Smhalee diagram for the 
game given by Mr. Ludovisi it is interesting to find a smaU 
plain cross drawn inside the central square, as in Egypt, where 
however the cross is a ‘ guarded ’ one, having a cross-bar at 
the end of each arm. The three paralJel-sided squares, one 
inade the other, arc also found on articles taken from European 
Lake Dwellings, where a cross is placed in the centre. They 
occur at the first city at Troy, without the cciitral cross, and 
are to be seen on Indian punch-marked coins. They are 
included in my Sinhalese manuscript book of magical formulas 
as a diagram which guards against evil caused by planets and 

demons. 

It is probable that in early dmes this game may have been 
thought to have some mystical or magical signifi<^ce. The 
mvstical number three which recurs so often in it w-as con¬ 
nected with the early deities of Egypt and the Euphrat® 
valley. The number three was also reckoned the first of the 
odd, or lucky, numbers *: therefore to win a game in which 
victory went to the player who obtained the greatst number 
of this lucky figure may have been thought an auspicious omen. 
All idea of such a me^g is now unknown to those who play 


the modem game. 

» Ths larm of boMd was employwl tor the in 
cariy part of the iStb cenluiy. acconliivg to Col. 

iTfiUmd, p. ; and * counter and Bevtral boM dia^ wWti 

aitt thought to have been iwed for such a have been found tn 

Iriith Luke Dwellings (ep. of, p. 334)- , 

» Phitarch's Monif#. On the E at Delphi, viil. 
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The simplest fonn ui the gome, the iamiliar ' Noughts and 
Cro5S(S/ is not, I think, found in the interior of Ceylon, but the 
complete game is well known there and is also played in India, 
as well as sii Europe, it is not known in Western Africa, nor 
have I found any references to it by African travellers. I havt 
also been informed that it is unknown in Japan. In Ceylon 
the diagram for it is drawn on the ground. 

The game requires twt> players who alternately lay down a 
small counter—usually a stone or fragment of eartheniivare— 
at one of the angles, or the points where the arms of the cross 
meet the sides of the squares. WTiile doing so, on each occa* 
sion when a player forms a row of three of his own pieces, which 
is termed " Nerenchi/ he lays down an additional piece, 
iMien only two places remain unfilled the next player moves 
one of his pieces into one of the vacant points, and the play is 
continued by the two piayeni* who move their pieces alter¬ 
nately, each one endeavouring to form a row of three of his 
own pieces, which the other tries to prevent. Whenever a 
row is so formed the player who has obtained the Nerenchi 
removes an opposition piece from the board and has an 
additional move. The play ends when one player has lost all 
his pieces. 

Hat Divtyan Keliya, ' The Game of the Seven Jeopards/ 

This game is mentioned by Ltidovisi^ who gives a copy of 
the diagram on which it is played. This ts an isosceles 
triangle with a central upright from the middle of the base 
to the ape 5 £^ and two other Jines across it parallel to the base 
and ending at the sid^ of the triangle. 

It is pbyed by two persons, one of whom has one piece 
called, according to Ludovisi, the * Tigeip" while the other bos 
seven jaeces * Leopards/ which are captured and removed 
off the board when the Tiger jumps over them one at a timej 
into an empty pbee^ The Leopards win the game if they can 
shut him up or ' imprfeon * him so that he cannot move. 

The pieces move along the lines of the figure to all j unctions 
of lines, gomg one step at a time except when the Tiger is 
makmg a capture. The Tiger is fiiat placed at the apex of th^ 
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triangle. The owner of the Leopards then deposits one of 
them at any p^^int where two lines meet, and lays down an 
andditional one after each move of the Tiger until all are on 
the board. The opponents continue to play alternately after¬ 
wards, It is evident that the game is a very simple one. I 
am not aware that it is known m the interior of Ceyloa. 


DeMala DmYAN IvELlYA, oT K.OTI Sellama. * The Tamil 
Leopards' Game/ 

The board is an enlarged lutrm of that of th^ preceding gainep 
aU the lines being extended so as to provide an additional set 


of positions for the pieces an 
tht three sides of the triangle- 
Three * Leopards ‘ and fifteen 
pieces called * Dogs' arc re- 
qmred for this game, which is 
played exactly like the last one. 
Captming the Dogs is termed 
^ chopping' them {v. feoianiiwdh 
This game is well known in 
southern India, from which 
country* it was duubtless nn^ 
ported into Ceylon, as its name 
indicates. I ts Hindustani name 



5 RafSya. Some extend the lines so as to make an extra 
et of positioiui for the pieces outside those described above. 


Diviyam Keliya, "The Leopards* Game*; or I 5 *V»yof/*y«. 

* the Leopards’ Square ': or Kotiyo ssha Hwitk. * the Leopards 

and Cattle/ 

ThU form of board is closely allied to the Kttma diagra^ 
ihustiated in the next chapter. The beard ts a square with 
five lines passing across from each face, including the two outer 
on® : the wluch nm into the angles of the square 

and through the middle of each of its sides are also drawn, A 
triangle of six places for the pieces, enclosed two extended 
di.-igDnals. projects at the middle of each face, in addition. 

This game is played by two persons, one of wIkwo has two 
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pieces called "Leopards/ while the other has twenty-four 
pieces called " Cattle/ with which he endeavours to ihut up 



Fig. J47. Dagnm fiir H^wlkam uid Dlviyazi Kdi^. 


the Leop^, which are then said to be ' injprboneil’ It 
is played in the same manner as the last games, the Leopards 
eating the Cattle one at a time^ by jumping over them into 
a Vacant place. The stations for the pieces are at all meeting 
places of lilies^ and the pieces move along the lines, both at 
right angles and along the diagonals, going one step each time, 
excepting when the I^eopard is making a capture. Small 
stones and fragments of earthenware are used as pieces. 

The owner of the Leopards begins the game by placing one 
of them at the centre of the boards but any other place may 
be selected for it. One of the Cattle is next put down by the 
> % “y meeting-point of two or more lines where 

J safe from immediate attack, and his opponent then 

depots the second Uopard at any otherplace which he prefers, 
pother of the Cattle is then placed on the boaid, and the 
rest each movi; of a Leopard nntil all are in play. 

ap to which time they cannot be moved on the board. In 
the meantime some of them wiU have been ' eaten'; and not- 
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withstanding the large number of them they are almnat certain 
to lose the game if the Leopards can capture eight. With 
careful play the Cattle always win. This is probably the most 
developed and best of all shuttzng-up games, 

HfWAKAM Keuya, * the War Game/ 

This is also a game for two players, and the same diagram 
as for Diviyan Keliya is employed for it, with the exception 
that the two trzangiilar " rooms" at the right and left sides 
are not required. 

Each pla^’^er has sixteen pieces called ' Soldiers/ and these 
are said to be ^ chopped * when captured. All move along 
the lines of the board, whether diagonals or otherwisa, and 
capture the opponents by jumping over them ertactly like 
IciTigy; at Draughts, that is,, there is no limit to the number 
which may be captured at one move. At the same time the 
player has the option of refusing to capture the men of the 
other aide. Small stones or pieces of earthenware form the 
Soldiera, 

At the commencemfintj the Soldiers of each opponent are 
arranged in an orderly manner on theoppositesides of the boardt 
as shown by those of one player in the iUustratian, leaving 
only the transverse central line clear of them- The playiss 
move the men alternately, taking one step at a time in any 
direction Tvhen not capturing an opponent's pieces. The 
player who captures all the Soldiers of the other side is the 
winner. 

This game is known in India, and in Bengal is termed Solah 
Guitiya^ * Sixteen Balls/ 

Peuali Kotuw^a/ the War Enclosure,' 

This is merely a variety of the last game, hi which tbft 
two side rooms are ^etained^ the board being thus the same as 
for Keliya, Each player has seven more soldiers 

than in the last game, and in each case these fill up the outer 
room on his left hand, and three emptip^ places are then left 
along the central transverse line. 

The game is also played in India, Ludovisi mentions a 
variant called Kvtu EUima, in whkh each player has one more 
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' Soldier/ making a total of forty-eight, so that only the centra] 
place on the board is vacant when the play begins. The 
mode of playing is evidently the some in all these games. 

D^m. Draughts ; or literally ' The Net,’ 

This game, which is known in India also, is closely allied 
to Polish Draughts.^ The pieces move in the squares instead 
of going along the lines. It requires two players, who have 
a rectangular board of 14;). squares, twelve being on each side, 
alternately coloured red (or black) and white. Each player 
has thirty peces called Itta (pi. ftfd}, which are placed on 
the white squares at each end of the board, as in DranghtB, 
that is, in six out of each row of twelve squares, thus leaving 
only the two central rows vacant. The IttS move only diagon 
ally, and capure or ' chop' the opposing pieces by jumping 
over them, and taking several consecutively if possible. They 
can move backwards as well as forwards from the beginning, 
thus having the powers of Kings in the ordinary English game, 
Excqjting when capuring the opposing ftto. the ordinary 
peces move to the distance of only one square at a time. 

Every Itta which succeeds in reaching the last square on 
the oppnent’s side of the board is doubled, and is termed 
a ' King/ With this increase in rank it acquires additional 
powers, and it may proceed to the end of each diagonal at one 
move, if the end square he empty and the wny be opn, or to 
any intermediate square, as to Polish Draughts, jumping over 
capturing any opponent’s pieces on the ttray if there he any 
in Suitable positions on that diagonaL It cannot pj»c^ over 
Itto or Kings of its own side, and only over opposing ones 
if the next square to them be empty. 

If any of the opponent’s pieces be captured on this diagonal 
and the king can enter the end square, it may continue its 
course in the same manner, as part of the same move, to the 
end or to an mtermediate square of the second Hiri gonal at 
a right angle frorn the last one, and so on over a third or more. 
To be permitted to do this, howevei; t must capture otie or 

» Falk»er, Gmnet Aneitwt OtittiM. p. *36. 
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more pieces yti each diagonal pawned over, and there must 
always be an empty square fur it to enter in the dia^onaL 
If the King take no pieces, whether Ittd or Kings, on the 
first diagonal he cannot proceed further than it 3 end at 
one move. He ho^i the option of remaining at any empty 
ifitermediate square before reaching the end of a diagonal. 
All pieces must jump over every opposing piece which they 
capture ' they cannot ^top in its square, or jump over it unless 
the next square be empty. 

In other respects the play is the same as in English Draughts, 
the game being won by the player who captures all the pieces 
of his opponent. 

The It to are flat disk^, half being coloured black and half 
while I they arc made of wood or of shark's bane. 

A game of Draughts called Diima is played in EgjTt, and 
as the TiriTTii* shows is perhaps descended from the original 
form of jh^ Eastern game, jAs the boards which I saw resembled 
thofte used in England I did not enquire into the manner in 
which it is played. It h not described by Lane, who merely 
mentions it a favourite game there. On some boards the 
pieces are flat disks like those used in England, while an others 
they are short cylinders with flat tops. 

Kott KELira, ' the Leopard Game,' 

This is played on the same board of 144 squares, and is a 
form of ' Fox and Geese.' It requires one piece caUed a 
^Leopard/ and six others termed * Cattle/ or ' Dogs/ wrhich 
all move diagonally along the squares. The Cattle only move 
in a forward oblique direction and to the extent of one square 
at a time, and cannot be captured » but the Leopard has the 
option of going double the distance in any oblique drpsetion 
il the course be unobstructed. He cannot pass over the Cattle. 

The Cattle are sat on the white squares along one side of 
the board i while the Leopard may be placed anyw'hcre on 
a square of the same colour. As m the Engiish game, the 
Leopard wins if it pass through or round the Cattle, whose 
aim is to enclose or * imprison' him. Neither this nor the 
previous game is played in the villages of the interior^ 
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CflESS. 


The game is practicaJly unknosm to the Sinhalese, and is 
ncvw played in the viUnges ; but some of the Tamil and other 
Indian residents in Colombo understand it well, and possibly 
a few Si^aJese of that city art acquainted with it, The only 
form of it which I have seen is the one known in Upper India 
by the Arabic name Skalte^ (with the accent on the last syllable 
and a nasal «). It is allied to the Turkish game, and is pbyed 
Without dice. The old Indian name Chaturanga does not 
appear to be used for it in Ceylon, notwithstanding the fact 
that Ludovisi mentions it by this title, which is applied there 
to a very different game, 

Shatrep is played by two persons on a diagram of sixty- 
four squares, alternately red and white, embroidered on cloth 
Or velvet. The pieces are cylindrical, plain green and red 
in colour, and of different heights and thicknesses. They are 
so made in accordance with Muhammad’s prohibition of the 

ose of human or animal figures.« They are made of ivory or 
wood. 


The only variations from the English game are, (l) the absence 
o ^ tling , (2) the additional power of the King to jump 
at any time as a Knight, until he has been once in check: 
(3) e limitation of the first move of the Pawns to a single 
square; and (4) when any Pawns reach one of the last squares 
they can become only the piece that was in the same columii 
or Ime of squares originally, provided such piece has been 
prejnously captured by the enemy, so as to be available for 
rcplacmg on the board. 


The piecra and their Indian colloquial names are as foUows* 

^ ^ Farthlr (Ptrsian Farsin] ; 

w ^ ^ Ghoda ; two Castles. Riikh ; 

“ 


Chapter v. Sale state* that the^ 

mentatort to refer MpecSS to 1 JTfi™ by com- 

’ la these tninlt tk m ^ Carved figqrea of chess-men, 

uese t,ord* tk » proaonKed a, in the English word rtw. 
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Check is Kisht: Check to the King, Shah-ko-ldsht; Check 
to the Queea, Fartbi-ko-kiaht: Stalemate is Burad, and 
Checkmate, Mat. To capture the pieces or pawns is to ‘ kill' 
them, as in Paitbal-ko-mami, ' to kill the Footman/ A 
square is ek Ghar or ek Khtina, ' a house'; and to move the 
pieces is Chains. 

Olinpa Keuta, ' The Olinda Game/ 

Thb is the game called by the Arabs Mankala, or as it 
is pronounced in Egypt Ma^la (with a nasal n. and the accent 
on the first syllable). It obtained the name which it bears 
in the interior of Ceyton from the small red seeds of the Olinda 
creeper brmprtcatonus)^ theTamil Kundurnani or Kintrtmani, 
and Hindustani Rali, which are used for playing it there 
(Fig. 248). 

In Ceyton, the board, Olinda-porun'a, on which it is played 
has fomteen little shallow cup-shaped hollows, each, among 
the Kandians, about an inch in diameter, arranged in two 
TOWS at the sides, each containing seven hollows. There 
are two rectangular hollows between them, near the ends, 
or projecting at the ends or sides; it is usually decorated 
with tracery or other carvings, and is from 10 to 14 inches 
long. Some boards are made in one piece and often rest on 
four short legs; others are formed in two halves joined by 
binges, so as to fold up. The rectangular hollows hold the 
captured seeds, {Figs. 249, 251 252.) 

In Colombo, where a much laigo- board is used, with cups 
two inches wide (Fig. 250) the game is called by the Low- 
Country Sinhalese Chonka or CAmtAu, and is there played 
with cowries, the board, 17 inches long and 6 inches wide, 
being known as the Ch^ku-ldiUa, 'the Chonku plank. 
Chonku is not a Sinhalese word 1 it appears to be merely 
the Malay name for the game, Chonkak. Among the 
Tamils the name is PaUankuii. and the board is called PaUan- 
kuli-pulvkfi, * the PaUankuii plank ’ ; either cowries or Tam¬ 
arind seeds arc used as counters in it. In Southern India. 
I have seen some neat ones made of plain polished brass, 
with sunk cup-holes. Some Tamil boards in the British Museum 
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ajre of the shape oi a fish : they consist of two halves ioined 
by hinges (Fig. 253). 

In the account of the ancient Cup-markings 1 have noted 
particulars of early sets of cup-holes cut in rocks for thb 
game; they appear to be of not later date than the fourth 
century a,d., and in one instance may be still older. So far 
as is known, they are some centuries older than the time of 
the first infiiix of Arab settlere from India. The game may 
thus have been introduced into the slatid by early Indian 
traders. 

Its antiquity in Ceylon is proved by the varmtiou-s in the 
numbers of the holes cut for it. At Pallit^dda there are 
18 holes each li inches in diameter, 9 being in each row, with 
an additional larger one at one end for holding captured seeds. 
At Gainiedi>'agala the holes are 12 and 14 in number; they 
are now only one inch wide and a quarter of an inch deep, 
bat the weathering of the rock may have made them shallower 
than when first cut. At this site there are no less than five 
sets of holes side by side. Although it » thus evident that 
in early times the number of holes was variable in Ceylon, 
at present the boards used there and in Southern India have 
invariably 14 holes. 

Several well-cut sets of similar holes are to be seen on the 
rool-^labs of the Kuma temple in Upper Egypt. ^^“<1 
summit of the damaged portion of the great Rflon built m 
Ptolemaic times at the entrance to the temple of Kamak, as 
well as on the tops of the walls there and at the Luxor templ^ 
The tows consist of 6, 7. and 8 saucer-shaped holes on each 
side, the largest ones being 3 i i^ichfs wide and one mch deep. 
The finest set at Kuma has 16 holes and is 2 feel long: the 
holes, which me admirably cut and finished, are aj inches mde 
and one inch deep. Another excellently cut set oi 14 boles 
on the top of the wall of the first or entrance court-yard at 
Kamak is also 2 feet long, the holes beir« 2* inches wide and 
one inch deep. In both these instances the centre Imes of 
the cups are from 5 to * “iches apart. On the Kamak pylon 
1 also saw some holes, perhaps intended for this game, which 

consisted of two rows with only 4 and S«ps bleach. In all 
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(bss^ msiances there are no surplus holes for the captured 
pieces. 

Another set of 13 cups, 2 feet long, consisting of two rows 
from 4 to 7^- inches apart, is cut at the south-east comer of 
the rock that forms the base of the Pyramid of Menkaui^, 
atCi^h. on a large block of the rock which has since fallen 
over on its side (Fig. 256)* The cuf^ are from 2 to scinches 
wide, and from i to ij inches deep, with a laige one at the 
side, 2} indies wide, for holding captured pieces. These boles 
are much weather-worn, and are quite different in chiLTacter 
from the shallow saucers cut by the modem Arab guides at 
the Great Pyramid of Khufu, for playing the game called 
Slga; and they have every appearance of a much greater 
age. The Shdk of the Pyramids informed me that they had 
not been observed before I discovered them after a long search 
for such holes; he stated that no others are known there. 
It is possible that they were cut by the masons who were engaged 
in the construction of the Pyramid or some of the tombs near 
it, since in Muhammedan times there could be no reason 
why they should not be tut on the stones of the Pyramid* like 
the modem ones* rather than on a distant part of the rough basal 
rock. Holes cut in the rock for this game have also been 
found in Angola,^ and In the Usstadja district on the southern 
side of the Victoria Nyaiua.® 

At the present day the number of boles used in different 
countries varies greatly* In Egypt, and among the Bedw^ 
and the Arabs of Sue^p 13 holes are alivays used. An Asante 
board in the British Museum has the same number* and this 
b the number employed by the Mandinko (Mandingoes), 
the Fuias^ and the Wobis, of Western Africa (Fig* 255), and 
also, according to Mr. Cuhn* in Liberia, in Benm, in the Gabun. 
and among the Negroes in the West India Islands** 
in Syriap and the PhilippineSp^ and among the *Malays 
generally, as well as in India, the number h 14. In the ii^ldive 

1 S. CuUn. ' the Ni.tkiaal Game of Africa.' ApoH Qf 
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[alajids/ in Johore, and among the Niarn-Niam * it is 16, 
In some Madagascar boatds at theTrocadero Museiun in Paris 
there are three rows, each consisting of 8 or q holes. In a 
board in the British Mnsetttn from ' E. Africa * there are 24 
holes in two rows, each formed of 12 cups. Mr, Cniin illustrates 
a board of 24 holes in four equal rows from KUima-Njaro 
(Plate 4): while one from Nyassa-Iand in the British Museum 
has 30 round holes in 4 rows. 8 being in each outer row and 
7 ki the inner ones, which have also two larger square holes, 
and in addition there are two extra round ones projecting 
at each end for holding captured pieces, 

Mr. Bent found that three rows of 6 holes each are customary 
in Abyssinia, that is, q for each player*: and that from 31 
to 60 holes were made in the ground in four rows in Mashona- 
land by the Makalangas, ten men playing at one time. He 
thought it a' mysterious and intricate game,' and was unable 
to master it-* 

In Dahomey the game is played either on a board or by 
means of boles made in the ground ; there are two rc>w 3 , each 
having from 8 to 12 holes.* In the Cross River district of 
Southern Nigeria, the board has 40 holes in two rows, each 
consisting of 20.* 

Thus it is noticeable that in Africa the simplest lonn of 
the board is lound in EgJT^. and among the more northern 
races and those near the sea on the west coast, and that as 
a general rule the number of holes is greater, and the game 
evidently becomes more complicated as progression is made 
to the and south^st. This may be accepted as dear 
proof that it advanced from the north, southwards and 
rastwards, 

r assume that the smallest number of holes found in the 

1 Culio, op. fit. pp- 50S, 5 W- 

» Schwinfurti. TMO Hoari of Affiea. Jtd cd. p. 4 *) 3 - deactiOca 
the board as having 18 holM, but this tnclud® the two end QOiai. 

* T*# Sacred City vt ^ EUtiopiani. p, 73 
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rocks in Ceykm. that is, holes, which is also the most widely- 
spread number in Africa, was employed in the game when it was 
first played there, and probably also in India; and that in 
the early centuries altO" Christ, although the number waa 
being increased it was stilJ in a state oJ transition. The X4 
holes that are now always used in both these countries evidently 
had not then been accepted as the definite figure for it. 

Like other things, games doubtless advance from the simple 
to the complex: the smaller number of holes foimd at Kainah 
cannot have been derived from the early 12 holes of India 
and Ceylon. They appear to indicate a local and simpler 
form oi the game of Eg>T>tian origin, whether the fioies at 
Kuma and Gizeh ore of very early date or not. 

Judging by the name given to the game in Colombo, it 
appears to have been re-introduced on the western coast of 
Ceylon by Malay immigrants, possibly at a time w^hen a con¬ 
siderable force of Malays invaded the country and occupied 
that part of the coast in the thirteenth century a.i>. 

The native expressions used for the game are pecnliai, nnfi 
they also afford some evidence of its spread into Ceylon from 
a comitTy where it was played with date-stones. In Ceylon 
each cup is called a ' hole * {wala), or ' enclosure ' ikotuwa) ; the 
set of seven on each side being a " row * ; and the seeds, 

although their real name is Olinda, are always termed * Date ‘ 
{indiy^, pi tndtj while they are being used in the game. The 
verb which expresses their distribution along the holes is * to 
sow ' (fand when they are captured they are said to 
be * eaten.^ The verb (ifitiamn} used to indicate their presence in 
the holes is only applied In otiier circiimstactce$ to hving beings, 
and appears to be connected with the Arabic and Egy'pthin 
name for the shells that are used in place of seeds, viz. ' Dogs." 
Holes into which seeds must not be played are said to be 
blind- Among the Tamils and the Low-country Sinhalese 
the cowry shells that are used are termed * Dogs ^; they are 
sown in the holes, and capturing them is ' eating" them. 

Similarly, in W ^ Africa I found that among the Mandinko, 
although the name of the seeds used in the gome is Leitko, 
this expression is not applied to them while playings but 
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they are then known as Waro, which b alsfl the name of the 
game^ Placing them in the holes b ^ sowing' them, and 
capturing them is called ^ eating * them. 

By the Egy^ptians and Arabs the cowiy shells with which 
the game b played are known as ^ Dogs ^ yet as in 

Ceylon and West Africa^ placing them in the holes b iemied 
* sowing * them, and when captured they are said to be' eaten' 
{aMaUa}, These iacts support the opinion as to the derivation 
of the game from Eg>T>t or Arabia. The qaestioi^ as to 
which of the two countries originated it will be considered 
after it has been described. 

It is surprising to find that almost every country where 
the game b known has its own special mode of playing it, an 
additional proof of its antiquity. Ceylon is no exception to 
this rule; and among the Sinhalese there are no less than five 
different methods, four of which are found in the mterior among 
the Kandians, and one on the western coast. The favourite 
game of the Kandian Sinhalese b called Pukulmuiti: the 
others are Wat^ik-pf^sa, and D&ri^fUidu. Each 

requires two players, who sit on mats on opposite sides ot 
the boards which b always placed on the ground or on a mat* 
and in each game the person who captures all the seeds b the 
victor. 

The games are especially played at the season of the New 
Year, with which thev appear to have so-me connection that I 
haw been unable to ascertain. At that season Olmda boards 
that have never seen the light during the previous twelve 
months are invariably brought out of their hiding places on 
some dark dust-covered and smoke-begnmcd shelf, and hour 
after hour b devoted to the game for several nights in success 
sion. It is almost a mnnopoly of the women. According 
to their own expr^ion some of them play it ^ until they are 
blind/ The boards are then put away carefully, and often 
are not used again lor another year, though there b no fectiug 
of anv prohibition against playing it at other times^ and occa¬ 
sional games are sometimes indulged in. 

In all four games four seeds are first placed Ui each of the 14 
holes ‘ and the game b finis hed if it cud in a * draw, or when a 
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phyer captured all his opponent's seeds. The play pro¬ 
ceeds either towards the right or the leftp the direction taken 
by the first player at the commencemerit being adhered to 
throughout the game by both players. The first player begins 
by taking the four seeds out of a hole on his side of the board, 
itsually the penultimate one, and distributing or" sowing" them 
one by one into the next holes consecutively. I shall term 
the play until one player has no seeds on his side of the 
board when his turn comes to play, a ' round.' 

PuHULMuru, * Ash-^pumpkin Pearls/ 

In this game the player takes the five seeds out of the hob 
into which the last one feU, and in the same way as before 
sows them one by one in the next and the following holes, 
going on round the board in this manner until the final seed 
fails into an empty hokp called puhuwaia, or pussa, on whicb 
the plajrer stops, or * sits down/ His opponent then begins 
at any hole on his own sidOp and plays in exRCtly the same 
manner nntil the last seed of those whicb be is sowing also falls 
into an empty hole, after which the first player begins afresh 
at any hole on his own side of the board, and repeats the 
$o^vingr 

When a hole has three seeds in it, it must be passed over 
without receiving any seeds, excepting, in its proper order, 
the last seed of the set w'hich a player is sowing. When this 
falls into such a hole he captures the four which are now in 
that hole (/im-indm ^ eats (them) because of the 

three dates *), and puts them aside m his sepsirate endosuie 
provided fur them at one end or side of the board. He then 
takes the seeds of the next hole, if there be any, and sow’s them 
as before, and continues his play round the board; but if 
the next hole to that at which he effected the capture be empty 
his turn is ended, and he ' sits down/ The oppanent now 
resumes his play, beginning at any hole on his own side, and 
plays in the j&ame way. Towards the latter part of the round 
a single seed in the lust hole on a player's side cannot be taken 
as the staTting-poiQt if any other hole on hb side of the board 
contahi onc^ or more than one, WTien all the seeds on one 
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player's side of the board have been captured, or more 
correctly when a player b left without seeds in his row of 
holes on his turn's coming to play, the round is ended 

Each player then again arranges his seeds in fours in the 
cup-holes, tr y in g for the purpose any that were left in the 
holes on bis side of the board, together with those captured 
by him. Any surplus ones are lefl in the rectangular hole 
belonging to him. It wiU almost always be found that one 
player possesses fewer seeds than the other. If they haw 
equal numbers (termed kari mutit,' equal pearb it is optional 
to consider the game ended in a draw. But if one player 
have fewer than the other the game must be continued. 

After they are replaced in the hules, in case a player be with¬ 
out seeds at only one hole he is said to be a person blind of 
one eye ' (eltas kan^ ; if at two holes, a ' person blind of two 
eyes ‘ {dSis tan£i: if at three holes, he has no special name, 
but his side of tlie board is described as ' four-eye,' referring 
to the four cups which alone contain seeds ; if there are only 
seeds for three holes it is ‘ three^ye': if for two holes,' two- 
eye'; if for one hole, ' onteye,' The player whose seeds 
are deficient is said to have ' become blind' (kana iBeid), 
This nomenclature is applied in all the four games. 

The ' blind' person must now commence the play, sowing 
the seeds in the direction of his empty hole, which are left 
at one cad of his row, and are marked by bits of twig or s^w 
being placed across them to indicate that they are biin 
During the whole of the round no seeds can be placed m the 
' blind ’ holes by either player. In other respects the procedma 
in this and suteequent rounds is eKactly the same as m the 
first one, with the exceptions to be now noted. 

In all the four Kandian fornis of the Olinda game, when 
the player whose seeds are deficient finds on placing the usu^ 
four seeds in the holes at a fresh ' round ‘ that he ends with 
only one seed for the last hole, this seed is termed his son 
(ftBfei) ; if be have two seeds for it they arc called ' younger 
sister' (nuga); « three seeds they are his ' slave * ■ 

Although seeds are sown as usual, by both players, mto t cse 
three holes those in the first two, containing a puta or nagS, 
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cannot 1m tak^n out and sown, and ar& also free from capture 
throughotit all that round, and continue to accumulate for 
the benefit of th^ir owner; but those m the \v§lg hole have not 
this privilege, and are sown and captured as usual. In its 
case the name fe only a descriptive expression, bhA does not 
affect the play. 

To balance these privileged holes the opponent removes one, 
two, or three seeds respectively from Ms last hole before the 
play begins afresh, so as to make up the sum of four when those 
left in the hole are added to the seeds in the ^ blind ^ person's 
last hole. Thus, if the latter player have a puta. his oppement 
must end with a wtla. or inVr ver^i; and if he have a naga 
the other must also have a mga. The same names and privileges 
apply to these holes on both sides of the board. The puti 
and naga holes are distinguished from the rest by having some 
mark, such as a bit of paper or straw, placed m thsm. As the 
seeds in these cups cannot be taken out and sowUi the turn 
of the player whose last one falls into either of them comes 
to an end. 

When a player finds himself left with less than twelve seeds 
at the beginning of n round, he has the option of arranging 
them among the holes in his row in a differmt manner He 
may place two seeds, or only one seed, in each hole* hegintdng 
from one end of the row of holes, the last hole on his side in 
that case receiving any surplus seeds, not exceeding four. 
For ii^tance, if he have nini> seeds, and ifp as is usually the 
case, they be playing to the right, he will place two in each of 
the four holes on the left; the next two holes will be left empty,, 
and are * bhnd' and cannot be played into ; and the Dinthseed 
will be placed in the last hole on the right. The opponent's 
distribution is unaffected by this, and he places the usual 
four seeds in the holes in bis row. 

The game now beromes rather complicated, as the two 
persons play in different ways. The opponent plays and 
effects captures in the usual manner p but the * blind * player 
only makes a capture when his last seed falls into a hole con¬ 
taining two sec<fep whether on his own or the opposite side of the 
board, in which case be takes the three. If he placed one seed 
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in each hole at the cammencement of the round he would 
maice captures when his last seed fell into a hole which con¬ 
tained only one. Otherwise, excepting when playing his last 
seed, all such boles on both sides of the board with two seeds 
or one seed, respectively, are passed over by him and do not 
receive seeds from him when sowing, although his opponent 
sows into them. On the other hand, the ' blind * player no 
longer passes over the holes with three seeds, but sows his seeds 
into each of them. As a general result of this mode of playing, 
the person who was ' blind ’ often regains his lost seeds, even 
when he has been reduced to one seed at the beginning of a 
round, and the game becomes nearly intenninable, and may 
last for boms. 

In order to bring it to an end quickly, a method termed 
'Cutting Ash-pumpkins' OuAtii kapattawdi is soraetim <5 
adopted. According to it the player who is deficient borrows 
a seed out of each of the last two holes on his opponent's side, 
and places these in the adjoining two holes on his own side. 
He must then begin his play at the next or third hole; and 
the borrowed seeds arc returned when his opponent is about 
to commence sowing. There is another method of cutting 
short the game by a player's moving a seed, or two, on the 
opponent's side, and then commencing to sow froni other 
holes than the first three on his own side. 

Walak-fcssa, ‘ A Hole Empty.' 

This game is begun like the last, but when the last seed of 
the set which is being sown has been placed in a hole he does 
not remove and re-sow the seeds out of that hole, but always 
takes those in the next one for the purpose. If this next hole 
be empty, the seeds in the foUouing one. that is, the second 
one after that in w'hich he placed his last seed, arc taptured or 
■ eaten,' the verb which expresses it being pussa kanaafi, 
' eating because of the empty (hole).' If the foUowing or 
third bole be empty, the seeds in the one after it are also 
captured, and so on as long as there is a sequence of alternate 
empty and full holes. This is termed wati tfiultt cfiilatutttd, 
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'picking out the pearfe of the necklaces.' He then stops 
playing and the opponent begins. 

At the commencement of the next or succeeding rounds the 
arrangcmrats as in Puhnlmutu are nectssary in case 
there be a puta. naga. wiia, or ' blind ’ holes. In this and 
all the games, the player with the fewest seeds always begins 
the play after the iirst round, and it must go ta the direction 
of the empty or deficient holes. 

WTien the last seed of the set which is being sown falls into 
an empty hole immediately preceding one containing a put£ or 
naga. (which is considered to be pussa ,' empty,' and the seeds in 
which cannot be captured) these arc passed over as though 
non-existent, and the seeds in the next hole to them are ' eaten.* 

Like the last, this game is almost interminable, and there 
is no * Cutting Ash-pumpkins ’ to curtail it. 

Kotu-BAEMDUM, ' Tying up the Enclosures,' 

This game is begun and played like Puhulmutu, excepting 
that it must be commenced from either of the two end holes 
in each player s row. Ihiring the rist of the game the players 
maj begin each turn at any hole on their own side of the board. 
For re-sowing, the seeds are taken as in Puhulmutu, out of 
the hole in which the last seed was placed : hut if this previously 
held three seeds the four now in it are ’ eaten,* and the next 
player then begins. 

When the last seed falls into an end hole in which there 
were three seeds, thus making four, that hole is said to be 
tied ' {baettdd) ; it becomes like a puta or ruga hole, and the 
s^ds in it cannot be captured, although others continue to 
be sown m It by both players, as usual. Such holes belong 
^ the i^rson who puts the fourth seed in them, whether they 
be on his own or his opponent's side of the board ■ and they 
recci^ a distinctive mark Hke the nagS nr putiL AH four 
end holes may thus become ' tied.' When the last seed is 
sown m a ' tied ' hole the player stops or ' sits down,' and the 
op^nent begins, since the seeds in it cannot be taken out 
^ This game is also a very long one. like the 
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Daramtttu, or Elj-ai;waia-(£asda.^ 

Play begios at any hole of the player's row. When the 
last seed of the set which is being sown falls in any empty 
hole the seeds m the opposite hole on the other side of the 
board are ’ eaten/ The player then stopSp and the opponent 
begins. If the last seed fall in a hole containing a puti or 
naga it is treated as an empty one, and those in the opposite 
hole are eaten. In other respects the game resembles Puhul- 
matn. 

The village women play all these games mih astonishing 
rapidity. Without coimting the seeds they are about to 
' sow ‘ they seem to know instinctively, perhaps as the result 
ol long practice, at which hole it is best to begin in order to 
effect captures. An inexperienced person has no chance of 
beating them. 

P^iXANicirLi or ChGnka- 

This gamCp as played in Colombo by Sinhalese. Tamils^ and 
Muhammadans is n very different one from those just described. 
Seven cowry shells, termed * Dogs/ are placed in each hole 
as a preliminary , or 98 in ali. Play may begin at any hole on 
n player's own side of the board, and may go round either 
to the right or left, the same direction being maintained through¬ 
out the game. The shells are * sown ' as osualp but the play 
differs from all the Kandian games in this—that each player 
after placing a in the last hole of his own row, puts the 
next one in his surplus hole for captured shells, called * TadUt 
and then continues to ^ sow ^ in the same manner as before^ 
along the holes on his opponent's side of the board- He does 
not place any shells in the opponent's tachi. The shells in 
both the tachi cannot be captured- If his last shelt fall in 
an empty hole, he captures both that shell and those in the 
opposite hole on the other side of the board. In this case^ and 
also when the last one falls in his own tachi, his turn is ended, 
and the opponent then plays in the same vray. WTien the last 

The meanings of ttuasn tenm at* doubtfoL 
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shell falls mto a hole containing others, all, unless it be the 
tSchi, are taken out and sown as before. 

The game ends in one round, and the winner is the person 
who first finishes his shells. 

Wor 6, the game in Senegambia, 

In some respects this game exhibits a closer resemblance to 
the Kandiau game than to the Egyptian or Arabic one. Four 
disk-like Lenko seeds of a dark colour, with rather flat sides, 
are first placed in each of the twelve holes, or 46 in all. The 
play always goo round to the right, and each player may begin 
at any hole on his own side of the board- He ' sows ‘ the seeds, 
now called VVoro, and not Dogs or Lenko, m the SEune way as 
in the Puhnlmutu game; but only captures or ' eats " those on 
the oppouent's side of the board This occurs when the last 
seed falls into a hole on that ^de which contains either one or 
two seeds. He then captures not only the S€e<fe in that hole, 
but also those in other holes which have the same number 
on that side of the boards provided they follow each other 
consecutively, without the interventinn of holes conhUning 
other numbers. 

The play is very simple, and ends with the first round, the 
loser being the player who has no seed oti his side of the board 
when his turn comes to play. AH the captured seeds are 
deposited in the two end bolesp each of which is called a " VVoro- 
bouse' (WarQ and are then finally out of play. The 

cups are called ' Word-holes.' Both men and wumeu are 
accustomed to amuse themselves with this game, and I 
informed that no other variety of it h kno™ in that part of 
Africa* 

Richard J obson saw' this game played in the Gambia 
territory early in the seventeenth century. He remarked 
cuncemuig it, * In the heat pf the day, the men wiU come 
forth, and sit themselves in companies, under the shady trees, 
to receive the fre&h aire, and there passe the time in com- 
muaicadoE, ha™g only one kind of game to recreate them¬ 
selves withaU, and that is in a peece of wood, certaine great 
holes cutt which they set upon the ground betwixt two of 
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them, and with a number of some thirty pibble stones, after a 
anner of counting, they take one from the other, until] one 
posaessed of all, whereat some of them are wondrous nimble.' ‘ 


manner 

13 


Ma?ala (Suez). 

The Arabian game differs greatly. As a preliminary, any 
two holes on one side and one hole on the other are left empty; 
in each of the other nine holes are placed eight cowry shclb. 
which are termed ' Dogs.' Play begins anywhere on the 
player's own side of the board, and always goes to the ng t. 

' Sowing ’ is effected as in Puhulmutu, until the last sfell 
drops into an empty hole. If this occur during the 
two sowings round the board, in which no captures are made, 
the tdayer stops, and the opponent begins to play t but on 
subsequent occasions he ' eats ' the Dogs in the opposite hole, 
whether on his own or his opponent’s side of the board, as m 
the Daramutu game. He then continues his play, moving 
into the neat hole the last shell which he had just put down 
and sowing the shells out of that one. and so on. until his last 
shell faUs into an empt\' hole opposite which there are no gs 
to be eaten. The other player then commences, aud pla>^ 
in the same way. After each player has once »wn 
the succeeding player must always begin at the next h^ to 
that at which his opponent ended, unless it be emp^’, m wbi 
case he begins at the ioUowing one cemtai^ s^- 

The game is a rapid one. and ends with the first round, the 
winner being the person who has ' eaten’ most Dogs. 

Masala (Bedawi). 

This game b played with 70 cowry shelb called Do^. 
At fintt all the *db an: depMittd 

..t aamitiag than, la tha ,ht 

ona, bcii« Irit eaiply- His opponoH feeh them .ith 
bade, of tte fiager. of hi. d«cd tot. and if he to 

with theit diitribaHoa to topa.. to play- J» 

meat be tot to hb lihiag he tara. the board rouad mtd tell. 

the other player to begin- 

I Tkf Gaidtn Tmd*. i&*3- Sopfiot P- 
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Play cofnmences on the player's own sidp of the board, at 
the right-hand filled hole, and always passes to the left. The 
shells are ' sown ' as in Fnhulrautii, but each player stops 
when his last shell falls into a hole in which it makes an odd 
number. But in the early part of the game if it fall into one 
of the holes full of shells they are not counted ; it is a^nmed 
that the number is an even one, and the player takes all out 
and continues to sow them round the boles, commendiig at 
the next one. After both plaj'^ers have had one tum at sowing 
they begin subsequent sowings at any hole on their owti side 
of the board- 

If, when a player dropped each last shell p there be any 
even pairs of shells in opposite holes on the two sides of the 
board, whether twos, lours, sbsesp eights, or tens, beyond 
which they are said not to mn* he ’ eats * the whole of these 
puire. This is the only way m which the shel^ are captured- 

The game ends in one round, when one of the pla.y*ers 
no shells on his side of the board after his opponent stops 
ing I and the winner is he who has captured or ^ eaten' the 
greatest number. The Bedawi who showed me the game 
assured me that his people knew no other way of playings but 
Lane describes slightly different rnethods as practised by the 
Eg>"ptians-^ 

As to the country in which this widely-diffused and most 
popular of all indoor games was invented, the manner of 
beginning the Arabian and Egyptian games exhibits such 
a radical difference £rom the Senegambian and rndian or Kan- 
dian-Sinhalese games, with their simple and natural mode of 
distributing the seeds in the cqp-hoJes, that it is difficult to 
beheve that these last can have been derived from them- It is 
much mure probable that the Indian and Sonegambian variants 
were borrowed directly, or through their introductioa by 
traders p from an unginal form of the game as practised in 
Ancient Egypt, and perhaps developed from a simple type in 
which only eight or ten hole$ were used. The Arabian gamfi 
may have been evolved independently from one of the same 
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early Egyptian forms. Only in this way does H seem possible to 
account for the close similarity between the Sinhalese and the 
West African games, and their variation from the Arabian game. 


The Arabian and African Sica. 

ThLs game, in which a player captures an opponent’s pieces 
by enclosing them between twn of his owti. appears to be un¬ 
known in Ceylon, and, so far as 1 could leam. also in India. 
As another game also termed * Siga * is pbyed in Ceylon and 
India, I first gi^e an account of the Arabian and ^V est African 


games. _ - ir 

Lane has described the manner of plajing Siga m Egypt, on 
square diagrams of 25■ 49 compartments, each player 

having respectively t 2 , 24 f 4 ® counters called Dogs, m 

that when all are placed on the diagram only one square m 
the centre js vacant. According to Faikencr, this is a modifica 
tion of one of the oldest games known, the * Senat of the 
Andent Egyptians.® 

There arc several Siga ' boards' of shallow saucers cut upon 
the roof slabs of the Kflma temple,’ the numbers of the hols 
being 25 and 49; and the game played at Lu^r is c^ctly 
the same as that In Cairo described by Lane, the number of 
holes being commonly 25 - 

Each player in turn puts down two counters anj'wherc on 
the board excepting in the central hole, which is kft nnhUed. 
When all have been put down the next person to play movtt a 
counter into the vacant hole, and if on doing so he can enclose 
one of his opponent's pieces between it and another of own 
pieces, he captures the piece so enclosed, and removes it from 
the board. All pieces are taken in this mannerj m each cbm 
one of the capturing pi«es must be moved bonzontdly 
vertically, and not diagonally, out of an adjornmg ho e fim the 
purpose of enclosing it. The counters which enclosed the 
captured piece do not take its place. After captunng one 

I «nd 0/ /*- P- 36i. 

* GeiMt—'Awfni aurf OritnUU, 189a- P- 7i- , 

. S™ a., p«l»l* SSS 

sJiciuJy mcotioned being “ ** ^ ^ ^ 

majde by men wbo wct* stont-crti tcii- 
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counter the same player has another move if by it he can effect 
another capture : and he may continue to do this as Jong as he 
Cim ejidose and capture an opponent's piece at each move. The 
«™ner is the player who captures all his opponent's counter. 

ChokC is the only form of the game found in the Gambia VaJIey. 
^ *5 played on sand or loose earth by the Mandinho 

Wt! of 25 holes made with the finger; 

bits of stick about five inches long called Kola, and ^ers 

sliiriT™?" are used as counters. It differs 

slightly from the EgyptiJin game. 

The sticks are set upright in the loose sod of the holes, one 
a time by the two players alternately, and pJav usually 
^gios before the last two sticks have been put down. In 

^ ^ ^ ^ 

^ “PP^®*** P““i^ his owti last 

immedia dy afterwards. Sometimes play Ls begun while 

coinmeDced at any Ume. 

TT ^ph y,,, ^ ^ 

tW l! jumping over them, and not by enclosing 

beuh th.* they remove 

that will stick belonging to him, selecting one 

wih most benefit their omi play. This soon e^ the 

winner is he ^b ^ ^ quarter of an hour or less. The 

«mner 15 he who captures aU his opponent's sticks 

pieces called The players lay down their 

central hole ' j * time, until only the 

play in the Senegambian 

»nd con.4,1;^ 

^ ® capture at one move as many as the ‘Doe' 

snows that the game is aUied to the Cevlnn r .q 

already described as Hewakam K-b. T 

develoDpd fmm ■» Keh_y'a. which may have been 

oevetoped from it, or a game resembling it 

A diagram of 25 squares is drawn on the aide stone of a cist 
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at Aspatria, near St. Cumberland.^ FfTgn^^n attributed 
the artidfs tound in the dst to ' at least the Viking Age *: 
but the diagram being on the side of the stone may have been 
cut at an earlier date, and may have been intended for some 
form of S^a game. 

Gauhs wttu Dice. 

SATURA^iKAM or ChATOJJANGA. 

This game as played in Cej+lon and Southern India is called 
Slga by the Indian Arabs 
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and Muhammadans; but 
it is a totally different 
game from the Sign of 
Arabia. It k played by 
Sinbalese and Tamils on 
a board of Si squares^ 9 
being on each side. The 
middle square rf 

each side, and the central 
square (/dcAi) are marked 
by two diagonal lines. 

The plain squares are 
called kddu in Tamil or 
gaeta in Sinhalese- 

Two enormous hollow 
brass dice termed Kemadi^ 
are used for it ; they have 
rounded edges and are of 

a pecuhar shape, being 2^ inches longj i j inches wide in the 
middle, and narrow at each end, where they are less than half 
Ml inch wide. They are rolled betwwn the palms and then 
along the table or floor. Each is marked thus, by holes 

through the shell, on the four sides ^ ^ 

player has two nearly barrel-shaped counters^ caUed Top- 

* Fergu^son, RaiU SUm* MimumEnif, p. 157 * ^oL Wood^Martiu. 

Pji^dfi Ifttand, pr 569 ^ 

* From Ski. ksMffma, “ prusperity * 
or * bcatow/ 
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Figs- 15 J-J 59 - SatarAnkim Dtn^am. 
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parei. with round tops on which is a little knob, one pair 
being colonred red and the other black. 

The game may U played by two. three, or lonr pereons, each 
one pbying for himself, and beginning at one of the Katti; 
if there be two they sit on opposite sides of the board. The 
aim of each piaycr is to get his counters into the central square. 

At the commencement, each player's counters are placed 
in the Katti on his side of the board. The players then roU 
the dice in turn. The nrnnbers uppermost are added together, 
and the sum may be used as the distance for moving one 
counter, or it may be divided in any way for seeuring suitabJe 
moves for both. When both dice show the same number 
uppermost the player has an additional ran. No one can refuse 
to move his countere . one or both must be moved to the extent 
regulated by the dice if there be room for them. The counting 
goes round to the right, excluding the Katti from which the 
countere start. The arrows on the diagram show the direcdoo 
taken by the counters of one side ; those on the other sida 
move m the same m ann er 

While in the crossed squares they are safe from attack, but 
in the plain ones it h the aim of the opponent to ' chop' them, 
^ It is termed. This is done by passing one of his counters 
1^0 or oser th^ square, upon which they must begin afresh 
ra the first Katti. To permit them to do this thdr owner 
must obtain two ones «n the dice, even when only one counter 
IS reqi^ed to enter. This puts them into the first Katti. 
re^dy for moving onward at his next tlirow. 

For getting into the central Tachi, the exact number of pips 
^uired must be obtained ; therefore it is ad visable to bring 

together, and not to pass one out 
before the other is dose to it. When both are near it any score 
on e dice can be divided, so as possibly to enable both 
countere to payout together, or one can be passed out atone, 
rf nece^s^-. A further difficulty arises owing to a rule that if 
^e num^ required be i this figure must be obtained on 
^ h the chce at one roll, even when there is only one counter 
' ^^nie manner both dice must show threes or fours 
passing out cither a single counter or both if they be only 
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three or four squares off the centre. Up to this dhtatnee both 
counters pass out as easily as one. Of course any considerable 
delay ui getting into the Taclu gives the opponent an oppor¬ 
tunity, which is almost certain to be of * chopping' 

the player's counters. 

The Indian SIga. 

As played in Colombo by two persons on a diagram marked 
on the ground, or worked on a piece of doth which is laid on a 
mat placed on the groundp this is a ^dmilar game to the last ; 
but only 25 squares are 
employed, 5 being on eaehdde. 

The middle square of each side 
and the central square are 
marked by two diagonals, and 
when in these positioiis the 
counters cannot be attacked. 

The arrows show the direction 
of the moves from one Katti^ 

When the game is played on 
a doth diagram, each player 
has two counters like the Top- 
panei of the last game : but if it 
be played on a diagram drawna on the ground he has two dis¬ 
tinctive pieces of stick, of .a different length or colour from 
those of his opponent, which are set upright in the squaD^ 
as counters. 

Instead of dice, four cowiles are thrown down on a mat or 
on the ground, after being shaken in the dosed hands. They 
are counted as follows%\TiEn all the mouths are upw-ard 
they count 4; for thresi two or one mouth upward, 3^ 2, or 
1 is counted ; and no mouth upwnrd counts 8 h 

No throw counts until the player has thrown r ; this permits 
one counter to be placed in the hist Katti, ready for moving 
forward at the nest throw. The second counter may be put 
on the same square after another i has been thrown. In this 
game tbc numbeis thrown are neither subdivided nor added 
together excepting as stateii below: each throw gives the length 
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of (be move of one of the counters. Each player has an addi- 
tiomil throw and tnov^? of either counter on thrownig i or 8, 
or on cutting out or * chopping " an opponent's counter. When 
* chopped/ the counters must begin ulresh and cannot re¬ 
enter until the player has again thrown r. 

On coming up to the central square the exact number 
required to bring one or both counters into it must be thrown; 
and at this point, only* it is permissible to divide the amount 
of the throw, so as to bring one or both counters into the centre. 

CaiHi^ described, but not very dearly, a completely difierent 
form ol 5 iga ’which he played with dice by the Moors of 
Senegal, The dice were six flat oval pieces of wood, black 
on one side^ and white on the other ; they were shaken in the 
hand and thrown on the ground. When all, or all but one, 
had the same colour upward the throw was called " Siga": 
the player who obtained it exjunted a score of i, and had another 
throw after each Siga, In all other cas^ nothing w’as counted 
and the turn was ended. One colour belonged to each side; 
it is stated tliat the number of dice which fell with the player's 
colour upw’ard gave the score for each throw, this being only 
counted when Siga was thrown. 

The players may number two, four, or six pereons, who form 
two opjjosing sides, Seventy-two holes in three row’s, each 
consisting of twenty-four, arc made in the sand. Each party 
owns one outside row ; across the?^ holes straw^s of distinctive 
colours are deposited by the players. At each score of Siga 
the player w-bo threw it mov^ forward a mark or straw along 
the central row of holes, beginning at one end; on reaching 
the other end he moves it along the opponent's outer row^ taking 
aw'ay the opposition straw"s as be captures the holes across which 
they were placed. The winner is the side or person who first 
captures all the holes. Hol^ are recaptured when the 
opponent's throw of the dice brings his straw into ibercL * 

Early Inuiar Game. 

In the gambling seme inscribed Citupdd^ Siia, which is 
illustrated in Plate XLV of Sir A, Cunningham's The Stupa of 

» Tropth ihrijugk Cmimi jifriea fn TimbueiaOt 1H3D, Vo!, i, p. 
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Bharhui, a ^iiaie of 36 compartments or rocuns, 6 being on 
each side, is drawn on the ground, with two players^ or perhaps 
fonip sitting on opposite sidis of it. In the second room from 
the leftp in the second row^ one player has set up a twig like 
those used in the Last Indian game. The even number of com¬ 
partments showsp howrever^ that the game cannot be one of 
the present cLasSp which requires a central room ; and there b 
nothing else to indicate the mode of playing it. The absence 
of shells or dice may point to a game resembling the Mandinka 
Choko \ if sOp it is unknown in Ceylon at the present da>% and 
in India also, as far as I could ascertain. 

Pakcha KelivAp "The Five Game" 

This game is played on a peculiar bent diagranip only one 
compartment in widthp which is cut on a board. The iEustiation 



shows its shape. The name may be derived from one of the 
numbers thrown by the shellsp or from the five Houses of Safety 
on it in w^hich the counters cannot be attacked *, but the Sijga 
games just described also possess them. Th« main part of the 
diagram rises verticollv from a horiEoiitaJ base. At the point 
of junction there is a square marked by diagonals and termed 
a House (Ge) ; fottr others occur at bends in the diagram. 

F a 
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In any of these squares the counters are safe from attack. 
Each of the other plain squares is a Room {Kdm&fa)^ or KatHya. 
The terminal square b known as Kenda-ge, The stations for 
Counters not in play are marked by circlcsv 

The game may be played by two, four, six, or eight playetit* 
but there are only two opposing sides, half the players being 
on each side. The play of both sides commences from opposite 
ends of the base line. Six counters termed Itid, pL aro used, 
three for each side, whatever the number of players may be. 
They are of a d^gaba shape, without tee or spire ; and have 
groove to represent the basal platforms. They are made of 
wood and covered with lac. 

Six yellow oownes, usually filled with lead, are used as dice. 
They are placed in a half-coconut shell, the mouth is covered 
by the hand, and after a slight shaking they are emptied out 
onto a mat wdlhout reversing the coconut-shell. The counting 
is as follow’s *—WTien all the mouths are upward it counts 6; 
if five be upward it counts 5. and is called Fancha [ two, three, 
or four mouths upward count 2, 3, or 4, respectively j one 
mouth tipw'ard counts i, called Ondifwa ; and when no mouths 
are upward it counts o, and is called Bokka. For the other 
numbers the ordinary Sinhalese words are used. 

To admit each IttS into the board a player must throw 6+ 
5 j or I. After each of these numbers has been thrown the 
player has an additlDoal throw% which is repeated os long as he 
continues to throw any one of th^m. The counter or Ittd 
then moves up the line of square to the full extent of the total 
throws I or the score of each throw may be used for each IttI 0I 
that player, it cannot be subdivided. To go out of the lost 
square, termed to ' land * exactly one more than 

the number of squares up to and including the Kenda-g^* 
must be thrown. An Itta is' cut' out only when the oppouents 
Ittl enters the some KOmara or blank square. 

Sometimes the Itto are made of peces of coconut, kaju-nut, 
or areka^nut, and are eaten at the condusion of the game, 
being then tinned ‘ Dogs * ; they do not receive this name 
while they are used in the game. 
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PjiHApA Kelcya, ' the Race Game ' (from Skt. pra, ' forward ' 
-hSJ'orf, * mnnin g 

This Is the Sinhalese form of the Indian game called Pachh, 

* twenty-live/ It is always played on a diagram worked on 
a dnth^ and known as Pahadu-pdm, which closely re5iemble3 
that employed in Pacha (Fig, 264). It consists of a central 
bLmk square from the sides of which four arms forming a cross 
extend at right-anglf^p Ku:h hni-ing three rows of eight squares. 
Every' square is called a ' Housep" Ce, and those bt the central 
mws are specially distinguished as Kamarap ^ room/ In all the 
squares the countersp which are termed iMd, pL Itio, and are 
like those used in the last game, may be cut out or ' chopped/ 
excepting during their progress down the last central row^ into 
the middle enclosure. To assist in counting the squares, Uttle 
open crosses are marked on each outer corner square, and on 
the third and sixth from those, m the outer rows. 

Two long dice called AarfarM or K.iihuFi*u or sometrmes in-^ 
correctly Pah^da lanu, * the Pahada Strings^' are used; they 
are made of bone or ivoryi and are 2!^ inches long and A' 
wide on each of the four sides. Both are marked alike, with 
small red circles having a central spot, arranged in the following 
order .—A cross formed of four or seven circles in the niiddle 
counts 1 ; three equidistant circles count 3; three equidistant 
pairs of circles count 6; and two palrs^ one being near each 
end, count 4^ 

Some of the names of the numbers shown by the two dice 
when thrown are peculmr compounds of Sinhaiese and Tamil- 
Thus I + T is dugd-dehi ; i + 3 E mundu-o^uura, ^ three^me' or 
Mour-fqur^ ^ five-five,^ or 

; i 4* 6 is sixHiine^&even ^ 3 4 ” 3 

b iri-hayn, * six-lines ^; and 4 + 3 ndiu-ha£a, ' four-seven/ 
For the other scores the ordinaiy Sinhalese wnrds are used. 

Casting the dice, termed * putting down' {danmnamd), is 
done in a special maimer^ They^ are laid aide by side acrosij 
the fingers of the open hand, one end resting on the fore-firtger, 
beyond the last joints and are held in place by the thumb. 
The hand is then reversed, and they are thrown down sharply 
in the angle betw'een the player's partner and the latter s right- 
hand opponent. 
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Th^ire are two sides in the game, each having two or font 
players, who throw the dice* and score, in turn, toift-ards the 
right, WTien four play, each per^n ha;S four dagaha-shaped 
coiiDters, eight belonging to each side; if eight play each has 
two of the counters. They are coloured red, yellow, black 
and green^ 

Pahaija Kdiya differs from other similar games in having 
no senseless delay in getting the counters into play. As a 
preliminary, each player places a counter on the sixth and the 
seventh squares of the cental row at tus side of the board, when 
there are two or four players^ and two others on the fifth square 
of the outer now on his right, on which one of the creeses ^ is 
marked * one of the last two stands outside the square. I have 
not seen a game played by eight persons ; probably in that case 
the counters are deposited on the board in th« same positions, 
one belonging to each person being in the central row, and one 
in the outer row* From these pomts they move forward at 
the commencement of the play^ The outer counters are always 
moved first, in order to avoid being caught by the enemy* 
and also in order, if possible, to attack the enemy in front of 
them : the other two in the central row are safe from attack^ 
and can wait there if necessary^ 

The Scores of the twin dice may be used separately for moving 
two counters at once: they cannot be subdividedi but they 
may be added together so as to bring a single counter out of 
the opponent's way, or attack him. There Is no delay or pay¬ 
ment at the re^iCntry of a * chopped * counter; it moves at 
once from the central square up the middle row and onward to 
the right round the outer rows, to the full extent of any throw 
of one or both dice. There are no double throws of the dice, 
whatever number fall. 

The opponent's counters are ' chopped * when the score of 
a playa's throw brings his counter or counters into their 
squares. They may jump over the enemy ''5 counters^—though 
this is inadvisable, as it renders them liable to be * chopped' 
at hi& next move—or over the other counters belonging to 
their own side, with the exception mentioned below when m 
^ Of this gatii'e ? not on the Pacblb diagrain;_ 
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the last outer row of squares, and several may enter the same 
square. 

The counters move to the right of the players, who arc seated 
at the ends of the arms of the board, along the outer rows of 
squares, and finally down the middle row from which they 
started, being then placed on their sides. To enable them 
to enter the central space the exact mimber required must be 
thrown, that is, one more than the number necessary to bring 
the counter into the last kamara. When once inside this last 
row they are safe, but getting into it is often difficult. 

I now come to the special feature of the Sinhalese game. I 
c hqj l assume that, as usual, there ate four playere. WTien the 
fiwt of the two partners has got his counters up to the last 
three squares in which they can be attacked by the enemy, 
prior to crto\'ingdown the final central row, he cannot proceedany 
further if his partner have any counters foUowmg him until 
two of these are brought up to his assistance. It U evident 
that for this to happen his counters must have got in front 
of those of his partner, either by longer moves or becauM. as 
nearly invariably occurs, the latter have been chopped and 
luive fi&-€Jitcred berhind him. 

When he is in this position in the above-noted squares the 
partner must get two counters into the square at the beginning 
of the last outer row (at the eud of which the obstructed count¬ 
ers are waiting), where they are said to have the f^t tied, 
{adiyti baendS), Out of this square they must move simultane¬ 
ously, that is. they can only leaw it when their owner throws 
2 ones. 2 threes. 2 fours, or 2 sixes, As they are not now 
allowed to enter the squares of the waiting counters a throw of 
2 sixes sometimes cannot be utilised- After the partner 
made this double throw, and taken his two counter out of the 
comer square, the waiting counters are released, and are now 
ready to move forward down the middle row of squares. 
Of course the delay gives the opponents an opportunity of 
' chopping ‘ some of the counted. In one game that I watched 
the player who had first brought his counters round and was 
waiting to take them into the middk row of squa^, lost the 
game because hi,* partner was unable to come to hi^ assistance 
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in time to save him. Thus the blocking of the counters in that 
position is dearly a device to prevent one player's running out 
too quickly^ 

WTien the player who requires to throw pairs of numbers 
faib to do so, he uses the throws to bring on his other counters, 
which, however* cannot pass his two in the comer squiure. 
They must occupy the next fwo squares behind them, and 
wait there until a pair of numbers has bean thrown to permit 
the first two to make way for them. Thus there are some^ 
times eight counteo awaiting this double throw before being 
able to move onward; and the enemy is almost certain to ^ chop" 
some of them, espedaily the later four, if he can sneoeed in 
getting tw^o counteis into the squares at the outer end of the 
last row on the left, the row' preceding theirs. The first batch 
of counters are then left hopelessly stranded cm the verj^ edge 
of the safe squares. The knowledge of this adds considerably 
to the interest of the play ; and when, as is generally the case, 
there is a niDiietary pool the players become greatly exdted 
at this point, and as they throw the dice shout in a loud 
Voice the number they require* by way of causing it to fall. 
Evidently the great aim in this exdting game should be to 
* chop ‘ the counters of one of the opponents, so as to mate 
him reenter behind his partner* who will then be blocked at 
the edge of the safe squares. 

Players who know Pahada. Keliya well are of opinion that 
it is the finest game in the world. It certainly contains elements 
of excitement in a greater degree than the other Eastern games r 
and it appears to me to be a decided improvement to place all 
the cotEnfers m the game from the coramencement* and thus 
avoid stupid delay in beginning the play- 

A51 K ELI YA, ^ the Shell Game' * or S534ARtr, The latter 
word is a variation of the Tamil name SonUlu ; the tw^ por¬ 
tions $6 and ndtu each meaning ’ four * the whole word h 
equivalent to ‘ Feur-four/ that is, ' Double-four/ 

^ b said to be n^quivalinit to MtUA, abcll ; I beUeve that tte 
game ii pomctiiiiEi called BfiJan Kehya, - the Sbelk Game/ 

- Sadi is the meaning of Sd fo thii word* according to inforaifltlon 
given to me by playro of the game. It is not found in Clong^B 
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This game is a modification of Pahatja Xeliya, and is played 
on a similar diagram, which, however, has only four sets ol 
squares in each arm of the cross, instead of eight (Fig. 263). 
It is always drawn on the ground or on a plant, and two dia¬ 
gonals are marked in the central enclosnre, separating it into 
four parts. In counting, the ordinary Sinhalese words for the 
numbers are used, with the exception that i is expressed by 
the word O^tiura, derived from the Tamil ondtt. In each 
middle outermost square the countere arc not liable to be 
■ chopped/ as well as when inside the middle row. 

There are four players, each opposite pair being partners, and 
each player has four counters like those used in the last game. 
As the name im plies , cowry shells are used as dice. Of these, 
five are the common 5rellow 
ones: the sixth one is 
white, and is termed SS- 
btM, ■ the Four-Shdl,' 
the others being called 
merely beUd. The scoring 
is the same as that of 
Pancha Keliya, excepting 
that when two shells fall 
with their backs upward 
and one of them is the 
So-bella, this is known as 
S 64 uUara, ’ Double-four/ 
which however counts only Fm. i6j. AsHCeWy* Disgram. 

4, but has special powers. , . . 

When the throw is I, S< or So-hatara. it is termed ^ 
{dinuma), and the play^ has an additional throw, which 
repeated as often as he obtains one of these ' wins.' 

The entry and re-entry of the counteis into the game 
must be paid for, and until I. 5- So-hatam has been throw 

they cannot come into play. After one of thee * wins ^ 

bem obtained, and the additional throw which follows it has 
been made, the player must pay 1 off the score tor the entry or 

Dkiiomuy. nor tn Wiiwlcw's Taiuil Diedouary, S«r luy not* to the 
next gftme. 
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re-eatij' of earh counter. Thus a throw of i releasis one 
counter, and a throw of So~hatara wiU, if desired, rdease a]l 
four counters, or the 5 may be given for the release of aJl four. 
Or one. two. or three counters may be released by So-hatara. 
and the rest of its score be used for mQ\' ing other counters 
forward. 


\\hen Sd-hatara is thrown the score may be subdivided 
in any way whatever among the counters, or the whole of it 
may be used for sending one of them forward. At each sub¬ 
sequent throw of Sd-hatara the whole score may be used in the 
same way. e.^ceptmg in the special case where their re-entiy 
must be first paid for. In all other cases only the amount at 
each separate throw can be scored on the board; no snh- 
division of the amount is allowed. Counters (called, as in 
other similar games. 1 U 5 \ the entry of whkh has been piud for, 
may be left in the central triangle of each player to await a 
later move onward, 

I give an actuil instance as mi example. A player wlio 
had two cotmters waiting to enter the board on one Mcasion 
threw a So-hatata, followed by i, and then by 6. Out o£ 
this total score of xi* he gave up 2 to release hb two waiting 
Itto. and leaving one in the central triangle, ready to move 
forw^ard at his next throw^ used the remaining 5 in advancing 
the other and thus ‘chopping^ one of hb opponent's Itto. 
In this case, jsrt of the total score being Sd-hatara, he might 
ha\e divided the score of 93 ^^nghis four coimtcfs, or three of 
them, had he so desired^ 


A players counters may pass over or enter the squares in 
which his own counters or those of his partner are placed, 
but except in the case mentioned below they are not per¬ 
mitted to jump over the opponent’s counters, which can only 
be chopped when a counter of the other side enters their 
square. If the amount of a throw would take a player's 
counter over one of them it cannot, excepting as specified below, 
be utilised for that counter- lATien one counter enters a 
square in which are two of the enemies' counters it 'chops ^ 
both, but in that case they have the right to re-enter the game 
together at the price ordmariiy paid for one reentry. 
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As in all similar games, the throwiiig of the shells and the 
scoring pass round by the right hand. There is no block at 
the end of the last row of outer squares as in Pahada Keliya. 
V\Tieai the counters enter the final central row they can only 
move to the extent of one square at a time, for which 1 or 
S&’hatara must be thrown. They are then laid on their 
sides at the function of the transverse and longitudinal lines 
on the player's left side of the row, and not inside the squares. 

S 6 -hatara has a special power of permitting the player who 
throws it to pass over any opposing counters, and to ' chop ’ 
them in doing so, excepting those in the middle outer squares, 
which arc always free from all attack. The theory w*hich 
explains this is that the score of S 6 -hatara b composed of 
I +1 +1 1 ^ each component of it may be used separately 

for striking the Opposing piece. This quahty of So-hatara b 
transmitted to the whole score of which it may form part. In 
all other cases the opponent's counters can only be 'chopped' 
when the exact amount of one throw will bring a player s 
counter into the square occupied by them. The winners 
in thb and allied games ate those whose counters first pass 
round the board and into the central enclosure. 

TAyam SOnAiu, the Tamil game, commonly pronounced 

Chot^H. 

Either two or four persons, forming two opposing sides, 
play this game, each having eight or four counters res¬ 
pectively, termed Kdy, ‘ unnpe fnnt. The bo^d, called 
AfoMi, ‘ house,’ resembles that used for Paharja Keliya, and. 
as in that game, the score is obtained by throwing two dice, 
termed Aaf/ri- They differ greatly in shape and marki^ 
from those previously dmcribed, being oblongs only i in. 
long and nearly | in. wide, made of ivoTy^ bone, or wood. They 
are marked alike, excepting on the fourth side, as follows 
first side, one diagonal cut counts i; second side, two diagonal 
cuts crossing each other count 4 : third side, blank, counts 
0 ; fourth side, on one oblong two transverse cots count 2 , 
On the other three tranverse cuts count 3 (see Fig. 367)' 

If a blank and 1 fall uppermost the score counts i. and b 
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called Tayam ; if a blank and the second face be upward the 
score is 4 : if both second faces be upward the score is still 4. but 
it is now called Sv-^dt * (pronounced CAtmal). the ’ Double- 
Four * of the Sinhalese game. In other cases the face values of 
the counters are added together and receive the ordinary 
Tamil names for such numbers. 

No counter or Kay of a player can enter the board until 
he has once thrown Tayam; this is the indispensable and 
often irritating preliminary, and it introduces the first 
counter onto the fir^t square. All squares 4 re called Kddu. 
Afterwards^ each of the throws 5* Chdnal releases one 
of the Other counters that are waiting to enter the board, and in 
each case one Kay is placed on the first square^ and no more 
is counted for that throw* These three numbers also permit 
the player to have an additional throWp which may he repeated 
as long as one of these three scores is thrown. The total 
score, or the rest of the score after the entry of a counter or 
coimters, is used for moving forward the counters; or each 
part of the score may be emphiyed separately for but not 
be subdivided. 

The counters are never free from capture excepting while 
passing do\%Ti the last middle row of squares. They may 
pass into or over the squares occupied by counters of their own 
side» but not over those occupied by the counters of the oppos-^ 
ing players. In order to ' cut’ the opponent's counters they 
must enter the same squares by means of tlie score of one undi’ 
vided throw^ V\Tien two opposing counters are in one square 
both may be cut at once, but in that c^se both may re-enter 
the board together when 5.^ ChonSi is thrown hy their 
owner. 

For a counter to enter the central enciosare the exact num- 

^ In ^Vio^Qw'a TainiJ Dictionary- the meaning of SihtSIu h itated 
« tlirtiw of the dice, and that of an u^ucky throw- 

fonntir word would appear to mean liter^ly 
Excellent Four/ and the original form may have been Sunaiu. 
good, eat^llept/ and also in old SinhaJ^e the number 
^ ^ ™ TamU. Aa the actual throw 

called coDSBW of two fours, the Siuhalraa explanatioii given 

ptwioQflly may he a later inviititioii to suit the case. 
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ber required must be thrown; and the counter having passed 
mto it is out of the game, and is now called ' ripe^fmit^ 

The partners all of whose counters fiist become Fa]ajn are the 
witmers. Thus m most respects the game resembles the 
Sinhalese Asi-keliya, which is evidently a variant of it- 

PachTs, ' Twenty^-five/ is the Indian form of the same gamc- 
Tts Tamil name k Sokkaii&fi (commonly pronounced in Colombo 



Fig*^ 164-3^ Pacbla Clotlu 


Shok'otan ): or according to Winslow's Dictionaiy ‘ Sork^taJ^ 
or SorkalMn. 

This popular Indian game may be played by two, three, or 
lour persons, and twelve coonteis are used, called A'ay m 
Tamil and Sar in Hindustani; and also coloured red, yellow. 


‘ ETidenlly the compUer e( this eawlkat Dfction^ had * o 
sed idea of the game; he describes it aa ■ Tki*taek, diooghts. 


iEEKd ol the gamo 
Hindu BaeJegiunmoD.* 
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blacky and gref^n, in sets oi three. Blue being an iintnctj' 
colour is never used for counters in any game. If there be 
only two players each takes six countera. The>' are more 
or less dagaba-shaped, like those preWously described. 

The board, called " the doth/ in Tamils is like that 

used for Pahatfu Kdiya, and is alwaj^ worked on doth or 
velvet (Fig. 264}. Crosses arc marked on the fifth outer squares 
from the central endosiire, and on the fourth squares of 
the middle rows. In these squares the counters cannot be 
' struck ' by the opponents; they are termed Chlra, The ordi* 
nary s<[uares are called 'House* Hind.por Tamil), 

and the central enclosure is the ckdr-koni {Hind.)p * the Square/ 

Six cowry shells are thrown as dice, after being shaken in 
the closed hands. The score is as follows :—^Wlien all the 
mouths are upward it counts 15* barah ; if five mouths be 
upward it is 35, pachis ; if two, three, or four mouths be 
upward the score is do* 3, liit; and 4, ckar^ respectively. 
If only one month be upward the score is 10, das[ and when 
no mouth is upward it counts 6, chokm. 

Whenever 10 or 25 ^ thrown the player has another throw, 
and if at the second throw one of the same numbers fail it 
counts accordinglyH that is, another 10 or 35. But il either 
of these numbers be thrown a third time consecutively nc^ 
thing is counted, and this throw cancels the two previou? 
throws fjf lo df 25, the score of the whole three throws being 
now o. The right to have an additional throw would still 
remain, and the score would then begin afresh. There are 
also additional throws alter 6 or 12 has fallen. 

To begin the game^ each player throws the sheila in his 
turn in the right-hand order; until he obtains a in or 25 his 
counters cannot enter the board. Whenever either of these 
two numbers is thrown it is caUed a * win/ and an addition of r 
IS made to the score. If the player have counters awaiting entjy' 
or re-entry at the time, this ex tra allowance must alwav's be ex^ 
pended in paying for one of them, i being chaiged for the entrj^ 
or re-entry of each cotmter. If all be in the game the extra 
I IS added to the rest of the score; thus a throw of 10 is ooonted 
as II, and 25 b reckoned as 26. Excepting that thb extra 1 
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may be used separately, the amtmnt of each throw cannot be 
subdivided among different cormters. In the case of the addi¬ 
tional throw of the shells after a throw of 6,10,12, or 25, the 
amounts of the two throws may be used separately, without 
subdivision—either to bring a counter into on opponent's 
square so as to ‘ strike' his counters, and then move onward 
to the extent of the other part of the score ; or the two parts 
may be employed in moving forward two counters. 

The counters arc not blocked as in Paha<Ja Keliya, As 
they pass down the middle row on their way into the central 
esclosnre they are laid on their sides to distingutsh them from 
counters that may he moving outwards. To enter the central 
endosure the exact number required must be thrown. If the 
counter be in the last square this can only be obtained by 
throwing 10 or 35, the extra score of 1 which either of these 
receives being utilised for the purpose. 

The variations in the four forms of what must have been 
originally one game are a proof of its antiquity. Even the 
two Sinhalese variants exhibit such changes that they must 
be many centuries old. It is possible that AsL Kcliya may 
represent an older type of the game than PachSs, 

Card Games, 

These undoubtedly have been introduced into Ceylon by 
Europeans, probably the Dutch, who held the coast districts 
from 1655 to 1796. 

The names of the cards are thusDiamonds are termed 
Ruyiia or ffttwifo : Hearts are HarUt ; Clubs are Ka^^arn ; 
and Spades arc likap .' scoop ’ or' shovel.* The Ace is Asiya ; 
the King is Rajjumwo, a word with the same meani^ ; the 
Queen is Z>ein'»-oMBaifSe, ' the Queen' ; and the Knave is 
known as Poro, ' Axe-(man),' The otheis are caUed alter 
the number of pips on the face, as with us. 

Only two games are usually played in the villages ot the 
interior, One is ' Napoleon ’ or * Nap,' which goes by the 
name of Paswasi, * Five-wins,' and is played as in England. 

The name of the other game is Bth^^kAp«t^awa. * Cutting the 
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Bahy.' It is an extremely simple but exciting gambling game, 
over which considerable sums are lost and won. 

A gambling party sit down at night on mats round a centiaJ 
cloth or mat in the middle of which is the ' pool,' and on which 
the cards are dealt, face upwards, to each player, after twing 
shuffled and cut. Before each deal one person calk for any 
card he chooses to name, the tight to do this of course passing 
round the phy-ers in turn. The person to whom this card is 
dealt becomes the winner of the pooL 

On one occasion a carpenter employed by me juined a gamb¬ 
ling party after getting his monthly pay, and when morning 
broke he had not only lest this money, but even the clothes on 
his back, which he was obliged to borrow from the winner until 
be could replace them. 1 have heard of ordinary villagers 
who have lost three hundred rupees in one night’s piay of this 
description, and been reduced to poverty. It is far from unusual 
for them to gamble away not only their money, but also thwr 
gardens, fields, and cattle, at this simple game, ft is well 
known that the local headmen are the abettors of these gambling 
bouts. They alwaj^ receive a substantial fee for igno ring 
them ; this is more profitable than suppressing them. 

Piizzi^s. 

These are included among the indoor amusements of the 
villagers of the interior. Among them ane to be placed Magic 
SQUAitES i but few Understand them. The only one which 
I have seen was the arranging one hundred small stones in 
four TOW'S, each containing four heaps. The stun of the stones 
in each line vertically, horizontally, and diagonally, in the 
four comer heaps, the central square of four heaps and the 
four comer squares, must amount to a quarter of thw whole, 
The arrangeniGnt is this:— 


9- 

I. 

1 

9- 

:o. 

5 . 

5' 

5- 

2 . 

7- 

a. 

a: 

4 

13. i 


3* 


In this square there are altogether 26 symmcliicaJ combinatioits 
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of lour nuttibere which jidd a sum of 35 - This is an irregular 
square; in the regular Magic Square no number is repeatcd- 
ProbabJy these are abo known in Ceylon. 

Crossing the 

A King and Queen wish to cross a river, but the only persons 
to row them over are a Hinaya-mdma, ' a washerman/ and 
a " washer-woman/ ^ho must also cross the river, 

but are of low caste- The single boat which is available 
for the purpose holds only two persons. The King and Queen 
must cross without one of them being left behind on the shore 
with one of the low-caste persons, as this would be 
* dehlement/ for them. This will be avoided if the King can 
be rowed across by the man and the Queen by the woman. 

The solution is very simple. The washerman fust takes 
his wife across; he then retttms and takes the Kmg. Then 
he brings back his wife, who rows the Queen across, after 
which she returns for the washerman* 

In another puzzle of the same kind three Leopards and 
three Goats must be taken across a river by a fcrry^-man 
whose boat only holds two besides himself* If the Goats 
be not left on both banks in excess of the Leopards the 
latter will eat them, and this must be avoided. 

At first two Leopards are ferried over, and one of them is 
brought back. A Leopard and a Goat arc then taken over. 
The two Leopards are then carried back, and the other two 
Goats are taken across. The man then returns twice for the 
three Leopards. 

The number of simple Cowndmms is almost countless, 
most of them being doubtless of Indian origin- All forms of 
Acri^^ics are practised also, but the commonest amusement 
of thjg; kind among the villagers is found in what is termed 
Perali Bisa. or Transposition of Letters, of which some ex¬ 
amples have been given among the pre-Christian inscriptions. 

Acarostics reached their limit in one consisting of a square of 
eighteen letters on each side, as given in Alwis s Introduction 
tu the ‘ SidatSangarawa/ an early Sinhalese Gnumnar, p- 108. 
This acrostic was composed in ; it is so arranged that ah 
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the lines may be re;id both vertically luid horizon tally, back¬ 
wards and forwards ; they form a series of rhyrniiig veiBis. 

IL\gul Parakeuwa, "The Deky of the Feast/ 

This is a very good puzzle which is sometimes brought out 
at marriage festivals, the guests being required to solve jt 
before partakbig of the feast. Tt ootisists of a thin wooden 
disk with two holes bored through it near the centre and twelve 
others round the margin, at equal distances apart. Twelve 
strings knotted at one end, on the underside of the disk, pass 
through all the outer holes and meet in a knot at about eight 
or nine inches above the disk^ From their rtieeting-point 
another passes through a central hole,, back through the other 
centra] hole and upwards to the same knotp where it k tied 
R unn i n g on the two middle strings is a silver finger-ring. The 
puzzle consists in taking off the ring without untying any knots. 

This is effected by drawing a loop of one of the middle 
strings through each marginal hole in turn, passing it tuimd 
the knot of the outer string, and drawing it back. By this means 
all the outer strings are brought within the two inner strings 
aud the ring, which can then be drawn off them. 

Arasadi Keuva. 

This is an excellent gamCp which requires two confederates. 
Alter a diagram of stxty-four squares, like an or dinar y chess^ 
board, has been drawti on the ground one of the confederates 
absents himself. The other requests an onloDker to select 
any square on the diagram. He then recalls the confederatep 
who asks him Which country ? " the reply is either 
Arasadi, or Kolamba (Colombo), or '' Puttalamap'* 
or “ Mlgamuwa (Negombo), the last three being towns of 
Ceylon. The confederate then asks Which street ? " and 
the reply is again one of the same four words. Lastly he asks 
\\ hich house ? and again the answer is one of the same 
words. Almost as soon as it 1$ given, the confederate points 
out the selected square, and the effect is striking. 

The explanatkm of the solution lis in the tact that although 
m the actual diagram no letters are writtenp those shown in 
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the illustration are understood to be present at the four comets ‘ 
they are, in fact, written there if the pibyers are not well 


trained. The same 
letters, w'hich are the ^ 
initials of the lour 
words of the replies, u 
are to be understood 

05 also beloDgmg, in 
the sajne order, to the ^ 
rows of each quarter ^ 
of the diagram, as in 
the illustration, but 
they are never wTitten 
in actual play. It will 

ITIf d ^ (1 IMS |Mi 
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ne seen tnsT wim ujtir ^ n* ^ 

assistance any squ^e ^ A^adi 

can he picked out with 

eaaep the vertical rows representing the * streets/ and the 


horizontal rows the ' houses,' or vice versA, The difficulty 
lies in thoroughly leraembering that the progression of the 
letters runs from each comer only to the middle of the 
adjoining sides, all lines being drawn of cqnal thickness. 
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B6 la Keuya, ' the Ball Game ' or * Marbles. 

There is evidence that this game was played in Ceylon in 
the second or third century B.c- SevcniJ round smaU balls, 
some being exactly like the ' marbles * used by chUdren m 
England, while others have a segment cat off so as to leave a 
liat base.* were found by me in the earliest pottery stratum 
at Tissa* Three of them were excellently cut or turned stone 
balls, while the rest were made of hard-burnt earthenware. 
They must have either belonged to the children of the potters 

» Similar bolls of stone were fonad amon^ the ’ I.«.te Cdtk ' 
thwllings of La T«nc, at lahe N'«ch4td,. (MuBto. leAr Dwtih*gt 
of Evro/^, p. 
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and artizans whose rubbish heap was cut through, or have 
been new ones which those people made for sale. 

Similar articles are still used by children in Ceylon, the 
sphere being held between the ends of the fore-finger and thumb 
of the right hand and propelled by pladng the end of the 
fore-finger of the left hand between theiUp behind the ballp and 
employing it, with the left wrist, as a spring whkb propels 
the bail. The ball is set against the last foint of the fore- 
finger, the back of that hand bdng towards the player; and 
not, as in England, between the knuckle of the right thumb 
and the tip of the fore-finger of that hand. 

The game usually played is that in which the players foUaw 
up each other's 'marbles/ each in turn endeavouring to strike 
that of the other player, 

Wala Sacli. "Hole Money/ 

This game may be looked upon as the liastem reprraentative 
of the modem game of Quoits* It was played in Ceylon by 
the second or third century In the Tissa excavations 

I found many circular thin earthenware dklf^ in the lowest 
or pottery stratum, and elsewhere, some being evidently w^eU 
worn at the edges with much use. The majority were a 
little over one inch m diameter^ but some were much larger, 
as the game requires, I have also seen such dbk^, often made 
from pieces of broken jars, among the fragments of rough 
pottery which mark the sites of former villages in Xorthem 
Ceylon, They prove that the game in which they were used 
was a favourite amusemetit m ancient times throughout the 
island; and it has maintained its popularity down to the 
present day as a weU-known gambling game which is now 
often played with money, as its modem name indicateSn The 
present name of the disks used for play^ing it—S^, pL Sififu^ 
a Tamil word meaning * an earthenware disk —sugg^^ts that 
before suitable money was available for th b purpose the game 
may have been called after this word. It is known in Eg^'pt, 
where it is tenmed Nil*ab fit hora^ bora being the name of the 
hole made for tb 

As played in Ceylon, a small cup-shaped hole is formed in 
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a piece of fiat groiitid free from grass or wcedsp and a line 
about three feet long a few inches away from it^ 

The players p two or three* or more, in number, take their 
stand at a mark ten or twelve feet from the line, which is 
thus between them and the holcj and each in turn holds a 
disk made from a piece of broken eartheniA^are, or a cent piece, 
betw^een his thumb and first two fingers and carefully pitches 
it at the hole. 

The player w hose aim is best now takes up all the disks that 
have been throvro at the hole in this manneTi and from the 
same mark tosses all together at the hole. Then^ while he is at 
the same spx>t. with a larger and heavier disk, a five^cent piece 
if they are placing with moneyi he must hit one of the pieces 
which the other players select among those l>ung round the 
hole and bej^ond the transverse line. If he miss it his turn 
ts finished, but if he succeed in hitting it he again tosses aU 
the at the hole, and those which fall in it become his 
property. 

The next player begins in the same manner^ using the di^s 
that have not been won by the first one, and the game 
continues until all are won. Accuracy of aim when tossir^ 
the fiist disk at the hole, and at the one selected to be stmekp 
is quite as important in this game as in Quoits. 

Tattu Keuva, * the Touching Game/ or SurA Kawadiyan 
Keliya. 

In thl*^ game a rectangular diagram from 40 to 50 f^t long 
and from 20 to 35 foet wide b dc&cnbed on a piece of level 
ground, and a line is drawn longitudmally down the nuddle 
of it. Three tran^^rse lines are th^n drawn, dividing the 
whole into eight equal squares (Fig^ ^7^)- 

Three players ate stationed 
at the transverse lines and a r " ^ 

fourth at the end line, w^hfie a ^ ^ 
fifth, called Tdchchiyd, patrols f 

along the lateral border*^ The ^ ___, _ 

four former players endeavour ^ lm feet ^ 

to touch any one crossing their 2ji. Tatui KtliyiL 




LM feet 
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respective lines, and the Tichchiya may touch any one whom 
he can reach while he stands anyw'here on the outer side 
lines. 

The players of the opposite side enter the hrst right-hand 
sqnare at one end and endeavour to pass longitudinally through 
ail the squares without being touched by the watchers. They 
go up the squares on the right side of the longitudinal centre 
line, out at the far end. and back down the squares on the left 
of the centre line, finally passing nut across the transverse 
border line of the first left-hand square. 

A player who passes successfully through the first four 
squares is termed Pachcha Kuliiyd ; and when he has returned 
through the second row of squares he becomes U-ppu. The 
nomenclature shows that this game was introduced into the 
island by Tamils, 

In another and simpler form of Tattu Keliya, which is often 
pJayed by both Sinhalese and Tamils, whether boys qr men, ii 
long line is drawn att the ground, and the opposing parties 
stand On opposite sides of iL Those on one side then endeavour 
to cro^s it without being touched by their opponents while 
doing so. 

A third gnme is like one played by boys in England. Some 
players stand inside a series of posts or mark^ amuiged in a 
wide circle round them. At these a nnraber of others are 
stationed, and each one endeavours to get across to the next 
station without being touched by those inside while doing so. 
The parties in these games exchange places ivhen all have been 
caught or touched. 

Bjjhu Kzuya, * Throwing the BaU/ 

I have not seen this game played in the interior. As de¬ 
scribed by Mr. Ludovisi.i who terms it, ' perhaps the only 
purely indigenous Sinhalese game/ it appears to be an adapta¬ 
tion of English cricket. According to his account it is chiefl}^ 
played l^fore and after the Sinhalese New Year. 

Captains are chosen who form two equal teams, and the 

7 I?/ tht Cry/ofl ^ Rtyyai AnaHc BivCfty, p. 25- 
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first innings is settled by mutual consent, or by tossings For 
a wicket, two cocoanut shells with the husks on art placed on 
end, three or four inches apart, with a stick laid across them. 
The baU is formed of an Timipe Pumclo fruit, rendered soft 
and eliistic by being placed under hot ashes, and protected by 
a closely plaited envelope of strips of bark. 

One party or team station themselves behind the wicket 
as fielders, and the captain of the other side opens the game 
by bowling at the wicket, which is not defended by any one. 
If he knock it down one of the oppoaing team goes out of play. 
If the ball pass the wicket those behind end^vour to catch it 
while rebounding, above the height of the knee, and on their 
doing so the bowler is out. ' The ball, whether caught or not, 
ha\'ing passed into the ground of the second team, one of them 
becomes the bowier, and the game goes on alternating between 
the two sides, until one team has all gone out,' leaving the others 
the winners. 

' The victim of defeat has to sit on the bridge of cocoanut 
shells, his head bowed on his knees, and submit mtb [atience 
and resignation to the sneers and jibes of the victors,' whidi 
apparently are sometimes of a rather coarse character. This 
resembles the jeering and coarse language used at the Ap-kelijm 
or Hom-puUing game, described below, and in its origin it 
may have been intended to have a similar effect the protection 
of the village from evil mfliienccs, 

Kaili Keliya. 

This is a form of Tip*cat played by boys, which Ludovisi 
stated «/.,p. 28)—he does not say on what evidence—to 
have been known long before our occupation of &yIon. The 
' Cat/ a stick three or four inches long, and pointed at both 
ends’like that used in England, is ' pitched' or tossed at a 
small hole, three inches long by one inch wide, which slopes 
downward at one end, from a distance equal to the height of 
the tallest pbyer. measured to the tips of the up-stretched 
fingers. An opponent who stands at the side of the bole en¬ 
deavours to strike the * cat' before it reaches the ground, with a 
stick eighteen inches lung. Should it fall in the hole, or within 
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eighteen inches of it, or be caught when struck, the striker 
goes out, and the boy who pitched the ' cat' succeeds him. 
If, however, the striker hit it on its way to the hole, the dis¬ 
tance at which tt falls k measured in lengths of the striker's 
stick, and if it reach a number of lengths, ten or fifteen or mure, 
that had been previously agreed npon, a player of the opposite 
party goes out of the game. 

There is a penalty for the losing players which is not very 
dearly explained by Mr, Ludovisi. In it the stick for hitting 
the * cat is Struck by the ’ cat.' and followed up until the 
player who is doing this fails to hit it, or to send it more than 
the length of the loser, measured to the end of his up^strctched 
fingers. The loser must then nm back to the hole while hold¬ 
ing htt breath, crying " Gudo, gudo, gudo.” I have not 
seen this game played in the villages of the interior, and I 
should expect that it is of European origin. 

EtTAN KaLU. 

Thtt h a nearly similar game played in Colombo* and di^- 
senbed by Mr* Ludovisi (0^. ciL^ p^ as beinfj quite like the 
English Tip-cat, The * cat is struck as it springs forw^ard oa 
being ' tipped ^ by the striker's stick. The same peimlty ^ 
above is paid by the losers. This game is also not played in 
the interiur, but h common in Colombo. 

Football. 

An Eastern kind ol football is played in Cototnbo* especially 
by Malays, with a skeleton ball, called bol^, * the 

gama bail/ which is made of interwoven strips of bamboo The 
game consists in Itro parties kicking it backwards and forw'ards* 
apparently without any special ruJes^ and there are no goals or 
' scrimmages/ 

ThcPopcuNj Unaiiyitt' BambocMstick,' is^ as its name implies, 
made from a short section of bamboo about seven ineb^ long. 
The small globular unripe seeds uf the Pavatta {Pawtta indka) 
and Tarana (Webera eorymlosa) are used as pdlets. 

Stilts, Borupaya ,' False-foot,' are sometimes used by youths 
as in England. I have seen one Sinhalese man, a professional 
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stilt-walker, perlonn extraordinary feats on a single higb stilt, 
on which be progressed rapidly in kangaroo-like jumps. His 
feet were raised three or four feet from the ground on it. 

RELIGIOUS G-^MES 

There are four religious games, aU intimately connected with 
the w'orship of Fattinl, the Goddess of Chastity and Controller 
of Epidemics, in her aspect as a deity who possesses powers 
over certain infectious diseases such as smalJ-pox, measles, 
and, as Ludovisi says, an outbreak of murrain among the 
cattle, the injury of crops by insects and grubs, or the occur¬ 
rence of a serious drought. These games arc (ij Ktltya, 

' the Homs fpulling) Game ' ; (2) DoAttH Krltya, * the Orange 
(striking) Game ’ 1 (3) Pel Ketiya, ' the Coconut (breaking) 
Game ^ : and (4) Mol Kfliya, ' the Flower Game,’ 

Pattini is a South Indian Goddess whose cult was infroduced 
into Ceylon at an early date. In the t radition which it current 
regarding her Ui Ceylon and Sotithcm India, she was Kannaki. 
the wile of a person called in India Kovilan cft KovSlan, and 
in Ceylon PaM Gumnnansfi, or Palanga, who was unjustly 
charged by a goldsmith with the theft of the Queen's hollow 
imgling gem-set bracelet or anklet, termed a Saf«mba (Tamil 
Silampu) at Pfiijdi Nuwara, that is, Madura, Without proper 
inquiry into the truth of the accusation, he was executed by 
the orders of the King of Madura. In revenge. Kannaki 
cursed the royal family and the dt>’. and as the result the king 
and his family and all the inhabitants were destroyed by fce. 
The illustration (Fig. 272) shows two wooden statues which 
are said to be those of Pattini and POlanga ; they are in one 
of the caves at the early monastery at Nikaw^aewa, to which 
relcrence has been made in the chapter on the dagafaas„ and 
they may date from the eleventh century A.D. fn this statue, 
which is probably the earliest existing reprtsentation of Pattini 
in Ceylon, she has plain anklets, but ornamental jewelled 
bracelets. 

According to the Chilappatikaran, a Tamil poem which 
claims to be written by Ilanko-Adikal, the younger brother of 
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the King of Madura, called Sen Kudduva Cheraor Imaya Var- 
man, * when the stniy of Kannaki tras related to this monarch, 
and his queen the latter remarked that the chaste widow was 
^vp^thy of being worshipped as a goddess. The king agreed 
with her, caused a statue of Kannaki to be carved front a stone 
brought from the Himalayas, and inaugurated the new cult.* 
Mr. Kanak;^bhai gleans from the poem the following parti¬ 
culars which indicate the origin of the belief in the power of 
this goddess over rain and epidemics : * From that memorable 
day on which Kovifan was beheaded there was no rain in the 
Pandiyan kingdom, and famine, fever, and stnali-pox smote 
the people sorely. Verri-Vel-Choliya, who held bis court at 
Korkei, believing that these misfortunes were brought on by 
the Curse of Kannaki, sacrificed one thousand goldsmiths at 
her altar, and performed festivals in her honour. Copious 
showers of rain then fell, and famine and pestilence disappeared 
from the kingdom. Kosar, liing of Kongo, Gajabahu, King 
of Lanka [Ceylon], and Penmkilli, the Chola, erected temples 
and performed festivals in her honour, and their kingdoms were 
blest with never-faiJing rain and abundant crops.* The king 
consecrated the image of the Goddess * with grand ceremony 
m the presence of the kmgs of Kongu and Malava, and of 
Gaiabahu, King of Lanka.' * 

The last part of the account ^ not quite in agreement with 
the Sinhalese Rajavaliya, which states that as a result of his 
Successful eKpedition Gaja-Hahu brought awav—ei'idently an 
act of spoliation^the jewelled bracelets or anklets of the 
Goddess, and the insignia of the Four Guardian Gods, as well 
as the Sinhalese who had been carried off as prisoners by a 
successful Tamil invader in his father's life-time, and double 
that number of Tamil prisoners of war. The Sinhalese account 
Would thus lead one to suppose that Kaimakt had become a 

goddess before Caja'Bihtt’s war with Madura in the second 
century a.d. 

In the Sinhalese legend, KannakT was re-born as a demoness 

a V Tflmjh Eigkiten Hfindwwd Ytan Ago, p, 6 . 

= V. Kanakaufahiu. op. «|. tt 
* Off. ffii. p. 161* 
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bec^iuse of the destruction she had caused—some say she 
became a goddess—and caine to Ceylon, bringing with her the 
two sons of the Madura king, who had also become Yakas, 
and acoompanied by other demons. By m(sins of her 

magical powers she sneceeded in forcing an entry into the 
country in spite of the opposition of the Fotrr Guardian Gods, 
who, according to one story, endeavoured to keep her and her 
undesirable companiurks ont of the island. She created a 
fence or mountain of fire all round the coast whidi the Four 
Gods could not face, but which she crossed successfully. In 
commemoratioti of her victory in passing through the fire on 
occasion she instituted a fire-sacrifice or liro-walking 
ceremonyp which was to be perfortned annually* tc^ether with 
at least three other festivals* in her honour It Ls still main¬ 
tained throughout a great part of the Sinhalese districts of 
Ceylon. 

Several stories are told of hEr, and according to one of them 
she is now ranked os one ol the Four Guardian Uetties of Ceylon* 
the north ol the island being supposed to be in her special 
charge. 

She is believed to have handed over the control of the thir^- 
two epidemic diseases to one of the Stadura prmce-Yakas* 
to cause and to cure thenip while to the other prince she gave 
charge of all illnesses of cattle and the lower animals. As the 
supreme controller of the epidemics these religious games were 
inaugurated according to her orders, by way ol pleasing atid 
propitiating her. In some ports of the country they are played 
armually for the benefit of the district, and in order to ensure 
general prosperity and freedom from epidemics r m others 
apparently the Kcliya is customaiy* only at the time when 
a district is Ihreatmed with an infectious disease, espe«;ially 

smaU-poiL _ . 

There can be no doubt that in another aspect Fattini is 
looked upon as an incarnation oi the Goddess Daigi, the wile 
of Siva, and as such she is considered to have the Goddess 
Kali, another form of Dtirgi, as her attend^t. In Ceylon 
there are said to be seven dilierent manifestations or tneama- 
tions of Pattinl. According to an old oaaniiscnpt of the 
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Kiiniii 3 %^da district, tn the first she was produced from or 
connected with Handunp or SandaJ-wood ; in the second with 
a M^el, ut Bhie-Jotxji> flower i in the third with * Gem-sand ' ; 
in the fourth with ™ter; in the filth she wajs the * Fire-Patthil^* 
who burnt Madura ; in the sixth she is connected in soma way 
with the leaf of a Bo-tree i and in the seventh she was faimd 
inside a Mango fruit at Pai^di-nuwara or Madura, and was 
married there to a man of the Chetti caste* Other lists vary 
slightly. 

In the Sinhalese legend, the An Kelly a gaitte commemorates 
an incident whidi is supposed to have occurred during the life 
of Pulanga, the husband of the Goddess. 'While they were both 
endeavouring to break u flo'wer olS the top of a Sapu tree 
{Mich€lia champoca) by means of two hooked sticks, the hooks 
became interlocked; and although Pattini and Pslanga exerted 
all their strength they were unable to unloose them. They 
summoned large numbers of people to help them, the men join¬ 
ing PManga and the women assisting Pattini, and eventually 
the men^s hook was broken, amidst the jeers of the femaJes. 

Mr. Bell, the H. 4 jchaeoIogicaJ Commissioner, in giving a 
translation of part of the poem which describes this event ^ 
has expressed his opinion that the story may contain a refer¬ 
ence to the cult of the reproductive powers typified in the 
lingam and Yoni. In its later development this may be one 
meaning attached to it. But if so this was probably a mere 
alter-thought, in vented as an explanation of an andent and 
pre-existing rehgtom ceremony, which, as rdated in the Tamil 
paem^ was believed to have a benefidal efiect in counteracting 
certain wide-spread evil influences. 

In the Indian Aniiquap'y, VoL v^ p, 355, a ceremony in the 
S^gli district is described, in which, after the cattle and 
^ implements of iudustiy ' have been worshipped* the body of 
cultivators engage in a tug of war, puliing at a leather rope 
until it breaks. * It is then divided into numerous pieces which 
are eagerLy sought after; for bappy is the man who is able to 
throw one of these pieces into his granar\', as his store is sure 

> jeurmii af tAs C^pyltm BwancK of tta R&yai So^fy, 1SS4, 
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not to fail' Here we see a nearly similar rope-pulling contest 
to ensure good luck and good crops, apparenUy unconnected 

with the cult of any special deity. 

Some further light is thrown on the practice by customs ol 
this nature amoug other Eastern races. The rope-p^g 
ceremony is found among the KSsiyas of ksSm, and the Chuk- 
nnas of the Chittagong hills, and in Burma: ivhde m 
some East Indian islands the medium for the tuggmg which 
is to bring a rainy wind is a bamboo.^ According to Dr. Fra«r 
it is distinctly stated by the Chukmas that one porty^m the 
pulling contest represents the good spirits and the other the 

evil spirits. , . ^ . 

In the Indian plains, the men of two viUages )oin m a tug 

of war across the village boundary , as a ceremony by « “e 
winners secure a plentiful seasotL* Mr. Crookes ^^at^ _ 
there are numerous instances in Northern India of mock fights 
as charms to secure fertility or freedom from disea.se At a 
festival in Kmnami the fights between the two parhes with 

Stones, which were thrown across astre^ wn 

it was considered necessary to suppress! them, an act . 

the increase of cholera and other epidemics was afterwards 

attributed by sonie' ol tht people. * 1 ^ 

I. if th* rtt«. M a..d h.*ce.. 

gestures form an important part of the ceremony as f 

th. a..h«s of t»a tad. 

the woree the words and actions axe the more cfiective they 

torch-light procession through the 
doobtless undertaken in Ceylon with the same 
friffhten away the malignant spirits, this being 

o« ^ taa«.c.. .ta f. whom 

they arc diie. ttom houses and vi^cs. 

eUu so long ago as the time when the earhest part of^ 

v’d. Agta. .to 

^ j nf thp CTcatest foes of the demons, at whose 

tht^ take W 8«BM. mJ wto jee*rvB noekiod from 
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their malevolent assaults. In the translation by driiliths, 
the prayer to Agni in the 36th hymn of Book i, runs in fervent 
supplications that might be fitly chanted by the epidemic* 
stricken villagers of Ceylon as they march thnough their 
hamlets 

' Erect, preserve Crotti mre bviible f with Uiy SmAc bam thou eaiJi 
ravcnJng demon dead. 

Raise thou ug up that we may walk alive t ahaJt thou find our 
worship mid the 

Pre&erk^p us, from the hend • pfeserve ns from maliclotis 

Save Us from him who fain would in jure ua or slay^ Most Youthful, 
thou with lofty light. 

The flamea of Agni full of splendour and of might are feaifal, not to 
be appmaehed. 

Comfume for ever uli democsi and soitrercrs, Coiisumc thou each devour¬ 
ing fiend.* 

Ay Keliya. ' The Horm GaTni^+' 

As its name ittiplies^ the Keli3ra, or Horn-pulling gamep 
must have been played origiiially hy puiUng at ropes attaehf^ 
to deer-homs ; hut now two hx)oked pieces of extretnely 
tough wood, especially the Andara {Dichr^&tachys rfficrca), or 
the heart-wood of the Tamarind tree, ate generally employed 
instead. In some of the more secluded northem villages 
the horns are still used. For this purpose the lower part 
of the antler and the brow tine of the Sambar deer {Rusa 
msMdis) are taken^ the former being shortened to about sis 
inches, and the latter cut down to two inches. These are about 
the sizes of the wooden * horns * now nmde^ 

Each horn is fitted into & groow cut across a separate 
substantiai bar of wood called the to which it is 

firmly lashed. The lower hook is uptight and the upper one 
is laid behind it horizontally. The bais, to which they are 
attached with the greatest carcp are utilised for steadying the 
boms, and preventing them from becoming unhooked during 
the contest, the lower bar being fiiced transversely, and the 
tipper one vertically, and they are held in these positions by 
several men during the ceremony^ In some places the wooden 
horns are passed through holes bored longitudinally from the 
under side and through the end of two pieces of coconut log, 
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the transverse bar for steadying the horns bdng fixed through 
the log behind the horn, and another short cross-bar through 
a hole behind it again, to prevent the longitudinal rope on 
which the strain falls from slipping ofi the coconut log. 

Usually, on a propitious day chosen by an astrologer, a 
large body of people accompanied by a kapurala, or devil- 
priest, repair tn the foot of a selected tree surrounded by open 
ground, and there, at the distance of a few yards from the tree, 
a narrow hole about six feet long and font or five feet deep is 
dug, in which a substantial coconut stump called Hetiakanda 
(which according to Ludovisi is—or was always taken 
from a tree that has been stnick by lightning is loosely 
inserted, with the root end upwards. The toughest jangle 
creepers ate looped round the lower port of the sheltering tree, 
and a loop of them is placed round the stump ; to these 
are tied ropes that have been attached to the A^-molas, which 
are placed between the tree and the stump. Other strong 
ropes of considerable length are fastened to the upper ^ 
of the Hcnakanda, and these are now pulled by the united 
force of the villagers, or in some places only by the section 
of them who form the party of Palanga, until one of the 

boms gives way, , 

,4]thoughin some cases all except the men who are steading 
the horns unite at the pulling, they in reahty form two entirely 
sepHrate parties, one of which is that of the Goddess Pattinl, 
while the other is supposed to be on the side of her husband 
Paianga. The former party is called the YaLt-pth. or * Lower 
Row.' whose hom Is the lower one and is attached to the short 
rope wldch b tied to the loop fastened round the tree. The 
latter party forms the Vda-pih, or ' Upper Row.* and has the 
upper horn which is attached to the rope that is fastened to 
the Henakanda-- 

Membership of these two sides is hereditary; and so s^ng 
is the party feeling or jealousy between them that those of one 
aide usually avoid marriage with the members of the famdies 


* Aa Hena {gahSpu) kaxdaH is the term applied to a ^ stamp 
Etruck by lightning it would appear that ongmalljr such a stump was 
HlwsLyi used 9* tbc post. 
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bdongiDg to the other side, and in fact never have much 
intercourse or friendly relations with them. In places where 
the Uda-pila men alone do the pulling, the Yata-pila men 
stand as onlookets under the tree. For managing the whole 
ceremony each party elects a temporary* loader. 

At the beginning of the ceremony the two bars—the A^j- 
mola—^and the ropes to he attached to the horns are either 
first dedicated to the Goddess at the local dewala or temple, 
if there be one devoted to Pattini at the village; or are separately 
taken in procession by their respective parties to the site 
of the contest, and placed on platforms or altars covered with 
flowers, each set in a sepiarate small shed, which has been 
erected there for it. They are first purified by being depxjsited 
on the altar covered with flowers and there sprinkled with 
saffron water; incense also waved round them. The 
kapinSla invokes the aid and favour of the Goddess, to the 
acoompjaniment of the jingling of hollow anklets or bracelets 
such as she wore, and of various musical instruments, such 
as tom-^toms. small trumpets called horandis'g, and cymbals. 

After this accessary preliminary, the horns are sometimes 
carried by the leaders in procession round the Henakan<da, 
and folio Mi'ed by the kapurala and musicians. They are 
^en attached to the bars which are to steady them, and are 
interlocked and bound round with cords which at first are 
placed loosely and then, after the accurate adjustment of the 
horns, are tightened by means of a tourniquet (tirinki). 

After a trial pulling at the respective ropies by the two 
parties, the \ata-pila rope is tied to the loops round the tree, 
and the Uda'^pnla rope to the Henakanda, which is inclined 
towards the tree for the purprase. Where it is the custom 
of the \a^'pila men to join in the final pulling both parties 
then unite in tugging at ropes attached to the top of the 
Kenakanda, or ptassed though a hole in it and fastened to the 
U 4 a-pila log—until one horn is broken. 

The leaders then examine the horns and ascertain whether 
the Yafa-pLla or (Jd^-pDa one has given way. The victorious 
horn is removed, wrapjjcd in white cloth, and carried under a 
white canopjy round the Henakanda in a procession, accomp 
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panicd by the music, and is again plxiced in the dewab, or 
the temporary shed erected for it, 

A rope is then stretched from the tree to the Hetiakanda, 
and the losing party are made to stand or sit on one side of it 
while the winners take up a position on the opposite side and 
jeer at them, exhausting their vocabulary, which is a some¬ 
what replete one, of abusive and foul language. In the ex¬ 
pressive words of Captain Robert Knox Upon the breaking 
of the stick, that Party that hath won doth not a little rejoyce, 
which rejoycing is expresi by Dancing and Singing, and uttering 
such sordid beastly Expressions together with Postures of 
their Bodies, as I omit to write them, it being their shame in 
acting, and would be mine in rehearsing. For he is at that 
time most renowned that behaves himself most shameless 
and beastlike/ ^ 

After one or two [properly seven] horns Iiavc been broken, 
Mr. Bell states that the final victurions horn, wmpped in 
white doth, is again sprinkled with saffron-water and incensed 
as hefore. It is then brought out p1 the dewAla or the shed 
in which it bad been carefully placed, and is carried through 
the village by the kapurala, or on the head of a kattadij'u 
(a ’ devil-dancer '), over whom a white canopy is held, in a 
nocturnal procession, vrith torches and censers, and accom¬ 
panied by kapuralas, or devil-priests, and the available 
music and dancers, some prece d i ng and some foUowing it. 
The houses of the victorious party, which have been prepar^ 
beforehand by deaning and white-washing, are visited m 
turn, and blessmgs, to the accompaniment of the jingling 
of the hollow bangle or bracelet of Pattiui, am invoked on 
their residents, who offer refreshments in return. 

The whole ceremony is considered to be a religious one 
to a Goddess, and is therefore termed a l^iiaia. that offered to a 
demon being denominated a ^idifna. Where it is an annual 
ceremony it is usual for the opposing parties to pay in alternate 
years any expenses comiecttid ift'ttli it. 

Although there are local variations in the form of the cere- 

* An flitlfificti BelaftcK of At Isktnd CtyloMt p. 07* 
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numy. the essential parts ol it are everywhere sunijar; these 
are the purihcatton and dedication of the articles used, the puli- 
ing at the homs until one gives way, and the employment of 
abusive and foul bnguage and gestures against the losing party. 

Dodaj; KrrLivA, * the Orange Game.' or Dehi Keliya, ' the 
Lime Game,’ 

In the North-vfestera Province this game comes after the 
Ap Keliya. The two]parti« tajee the oranges intended for the 
game to the d^wSla, where they are placed in heaps in front of 
the entrance. They are then purified by sprinJding them with 
saffron-water, and waving incense and lights around them j 
and they are afterwards consecrated to the Godde&s. like the 
articles used in the Hom-puUing game. 

In pU>'ing the game the Yata-pila and Uija-pila parties 
are arranged on opposite sides of a long line, and the oranges 
are thrown or rolled across it from each side alternately, those 
on the opposing side striking them with oranges held in their 
hands as in the following game, until all belonging to one 
side have been broken. Limes are sometimes used instead 
of oranges, being then thrown over the hue at the opponents, 
who must prevent them from passing over a bonndaiy' iioG 
at the back, which they also may not cross. 

Pol Keliya, ' the Coconut Game.’ 

This foUou-s the Orange game. The Yata-pila and Uda- 
pUa parties bring up large numbers of Coconuts of a special 
small green variety with vejy thick shells, called Para-pol, 
Fighting Coconut.' It is allowable to purchase them for the 
ceremony, and Mr. Ludovist stated that very high prices 
were sometimes paid for those taken from trees which were 
known to produce nuts with sheib of extreme thickness. He 
mentioned an instance in which as much as thirty shillings 
Were paid for a single nuL Other nuts are {rrocuied from trees 
the produce of which the owner, when skk, has vowed to 
devote to the yearly Pol Keliya in case of his recovery through 
the good ofiBces of Pattini. The tiuU of the Pora-Pol trees 
may be eaten as usual during the rest of the year. 
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Like the Oranges, the Coconute are heaped tip by the twa 
parties m front of the dewala^ and are there purified by liis- 
tratioa and the waving of incense and lights round them, these 
being technically known as ' the three They are 

then dedicated to the service of the Goddess^ after which 
they are removed to the site of the contest. 

The two leaders then proceed to divide them into equally- 
matched pairs, large nuts against large ones, and small nuts 
against those of similar size, A long line is also drawn on the 
ground, on the oppesite sides of which the two parties take up 
their positions. 

The game is then commenced by the Yata-pik leader's 
throwing a nut across the line at the leader of the opposite 
party^ who stops it by striking it as it comes with the paired 
nut which he holds in his hand. The result of the blow is that 
one nut or the other is usually broken by the shock, and this 
broken nut then belongs to the side of the victor. The Udu- 
pila leader in his turn thrown a nut at the captain of the \ a|a- 
pila adCj who receives it in a similar manner i and the game is 
continued in this way by the members of the two parties 
alternately until all the comecrated nuts on one side or the 
other have been broken- If the number of nuts be very 
large other batches may be consecrated on succeeding days, 
and broken in the same manner ; but the game often ends In 
one day, after fifty to eighty nuts have been broken. On 
special occasions the number is said to rise up to three hundred 
nuts, or even more ; and in one game the breaking occupied 
six days. 

As in the Hom^puUing game, the losing party who have no 
unbroken nuts are subjected to the abuse of the victors. 

Alter the nuts of one side have been exhausted, oil is expressed 
from all the consecrated nuts for the use of the dewala, as 
well as for any lights required in connection with these cere¬ 
monies- 

Mal Kxliya, ' the Flower Game/ 

This game takes place at the dewala of the Goddesa, and 
the flowers used are those of the Coconut palm and the Areka 
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palm. These are placed under a tree near the d^wlla, and, 
I was informed, are not oflcred to PattinL 
The game consists in dancing and in playing the double 
kettle-drum which is used at Buddhist temples. I do not 
possess any detailed inXarmation regarding it. In some places 
the ceremony of * Cutting the Waters ' is perfonned after the 
Mai Keliya; but these customs and the order of the games 
appear to differ in various districts. 

Commonly, aU these games or ceremonies are concluded by 
a village feast, for which both the opposing parties provide the 
materials, and of which both partake. At the end of it aU 
ahout " Hoyiya,** and disperse to their homes. 

If the U^-pila party be victorious in these games it is looked 
upon as a prognostic of misfortune and slckn^s in the district, 
according to my information. Ludoviai reversed the omen. 
They are all believed to be efficacious in driving away sickness, 
.and even in causing rain to fall when needed. 


XV 


THE ORIGIN AND SIGNIFICATION OF 
THE CROSS AND THE SWASTIKA 

I N the last chapter reference was made to a seris of diagrams 
cut upon the roofing slabs of the Kuma temple in Egypt, 
which was completed by Seti I {1366-1333 n.cj. I now give 
Ulostratlons of the different types of these designs, including 
those which were partly cut aw'ay by the masons when they 
came to fit the slabs together on the spot (Fig. No, 273), 
Among these engravings it is interesting to observe the 
forms of Guarded Crosses, of which several examples occot, 
with the lines at the ends of the arms straight in some instance 
and forked in others. It will be recognised that some of 
them resemble certain designs on the terra-cotta whorb found 
by Dr, SchUemann in the ruins of the early cities at Kissarlik 
Or Troy, In addition^ there are some Swastikas and dsigns 
allied to them^ and outline of sandals * and hands, ■which 
are well-known guards against the 'E\il Eye; and especially 
there is to be seen the near^t approach, so far as I am aware, 
to the raised Sw^tika symbol of early Ceylon, 

Several of the designs are employed in Ceylon at the present 
day, as magical dutgrams for protection against the unlucky 
influences of planets and demons, whether the evil be in the 
form of sickness, or misfortune, or merely evil dreams (which 
are aiwa3;s evil omens) ; and the star with papj-Tus buds 
at the ends of the arms ocems, with circles instead of buds, 
among the magical signs on an Egyptiart amulet of the fourth 
or fifth century which is illustrated by Dn Budge in 

Im work on Eg^^tian Magic, p. 179 guarded crones 

probably rafi be ejcplained in no other way than as magical 
diagrams ; and the general connection of nearly all the designs 

* Thtm were Tnan y c^Ejunplcs &f the optline of the right foot, And 
duplicates oi of the other fitmplet designs, 
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is so &elf-€vident that it is safe to assert that the whole have a 
mpticaJ signification which is based on their protective func- 
tiofis, as 1 have already explained in the chapter on the ancient 
coins of Ceylon. 

We leam from Egyptian records that iramediately before 
and immediately after the period when the Ktima temple 
was being constructed, much attention was p 4 id in Thebes 
to the action of magic. It is slated of Amenhetep> the minister 
of King Amenhctcp III (1450-1430 B.C.), " Profound know¬ 
ledge of the mj-^lerics of magic were [stc) attributed to him. 
On this subject he wrote certain works which mamtained 
their reputation for more than a thousand years after his 
death.' ‘ Copies of two of them are preser\red in European 
libraries. He himself claimed in the inscription on his statue 
that he knew all the deep mysteries of hterature, and that 
every secret thing was known to him,^ 

Professor Maspero says of Prince Khamoisit (Kha-em-tJast)i 
the grandson of Seti I, ^ He had a great reputation for his 
knowledge of abstruse tbeidc^cal questions and of the science 
of magic-—a later age nttribudiig to him the compc^tioii 
of several books on magic giving directions for the invocation 
of spirits belonging to this world and the world beyond,' “ 
In the storj^ of Setna, the manuscript of which ts attributed 
by Professor Maspero to the third century b.Ch* it is recorded 
of this prince, ^ Satni Khamois was weD acquainted with 
all matters * he could read books in the sacred text and the 
books of the Double House of Life [explained by the learned 
professor as * the itiagical books of the pnesdy libnurj^ Jt 
and the works which are engraved on steles and on the waEs 
of the temples, and he knew the virtues of amulets and talis¬ 
mans, and he understood bow to compose them and to draw 
up writings of power^ for he was a magician who was unequalled 
in the land of Egypt/ ^ 

Decorations composed of various h^ghly developed forms 

^ ^Idspera. Th£ Sint^gii of iks ATojhum^, Engii^^ Tnuaslfltkul, p. 44^. 

* Dr. Budge. of Egypi. V&l iv, p. lo6. 

■ Maspero. Lot, fi‘f. p. 4^5' 

* Maspero. ConUf Egypttf^i iSSa, p. 47- 
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of Swastika were painted on the ceilings of tombs of the eight¬ 
eenth dynasty, which held the throne at this time, and the 
upright cross is also found on Egyptian glazed potterj' of 
about the thirteenth century 

It is therefore not surprising that the intelligent stone¬ 
cutters and masons who executed the admirable works of 
this period should possess some knowledge of magical diagnuns 
and. possibly in the quarries, should have chiselled many 
of them on the upper side of the slabs oJ the Kuma temple, 
and perhaps at other sites where they liave not been searched 
for* The fact that three diagrams were portly cut away in 
fitting the stones together is itself an absolute proof that 
some, at least, were indsed while the construction of the 
temple was in progress, and before the roof stones were finall y 
laid in position. The whole probabilities therefore lead me 
to beheve that all were cut by the workmen at the same date, 
which must be about 1360 to T370 B.c. 

I have already stated that probably the earliest known 
Stt^stita to which a definite age can be assigned occurs on 
pottery of the lowest remains of the first city on the site of 
Troy, w^hich was in existence before 2500 b.c. As it is not a 
simple design, but forms part of a diagram in which it is 
surrounded by three rectangles, one outside the other, it 
must have been Invented at an earlier time the date of which 
is unknown, but may possibly belong to the fourth millennium 
B.c. But some of the Kuma figures, and other diagrams that 
are unmistakably closely allied to them, can be traced back 
to an even earlier period. 

Of these designs, the uprfeht cross enclosed in a square 
was much used in audent times. It is found throughout 
Europe, Asia, and Centra] America. It is a character in 
Accadian and Assyrian writing, and forms the side of the 
throne of the deity on some Chaldean cylinders,* and is on a 
mould from Kouyun)ifc*» It is on Egyptian pottery of the 

• Hall. The Eartuii Chilintum of p. tSj. 

• .Maspere. Tkt Doom of Cintiititiom, p, 681. Pumt and Oiipfei. 

A liiftory of AH im CktAita o»i Afsyrio, Vol* J|, p. 

» Layord. in /Ac Ruint of Siwntk omd Babyknt, p, 397. 
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thirteenth coitury B.c. It appears on a vase of the second city 
of Troy, * on the early pottery of Mycenaep* on a gem from 
Cyprus,^ and on a vase from Cyprus.* It is not uncommon 
among the objects found at European Lake Dwellings.® 
It is figured on some of the earliest coins of India and 
Ceylon, it occurs among Chinese characters^ and it is to 
be seen in the carving of Uxinal in Yucatan.^ Thus it 
is certain that it had some other signiheation than a mere 
decorative onep and also that it was not simply a diagram 
used for plajTjig a game like Nerenchi. 

In Eg^'ptian drawings a plain square represents an enclosure 
or a house, as in the ideograph of a hawk standing in a square— 

* the House of Horus." In Dr. Sayce's EJmentary Grammar, 
second editioup its meaning in Accadian and Assyrian char¬ 
acters is stated to be * to bind, gathering, enclosing.' CoL 
Conder says of the ' Hittite' character which represents it, 

* it clearly signifies an enclosure^* In Chinese characters 
the plain square also means " an enclosure/ Its function 
in the design is therefore to house or to enclose, and thus 
to protect, the cross placed inside it; and apparently it is 
not an essential part of the figure. 

The early meaning #f the upright cross is less obvious. 
According to Professor Maspero a double crossp consisting of a 
Vertical one and a diagonal one^ endosed in a circlep originally 
represented a map of the sky/ When the circle wns omitted 
the interlaced crosses caine to SJ^nboli^ plane U or stars, 
and as the gr^^t^r Gods bad astral powers/ eventually any 
god I and this emblem accordingly accompanies the names 
of all gods in the earliest Chaldean inscriptions, and in a 
simplified shape the names of all Ass^Tian geds. 

But thk is a compound designp composed of three synibols, 

^ Tfoy. p. 50. 

* SchlltmamL. Plate 10 * Pig- 47' 

* Cesaula. Salamtnta^ Plate i 5 p Fig, 51. 

* Wflson. TAfl Swdsiikm, p. B41- 

* Munro. Tkr Lakt of Europ*, pp. 73, 173. 175. 

■ The HiUiUj ^nd LangwagM, p. S37. 

^ TJtf JQaiim fl/ p. 7^^- 

■ King. and Sontryi p. 10$^ 
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each of which, when considn^d separately, must have had 
its own meaning in fRimitive times. It is not probable that 
the upright cross was obtained hy a dksection of the complex 
sky symbol into its three components, the aide, and the 
vertical and oblique crosses; but rather that the symbol 
which represented the sky was formed by the nnion of these 
three ancient simple fonns, with only one of which we ore 
at present concemedl 

To ascertain the early meaning of the upright cross we 
must go back, as in the laae of the square, to its use in the 
first alphabets. 

In Egyptian hieroglyphics the cross formed of two upright 
lines cotinecteii at the ends, with one central crosa-bar, signiJQes 
* to be in,' or ' to dwell in.' * 

In Accadian and Assyrian, according to Dr. Sayce's Gram¬ 
mar, a vertical ctok made with two wedges has several mean¬ 
ings. some of which are ' to dwell, to take; oracle, heap, 
family, offspring, Uver. white, high.' The upright cross 
also forms part of an ideogram used for fine, which is inter¬ 
preted ' Cross wood ■; but possibly—as the remarks which 
follow show—may mean ^ auspidous' wood. The upright cross 
of two upright lines and one transveme bar—representing the 
Egy*ptiaii form when combined with the four wedges which 
compose the chameter for ' good, great, multitude, propitious,' 
means ’ wind, breath, brightness, heaven, rain. Raimnanu 
(the Air-god), sky, earth,' The whole of these are terms 
which in the East and in Africa, even at the pr^nt day, 
would be thought to be very auspicious, there being in them 
nothing to indicate loss or deficiencj’, or defect, but. on the 
contrary, the opposites. 

The upright cross inside a square is also an auspidous 
expression. As the word lu it means 'flocks, sheep ; as 
udu, sheep, lamb, gazelle.' that is, animals suitable for offering 
to the g^. As did its meaning is ' tablet, to cross, to seize, 
to hold.’ These are also auspidous. as indicating success, 
gain, and a slab on which a god or king may be depicted 

» Dr, Budge. Eaty Ltfoms in EgypUnn fiimigiyphu$. 
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The sound khi which means ' good * in Accadian is represented 
in ‘ Hittite ' inscriptions by a vertical cross.' 

in Chinese writing the upright cross occurs as the chief 
part of the character for rice * ; and the vertical cross in the 
square fcFrms an important part of the characters meaning 
'happiness,' and therefore must have been thought to be very 
auspicious. The whole design, according to DooUttle, is 
much used as an emblem of good luck.* 

fn dealing with magical ideas it is an invaiiahle rule that 
whatever is auspicious is protective. It is an omen of good 
and good-hick, and as such it necessarily excludes whatever 
is evil and unl ucky. As all unlucky acts or states are 
according to primitive ideas-—due to the injurious induence 
of evil spirits it follows that all auspicious acts and things 
and terms haw guardian powers against such influences. 
It is manifest, therefore, that at the time when the earliest 
alphabets were being invented the Cross, having auspicious 
signiheations, was a protecting emblem-"* 

As an example we may take the Accadian ideograph lor 
* tomb,* which is formed of the character for ' corpse/ enclosed 
in an oblong—the coffin or grave—^in which, at the head of 
the body, is placed an upright cross formed of two wedges— 
apparently, as the idea of * tomb is complete without it, 
depicted there with the belief that it will guard the^ bodj 
from demoniacal interference. This seems to be evidence 
that the upright cross actually had a protective signification 
at so early a date as, say, 5™o b.c. 

fn India, also, it was employed in a similar manner. General 
Maisey remarked in Sanchi ttttd its Retfiaifts fp. iz, foot-note), 
'Many of the relic-chambers opened at Sinchi. and other 
places, were SwSstika-shaped in plan, as also were the funeral 
chambeis found in some of the kistvaens of Southern India ; 

* Col. Conder. Tfm Hittitrs and tkeit Li^nguagf. p, 

■ The AthBfva Veda calls Sice and Barky. * the two healleg. inunor- 

tai childnitt ot Heaven/ _ 

* Smal Lif^ of fki CMtuu, Hood's rovisioii. l36S* p. 

* A cro^ of reeds Is employed hy the Buahmni of Scrath Aiiw^ and 

b placed upon the body as a remedial agent in cases of dctreme Mtlmess 
(Stow. Tkt Ewt of Sowtft Africa, p wvb 
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and in the centre of a Sthupa (digaba] lately opened in thc- 
Madras Prcsideno' this fonn of cross found, marked in 
masonn'. at Uie central place of deposit for relics.* I have 
already mentioned that Mr. Bell examined a dagaba at Anura- 
dhapma in which the relic-chamber was in the form of an ' even 
cross.* WTiatever may be thought of the Accadian ideograph, 
there can be no doubt that in these instances the function 
of the cross ™s to protect the reUcs, which were human 
froni iiit^rfcreiic6 by ^vil-disposed spirits. 

The function of the upright cross in the square or circle 
which const^tly appears among the amulets and ornaments 
of the Neolithic and later Lake Dwellings, and Americaxi 
Mound Builders, was probably similar. As an auspidous 
sjTTiboJ it would be thought b defend its w>earer from evil. 

Although it may have had a very simple foundation, it 
IS not ^y in these days to comprehend the primitive reasoning 
according to which the upright cross came to acquire its 
^oliarly propitious character. An illustration of the early 
«hef in its defensive properties occuis in the Atharva Veda. 
HI. 12 (Biooti^eld's translation), in which on the erection 
of a dwelling it is the Cross Beam of the house, and xxQt, as 
t exp^ted, iht centnil post on. wliicb the roof rests, 
t t is praj-^ to guard the building, in th^se words! ** Do 
thou, O Cross Beam, according to regulation ascend the post, 
do thou, mightily raling, hold off the enemies.*’ Until the 
beam is m position the Cross is not present; as the member 
which completes the protecting emblem it is therefore more 
important as the defender of the house than the post which 
sup^rted the roof. The * enemies' would be chiefly or 
entirely spiritual loes, of coarse. 

The upright Cross is also canned as an emblem carried by 
a guardian deit^*, probably AylyanSr. the Guardian Forest 
God, on a pillar at the jetav^ dSgaba at AnuiSdhapura 

(Fig. No. 37). and it is the common emblem of the Egyptian 
gods- 

For an elucidation of this belief in the power of the Cross 
It appears to be necessary to consider the diagram as a sym¬ 
bolical pictograph of a ^ple idia which would appeal to 
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the mind of early mm . The cross may be described either 
as four equidistant straight lines radiating from a central 
point, or, as in the example just given, one straight line laid 
at a right angle across another straight line. The latter 
is the simpler and therefore probably earlier notion of it^ 
and also the one that the most obviously aids a solution of 
the difficulty which appears to me not to overstrain prob¬ 
abilities, although I expressly bring it forw^ard as a tentative 
explanation. 

Although the upright cross forms part of the characters 
which represent fire, it does not appear that the sacred fire 
of the Assyrians was obtained by means of the tntnsvcrse 
friction described in the chapter on the Modem Vaeddas. 
The statue of the Fire-god of Assyria, Gibil, shows him bolding 
an upright t\rirling-stick which he is turning with his hands* 
like the Vaeddas. In India, ako^ the sacred fire is obtained 
with the twirling-stick and not by cross friction. 

Thus although some part of the auspicious character of 
the upright cross is probably due to its being a representation 
of the two sticks used in primitive times for cau&ing fire by 
transverse friction, the various meanings to express which 
this symbol is employed seem to show that some other addi¬ 
tional interpretation must be found for it. 

Remembering that in Egj’ptian and .\s^Tian drawings 
an oblong with ripples marked on it represents a pool of wuter, 
or if open at the ends, a river ^ and that in Arcadian* a bori- 
Jtontal oblong with two wedges inside it, one behind the other, 
pointing to the right, signifies running water* I suggest that 
it is ‘within the bounds of possibility that, as ime meaning of 
the Cross^ one bar originally sj^bobsed a riveTi and after¬ 
wards anv other obstruction in a person s path* while the 
transverse bar typified a successful crossing of iL It will 
be noticed that in Accadian and Asayrian " to cro^ ' is actually 
one of the meanings of the upright cross in the square* The 
Cross might thus eventually come to typify success in over¬ 
coming obstacles m geniiraJ. s all obstacle or dangers 
w'ere, and are still by many persons, believed to be due to 
the unfavourable actions of evil spirits, the Cross would in 
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that case indicate a general freedom from the rntpricrence of 
all such opposing evil influences. 

If some notion of this kind was idealised in the uptight 
Cross it may explain the adoption of it as a suitable emblem 
for the Gods, and as a symbol of life—^that ts^ of contmuM 
existence, and not of generation, or the calling of new life 
into being—the cessation of life being dne only to evfl magic 
or tfje induencG of evil powers, the action of which would be 
prevented by it, through its being a powerful auspicious 
emblem. 

The early Indian Arynns were acqu^ted with the same 
metaphor as illustrating a ^ccessful overcoming of obstacles, 
whether physical, or mental, or spiritual. In the Rig Veda* 
Book i, hymn gpp 1 (Translation by Cri^ths)* the hymn runs : 
^ May Agni carry us through all oim troubles, through grief 
as in a boat across a rivoi/ This takes the idea back to the 
third millennium s.c. 

In Book IK, hyirm 73, i, it is stated,' that Asura has formed^ 
to seize, three lofty heights. The ships of truth have borne 
the pious man across." 

The author ol one of the hymns of the Atharvu Veda (Bioom- 
field's Tramiation. idii, 3, g i p. 56) seems to have had the 
Cross in the square or cxrde in his mind when he composed 
the verse—" The missile of the Gods shall pass thee by* I 
pass thee across the mist (of death) - from death I have res- 
cued thee. Remo\ing far the flesh-devouring Agni, a barrier 
do I 3et around thee that thou mayest live/" That is, as 
the mystical Cross is protected by its enclosing line, so shall 
the patienCs life be preserved by the barrier against evil 
influences raised by the magical virtues of the incantation. 
In this Case one bar of the Cross might typify the * mijity 
road * of death (Vi 10)* and the other the safe passage across 
it. 

Sir F. Max Muller said of Buddhist teaching that * the 
very definition of virtue was that it helped man to cross over 
to the other shore/ * 

1 Chips frsmi rt Ctrman Vol. k p. 24S. 
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K such motaphors as these were to be renderedideographioUly 
in the simpleat maimer by a mystical diagram, the design 
would almost necessarily adopt the form of cither one or 
two straight lines crossed by another line which would indicate 

the track taken by the peiwm* 

In Cheiromancy, an Eastern art. we find an actual example 
of a ioumey represented by a single line. A single Hne rmmd 
the base of the thumb typifies the owner's journey Uuough 
life, and breaks in it or lines across it mdicate obstacles or 
dangers encountered or overcome on the way. 

Thfr theory regarding the adion of tnagic which is adhered 
to by Sinhalfise magicians, although far from agreeing 
the opimons of many European authorities of the present 
day, appears to cor^tly preserve the primitive ideas on 
the subject, if we may judge by the notio^ current m Early 
Egypt,* Western Africa,* Australia,* and China.* Accordii^ 
to it. injurious magic does not perfoim, Mil cannot possibly 
in any way perform the reciuired acts of itself , but is merely 
the authorisation, or some say—as in Egypt ‘ and China *— 
the command, issued to malevolent spirits to intervene m 
the manner desired by the magician. The positjcm is defined 
in terms which nearly coincide with the Sinhalese 
one of Asvagiosha's sermons as translated in Beals Buddhtst 

LitiriUure i% ChiMt P- ' 

' Because of lust and anger and ignorance 
Tbrae wickud charms [spi^OjiJ ait- nsed ; 

And wbftn these Imnnliil words aio woveo, 

Tben the evii apitita catrh the wtda 
And with them linrt the wrurtd. 

And do deedf q £ mischiei everywhere. 

It is evident that, conversely, beneficial ma^ must act 


B^itidVn. 
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in a sinwlar tmuiner, through its influence over benevolent 
spirits, in addition to its own inherent protective action in 
some cas^, owiijg to its power of repellmg evil spirits.* Thus 
the Cross, being continually a powerful beneficial and pro¬ 
tective sj^mbol, becomes the permanent dwelling of a favour^ 
able spirit, exactly like the letish amulets of Africa. Its 
Egyptian and Accadian meaning 'to dweU ’ may possibly 
have some connection with this belief. 

Like the later magical circle, the enclosing line round the 
Cro£3 would be thought to guard it from the intrusion of 
unfavourabJe spirits, who might neutralise its benefidal 
qualities. Both benevolent and malevolent spirits have a 
well-marked partiaUty for Crosses, and cross-rmids arc univer- 
sally suppesed to be favourite spirit-haunts. In West Africa 
I leamt from the Joins of the Gambia Valley that the treat¬ 
ment for some diseases is only effective when the medicine 
»3 prepared and appUed in the middle of a road-crossing. 

In India, cross-roads are included with the temples of the 
Gods as auspicious objects,* and the Rig Veda (it, 5, 6) states 
that Agni Stands 'on sure ground where paths are parted.' 
Buddha specially pointed out that such places are soitable 
sites for the erection of dSgabas.* Of course the relics depos¬ 
ited m them would there receive the protection of favourable 
spirits. This will explain why it was usual to make four (or 
at any rate three) entrances to the enclosures in which the 
^ly dagabas were erected ; by their construction the edifices 
became situated at crDSfr-roads. To what extent the guard¬ 
ian spirits are thought to defend such structures may be 
judged by the generaj belief in Ceylon that any petsems who 
teeak mto one unlawfully will certainly die Within a year. 
Several mstanccs of such deaths have been related to me. 

Notwithstanding the opinions which several learned authors 
have expresed on the subject, I am unable to feel satisfied 


«, ^ their w«no,. or. in the n,cJr aiigim. ■» 

idK> Rig vod., I, T36. t. a. 3. 
a i » ^ hnwr at th* Aryar, p. aai. 

Tk* ^ ‘ f(Diivida}, pp. aad laj. See also 

JaUi*a, No. 41B, Vol. iii, p. a6o. 
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that among the earliest ideas regarding the upright cross^ 
and especially the upright cross in the square, there was any 
notion that it indicated generation, or the production of 
the sacred fire, or more than one attribute of even the sun. 

As regards the first of these, the reason of the delineatiDn 
of the Cross ^ or Swiistika * on femaJe figures is probably 
because of its inherent protective powers, the need of which 
is explained by Crawley in ' Tht Mysiic 

I am not aware of any instance in which the Cross or Swas¬ 
tika is used in firo-making excepting the cross-friction or 
sawing method previously described, which, as I have already 
stated, does not appear to have been the mtide adopted for 
obtaining the sacred fire of the Euphmt® valley and b not 
used for that of Hinduism. That the Cross had no special 
primitive connection with this idea is perhaps shown by its 
being employed in Accadian in expressing the words * earth* 
rain, white/ In the Arani which is used for producing the 
holy fire (Agni) of India, a single piece of wood, the Adhararani, 
is laid on the ground, and the drilC the Uttartrani or Pramantha 
is held vertically on it, and turned by a string the two ends 
of which are pulled alternately by another officiator. The 
point of the drill rests in a hole ' a small shallow round cavity * 
in the lower piece,* That such w^as the early form of the 
instrument is shown by the h)unn ag of Book iii of the Rig 
Veda, which says t 

Here i$ tUe gear liar frictiijn, hero tinder made rcjidy for th* spark. 
Bring thou the Matron [the lower stjckj ; we will rob Agni in ancLeat 
fashion forth. 

In the two firHtickj jatavedas [Agni] lletli, ^ ^ 

I-ay this with care on that which lies extended^ 

With regard to its being a svTnbol of the sun, it has not 
this signification in Accadian, or Assyrian* or Eg>"ptian writing. 

1 Schlicttiaim. Tmy, p. jy Ctinningham, Tht of Bhu-rkiUt 

Plates ol atatnea in rehef. 

^ Wilson- Tkt Sw^ka, p, 

* Crookea. Tk* FcpvMw Rfltgum and Fulkion of Indio, 

VdI. Li, p. 194. 
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it may also be cited the shapes of several eajly forms 
of Sw^tika from Trov^ such as 

rf', rB, rf. Gz", 

which are opposed to the identidcation of the Swastika, as 
the wheel of the sun. In Chaldea and Assyria, in most in¬ 
stances the sun is symbolised as a six or eight-rayed star or 
wheel, wliich equally stands for stars and several other gods: 
and the upright cross often forms no portion of the diagram. 
If it actually represented the sun it could not be omitted 
from such designs in the cases where the 5 un-Cod is indicated. 

The Assjtian design with only four arms appears to be 
an incomplete picture of the compound type that had eight 
rays, four of which have been omitted. In the example 
of the eight-rayed symbol which typify the sun. and consist 
of two crosses, a diagonal and an upright one, the diagonal 
cross certainly represents the vivifying and brilliant light- 
giving rays,* while the upright one may indicate another 
attribute of the Sun-God. that is, his protective quality, 
[f it represoited the God himself there could be no need to 
surround it by a cirde, as is usually done when there are 
only lour arms. WTien this portion of the design was alone 
pourtrayed the intention probably was to emphasise cbiefiy 
the guarding power of this deity, referring to which Lenormant 
remarked, ' according to the magical hymns, the diurnal 
sun, shining in the highest regions of the heavens and di^- 
pating the darkness, was one of the most active protecting 
gods**» In numerous prayers m the ma gi cal I texts supplica¬ 
tions are addressed to him for his protection. As a matter 
of fact, the Accadian as well as the Egyptian emblem of the 
sun was not across but, as one would naturally expect, a circle, 
the sixn*s disk, which when depicted by means of wedges 
became a lozenge. 

* Moaperu. Tkt KnigaadHalL Egypt 

end K'utfrw p. The light lays an shown tmnuatakabiy in 

these in 1x4 liALkiii a, 

• CholSdMN Magit, p, ij8. 
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Both the cross in the square and the sun sjTubol occur in 
an inscription cut on the surface of a lai]^e rode at the side 
of an early dagaba at a monastery at Ottappuwa, in the North- 
central Province of Ceylon. It is a record left by a king 
who is variously termed in the histories Kani-raja, Kanijanu, 
or Katiirajanu (30-33 a.d.). As the naines of the two ^ym- 
bols are also appended in it, the inscriptioTi is of cons^tderabk 
interestp and I therefore give a fac-simile (Fig* No* 153)^ with 
a ttansliteralion and translation of it. 

(i) Sirikai^ raja (2) maha dama yaha (3) tubahi 
c(e)ti3ra (4) {n)ti bojana haia (5) paiii^ maluka ea [b) hotL 
Two symbols. Nt sara ru (7) go ravi. 

The two syTubols an upright cross in a square* and a 
circle with a centra] dot, having a small cross dependent 
from its circmnferencei 

* King Sirikana, having established the glory of the 
Great Law [the Buddhist faith], built a refectory near 
the dSgabap and enlarged the enclosure. (Two sym- 
bols)« Figure of a Naga pool* rayed Sun." 

The cross below the sim evidently symbolises the protecting 
rays i it appears to represent one of the arrowy rays * ol 
the Rig Veda, which discomfited the demons. The square 
alone may he the figure of the pool inhabited fay Nagas, the 
cross w hich is marked on it being in that case simply a pro- 
tective emblem intended to keep out evU demons such as 
Rakshasas. who according to the jataka stories w'ere accus¬ 
tomed to haunt pools of water. Plain rectangles with fish 
inside them or at their side represent pools in the earliest 
In^Uaii coins. It is obvious that in this instance the cross 
can have no connection with fire. 

There can be no doubt that both emblems are cut at the 
site on account of their powers as demon frighteners. I 
have already stated that slabs on w hich are carved the figures 
of Cobras (Nagas) in high reliel are set up as protectoi^ at 
the base of d^gab^is and at the outlets of the larger sluices 
in Ceylon. In the present case the belief of the carver^ or 
perhaps the king himself, appeals to have been that the exist¬ 
ence of the Naga pool would ensure the presonoe of the 

u u 
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gaordian Nagas for the 'protection of the relics in the 
dSgnba. 

This example of the representation of the sun sho^ ho# 
necessary it h to guard against reading astrological, and I 
may add also Phallic, meanings in early diagrams where 
their designers may have never intended them to be under¬ 
stood. 

The upright cross inside an oblong is also represented in 



Ycintra-gald., Anuradhctpura . 

Fig*. 374, 37S- Ewiy Crtasn in Ceylon. 


relief on the surface of a stoiie altar slab for flower offering 
at a ruined monastery in thick uninhabited forest near Vammi- 
yaifi tank in South-eastern Ceylon (Fig. 274). The dividing 
waits of the hollows in the stone receptacles termed ysnini 
gala in Ceylon, for containing treasures, especially ' the nine 
gems,' which were often depcdtcd in the base of d^bas 
or at other monastic sites, are commonly cut in the form 
of a lectaugular cross composed of four lines in each direction. 
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enclosed in a square or oblong (Fig. 275). In all these in¬ 
stances the guarding power of the cross against evil infiuenceSj, 
especiaJly when enclosed in the rectangle, is doubtless the 
reason of the adoption of these symbolic designs. We have 
the same idea represented in the protecting fence round the 
sacred tree or other sacred symbob in the early Indian and 
Ceylon coins; each side of it is usually in the fonn of the 
upright cross enclosed in the rectangle. 

Possibly it is to be seen also in the common ' Bnddbbt 
railing' round early digabas and nxonastic edihces in India 
and Ceylon, in which the horizontal bar is usually supple¬ 
mented by two others. The three bars may be intended 
to typify the three Protections or " Refuges" (the Buddha, 
the Law^ and the Community of Monlifl) on the defensive 
power of which against all forms of evil ev^y Buddhist 
depends. The whole forms a magical circle or boundary 
round the edifice. 

T now suggest that it was from such a magical cros* defended 
by its enclosing square, that the Swistika was developed^ 
as a magical protective diagram. This derivation is rendered 
the more probable by the tact that in the most carefully 
drawTi Swastikas the second portion of each arm form* 
exactly half the side of the enclosing square. A latt!r type 
of the diagram still adhered to the lin-^s of the same enclosing 
square^ and has a third short linc^ formiiig a quarter of the 
next side of the square^ at the end of the usual arm. These 
four forms are 



ffl. yn .r S,. 


In symbolism it fe unnecessaiy to depict a design in MI ; 
a portion of it may stand for the whole, lilce the single ray 
of the sun-emhlem iti the Sinhalese inscription at pttappuwa. 
Thus the bent arms of the Sivastika would sufficiently show 

• Wilson. Tht Saiftiha, pp. 0 ;®. ^ Chsillii. 

rJi# Viking Agt, Vol. i, pp. 193 anti 306. 
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that the Cross was guiuded by its ^xtdosmg square, and it 
w’ould be optional to turn the second part of the arm in either 
direction, to the right or left. /VII magic being enveloped in 
mystery by its professors^ the omission of an unessential 
part of the primitive diagram may have been thought to 
increase the mystical effect. 

Another lortiir which some might think more protective* 
consisted of the Cross with the second part of the arms turned 
in buth directions, to the right and left, leaving, in its sim¬ 
plest shape, only the angles of the square unrepresented, 
perhaps becau^ internal comeni in houses are liable to be¬ 
come iurkkig-plaoes for evil spirits. It has been called by 
Mr. J* M- Campbell the ' Guarded Cross/ * This design occurs 
on early terra-cotta whorls of Troy^ and on pottery from 
Mycenae. In the British Museum there are three speci¬ 
mens from Honduras, cut in flint i and it appears in the 
PaJetique reliefe of Central America. It is also included in 
the Kiama designs. That it is only a variant of the Sw'Ss- 
tika is shown by the last form from Troy previously illus¬ 
trated “ (see px 656). 

A third type, w^hich may be termed the Barred Cross, 
or Barred Swistika, w'as subsequently developed-^ Ip it, 
one or two lines are placed across the arms of the Cross or 
Sw^Sstika, at their ends or at a short distance from them. 
Specimens of this variety of S^vastika occur on early Indian 
and Ceylon coins, and the Cross is found on ptittery of the 
first city at Troy, and on a fragment of pottery from the 
later Lake Settlement at Paladni in France, and of course 
very commonly In later Christian art. 

In addition to the Swastikas already illustrated, some of 
the simpler types ol these early designs are as follows : — 

^ Tki Indian VoL autui, p, 161, ' del the Spirit BAsb 

3^1 krf Eind CtiBtouL" 

® SclilkmnTia. Plate 24 ^ Fig. 355. Compare aJ«o Coin No. 35, 

anit. 
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Pointed [Li^ 

Sw&stika^rU IT 

Dr. Schliemann also found a Swastika at Troy with a square 
at the end of each aim. All these guards or bars on the arms 
are equally intended for the protection of the Ctoss from the 
intrusion of evil influences, and symbolise the enclosing 
Square ; they give increased protective powers to the cross ox 
prevent its powers from being neutralised. 

I exclude the curved Swastikas from consideration, as 
they are unmistakably derived from the straight-lined figures, 
and because in them the ornamental character often pre¬ 
dominates. The meaning of the dots which sonaetimes accom¬ 
pany the first five designs is uhscnre. It may be doubted if 
there are any grounds for tenning them nails. 

It wiU be observed that excepting special instances in 
which its meaning cannot be mistaken, I have omitted all 
reference to the oblique cross. It is not a figure from which 
the Swastika has been developed. Although in some cases 
it may have an import similar to that of the upright cross, 
in others it appears to possess a different meaning. ^ 

No hypothesLs regarding the signification of the Swastika 
can be satisfactoiy unless it furnishes a reasonable explanation 
of all the simpler forms which I have illustrated. This I 

• Each of thMO plain types oinntwivd i, a, 3 and 4 la also often 

itiic3os«l ui or inOTfr or ^ 

■ Thetypci tnunberoii t ami 3 are loiafitiines drawn with more mm. 
np to BFnso In number. Th* fonos numbered a and 3 are used hy 
Oteobera of the Kuiaal tribe of South-east Anatealin. aa pewnal 
marks on opossnoi akin mgs tHowirt, Tie .Vati'w Tribts of South- 
£au Ausiwaliir, 74)- 


Plain _j_ ^ 

Cross ' “j“j -H-, crbi. 

Guarded , T ■ Y ^ 

Cross ^4 *^7 

Barred t-l!: t-pl 

Swastika .|J '■‘is h-I x ig 
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belike has not been previously attempted to be given, except¬ 
ing m part by Mr. CampheJI in his article in the Indian AnSi- 
jiitiry. Whether the present solution be accepted in its 
entirety or not. it does at least provide a possible reason for 

them; it remains for others to decide if this is an adequate 
one. ^ 


Among other sites these diagrams are to be seen at the 
follnwing places. 

No- 1 - A prehistoric character in the earliest of all writing 
the linear Sumerian or Accadian script-say 5000 bc fBos- 
eaweo. The First of Empires, p. 57). 


No. a On the earliest Egyptian red vases, possibly of 
the sixth millenmum b.c. tCaparl. Primitive Art in Egypt 
p. i(^). Enclosed in a square this forms an Egyptian hicro- 
glypb on a plaque of King A^, about 4400 a.c. (Dr. Budee 
,4 Ht^ry of Egypt, Vol. i. p. 78). Troy (Schliemann. 7 >oy 
p. ifej. 116 ; Plate 46. Fig. 447 ; Plate 51, Fig. 495). 
Mycenae (Schliem^. Mycenae, p. 105, Fig. 160), Archaic 

^ 35)• Egypt fPerrot and Chipiet Hisi, of Art in 

.•!«««/ Egypt, Vol. ii, p. 359). Cyprus £P. and C. Hist. 

PhtZ PP‘ and ^97). In a peculiar 

Phjygnm circular stone tumulus the body was deposited 

in the sqi^re made by the intersections of the stono-work 
built m this form (P. and C. Hist, of Art in Phrygia, etc. 

p. 50)^ Lake Dwelling (Miimo. The Lake Mting^f Europe, 
I 75 ^|J 255)- Kuma, both separately and enclosed in a 
l a ^Th««l«l<J- /ournai of the Asiatic 

on th f ' Notes on some of the S>TnboIs found 

on the Pund^arked Coins of Hinditstan.' Nos. 78, 108. 

Pkie ? ' If"" The StSpa of Bharhut. 

Pkm xi ^^ ‘lie Arch. Survey of India. 

/ * the cross ts formed of foiirSiit^stikas) 

^erican Indian Burial places (Wilson. The Swastika, n. 929), 
Cej'lon (Magical diagrams). ^ 

No. 2^. Kuma. 
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No. 26 - Kiirna. American Grave-mound'i {Second AnnuaJ 
Report of the Smiths'inian Bureau of Ethnology. Plates 

53. 58- 59)' 

No- a. Enclosed in a drcle it forms an Egj'ptian hieroglyph. 
Troy (Schliemann, Tray, in 'hundreds/ p, 105). Mycenae 
(SchUenmnD- Mycent^, p. 194 - ^ 94 : P- 259 - Fie- 383: 

p. 265, Fig. 419). Cypt^ (Cesnola. Cy/^us,p.68; 5 flAi»Ki»na. 
pp. a54. 355 : Plate 13, Fig. 30; Plate 15, Figs. 50 an*! Sa)- 
It is a character in a ‘ Hittite ’ mscription from JerSbis (Dr. 
Wright. Thi Empire of the imiies, inscription J. L). Phiygia, 
where it is a relief on a Large panel at the end of a tomb (P. 
and C. PArygw. etc., p. 65). Lake Dwellings (Muoro op. cU, 
pp. 14.17. 173,255)' Central .America {Wilson. The SwasHha, 
p. 973). Early Indian Coins (Theobald, foe. eU. Nos. 162, 
177, 225, 227.269 : Smith. Catalogue of the Coins in the Indian 
Musenm, Calculia, Plate 22, Fig. r6; Sir A. Cmuiingham. 
Coins of AndaU India. Plate 11 . Figs, 15, 16, 20; Plate 111 , 
Figs. 5 and 6; see Fig. No. 15400111 h). Ceylon {see ante. 
Inscription No. 73; Bell. Arch. Report, 1893, p. 2 ; a tehc 
chamber in a dagaba was of this form, see ante). American 
Grave-mounds {Second Ann. Rep. of Smithsonian Bureau 
of Ethnology, Plates 5 L 53 . S®, 39 i 
p. 24. Aatccs, Borgian Codex, Plate 43J. 

No. 4 This fn^rm enclosed in a circle appears as an Egyp¬ 
tian hieroglyph on a vase of King Besh, 4100-4^33 
Budge. Hik of Egypt, Vol. I p. 20S). Early Cylmd« 
Forster. The Monuments of Assyria, Babylonia, and Persia, 
pp 15B and 166). Assyria {Waring. Ccfflimr . 4 rt. Plate 40, 
Fig5.3and4-fromLaiwd). Mycenae (Schliemann. Mycenae. 

p. 265. Fig. 417) Cyprus (P. and C. Art in 
Vol. ti, p. 378). As a * Hittite charactefT at JerSb^ (Dr. ngnt* 
The Empire of the Hittites, Inscription J. II.). On a Lydi^ 
mould [P. and C. Hist, of Art in Phrygia, etc., p. 293 )- 
Dwellings (Munio. The lake Diee/fiPtir of Europe, pp. 14* 5 ®- 
62. 72, 173- I 75 )‘ Central .America. American Grave- 

mounds (Second Ann. Rep., S.B. of Ethnology. Plates $ 2 , 
53- bi). 
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No. 5. Troy [St^hliemann. Troy. p. 55). Mycenae fSchliemann. 
Mycenae, p. ao3j* Rhodes fW^ilsotJ. Tiu SudsUka, pp. 349. 
9^)' ^Sypti Korna and Gnostic {British Itiuseiim), Aztecs 
(Plate 44. Fejervary Codex, in Third Ann. Rep. S.B. of Ethno¬ 
logy. Plate fll; Fig. 9, p. 60). 

No. B, Troy (Schliemann. Troy, p. 130. FJg. 78; Plate 
48, Fig. 480). Archaic Greek Pottery (Waring. Cerarrtie AH. 
Plate 27, Fig, g). Cyprus (Cesnola Solamima, p. 282}. Kiima. 
Honduras (British Museum}. Aztecs (Plates 63 and 66, Vatican 
Codex B. Third Ann. Rep. S.B. of Ethnology', Plate IV). Cey¬ 
lon (see an/c. The Earliest Coms,' No. 15, on which the 
Swastika has similar forked ends. This form of cross s 
carved in relief on the four faces of the capital on which stands 
the winged lion of St, Mark, at Venice. 

7, Assyria (P, and C. /ftsf. of .4/# in Chaldett arid Assyria, 
VoL ii. Fig. ii6, where it is worn as an amulet by King Samas 
VnJ, fl). A symbol on a royal necklace {P. and C. op. cii. 
p- 366; LayartL M&numenis, jst Series, Plate 59; jmd Series, 
Plate 4). It Q also among the rock carvings at Bavian. where 
it is bounded by a circle; and with forked ends on Persian 
pottery from Kouyunjik (Layard. Discoueries, p. 591). Troy 
(Schheraann. Troy. Plate 36, Fig. 4271 Plate 45, Fig. 470). 
Mycenae (Schliemann. Mycenae, Plate la. Fig. 56, closely 
resembling the Honduras example ; p. 203, Fig. 316; p. 

30'5» P- 264, Fig. 404; p. 263, Fig. 420}. Cyprus 
(CesnohL Cyprus, p. 481; Salaminia. pp. 80. 243). Lake 
Ttwellings (Mi^. op.^. p. 15). Honduras (British Museum}. 
Kiima. Mexico (Waring, Ceramic Ari, Plate 33, Fig. 35). 
Aztecs (Plate 44, Fejervaiy Codex in Third Ann. Rep. S.B. of 
Ethnok^, Pbte ITI; Fig. g, p, 60). Sometimes the central 
circifi is absent, and the diagram is employed without it in 
Cey’Ion against evil planetary induences. 

No, 8, Mycenae (Schlicmaim. Mycenae, p, 74). 

No. 8. Scandinavia (Waring. Ceramic .irt, Plate 44, Fig. 
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No. 10 . ' The Ujjam Cross.' Troy {SchUemamL Troy, 

terra cotta cover of a vase or box, p, 286, Fig, 300). Kama. 
Early Indian Coins. In. many Indian examples a smaUer 
circle is enclosed in each of those at the ends of the arms, 
and on one coin a third is inside the inner one. In some other 
cases Swastikas or ' taurine' designs are figured in the circles. 

No. 11 . Ceylon (Magical diagram). The same form appears 
in the plan of the Ortu Nuragh in Sardinia (P. and C, Hisi. 
of Ari in Sardinia and Judea, VoL i, p. 33 )' 

No. 12 . Kuma. Paladni Lake Dwellings (Keller. Lake 
DwMings, 1878, Plate 193). Central America. 

No. 13 - Troy (Schliemann. Troy, pp. So, 284. Kunia- 
Harly Indian Coins (Waring. Ceramic Art, Plate 41, Fig. 24)* 
Ceylon, Early Coins (see anU. Nos. 53, 54, 33. 
branches of the tree are of this shape. In Coin No. 54 the 
tail of the elephant is also in the form of one arm of this Crosa). 

No. 14 . Early Indian Coins. (Theobald, he. cit. No. iq6). 

No. 16 . Early Indian Coins (Cunningham. Ancient Indian 
Coins, Plate 10, Fig. ir). 

No. 16 . Ceylon, Early Coin (sec ante. No. 14)* 

No. 17 , Santorin (Wilson. The Swastika, p. 843). Early 
Indian Coins (Smith. Catalogue, Plate 19. FiS- to). C^km. 
Early Coins (see ante. Nos. 8, 10, 11, 13^ ^ 5 * *6, 17, 43 * 44 )' 
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ADDENDA 


Valutamma { p . II5), 

VaJli>™iina is address^ with Skanda in an invociiiicrti iot the 
cure of sickness caused by the Sohon YakS; and I find that she 
is also indtided in a Low-Country list of seven Kiri-Ammis, who 
arc goddesses. They are as {Dflows:— 

1. Folawe Mahlktnt^wS, the Godd^ of the Earth. 

2. Mude Ma^mekhali, the Goddess of the Sea. 

3r Saraswath the wife of Tt mhmJt . 

4. Sfta Ptameswari, the wife of Kama, and an lucamation of 
Lakshmt 

3. Mae-anganawS, or AmmS D§vi, or Umayanganawap the wife 

of Siva. 

6. Vahiyammi, the wife of Skanda. 

7. Fattini Devi» an incamaticn Of Durg^ 

Aytvaj^ar Ip . ijfij. 

Ayiyanar is said to have five MlnistirSp w ho are tenned “ The 
Five Devatas,* They appear to be the deities of the Wanniyas. 
who may have erred in indtiding Ayiyanar among these five deities. 
The list varies in different places, but ah agree that three are Ikn- 
dfira, KaJu Devata, and Kadawara DivatS, whHe another is said 
to be Kmnbhi Unnaehae, and the fifth may be Guruma Devata. 
In that case AyijTinfir is their Wanniya Bandara. 

The Swastika 4^). 

In the case of the peculiar elevated Swastika of Ceylon an alter¬ 
native and perhaps preferable explanation of the four basal opngbts 
is that they typify the Four Guardian Gods who piutect the imir 
quarters of the island. The base line would then represent the 
country itseU. 

The pointed ends of the lines on some cnins may be intended 
not merely to close them against the entry of evil spirits. The 
pointed uprights resemble the right spear-head amulet on the crown 
of Dn^a-Gamioi (p. 558)> and pointed weapons are well known 
tq be dcmon-scarers. The points wonld thus increase the psotective 
power of the symboi 
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According to the kapuraks, the Four Guardian Gods {Hatara 
Wara» Deuiy^ of Ceylon are, Saman *Divya Raja/ in the east ; 
Skanda. in the south ; Vishnu, in the west—he is said to have dele^ 
^ted hia powers to Vlbhisana, the Rakahasa king of Ceylon, who 
is now treated as a god in the Western Province—and AyjyanSr 
(called also by Low-Country Sinhalese Boksal), in the north. 

It is prob^ly due to RSma'a being an incarnatioo of Vishnu, 
whose brother ia Indra. that Saman Deviya (or Sumana) la some¬ 
times identihed with Lakshmana, Rima’s brother, who assisted 
him in conque^g the Rakahasas in Ceylon. Accordiog to Forbes 
(£jinvn Years in Ceyton, i, p. l85)> the colour of Saman is yellow 
(Dr. Davy saya white), and his emblems are a golden bow and arrow j 
these are Indra a emblems, and he is the Gtmridian of the Fast in 
India, ^ Buddha is stated to have placed Ceylon under the special 
protection of Sakka (Indra), who d^gated the duty to hia brother 
Vishnu. • the [blue] lotus-colonrwl' God (Mah. i. p. 32), 

Saman or Sumana was evidently a monntajii deity in Ceylon, 
the xat of hia worship being Adam's Pesk, called Sumanakflto in 
the histories. It is dear that the early annaUsts believed him to be 
settled on it before the first visit of Buddha, since it is stated that 
on that occasion he asked Buddha for ' something worthy of wor¬ 
ship.' and received some ol ' his pore blue {black] locks,' which he 
eodoaed in the emerald dSgaba at Ifahiyangana (p. 315). 
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AbhayA^ pdoceu, 4SJ 
Abbaya^ri dfl^biL Coadb foyod mC, 
4 ftj; coOfttructim, ; wih^ 
coctamed 5,000 monks. 301 : dt^ 
mensjonH J06 ; Fa HkmS mmun t, 
JOT : JQ4 * identiflcatlcra* 

jnBcriptkon sm rclk za&*, jox i 
(ttlbu? at wihidkadaa, 307 : fwai- 
tkin AtooiiliJif to 304 ; 

wAhalkajag pasaiWy pcwt-Ciidi- 
tian* jCk| 

Abbaya, K.* MS* 440 : agff. 4 %^t 437 • 
KL df G±ri^ jjff, JJat Puliud*j 99 
Abliaya-waanrik, if 3, j5j ; jtoj 

am, j6i, jflfi 

Abht Anoradhl, wife of KL Uttiyo. 
4 Mh 4 JJ 

Abhl AnqritUiiyi, princes&r 444 
Abdmatka Yaki, 14S 
Abchgiii«9 tarmcd Y gkkhaa ^ J j 
Acrdfitica. 63 J 

Peak. 14 , 24 ^ watoE Saimumk 
66S E viaible from KmadL 341 
Ada*, SS 5 

Advcot ol Vaeddaa. 

Armhalan*warigiBv Vamlilaclan, itj 
Aetnbanin keliya, 571 
Act dbgaba* J3J; eUh^k J 3 j i in in- 
ftcripticms, 32a; repgin. JJJ 
Affinity of Vaoddaa ami KanJian Sdn- 
bales<, agv jOp 109 
Aggab6dhi^ K.^ 263. |T 4 
Agni. rire-gml. j. I4 J ilnuraiii, 

Ala^aia^ VaaMbs a4 205 
Alaka. resiclmuifl of KiiTira+ 1^4 
AlapnsayA. £. cldc^p^ 4 a<£« 433 
Allekatfu dam, 410: oupnia^ks at, 
au’ 

Alwt Nawara, 140; a|t&. 253 

Alot Yakiolp r4i 

Ala wibftn — AMHm wiiiAra, joj 

Atnadngga tank. 409 

Aminda-G&mioU 


AfflOJilvati C4rviri|3. Aaw. 543; 
biileiit. S39E dUgaba. 393. Nllgaj, 
14. ijEBoddJas, ^43 
Ambattkabi tLAgaba, 5211; aikimall 
carwl, 32a 2 cndndiiij^ piilan. 32a; 
|iurpoAe. JJP 2 ^“of, 321 ; nbapv and 
iiaif, jat : atatM. jm 
A m«nbetvp, Icocrwlini^ of magic, 
Hj 

AramA fMid — Uma, (i6j 
Anccfftral detUes, 137. 14^* 153 -t 5 $ 
Angatir K-p 151 

Animala Earved at irclip^MS odiiciHi. 

295 , J 43 ! I fuiiJ:tio«>, a^i 

Ap keliya, 631* 036 
Annala. Sinhalcx, gcJiEml aocucacy, 
9, to, JQ 4 , 384 

Antiquity d| qrigatiaQ worfe* 34/ 
AmdL Q.^ 433 f 423 
Anumactif^Ia. Assistants, imith and 
waabormiLn, 1S9, 147: djuscin^ 

pfiest of Gall Drifviyl, 197. soo; 
priest of a ^od, lyj 
Annrlilha, made Gfst recorded tank. 
J 51 

AnudUlbapom. ArranpeinEnt of 
dtyp 35: cemetmy. jqi ; fotmdEd. 
343 I royiil Kardeiia. 272 ■ smLtbem 
gate. 374 ; VacddJB settled Ul It, 

23 

Arasadl ki^ya. £24 
Ani^a, Klga K.- IS 
Arcbed structnrea nn fioitis, jo6-Sp^ 
Aiihm. 54S. 349 : < 1*1 * 

verc Vaeddaa, 39. loo 
Arishtbi^ Mt. — RiiigoJa. £ ^ Taksbaji 
on it. Tl 

aiAbA, beCafllE monk, 49 * : 
irflvoy to AiOka, 497* Kved mt 
497 

Armour. 524. 54S, 551 
Aroma of andeot wm, 335 
Arriaq 00 Indian uchcti. 549: I ndim 
bit;. ; Indian iddieta, 15a 
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Arrows, ; 'CrciiCct^t-hfrajTiHf, -f 
pcii^oned, 535 - 515, 53*^+ 

^40 I Vaodda. 6 j 

Arddfis pliuivd in «a.fly dSgEit»s^ 285, 
IjS. lil, JJ 4 . 459. 4 i >4 
Aryiin early belief in dcttioru. j 
.Aiiili — prliKe Sail, 444 
A^^tdssa. fciirly viliii.^e at Tksa, J4J 
AiHieticf' Foreift, 

fons-^ ol Kiall^ i s 1; 8 
f<irm 9 of Bbalrava, 142 
Asi keliym, 614 
A^ka, ilftg^ba tmUt, 

AMka^ Indian K-, dMc^ 45S ; cmbas- 
iic 9 tOr 497 I pfvSctttedI State sword, 
53j ; S&ntbi dAfaba, 01 j 
AevagbOsha. on inagic, 651 
AtUa DaviyA tjA 

1J3 

Aiuptcious things are [leotectii^e, €40 
Axe. 511. 526, J4 j: wlieet, 67 ; no 
fttcae sLxes, 66 | 

Aya^ titln oE ruyal princ». 43 j 
Ayryimar* 141?, 160; bktb. 148, ijj* 
15*: came fmna Mndtu^a, 149; 
carviagatAaqrfldbapiirB, 148.650; 
cbeciia epitEetnics. 174 ; fnr&st (fod, 
] 4 ^. l^C- I 5 fi, l6o, 16^, J74 ; Gnar^ 
tiian qf Ceylon. 66® ; giuurtls 
villages, J45; bis ftve Minktzr?, 
667; in India, 148^ 14© j in¬ 
signia, 161, C43 ; NAyar deity, 

1401 Kna of Mfihini. 136; mn 
cri Oxii Dtviya. 206; tank and 
village PM». (72, 174 J poRFiihly a 
fona of Skauda. 206 ; vatianafi^ 
^43 ; Waiml Uevi^-A, rjo. ju6 

BaiEalat-tala — BOtalagoda, 25 J 

BadAmit Btatne of Ayryanar, 148 
Bamli-tnJieJl, Vaedda goddfeiUp tj6 
BiiiQndiiraJa. weapon, 9:46 
BAIagiii. diwue demooBs^, 166, Kiri 
AmmA 

Salfouf, J. A,. 274 
BaJurawA — Bhaimvar god, I42 ; 
A^hta KALi BahirawayS. ha S 
forms^ t42| pnardB templra and 
treaaores, 141^ 1^19, hid snake^ 516 
BahirawA YalcA, 142 
Baker, F. 5 L,. muu found. .366 
Hamlmra bee, 71, 731 
Bandfiras, biatotfo^ inshLoced, 192 ; 
Kandian, 137^ 343, r44,170; nntifi- 
cation of ftatni^ 152; spirilB of 


ancestors or ciiieis, 153 ; Wajmiya 
deitJeSp 141. 16^, lyj 
Baoc^ra warig#, Vaedda dan, 56, 
ro6, Jij 

BStE, token of vow, 165 ; of Ayiyanar* 
173 ; of Kiri Aminas, 16$ 

Bark bag, 54 , clothing, 

Basket, mab watMr-ffght, 567 
Basmaaurll, servant nf Siva, 156 
Batalagoda-waewiu Age. 3 jiJ 7; bricks,. 
397 : inadequate ftood-sKape, 40U * 
KalyknavaG, Q, « 5 t«ed itp a 14, 
199 ; ^iiw, 4rjo 
Battle-axir. 521; 549 
Beads, CArly, iu NikawAe-kandll 
dAgabn. 334 

BebtkaimaawA ^me, Sat 
Beehivo. royalp i6g, 170; Censmony 
for taking, J 70 

Bms wikJp 4 species, 71 ; wm and 
yonng eaten, 73 

Bell iJS^aba^ 266, ji4p J 30 ^ early 
ihape, 34J 

Bed, H. C, P.. 419 ; An-kdiya, 634, 
639; cro&q^lmped rclic-chambcJ, 
278, 650- Dakn^u dkgahd. 314^ 
early coina, 463. 472. 543 ■ engrav¬ 
ing of dagger and AhiUd, 531, 545; 
haiDider, 558 ; Tfcota, 539 ; loiicrip- 
Gflns, 444* 451 ; Kiribftt dA^aba, 
JI3 ; latest grant of tave, 414 ; 
Nerenchi diagrams, 976 j arm^ 
men. 534. 539; SangB.EnittaLdi.gaba^ 
276 : sickle. 954 ; Siobnlue among 
VeuHldas^ g/ 

Bellows,. 559‘ 

Ben^ire^. bbth-place of NAyinkr. i6i 
Bent. on Mancala 991 

Bcrtalaci;j, OQ Dlgbav'^pj, 3 r8 
Bhk4a.vata BttrlGn, birth of Ayi- 
y-anar, T47 

Bhairavn. god. 142^ guardian. UJ, 
915: on coin, 519 
BhcJlnka, K.. yon; arms. 324 
BEiarllnt dftgaba. Karwmg?, t4p I i ; 
Vakkbu atp 26 

Bt^Atikibhaya, K., 280^ aSg, 493 
Bidflnt, 5346; mi coma, 900 
HidndAYakk.Vaeddadeity, ij 3 . ijuj: 
is ILmdAri, 199 ; IdlliKl by KaodC 
Vakk, 159 j offscingji, 166 ; pcHflibty 
A form of GagAsa^ 206; non nf Kin- 
AmnUp 13S, 306 :|Wanni Dtviykp 
142, 306 
BdJf YakAp 149 
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; emblem □( QM 
I>eTiyi, rftj, rg? 

BinJa carved at 19 h 

39?. 314- J33. 4^7 
Binck'slfinved nunes, 4^ 

EJflcid or flcfttl affered to dcnlotli, 141 
BokiiAL naw oi Ajd^unlLr. ^i60 
TOIa kflliya^ 635 

Bd-trw plaitt^, 113, 273 p J 
tokm til AlLuHIdlMpDfa, 375, 434 . 
Bow, S9. 5^3. SJ9 : Biitislt. $9 : modes 
ai huJdiii^, 60 ; on ccans, 516 ; Mie, 
374 ; »trln^p 6a 
BOfWTiin. DeyS^ 1J7 : VaJea, 146 
Bchr.ita, inscnptiniia* 453, 454 
BOweLa-^edarS Ktri-Ainml, Vaedda 
deity. U7 

Brick,'!- -Vmdent reverted 

to, 304 ; atrehaMlogical value, 209 : 

at oavea^ Jlfl : date at stTWCtDrea, 
an ; liecritftwni niie to i|th ceTit,^p 
it$ l detailed measurctiientSp 6671 
tnecribedp 3S|, jiS. Ja7^ 4^1* 462 ; 
Tireifolailty in alee. 3lS l tlmita of 
SEIK, 2 16 ^ mentilMlcd in Satap&tha 
BraJimaiia, 31 j : relative valacs o1 
me^ureniecilsp 215 : iriM, 214, 
339 ; Value ior date, aio, 315* aij ; 
variation io pro^rtioas, 316 
Bfick-makera*^ cebit, 340 
B^ck strnctiinr4> date oli ' 
BridKcCp 34 J. ^ 74 . 

Bnbble-ebaped dksat 3 aa, 

2B6, 39J. 295* 309^ SJP&F 14J 

Boddha, date oE dflatU, 424 ; J viaitH 
to Ceylon^ t2-T4 

Buddbiitni, early wihirM in N. Cey¬ 
lon, 33, 4tfl 

BudiJMat ralllciB, 36y, 276, 377, 288. 

396* 306, 309, 313 : kaowia in 
3rd Cent. PrC,* J77 ^ mapcaJ lence 
agaiiL^t demoiw, 368 , 369- 659 
Buffaloes, for riding end staikini^, 9 ^ : 

find: introduced, 563 
Siiku keliya, 628 
Bnildcira and cnasana' eiabit^ 34“ 

Bnja Parikaiiia-^Bllin+ K,p J^4 
BuH. recumbent, 00 cnirts, 494 
Bnll '^toiidie^, -It iligabaai 390, 29^* 
^93 p 592 ; emblem of gods^. 311 
Buir* tkttitp an amulrt* JI T 
Bomni^. S. H., disccwries—a^ma, 
554, 

joa t obtoiiiE cote, 461: pek- 
ffamuier, 356 


CaiUi^ on It^onrisb 5%a game, do8 
Coirn-flMped dfliaba. 317. J4J 
Caldwellp Bishop, on Dravidian in- 
tfllkc^ 40; Sinhalese iumals, 9 
Candrofupta. date of, 349 
Canon for dAgabas, 336 
Cord fiaines> 631 

CaraeUan gem. 328, 494 

Cavalry, 345. 347, 34^1 
Cav»p jt. 97* 4^7- 41®; ahondotted 
by Vaeddu in pre-Clirhtian timKi+ 
97: hurt residenta used stone 
implcmentiv 31 ; iiacripttonH nunly 
poilt-Chriatiailp 33 ; namw of, 449 1 
prepared fnr monks, 31, 41S : occn- 
patioD by Vaeddna, 48 : temf lfifl cn, 
iflu 183, +16, 435 
Ceesna oE Vaoddoa^ j8 
€^iy8, Vaedi chiflftencssp 34,33 
Ceylm, origin oE nomOp 29 
Cbanneb^ antiqnity ofp 347 ; earliest 
CbaJdean. ; Indian, 348^ opepcfd 
from rivers, 390,4014,40B, 4^. 41 ^ * 
4EJ 

Charmed thread aa protocdon, 23 
ChariotSp 547 

Cbntta. magical protection, 388, |t7 ; 
on com, 300 r cm. dig;ala spirEs* 376, 
280p 38 r, 28ft. 393, ao4. J»S- W- 
3J3, 314, 317, 3;34 k J^S 
CbattyH|tia|i^ dAgoba,. 34J 
Ctiattirafl^ gomo, 603 
Omkkn min, efEEtEmcy, ijj 
CbesS, ^Sfi 
Ouselsp 336 
0]Ok6 game, 604 
Cbdiika gama. 399 
Chrifitie, H. B,p arrow-heaiia of, 6i 
Ckrotiology ol early kings, 4?4- 455 » 
table facing 458 

Oiuming of Ocean. 136^ r47> >96 
Capato on virinc In wDcdfl, ijo 
Cifcb with 6 emhlemi a fFiagical dim^ 
gram, 317 

Citta* Vaetida Kl, 33, w 
Cis^lmtiad of Vaeddaff.p aff, t03 
Clnna of Vneddaa. ll^ 

Club. i6t, 334, 526, 54.^ 

Cobiaa cnrvpd at dAgabaa and tanks* 
30J. 310. 500, 6jf; jBimiiiiw. 
510: on coin. 500 
Coinage in MohAvanaa, 468: ilt 
Vedas, 467, 468 

Coins, copper and lOvEr of one scale. 
48B ; early, in dogabas. 4S9 : 
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drcular, 505 l isiewtinnfrd In 

inscnptioii, $^13 ; symboL* dii, 4^1 
506 ff, I fiymbob wi^rc pfotect- 
ive, 30P, : WEi^fhtis. 4^i>^ 505 X 

wttt amiikljf^ 490, ^oii 54 c» 

obkinj;, 461 ; 4 ^3^ 4 ->:^; 

dfttir €f btirisil^ ; fTuet Aniu*!- 
dhiipurzh, 463^ 4S2 I fmm ^lulldt- 
tlvn* 461 , 47 b: rrom Tissa. 4 Gt^ 
474 ! iiTP^iiifity lOf fCajght, 48^ ; 
in S. Indian 4 qoH 5 ^: 48 ^ : 

weth tnkciui, 4B4 

CdilringtQji, H. W.^ on KobomM 
Viki. 146 

Conntction Qf ^'aediift and Sinlial^ 
trJkf^diu, Z46 
ConandrEiuiK, 633 

Coplt»tOfi« Euhdp on ideiltifl- 

catwa of ^irlvit^dlmiUr NBwara. 
J 54 

Copper in ladiA, 4^^ ; nat iti Vetlaa* 
457 

Cdttmi 5^9, 564 
Cft^txnt on ccHntr 5 ^. sx^i 5 i 7 
CfOH, 64J I A:SFyriaii, 656 : an^picions 
dh^™:ltrt. ft+S ; bars on pMmiU 
iva, 403 i 6(S] ; dots ont ; 

™hlffin ot godff And Ufi^, 148^ 6§2 i 
l^nenl oajrly ost, ; Raided by 
EOckFGini; sqaare^ ^^4 I ip 4 irdLAii« 
657t I tD Ancodiu tnmb, 649 ; 
ia Australia, 66t : In di^ha« 650 ; 
in E^ptx 64® : in inidriptiaii^ 449. 
657 X lUEfljiin^. 647 ; not ^tbblEm of 
!iacr«d fire, bjj p of ran, 655 i 
on coioA. ^i3 ; op 65s ; on 

Pnrajia, 470; orighi of boiTind And 
660; origin of 
S'^astibAr ®J 9 i prtFtertjTw powfrfK 
i!4q : tpin t bomE^ 45^, <554; tym- 
boliiLB] piELtcgrApb, 650, 653 
Crn^Etc^, 535 

CrcMAlng the RwcTp pDaiJr> fiJl 
Cmis-roads RU^pudoos, ^54 I Sites itx 
dAgAbas, 654; spirit bannis^ 6u; 
niK m mediciSB, 6^4 
Cubit hrkki. iBngth^ 339 
Cubat. JEngth, jja I two sixes, 340 
CulAni, K.* addiE^ to Ijoops, 531 
Caian% 3 . NA(ca K., 45s 
Cnliii. OB ^Eancala gAine, 590, j^j 
Csli^lAta, saga ft.* 435 
Cutting the Witers, fi j-j 
CnU of [odiiLn demostf, traditinB of 
datrodactiDit, 153 


Catmingh^iiii, Sir A., date of SAjidhi 
dagaba, 113; erosion of PurAnadS, 
4^^ ; scales of coinage, 43s ; hym- 
boEs Oti OoidJ, mofl-tting, 

Cop-hot», krge, as btnp^, zjs; at 
GElmaEdiy^-galaH * GaJpitiya.' 
g^tlaK ji^g; KsUwiiewa cliannd^ 
Jjg * Kiidi Wacra^gaiii, iiS ■ K13- 
ilimbi'galA, jjj : IS^AgarLirsna- 
gonia, ; Rugoma bink, 
Sigorata^hCnA* 22^; TnmATS^gala* 
331; TurabuJl^ \Vae.hB.era.-gida, J J1; 

Webajigolia, 350 sdescriptinn, a 33 : 
groups observod hy VoeddLas, 2 J:j2 [ 
itBjnej 333 I poissiblie use, 733 
Cn[Fhnle 9 , Emails at AUeJoLt^ riam, 
222 : Galmae^yt-gAlrt, 224; Lena- 
TPu-galoiT 238 ; PnilEbaEddis. 326 ; 
Sigorala'h^K 224 ; for Obodn 
Irsliya^ age, 3&g : rare, 212 


tfaedimundlk Tjg, jog 
Digabas. Abhayagiri. JgS : Act, 
333 : A^lcd's, 3]^ ; tfaknou, 31s ; 
Doioibr, 309; DlgbavAp^ Ji8; 
He^tipola, ; Tdibn^u. 319 i 
J^tavana, 307; KaEla|dya, ,u6; 
Kobatagoswebi, 344 : Kiribat, 315 ? 
i jnkaraTna, $tt ] llae 9 .Bk* 530 : 
bfobAnAga. jaj f Maba Sflfya, 175 ; 
Mohinda. 378 ; Maiuyajlgailit, 3^5 T 
bfaai46ma, 311; Miniature, 341; 
MiriAwaeli. 394; Kaga^mAIiLka* 279^ 
NiiMurae-kofida, Ijj i O^pippUM^, 
343 ; RnWonWOeli. 779 ; Sandagiri, 
304% J17 : Sangwnjttfl, 378 : Sarjr 
hhD's. 315; Sl 9 a, J97; SStiiviIa, 
330 : Sjia SabliJm Kflodaka. 304: 

330 ; TiBEa, jJj ; l-ddba- 

ctuabbaya^s, 315; VlTetbrngclla, 344 : 

Yat^Ala, JJ 7 

AnimAJs gorved at. 368, jBg-Jgf ^ 
395* 396, J07h 31£>. II j. 12^: artidts 
placed in^ 283, 33^- 334* 

494 - 1»ds in, J34 ; cimon for, 336 ; 
cams iound in, 3 to, 32S. 459 : eom^ 
pm^l with Pyminfdif, 3^: first 
groat ones, 296; earliest in Ceyloo^ 
362 L goanliian deities at, 307, 3lO«. 
jt4. 343: guardiKn of, Jis ^ beiglitSp 
276, 788 * 293 , J'Mr 798. 

311, Jifi. 318, 531, j2fi, 330, 341 : 
Indian With t chaftot, jgj ; lamps 
hung nannd, 469, zSg, JJr, Jii; 
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idtMle oi roiiuii^ matciiaJs, ja6; 
jlinuss tPTp 3*1 : nimea oi 
^3^ j not: OQ Pnx3flaj(, 5^9^* on coitks^ 
509 ; peorla in. 3 J| : ahip^ cri Fboa^ 
nicba tnmb, iSi ; propnitiffps, 337, 
34I ; purpoao of encircMng Jiillars, 
J69, ffit= ^5^ inimala. 

331 ; Six ^ha.pes, 

J98 ; type* otn 3 JG, 

DJVJTffcr, 531 

DaliAimloL Bao.d3xa k daified cliiaf* K» 

DftknoU dAga.bd^ a^r over, 

313 ; slia|^ eumI sixe,, 3^1 < wlhal- 
ka^. 3*4 

AlAllgAwa at Siriva<Mhana 
Snwara^ t^S 

Dombadhni^ namB of India, 14 

D^buil^K inscripdQM. 94*^ 99. 44^* 


J 91 -' 

I7S- 


450 

DafnUa Thiipa* 309 
ifaTT.. riv^r. Allelcatt”. -*10 i Aira'i- 
4pi, ; Kirillili-oy*, 39® ■ Kofi- 
iiJa-ViilWi4t3 ; Obliqo*. 39^ 
Dancing Bocks of Gnl# DeviyA, 

I'M. T97h Joi: Cale Ynlta. 

I&q, Wl. JOS 

DoiiiddwaBUA bea, 7 ^ 

Dappala lU 3f5T 
DEurwiii, CL» on firc'inakifigT jS 

Diavida, Prei. Rhya- inscriptimi'i 

tru»titet1, 41J ; tin AWka, 

' portion of wiinicii^ 4 ^^ ^ 

Davy, Dr. J,. on bellowj. s 6 i; on 
Katen^aaui. fii ! o“ tenjfth <d 
bow, S39: on IcdifUi ol roWt, 338 
Dtedicatioo of wibirap 33^ 

I 3 «r-licin» gnawwi by ponnrpineSr 74 
IkdiafHiti of tbieis. instioecs- iJJ- 


DcjlU84 forest. * 19 . 14 J. MOp 

i5g, i6ot I7^P 30*: iti5*S*^ 

144 , 145, tS*. 

joo, 515, 633 ^ coins. 4 W» 5 ™^- 
;Jr7: of Vamldfts. I ®- *^7 
of WMOlyas^ 

Dtmula T>ivTynn kcliya. fSi 

Deisonx Cbrated by Cc*1b. tl* : 
days for ctremoniei to* i 94 : n**™‘ 
her in OyjMi, SJlT ofla^nP ^ 
VaiHlftu, 97 i 
hitiition. I9S ; VmiU. »19 

l>cmon- 5 cdf^^ ^nspicnQUB 
and worils. *^9 ^ cTOea, * 49 r 
*57 . Job. 511 i <001 brngoaRf aod 


gyatniM, iSjS i Wwir Cintdem§ 

ftfid vihioaft. 3 ffr, SlO *35 * 
phytiiciona* 5^5 a tree, laCrcit, : 
KprtrniEk^ 50* I JWiJfOr ■! 1+ 

aSS, 3914 Jii*. 309. S**. 

*|*r *17 3 swSLrtakm. 493 
Dfiva-flliya —fts^oa^gtrsya^ ^79 
Wvlnam-piya Tiwa, K-r ilate, 411 1 
dtgabaa built, 2*3 ; embBJrtiw to 
A^ka, 497 ; foundedl Pkllos willk- 
tm, 4J3 : mccliPS with MaMnda^ 
17, |1D; pjantfij BS-tr#e. S/J p 
i-BEeivo(l State Swotd from AAfiksi-* 
Kzj : Htatne, 330 
[>^Bt£ Bao^4, i4^h 400 
iTEyAUs gUJird tl4giabM, 344 ; fowl 
edm Log to, lol 

Devf-nAliLttlAii, ftrC'walking ttremofiyp 


I>;vo] or Uevci Deviyfi^ fitewalidng 
ceremony, fi* 

Diwlia. 18J. Slt 4 . 543 
DEyiyami* kaptawi, 

Yakft, m 

DliattiuiiayA, K., piarded by mtcbS' 
tral jpiyit, lS4 
DbUn-Saia, K. p jS 3 , 307 
Dhatnvansa, tl 

DhihTLarakkhiL Mt., neof Mabawa™- 


)i*Itct, Kajel« Bas4,Vacd.lw. 
io, iJj 

lu^atb^pd. J 97 , .j ti 

'4 1 “S^‘ i**’ ‘ 

}||^vftpJ dAg^b*. cowmemaratwe. 

31R ; lUnMWMy, 318; fpnndw, 3 ** 
lirtip iw^rtn,, oJKifint, in liwt. 34® 

>|[BVaii 9 a. 0 » _E. t 

>la*, sna’s, fijfi; »“* Mtrtwpwfi 
c]6 : on cmili, 501^ SI* ; 0*1 
IMS, 3 ga, 306. J09. soa: ^ 
mDcnatooe. JQI ; ofl piliAT, 

[>iv%a1a Of Kavidavi wih 4 ia»Kidi 
vihara, 530 

[Jiiriyaii keUya or Diifiyalliya. 55 ^ 
[>fKlaii ke%a,^ * 3 ^* . 

dctncm-icafort, Jti; feat of, 

qa* invalnatifcc in toreati. 91 I «« 

coin I 

[>gnM»tic anlmah of Vwdslafi. 90 
Oraughtn. 3*4 ^ ^ 

Ormtipaiii, tre-walkiD|c«remociyi t+o 

Dresuf, Vt. C. nit 475 

Piilb. 559 
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Danc>lrerH Al.. aa date of Ai 5 kii. 

4 $S 

DOriitiasi tutik, 3 ^ 3 ; PLge, 353 * an- 
Urf^K ; Ijuparbaflen, Jt |4 : aiw, 
393 ; wiitinf-«lppLy, 394 

DuwiGg^ia^ iiucription^ 4+4 

K., 37 h ijo, 33 1. 
413 + Ai^r 44 ^ 3 . 5 ^; * 5 “^ 

dB^bo, 31 1; buUt blifi' 9 ^ 
vaeb Z94 I built RuwAn^ 

waeli dig^itKi, 379 ; i^pture of 
Wljm^pura, jji ; cmbleiiia on 
crowH, ijSt' : inraied ftSCfVoira, 
3^7 J hh p4 ; mscriptiallfl^ 

4ja-44J ; D^eiiiigB at dAf^bs. 49? : 
statQfl at Rdw^TAeli iac- 

»ni ^79 

Dvr^rpol, doof gaafTtlsm^, emblKfliJ^ 
499. J15, 

Kaimadlj, chanilcik Ciii by, 34J 
Earli«9t Inucriptkin, 4ifi; letted and 

Bajiycities cnverEd byand JtttLjjElt, 
J+J 

Early trada^ 1117, 4^4 
£iyan4r. T iunil nami * of Ayiyajilr^ 
i+a 

EUra, Arms, 5 ^ ; site at tpmb, j 
Elffphant. guardian at d&gabaa, 3 f}l I 
in war. 534, 347, 550 1 on ccjms, 
S06, sio; ndieli, jSd, j^+h 29I, j io 
Ellewiila kanda game, 599 
Eubkrm. natioaaJ, erf CeyiDn^ 549 1 
af ModurSp 549 ; of SaU, 494 

EngiiiQ 3 . sttPiie-tiLrowitig, 

Entemeni, cbannela ent by, 3+6 
Ej-npot-Sna-kinda, 418 i inacriptiosri:, 
410 M. 

Ettankalli game, 640 

Evil-eye, its dnn tn avU 

4|nnt^ 144 : oatliiK;^ of bands and 

feet as pmtectiaa, 6+3 ; Ekulla *A 

protsetiem, ^ir 

Fa Hlen onaite of Abhayaifiri, joi 
Fan^ Baddkist enublem. ^Cil. 519 
Female cKie^k aj, laa, il7i iS^p i$i. 

+12. 4 J 1 , 4 J 5 

Faq^msaq,, Dr, J„ oo plUami at dAga- 
baa^ 26a 

Fijoirra. MahmmiiiJul"^Sprolllb):tiiOra. $85 

Fignnoi oa eains, 494 *49^ IL* 3,13, 517 


FirtsdEiice^ magical, 633 
Fire-makinif by wocxl Iricrbqn. 38 ; 
in Anstt^ian : in Ceylon, 36; 
in ChittaBong, 37 ; In Pacific 1 a, 
$3 ; in Sen&gaW 56 i in S.W. 
India, $7 ; in LTppar Nile diatritts, 
55; tbrne moUiods, $8 
Flre^makiag. sacred* AMyriaci* bji, 
Ind’b.Ei,, 555 

Fire'imiking ceremoqy^ lor whkb 
deities, 141 

Fiitier, F, C, on improvement nf 
Veeddaif. 8+ 

Fi&h-book npt used, ir 
Fiahing apeaf, sa 
Fwh ca colmf, $1 + 

Five I>fivatAa, ddtie> of Waxini^'n^, 
158: mmistera of Ayiyanar, 667 
Fleets Dr., on date of Buddba'adeatb, 
4 * 4 . 4 S 3 

F^dk-aimieE. of Vaeddas. 83 , 9 J * nf 
YakA, j$4 

Fooda^ for bidden^ of printa of Oal8 
Beviy£^ 194; of priHtE af Gald 
YakA, 193; of IndUa demon priestA 
$9$ ; VaeddaE^ ; nut totetmip 191 
Foot^baJJ, 6JO 

Foote, Bl, on stone impiemants. 64 
Foot-ptintB, t:arly magical symbols, 

Sf 9 , <> 4 J 

Fotbes. ilajoft on length ol cuNt. 

538; on Sainan DeviyA, 668 ; OH 
Tbaparlma dkgaba. a 66 
Forest Cods, 125- ?S 7 -t 39 ^ l43i U J. 
150, 158^ 11% 162. e6j, 1634. t 5 Ai 
^72, 174 

ForeatE appoftioneil among buntem, 
74 

FoorGujutlian Gods, 632, 5 j 3 ; names, 
668 

Ftjrwke, G., DO nottbetl nxrarir.iifiads, 
dd 

Fiwksr, G. M, uucriptitxif found. 4 ^'^ 
Foi and Geese game, $ 3 $ 

Flight, effect of, 79 
Frog on toina, $14 
Fartaraf least widu dead, j$q, 121 
Fujion of lacns in Ccyldn. 29, jo 

GfiJa-BAho, K., 304^ 631 £ age at 
acce^aion, 4$$ ; brmight emblein^ 
vi godabom inilia.tija; incarnation 
otdcnMrn, 14J, 151; inscriptiam 4$$ 
Gaii Bftod^ra, 143, 144 ■ fomt dflity. 
170 
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GaJe Di^viySl. i44^ atwrigijial 

dETty. JStrala. ; 

dsmciog rocks, iqt, W ; 

riickasilcradH MS idascfi tnbiffl, 

i.v?irta sicJcElftlS' 
Bifid bwi-lmcit and bringa faija, 
iS^; donee uacoiiiusctecl mtti 
^jutt OF rntran Wnrriiipn 19^ I 

of pdASts. 173: diFtricta 
in U'bicb war?itiipptfdp J 77 i dxissaj, 
197; embtem, 197 1 iof 

biddifEL, dfpriMtep m : fond 
Inj;, 19&; fo™ nf Budra* * 35 , 
acF 6 ; fiuietionav 155 , ifls. i^3- 1*7“ 
raq, 2o<!: good cast* d 3 eii nfbeiatit 
at frfrvict;*, 19^5 * of arrival, 

177-179, inodo of qfferffig fo<K 3 , 
300 L musical iustramifiit^ at wr- 
vidBS. iSo, 2C>J , priifsbi* pcflsessr;.! ^ 
on |.akii3,g emblomSp i HOf f97 * * 

rcsdiib^a Rodtai io J ; temples. 
1S3 7 termed a dentoUp ^77 * olct*' 
■iK T99^ vdf« and aotiis, iJS. s jS, 
147, 3 59 f ^ 

GaJB YafcS, 114^ l+'S^ i |3 ; cercmmales 
[nr aumep prospenty, tiekfie^B. 
iflfi-iSo; ebiof Vaodda ffOd» JM ■ 
danCM <m yil^F 178, ^89 : dancing 
tocki^ 191 ; (orbiildtjn iootls of 
priotep 2tp MLi'god S- 

friElia* 147 ; inatructor erf Vaeddas, 
ijiS; symbol*. f@ 9 I! HdcSp ^ 34 ^ 
VyadhB D*va and Paradeva Qi 
MAbavaosa, t 9 , 27. 

-Gal ksll^aF S 7 J 

Gaimwo vfihlni, inscriptioll, 44 LJ 
Cal-leiui wihara, inscriirtHia^* 44 ^> n- 
Gal-maediyiif^^^- CPp-hoteSr 224^ 
338. 589 

Galpi^'n-gidAi cpp-bdesi 
4^41 wfhAra^ datzs. 9 i 9 

Ga.maoj^^'^Fl. 

Gambling. viUagOp das 

cnaBlitp itegleciinJ by tr^ivel- 
I«g. je»; thrir importMc. 5 fi 9 : 
three classes. 570 

Garnes^ indoor. Aambanin hcliyai 

S71 : ArasarfJ. ^^4 : ^ 

jcaraei. dll : Chaturan^f^. MJS: 
Checks. 574 t C^™« Denial* 
Diviyan. Sfll : Dsviyao. 18 * : 
Dmuehta. $^84: Batly Itldian game. 

6ofi ; Five JackSp 575 * ' 

r Hat rTiviyaOp 58 ^ i HtirtAltaifip 
^Sj ; Indian Siga, 607 i ■ 


Mancala, 5871 Neranrhip ST®: 
Nought* and Crosaes. 570 : Odd 
nr Even, 570 ; Olinda, 58? ; Pacliljl, 
(^19; Pabai^. 6 it ; Panchap 609: 
Pcrali Koiuwa, s.flj: PoV-lcUrn^ 
576- Puacli»+ 6? 2; Saturankacnp 
605! Siga, lioji S^fiSfUg bi+: 
SpcbcaiLs, 576; Tiyam Sflniln, 
< 5 t 7 : with dice. 60S 
Gnnies, nnt-door. EWla Ifclisfa, dJ5 ; 
Birfm. 618 ; Ettankallip 630 f Foot¬ 
ball. 6jo; Kalb. 619; Pop-gun. 
6jOl StLlla. 6jO; Tattn. 617, 
Waln-salLlp 626 

Giuiica. raUgfoaSr A(J Icehya, 

S|6; DcKlan. Sji, fi+Q i >faK 
641 : Pul 6^1- 640 
Cimini Abbaya. fC. 44b 45 ^^ 

G 4 mipi Tlsaa. K., 450, 45^* 4 S 5 • 
msdiptLans, 44 $^ 44 ^* 

fmblisiTip 499» 5J8: origin. 
15b ; pfwptibly UaTidiciA 3 Cj 6 ; TacnH 
name, Mj 6 ; Vcufdda name. IJ4 
Gangfi Baadkra. 13B ; Invocation and 
ollehng. j6j 

fp Girl diitai* dmnans, 145, ™ 
Gardner. G. B.. nutched arrow-heads 
found p 0:3 

Gale, soatherUp of AmiriilhapurjL, 
its flbi, 17J, 374 
G«». oirweUim, ifitn*' ** 

4 «; ag*. 497 , ^ _ 

Gffns. pearlsp and ebanks »ent to 
Tnrfia in Sth cent a.c.^ ii :^7 
Gewal 4 Yak A. 152 
Giant‘a Tankp il 9 ^ 

Bcrtption, aso : sii», 347 - i 
po^ibly Uniwila Tank, 151 
Guiigal DlvatAgi Kiri .Amniia-p iJ 7 
Ginl Mangalya. firenwalkiiig cere- 
muuy. 14^ 

Gmi BlHu YahA^ 34J 
Ciriilfpa. pOBsfbly Malaydlatn* 13 
Gtriya. chief nf 13^ 

GlaHp anjcieitt cotonred. J 3 S 
Goat on cniuSp $ 14 
God4 appeal to BrahmA 
RAiksbasaa. ^ 

GcOdscLimldt. Dr. P.* 44 S 
Gambara Nicci Yaksanlp Vaedda 
d«ity ■ t 

GdnagAcQa. Unding plane ot Wijaya. 

ij 7 . xiii. j 9 ^ 

GC^usu district identified. 4?5 

Goonelillekr. E-. Siahnle^c raoihip jr* 
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Cfttiimit Suddlia.'ii j viisits to Ccyl^>^, 
4^5 

Gi&(l34yiinli&i:^« 4|5 

E+ E,, diactrvflry of itcne 

iinpieincDla. 

c;;aart!Eaji God^, Foor, 6jj|6G8 
GuHjrl-etone. MTvia^, 49^, jtio, jifi 
Gnha, Asiun, con^UHred heaven, 149 
Guppy, H. B,, on firfl-miLlLLnjj, 58 
GurillnA Divnu. MiJibitn cJ Ayi- 
yanAr, 

Uypdta* fnnfTal fcajit at grave, i3i 
Hair ui VofiiJda^, 4J, 4J ; Kiltdarajs, 

44 

HflU, IL B,, on age of itrt city at 
Tfuy, 441 
J-£amruer» 

Had-hara-putm—Ayiyanflr* 148 
IffiiriMO^ G, Dj Bl, on Kiriiuii-cpya 
dam. jHgx 

Hat DJviyan keilya. 5S0 
Hat !llaj}un3w5^ forest defty, jS* 
i|», 170 

HaoghtoEL, inacnpl^oas fouoi]. 419 
Havidavi wibira—Ridi ir»hlra^ 53Q 
HBftp-of-PaiJdy shape ui dtg^ha, 
JJ<S. 14 J 

Height Of 4J* jjg ; Vaial- 

da.Tr 41 : WaJiniyHf!| 47 
Hellft VHedl Yaka, 145 
Helmctp 54S 

Flemjuaali _ Rowan vadJ, 379 
Henaim^gala, injoription^ 446 
Hendesron, Dr. J, Jt, dhl^ni' caio 
ohtaiciod, 51^6 

Hettipola dkgaha., Felk-chamlicr, 3$ t 
H^wrAkam kcliya, 583 
Highways, andent, 343, ayy, 
J^7J- 300* 4ja 

chiof VawJda didty^ jo^, 134^ 
^47* I77 I s^rvivaJ of wmuhjp,. 

347; (h* fitlfi Doviyfl) 

KisiDriea^ names of, ij 
Hoe. 30. 555 

Home* Emblem of sun 514 ^ f iini- tH?et. 
^■^fr 1^4 r ^^n. Ooinp 514 ; on guard- 
499; relie^p 3:90, to I* 305 
Honscfl, fEctanpl^lar In Ceyfoo, 451 
Bowitt. t>r. W.^on trade of 
tralianjt. toj 
Human Sacrifieep &5J 
Hifaiiyan V4ka, 144, 155 
Hunting by VaE^rdasi 68 
Hundia Vafddai an lokJleni, a#) 


Idikmtu d i^ahfl, J4J; age^ j ^ 

330 

Tevciiq, R. W,, coin obtained. Jo^ ;oii 
MfEmany to Aji-tyanb. 173, 174 ; 
onxVlardflrigiriyadigalKi, re' 

l^ml ilaka SUya, 377 ; jtinii 
shaft in Jitavana (JSgaba, tjn 
flesh, £i 

llanSfta. IL, itaprenred Tiss* - waewa; 

repaired dSgaha, jaj 
IJaiic|«.Ti. 138,1 so; -BilindA. T19 ; dutJ 
wader Mahi-Sfoa, 159 j 
deity* ij8j 159+ 17^ J AlinistEr of 
Ayiyimar. 667; possibly form ol 
Gan^p J06; son of thii« DwviyS, 
Jodi,' son ol Kiri-AnimA, |i $9 
Impleinimbi, ancieuL Cotton gin^ 
5 Sj; ma±?!, 565; pLmgb, 5S1 * 
pJotighsharB, 563 ^ potter 1 «hBcl, 
;6a * ihiittle, 565 ; spioujeg-wheelp 
s6i i weaving-frame, 565, 
IndigoUa^wa, is? J dancing rock^ 
191; eacted hiH, 3(35 ; Icmple ha 
GaJ# DBvtyA and Kiri-AmmA 156 
fivdm defaati RAkshaaaa, 5 - god of 
Lieavealy fires and thunderr j: 
guandian against demons, 4 ; gdax- 
diaji dcily of Ceylon, ^8 
liwcribod bricK 38 1, 3:*«k 327* 4SG 
46a 

tmuniptionia. A#i dagaba, 51a j Bfl- 
wata. 4S3, *54; caves* pre-Chria- 
lian, 31, 33 ; DHmhnUfl, 

441. 450: :ErnpotdJia hill. 430 ff: 
GoMiwfl wihlra, 440; Gal-lciia 
wihlra. 446; Gmnt'j Tank. 350 7 
Henauii^-gaJap 446; Irat periya* 
kufam. 454; jetaviuiadAgaha, 
t^Cfk sltodf. 4 j 1: Ka ndaia wa 

wih4ni. 457 * Koli^'daEmu-bcla* 
453 ; Kndimld'gaJa, 4^3 : Klisalina 
kanda. 445 I Mihlntair, 443, 450: 
MiUl^-gaia* Jii ; Nival Nirlvi 
hlD, 4?fij 433^ 436 0^; Nayindimawil 
idhAra^ 4 jj ; Nnwara-fiola, 451 ; 
Suwam-kmidii, 443; 0|^ppuira 
wihftfa* ejfi: l^ihaedda, 336: 
Parama-kanda. 4 jS J PlkhlaWa* 
251 1 Pcriyn-kadnwa wihArap 449; 
Raoagirlya* lAn j Rankjornai^ 
wiUlnip 449 ; f elic-case. joa ; Ridi 
wlhln, 536, 52S, 5JO; Ri^gtda* 
444 t 4S^ ; Rdwanmeli dAgaba, 
281 ; son of PAcina tC« 454 7 SaBS^ 
slfc-uwa. 444: tSirivaddl^i Na- 
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; T£i^(UidAn PuliyAFi- 
Jcufam llitJ, 4 ^^^ ii. ; Thaparkuta 
533 ; Trttbawoi^liiL, 44 :z ^ 
Tumhuili WajLbfiicra.^ld. =31 1 
U^%-ppU-k.lllu, 3 r 73 : Vf dil^lcinari 
hiH, 4|i ; WailinguUija.. 

415. 416, 419 i lisi ttgi?, 4 - 1 =^ : its 
IfitterS' zmiJ Izm^uit^^, 431 ^; no 
rfljrly Tuimlf^m^, 33 
tnvHeioD Crvlotl by Kll^n ill 
mythical, cau» Jud ccnL 

iavBfioii. liJ 3 

irat-p«riymJ(wlM,-ln 5 crfcptjoiij 455 
Irrij^tion iL>i factor ol civilisation, 
S 4 i result nt Tksn, ,394 
Imgatidtl iworks, antiquity, 347: 
Chnklean, 34ft, t-nrly rndian. 34^ i 
two systemic, 34 y: merit tJirodgh 
coii5tni<;tiiig, jsot silt, 351, JiSa 

Itiya. 536. 532. 534 

iyaicas, Ig, JD, 167 

JitaJfn tales, iS, 106, loS, 

JaVeUa^ 513, 534 : on Qoiils 500 
Jfiavaiia d&gaba, [4S I COW loudd 
near^ 463 ; constmctidci, 39^; cost 
of paving eli&bdi JoS l depth of 
loamJatk»n§, 3 tu^ td-^tory, 

307; idcDtihcation, agg; inscrip- 
tions. jn$ ; pilJara at wAhalkadof^ 
3TQj ahalt swnJc, Jio; sbape and 
fliBfj jjOg ; w^iiJkiifto+ 309 ; widest 
completed dlgabB^ jog 
JISLaJs, hkiod feddi, 83 ; medical use vt 
cro8d-rcMid, -634 * marriafB ceft' 
manyf II9 ; UO time records, TtO 
JCtivana, name of Nanrlana gaf^lfn, 
273, J73. 

Jumper* 53^ 

Jangle, density of, 7g 
J ufjndlLBjn^ Vardda chief, J 4 

Kacca^ko^ itUfCripticms, 4J2', 434 f 
-435 

Kadamha rivtf* boauriJHfy Oi Niga- 
dipa, 1*. 237, J4J, 373 
Ka^wara P^vatA, forest deity* 158^ 
iVo; mig^O^ 157; Minister d1 
Ayiyaair^ fi67 

Kaala^iya dAgaba, Jt6; a^, Jtfi« 
restor^tiufi, jjy’ shape. 317, j 43 ; 
siav+ j]^ 

Kaeiaijiiyn kingdotu, nnrlbDxiT boun- 
dary^ 441: □nder N*b 31 i M 


Kaelfi-hAsa, ij3 

KAkavaopa Tikssi, K.^ 44<3T huUt 
dAgaba, 33] ^dcilication ol wibAra, 
JJ 3 * 497 

KAlakadOi Tiisa, K., 45O,. 4^^ : hndk 
[JAi^biin 3I*>; irtitatkm work, 

4 Ut^ 

KlUafvEna, Vaedda K,, Jj 
KAJavCtn, fortune-teller, 237 , Vaedda 
chief, 34, roS 

KidAwaewa chaimcl, 363 ; eup-hoL&», 
33 g 

Kahi kcliya pme, tiag 

Kill attendant of PkittlnE. bjj ; 

foiuif, 151: camfifl Ttiya, 534 
KaJUifii. daida on, 41^ 

Kald I>frva.tA,deihedcblef, 1^3; fnr-»t 
deity,. l^Sp 159; Mmiater of Ayi- 
yanftr, fifi? 

Kulugal-bactniTLa. WBlin-ay, a 39 
Kalu KomAra, title of NIIAh TS| * 
IndUin Vakl, 14j, T4|, ^jj 
KaJu VneddA Yaki, 143^ MS 
Kain ValiA, MJ 

RolyAnawatlj Q,. lUsciiptlon, 399; 
raatnredi Batalago^ tank, J34: 
bdHt wibAraj 2$4 

KamhUi Unanehae, forest deity, 15|* 
l69;>tini5tercf AyiynnAr, 667 
Kiumka-SaMml, V.* on ctliiappati- 
itBrad pOrm, $33 

Kandaiawa wibAra, iu^uuiptioc, 437 
KanclA BapiiArar 143 
KandA WanniyA, Vaedda ddty, 114 
Kaod# ValfA, Vaftjda deity. 73* 14J j: 

killed BiUudA, 159 
Kandiao Siabatew, abandon hamlets^ 
|o; adhere to ancestral cnstxm»f 
^9; ate Vaifddas, JO, js. loo, tog ; 
ArTQWs^ ^l ; tiee-tinnters, 7J ; bows^ 
6 a; chiefs allied to V^eddaa, roi i 
iSiffer from tV, coast titCe, JP ; do 
not aae fv^h-hook, J 3 ; eat monkeyi^ 
:; fasilty pride, loj; fire miikiog, 
^ 7 ; forest deitiH, i 43 i. ^7 ■ 

bin deitba, 144. 154. 177: 

taking 17JJ bnntcrii^ offenng*^, 169^ 
hunting outfit, 109 : hunteni 
termed VaeddaS*. 74 : ^ 

lopdity^ 78 ; identity of Kandiaa 
Hitfl Vaedda rcligloiu, 14^1: implc- 
mentSp 561 : hajnries by bears, *9 ^ 
iaconk ipeecb, fiA t mats, jfif, 5^® * 
millet cake, ta i fecowry Irons 
wounds, 70; sioryofOiid* DeviyiV 
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anival, J79; tools. 55? ; twifl offer¬ 
ing. 174 1 tTBriidon o( Vojed^Cl 

Idnpi, Vattli-YRlOil. I4JJ 

wedpoiu?, 5JJ ; u-orililp of Riicestnil 
spirit*. If3* if4 j of AyijTHiar and 
Skanda, 136* 14J, 150* itSg, 173. 
174 I of Gali tJeviya, j34,147^ j 
of Kiri AnuELfc, jjf, 667- of 
Wasni Drviy^ 141, 150, 159 
^ndiya-kaf:^ tank, jjft, 

Kaaf-rmja^ KL, ia?cription, 6^^ 
Iviiiiif^-TksapK.-Maltt-Tisss, jjcia, 

J»J, jn 4 - Jll. 5 ^ 3 . J 3 f 

Koiumki - l^ttLoi. ifj; itary of, 

Ka^^jmar, oferin^ to. 1617: Vaeclda 
iledtiEa, IJ3, tfj 

Kassapa, K,, aSl, 394, 3J4 

Kiwtiliii, wljTe, 53 j, 
f^bLiagaoiii temple, loj, 114 ff., 159 
Ka(iyiwa tank* a rg 
Maha Saiya, jig 
Kfiiyanir, name Of Ayi^'afiat* *411 
Kctnadi, dice, 605 
Ketiriya. m», 541, 549 ; Rt 
M&i 54 J 

KTia-efn-Uaat, kHrOWledii^ of nui^c, 
^5 

KhaHita-Niga, |L, 3S0, 445 
Kinnaras, Budilhijitg, 45 * rnrly Lair, 
441 lowest mte. 44 ^ may eomo 
frocn Malaf^ajajn, 45 ; mat weavltijf^ 
5^5 : mode of life* 45 
XinJi-lBal NlccL Vaeddaj^i^^d#, Ijfi 
Klrf Amina, averts bod luck Stzui 
sickncBn, rft&; forest deEfy, 135^ 
l 5 a, 169; Clri-Atnma, 1J5* 206; 
Matiini: ijJ5, 15A; socu, ija, 15S, 

159. 306 ; temple^ 147: wife of 
Gafe YalO, 147* worship, 

T53-16J 

Kiri Set^n, 137; dejiiod L 

chicti, 159 : fnmw of RitUnl, t$t : 

^ ^oddessfw* 667 2 offerinj^p j 6$ 
Kirfbai dkj^Ni^ ap-, j 15 , coin fronip 
490: »iit, 315 

Kiriodi^p 340^ I* ^ : dam, tgn* 
394 

Kirii Baodlrap 1^4 
Klflj Srtp k,^ I J4 p 5jd 
Kltilci^waLi tankp 3 [9 
Kiwiyainwiip birth place ol ^Vanol 
Dffidyi* 159 

KohomtkQ Yafck 144J, 14^, 

KoHilanijtiiJi^ Vardda qu&cEl, 3j 


l^^lio^mn'hcla, iitscriptiEjiH, 453 
Kn.|i kcUya, 

Kofi Seilama, tSr 
Kofiyo salia Marak game, 561 
Kotu-baeodum game, 598 
Koto EHLna game. 

KthJp, K^mliaOp 551, 351 

I^wkdge of Ceykpo in Rilmijiiria, & 
Kno%, CapL R,p on bdlow*, 560 i 
IvngUiEge at A|J kcJiyap 639 , kngth 
of cnbft, 33a; V^oiiddiu, 95, 97; 
Vatddas as fcOldiEn^p 39 

Kokka-goJa, dancmg fdckp 178, igi; 
tanrlinj; of GAiaTYaka. 178 ; »acfed 
rotk, 30 S 

f^lamhaliilnp at. 30Q 

KoRgamo Kiri AmmS, rj7 
iLOyflAtL nr Kovalan, legend ofp 631* 
KCvila WanamS^p Vaedda clnn^ iij 
tf 4 

Kravl, conquened heaven, ^ 

Kris, 3 JJ 

Kodl MrinaeiiBA li«, 71 
KadiV-TijM, K,, insoriptian, 431 
Koda Wp^fa-^aiii^ cup-tuoks, 338 
KudjmbE-ipLla. cup-hfile, ajt , imciip- 
tions, 43a 

Knkoiapola fCtrl Amml, 137, 

Kumara. SkoiMla, 114, 145: Voiidda 
chiefs 24 

Kqmarn Bapdim, 145, 300, 6 j 3 
KnmAra DliAtn-Sfina. tC, death, jjf 
Klltuara Yaka. 14^ 

Knmb^ Yaka, 140, 144^ [46 
Ktltnbbii* sttsdlncil zdfDp 14 e 
K uirtliAkapt, Vaedd* fdaVo, 
Kurinjl-kiijam daifti, 412 
Knmmba^ J>fvata or YokSu 140, 
300 : altar, aoi; anivalp 178. IJ9; 
'rmblemp 197; forest guanfian^, 
180; ofTeriopp 300 * 203 
KnmjiiCiipda Postimk BiLOdini, 144 
KusalkoB^kiLiida, iostriptioap 445 
Kawlni. Viiedda pnuc&s, 17,, 14, 

336; ehUdran, >4, | tj 
Knviira, JCjng in Ceylon, 6 * home on 
Maka ML* 164: fulFr qJ Vakshos. 
ti. 140 


LajjbTiasa, K,* built Seln eattya, 
397 ; ^mted waiia£kada3 , jSo^ 
Lalqphtnnna. tuother of aftnia, 

Lattips K: 4 it£ demon** 379 ,* hung 
rouml digalnw, 269, 389* 
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Ijin^agc. idiiU stares licmdtls, 

^ 39 . 

I Ji nlrfl ttniTi r of Ce^^kni, 5 ^ 342 

LankjLpqra, capitai oJ KiJkj^hiLsaji, J ; 

□f Knvie^, 6 1 YimSila ti2wn, 23, 34 
LankftrAina digabB, bdiEt by ^Va^liai- 
GamioL jn ; 343; 3II 

L*the, 3J5, SS^ 

Lenaina-ffUA, cap^lipSesK 
Ijrngtii of Cej-iOKi 8 
Lctim. prsmuncliLhiiiii, 4^t* 

CaptiT. on Sh 

Ivewti, F.p cnp-holss. 326 E inscfip- 
tlnns^ 445, 451 E oq KoJdtfl-ffalii, 
2^05; cin Vaedcia ^afnCn 93 
Ljn^am DQ CoElld, 519 
LiDnaAgnaid. 26A, 389, 390-292. 295. 
396. Jll, JH : dawB as antdlcts, 
on coinjf+ §tj [ iun emblem, 

51s 

|,nc^tl ilemotia, 50, 14^ 

LotQ 5 ^«Ti&ped da^ba. ^44 
LdtuSrpnitL'Ctive u embSein ol sun^ 
291 

LadcTisi^ L.. cm gAmsfi^ ^83, 628^ 
639* 6ji, 6 j 7, 640 
Lmnitiya — LAkimita^ joj 

M&8-aiij^nAwa — Umll* a Klri-Am- 
mt^ -^7 

Maedcri^[iri}'iL, Bndtihlisl nalHiij^, jfiq 
Msm^iSr dli^bci. age. 3 18, 3^4; ?lie, 
3 JO 

Mate. 543 

MfliiAim. Stfi YaJaanT, 145 
^tagodbcsc tradcra, lU 1^7^ 3^6 

Mftgoima — Tambapanni, 241^. 

J 94 

MAgwa kbi ^ pftld tribytrj 44P 
MARhB. K,. 366* 3S3. J94^ JI?. P 5 i 
4O0 

Magical complitatcd llnic?, proteetivflj 
49 J 

^ragii:, Sintudese tbeoffy ai Mtion. 

653 ; liqTMWT 5 i 632 
Magul ParaJEknwa, paiale. 6:14 
Kt ahi BbHrata. XI : lengib of bow^, 
54P ; on Skonda,, 3 o 6 
Mahft^Ola Mabl-Ta^a, KL, 44?. 4 J 0 
V atuLd ami^lla, njinti ff of NAetadoirtra 
tajikr 4^ 

X lalia ilunna. measure of Jengtll. 374 
MabMitbika Mab8-Na^. IC.. 5?? 
Maha Kandara rtvcf — KiritHli-oyii. 
3 J 7 


Malm Katldiya tank. J96 

\| J1 hnltaka Kdga, 1C, 4^1 

373, 27 j 

MikbSiiijga dagnba. J2J e + 

quinrft, 4607 iTMcribed briris, 336 e 
liktory, ; iiie, jj6 
liahk-Xaga. K-^ 38 o. 389. JOJ, JJI, 
43 Dj 44^^ 497 « 547 ^ built Ambat- 
thala di^l^, J20 ; built Tiss^ 
dsgaba#, 534, 337; larmcd lankj, 
Jflfi 

AlahaoAma. 38 ^ compiler of 

MabAvmsa. ro 

Mnhfl ARt. 263; enfravcd 

brick. 277 E siie^ 376 
MaM S&na. K., 9. 139 ; built J#ta- 
vaoji dfiRaba. 399 ; employed V>ak;- 
kbH 4 , 28 E fore-rt delty^ 38 , 153: 
formed NSCC^flwa t 4 nk^ 4^ | 
WaanxyB ileity. 158 
Malm S6tm Yakl. U$ 

MpiLE:-Tba|H. Domo of Huwacwattb 
dfgaba. 279 

Mabatittba, 1C, 251^ Jop 
Maba Vuddfi Yaka. 14S 
MaJilvansa, 9; aocurmry^ io» 384; 

uamfl of BFTofaJ books, lo 
Mabft Wiliara^. 273^ 399 
vTaK ilst ^ .Malta Elagoiniiwa, 239 
MnbendrB ML in S, Indin, YakabaB on 
it. Ti 

MnhikfntHwjl, Ebrlll goddesn, A Kiri- 
Amma. 667 
Mnbbiila dfige-ba, 37S 
MakbidB:. K. 265, 2O6, 381, J19, 323 
MAbinila, priit-ce^nicink. 27, 37J, jio. 
423 

MabiyaoiRBiia. 140 1 Veedila batilc^ 
ficM. f6 7 ™it by Boddlm, 13 
:^tabiyailR 3 Jia dkgaba, aRr. ; 

cocnntemnrativfr, jrj I Teimottt^ Sir 
E. <m it. J16 ; SpUlbEff'l Ikcopant, 

i'fi 

MahCilara, K.. fj, 4 ^S 

Mailiey, Gen.» on Swastika is totnbe, 
649 

MaUiw* dfen - MalaylUm, ». 17* 
Malaln Vneddnn. lOO 
Molayaiain^ tj, 16 . 19, 45 

Mai kebyAH 641 

Ualwatta-Dyn dMr 404 r 4^5 
Mido ^Ti«a — Kaiiif|Jm-TlisaT bucaipp- 
fxnu, J 03 
M Afna du tank. 319 
Hknawakl or MAnfM. a YakA. T 40 
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i i Liii cali or Ijla^U [^ajne. ; 
AmbLtU and Egjptmq^ 58^. 

5^, 6qi, Sd 2 ; jw Olmda keliym 
UaagaU or Mimgalyii t>0sdya, ijS. 

ifio^ (61; Ayiyan4r+ 160 

Maqi-Akkhikar tfiga K,, ^16 

Kia^im^kholft. S^a go^desm, a Kiri- 
Anuua. 6(57 

Maqi-ifimfl d£gaba - LaaiOrdma da- 

gaba. ji I ; Tool aver, jii 
JAanta^, 251 

MSja, army, 38, 13^; Vaedda dei^, 

144 

AtartLln Vaka, 145 

Marriage. COnMat of pari;at;v Dccqa- 
iiS h r 19 1 no crmnony, r t 8 ; 
lif doM mlativif^, 4^2; with aiitBia, 
a4, 113, 116 
Map of kl^, 647 
Marrow apptifd to tuur, 43 
Martfism, Wcapan^ J46 
MarubJ, storm piEodB. diff»tmy demotiii, 

4 : son* of Undra^ aoj 
Mimm’ diagrams. $40, 577. 573, £14 j ; 
6^6 

Masp&O* Prof. Egyptian knujw^ 
Iedj5# of magJc. 645; map of aiy, 
^ 4 ? 

Maftidc, H,, plaqnes obtajosd, 461 
Mat weaving anJ mate-riala, 565^ 

Mi YakinrH Vanlcta goiid™^ 1 j8 
MegasUicnAs. elfpliantf) at Mngaiiha, 
S50 

M%Iiaa'a9i^aMwtya. K , jn, jji, 323. 

554; inscriptian, 528 
lUEimtaJc iiiscrlptlona, 3a 2^ 445, 43a ; 

rtirps. jjQ. 377 
Jdilitary lorocs, 20, 547 
Miil 4 ^wa-galaH uucription, iir 
Millet, cakff* 52; growing, ja, 334 
Ml macsai b«, 73 
Mlaiatnre 341* 344 

Minvihi imteriptinn. 444 
Miriawaefj dftgabHi, ag=e, J941 fuBtory 
^ and purpone, 294; siie, 356 - wAfial- 
kad^. TOS- 

Mihyabaedda Kiri Amml. Vudda 
deity. rj7 
M!tta-!>(StLa. K,, 175 
Mixed bJood of Vaoddas, 32, 97 
M5darAg^Uiia-ny^ dam, 247 
MogKMLSii^ fC, JJif, joa 
MAhlnf. goddca^ — Kiri A mma 141^ 
M7i 14?. tl6. 3on; godde» ni 
Vaeildvt, 96. 149 


Mdlan-giri. dbeoje deinoucss, rfi© 
Monkey 51 

Moon-^tcan at fellgioud edi^cca WK 

protciltive^ jgp 

Mdarmen, 331 
Moral sn*aio£k, 33a 
MarAai wnrigt, a Vaedda elan, iij 
MotJdingj of fanildtn^s do not indi^ 
Oate datef, 209 

iklountain gods tfio earJiast, aoj 
Mihie Df^yJl or Vakfl* Vocdda SEod 
l^n. 146 

iJuIieitti^Tj flfl early aitt, 41B j coins 
frain, 460, 47fi 

MOPer. I>r. E., 416. 433, 454; 

On NiSJanka Malla, an Tinm*^ 

bor df t^vc inscriptions. 32 
Muller, Sir F* Mai, on Buddliitt tuacli- 
lag. 6 j 3 ; ftti dateof AMka, 455 ; ™ 
date of Buddha's death, 424 
Mungus. IwLlnf regarding. So 
Mnni, house Yakfl, 132 

Mnsic^ ancrtnt ifci I mifIttFHag j^q 

Mussel shells for arrows, *1 
Muta-SfFa. K,, 172 : age, 45G 
Mn^ Mangalya ce'reraony, [73 


Nabiidena or Namada warig£, a 
Vedda clan, 113 

Nicciduwa t'lnk. 405 ; age. 408; 
early name. 409; sixt, 4ns ; works., 
4*^7 

Nftfi Vakfid, 146, 153 ft. 

in CeyloQ, 13^ r6: earrings, 
14 ; gnartiians, 28, 269. 307* JfO. 
fijy: human beh^, 13 ; pofi, 657 j 
protuLbly Niyars, 15, r6 
Nagadorana-ganin, cup hole, 232 
N^i^dlpa. N. Ceylon* 14, j&, lofl; 

highway’s throafh, 243, 418 
N"Agaiiiaiaka dlgaba^ 279 
Names, lew taste fottncrly good taste. 

j8 : Vaedda, rai; Waga, 46 
Kamlana garden — J5tivana, 373, 
^7J; ^ 

N and i TTi j tta. Chief, imeriptinns, 4 
43^* 4 J 4 

iVArada, on ADccstraJ apbrita. 15 3 
Narom-SInH paanter-stom cm stile of* 
503 

iS^val Xlr 4 vi hil!, 4;!^ If,* 4J^, 4JJ ; 

earliest inscription^ 41^ 

Miyaoir. the Nlyar — Ayiyan^» 
148. 140 
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is ; ciistoma In Cciflun, 

15^ i6, i6d 

Nnymdantwa, inscription, 43j 

KcUi-fiJiapet] 344 

Nerenchi kflUya^ 577: cUgmvKl 
diB^Emiua, 577, s?a ; forms of 4 w- 
graimi, ; mystlaU S7^ 

NcvilU H.. ittKjiptiaiis found. 44 i 5 . 
451- 454 ; on VA<ddn!i. 3 S^ 3 ^, J!>i 
axjtiLWSK 61 t chnzEctor^ Br—; 
cokw^ of !Elan, 40; ^; 

lirrnking-^vBtcr^ 53 ; dw^lXin^, 4B : 
lood, $1; fmorals. 119; honey 
tBkin^, jj ; lynkBJi. tg; jeiretey 
aod dresf. io€; fGiri Amtn£, ; 
KatamgBitin, 115; Majigala, gnd. 

j marringc^, [ [6 ; artujnrnts, 
47 p pnjfetrbTi] pow^ nf BlItow;^ t6fii' 
triiittifiilnt!«i, fli: um of bufT&lM, 
9a : OSS of nmnbeiB, !{ti ; nteosil'i □! 
K^ld, $4h io6 ; Yakfb, 1^7. 141, 14^ 
Nkkawif-kiLiHiB dlgaba. i &|?o. 
jyj, articl»i in It. j;j4: atatiui^. 

JJJfc 6j! i tTnditicm, ^^2 

NUa, chief — K^\ii Kncn^. a Ban- 
l^ara, 153 

N%aU VftjKddHS. J40 
KlrBuimuliLB de^alii. 

Nii^anka'^rnHa. 530 : litrthpJace, 
ilucriptioiUp 350. 357; atatdp, 334 
S'LLiohef^, not hy Vueddas, ff,, 
Id 6 ; J the tint odd ODc, 579 
Nuwva-falii in*criptiofn. 4J1 
N^Utrai^-kanda iltsCfiptiom^ 44J 
NnwiTA-waewn 400; a§fe, 4^3 ? thin¬ 
ned, 404. 4iirii; 404 ; 

BEM, 404 : fUuiceag 401 


Odd or EvHfl game^, 570 
OklcnbffTg. Dt, H.. on BipavanH, g 
Olinda koHyn — Mancain, sfl7 fL ; 
htHiss In Etone^ 335. 116^ ^go; 
number of hoks used, 5go-S93; 
onjpn, 59z, 6oi ’ tcrmii u«d. 592^ 
Gamvt' Duramu tu oar KILM^ 
wnLi^kandA. 349 : Kot^-bmmdnni, 
^ MayHia. 601: FalUnkul^ 
3gg: Puhulmtttn, 594; Walak- 
pniK. $97 ; Wax^, 600 

OmuofaJa. dancing rock. 17^. >9^ 
OrdiimiK;:E^ of Uanu. on anCKtral 
cufftomt, fg: on t«id tE|nlatton9> 
196; on Rakshuwjp $ 

CTfi-'Lment^ nf VaccidaSr 47 


68 ; 

O^ppirwa dJ^aba. 343 ; 353, 

344 : inscription. 657 

F’^chb gamEp 6 iB^3i 

K, of. iOBcrjpUon by wn, 454 
t'icrn.l Wribirn. 42^^ 433 
PatiraEt YakA, 130 
Paerali Bilaa. day ; rarly exujnpbs, 
4-'>r 432 

Pabiida keltya. 611 E. 

PUailga CM- PiSla Cjunnittanai, 631 
Palacalithfc kaowletigt nf numhrn. 
37 * 

Pallaniculi game. Jgg 
PtUlibaEdda, cup-hoics, aiG : Lnscrip- 
tiiMH, ?i6, 2a3 
Pancha keMya. OOg 
Fapda-rApE. 409, 410 
Pan^l wacwa. 353 ff.. 410; breach. 

3S7; inscription. 3^7; idtc, 339 
Pandita E^akrama BAkn^ K., jj4 
Paodukabhaya, IL^ it, ig, 31. t^i. 
:J35: afffr. 456; alliance ’Hith Vacd- 
dat* 35, 36 ; arrangnnuintof Anuri^ 
dkapura. 25p 301 ; unirngjutinn 
cra»Ed Irnm liw birth, ag; policy 
tausHf fnaioo of mc^ 06. 39, 31; 

rc^Dti'Cd to Ah tt r&Jj ha pnra ^ 4 ^ I 
rrserroir construe ban, 360*^4; 
seiapd throne. 35 

PagdiiwAfla K.. 155, 236. r4S: 

age. 456: arri^^ Ln Ceykm^ 336. 
^r4D; possibly fonnrd^Pao dA-a'aowm. 
15 S* JS&; seati of govEnunent. 34J; 
S+ Indian dEfnon irmhlp intm- 
duHd. 15; 

Faoduwiu Nuwara. 

E^anikki Vajcddki iduef, account nf. 
go: a Ba^tdAm. 97, rjy, Z34; 
gnmt of territerYi 99J 
PamLynilS, fitO'^mnkuig, 57 
Pansii, 133 

EhuunkAlika tnoufci, joj 
E’umkkam Samnddi. tnay he Pandik- 
kuUm. 41CI 

ParffcTiiiiiJi B&hn t and IE. K., 
a/ 7 , sBj. 3 Ji 4 ^ 394^ 395* JoS* 
jofl, 317. 3UI ; aiTiM, 514: birth¬ 
places. :2yo, 357 ; ECElijri)«j Yaeddaj^ 
39: fEftbi^ at i^iriwa^hana Nu~ 
nxa. ado; forutid^ Wtjita- 

pura, 33B ; imptatvA QUnti' Tank. 
IJT ; inscriptions nt tanks^ 149; 
mtored irrigabaQ srtirks, 746^ 349^ 

409 
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PariUkrikina-BAjiu. K., Jl&; K* Biaiii, 
JS+; K, DlliUiim, J17 ; K- PiLCdita^ 
354 

P;ari^mA-hajida. iii!H:rLptkni.'<« 438 
F 4 iraca Nnwiwa^ 357^ i|iH.; witi- 
qujty, 151^ iiiipwtnrirCL* ; 

Kumtra l>hiltU'S 4 iia burnt, 355 ; 
mnrdK^ of ^cnfimJj 3^4 ; PitTiaJtfimia 
BAhu 1 at it, 33 J, 334 ; 351 t 

water -ftapply^ 

PaminakE, a Chiiiff positipfi tif, 

440 

F^rvati^ *33^ 156* acj6 
4JCJ, 433 

T^ufWlsi 6 a I 

Jowra: WOT 1^1, #43 

Fathama Citiya, i6a J COmme- 

manttitnc, 37s; Mte, 375 

I'atta-pii, ilHKtsa 166 

PattinlK — KanimiJ, 115* 

150* t5i„ 200^ 6ji £f_ : ^ walkbif 
cmtniQ£iy+ 144 ^ 6 j3 * jjitarTiatipn of 
Dut^, T jl^ 633 ; Kiri Ainm^, 

667; fieVEii farmi, 151 ^ 633* 

634 ^ stnry pf^ 631 
Pivaf-J(i]|ainp 343, 371 ff.. 41&; age. 
hritfgE, 343, 374 1 sUe. 373, 
574 ; work*. 5J4 

Paving at 364, J77, 2S0, 

■*96. Jl|, J17. Jig; coat, JD5, 30S 
Pracock un goifl^, 307; tucky emblem, 

507 

Ptarla, IbimJ, in rJ^fjmbaE, 4^5, 3551 

aospicioiin, 3 y 3 , 473 
Pfiddftwa iiiscnptipu^ 353 
PVtlisiA, 374 

PtlivApi Vavtnjik-kulam, ajfi^ jgij^ 
366 

Fiikt berw, 535^ 341 
Fcntaclf on 001115^. 4g^ 

hDj|iiwa gaiUe. 3SJ 

Ptrfiivttl, CapL a., OP Yicijdaff, 95 
PBriya-kadawn Wlbliap inserrptionp 
49 ^ 

Ptfiyii-kattn tank. 347 
Fcriya-kn^, effect ql flood, Jfig 

PhuMdfTB^ archeTp 33 fi; feau 

533 

Plck^EXe. 556 
Piek-liamTTVtr.. 556 
Psg!i not kept, 94 

Pillars mnnti rlS^bos, 364, 366^ 376^ 

3 ^ 9 . JI 3 , 5 J 3 

Pillrtyftifi Tamj] naniK of 13j^ 

3 p 6 


Piritp 179 

PijnngaJa wihariL, 4J5 
Ploiji^h, 36 i ; jiharo. 362 
Fomter stone. 5^53, ^03 
Ptaiscming 

PblanimriAwn, 14^ -3 3S: namib ^ xii Dpa, 
301}; OjU wfiilra, Ji9i pru-Chria- 
tkn fite, jffl 

Pok5. J., diacovnry of sfcoilD iraple- 
menl». 63 

Pol kfiliya, fijif 64c] 

Ptal-itCiru keHyn, 576 
FoJyaiidry, 16 

Pop-gUBp 6 ^ 

P^KituiD of wtnncn, 137^ j^o, i jj, 433, 

43J 

PtPtei^iqn by deity nn taking em- 
hlema, iffg, 197 ; hy mkabn-^i, 5 
Pi^tiiiiA BaqdAcn. 144. 154 
Pptter'H who«K 56a 
Patteayp idBcribed, 461 
Powell* K* A., on ancient brick-ip^'tjck, 
576, 377 

PnLdliiAjia K uwarawaJ, maniisGript, 
in tmf notion of blLffaJoes-, 1^62 1 
Oflja-BaJin^iE 4ge at 4^(011011. 455 ; 
l^^dnwas Nnwnrai, 755 
PnmiUve deity of €^lqii« 134* 147* 
t55pi7?ff.. iS6ff. '^GaJl D^-viyf 
flnd Gali YakI 
Princea become Vak4e. 633 
FVqpoctiniia o-f 4 A^s.ha^ 336. 337* 34T 
Prosperity of country dt» to eical- 
lence of ruler, 93. 493 
r^idaim Vifidi VaSrA, 145 
Puknlmutn. game. 594 
PffjaTaliyi, II 

Paiiyars, tixe-nvAkinj^ 57 ; m^y havo 
been winibais, Jt 

Puliklira Tifvan, Vaedda name of 
Skancla, 133 

PnlindM — Vaeddai* 30. J4,99; K..99 
Fuoqakn, 14^ 

ajp tj| 

PAraiiiL or PflrttJL. wile of .AjiYadir* 
MS 

Pnrioas. jal. 466. 469; AnorAdha- 
pura* 463, 473, 473; imparted, 
463 I in BBj-ly dAgnb^. 439^ 460: 
MolJeittFvti^ 4j60p 460 fl_; uot 

■fate coinage^ jio; prtxif of euiy 
trade. 4&4 ; rate of erasing, 4^5 £ 

eyrnbob* 464. 4690-; ^yrnbob ex¬ 
plained^ 506 C.5 p8-iaoj tspo typea^ 
466: weight* 464 
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Va«£i JJ 

^\udittalfi, wife &f A3nyalt&r, $4^ 
PdftJiyaKtiptBh made reserfcw, J4J5 
Piumar^ga Kcri Aniitil, Vaedda deitv 
ij/ 

PiUMka. dsj 


Qontrera^cSk do^ on crAjiiijm 
test oJ 1 10 

Qoeena in Cayloa, 151 
^iver^ 54J 


RatfS with black sJdns^ 4 a« 4^ 
lUjaratnAkara, Ti 
RAja-SioliH. tJllbstxd Vaeddoji, 
H&j&valiya, 11 

RAjayatatia tree ckI SunLana, wcir- 
ahipped by Ni||^, Up 14. 45*^ 
RAjtnl. Q., fireseotnl d£lk-cm%dti|^ 
for d^l^bs, aBt 

R4tiu, draRDU^ 136; vMiana atid 
«mbti?m!i^, I4.1 ; Vaediia deity, 141: 
RaanfaU^ abacnmaJ, 369 
Rainy M 7 

R&k£ihasu> capita^ ; ; early kfeaa dIi 
I ^nan|iaiiB| iiS, y&g; in 
Amb»D nights, 7: in Ceylon, 5; 
in falk-ta£B&, 7 I in Drditianct^ <af 
Manu, Si ;K3ob,$57; Kamfynna,5 
RAma. cnnqoera Ceyli^^ 7 ; lAkah- 
raana assists him, UiA; jibdEfy 
mythical^ 9 

HlmAyiWlp ll; Icnawledgo ol Coy- 
kna, B i money untU known, 4^; 
Yalr^haA on Mahendis Ait. and 
RitJ^ala. IJ 

lUvaiia, HAksbasa K,^ nci:ti|iieiJ Chy- 
Ion, 7 

Haqngihya^ insoipticKi^ i£o; k^ead, 
I7*> 

Rank 13^ Vafiddas* 

Ranldrima^ wChAFa, inAcriplion. 44^1 
Ratanavnli — Rnwanwanb. 279 

Read, C, H., oct early Iwadi J:J4+ ^ 

rinnif implqmcQtl', 64 
ReTk-chamhiifi fn d&fahas, 2^. 36j, 

27I, 23^5, laS, 3jjp 334 

Rfcilct In dtiga^hm. 263* 276, 27S* J7«5* 
294. 298, SH* 3 H* J3«p Jin 31i 
Kohef, takw, chawtoriatsf o4 lodiaji 
and Stnhaksc aft, 471 
Hetigioni eerantotnej ot %'aeddu, t6j 
Rc-marxiaga oj nrkloHX [6, 422^ 43^ 


HciKrvaltx ** tanlo. Corulrtitrtiaa a 
rB%iqus duty^ 3Jtj; earlijtrt re¬ 
corded itt Cc^n, J3 J ; first fecor- 
dfsd in EqphrateS vaDny, 34A; 

resntvoirH firnt made by 
SinhiilcH. 349 : mv^nlioo cd valve- 
pd, 379 K kaowtrd^ acquired troni 
B, liLd1a„ 349 

Abhaya^Wltewia, 360; Anuxidha'i 

J^l t Ba.tnJagD^-waewa^ 
597: 31^(6: DfiiatLsEa 

tanJe, J 93 J GSmadi-vapi^ 364; 
Gtatit'a tatdc„ 2ig, 247-251 : jaya- 
* KAtliiiya^Jkattia, 31^, 
J96 : Ka^iyAwa, 215, 3A1 :MdudA- 
ra^nila, 409; Malta Kanadara- 
iwwa^ 3S2 I Mbinfiiiya tanhr^ 381 ; 
NJkcadiwa tank, 4 PSI Nuwara- 
waewa. 400; other uar^ teervoirs^ 
219, 409 ‘ Padawiya, an, ; 
1 ^ 9 dH-vflpi , 4 ^ 9 ; PaO-dA^WarWa, 
lili Plvat-knlam, 371* fVrrya- 
kattn-k-nlam, 34?; I^riya-ko|«ii, 
i Sangill Kanadaxa taiilr, 383 ; 
Siyanlbalan-ganiMwa tank, 24$ l 
SOU them reaervvitap : Talagalla, 
25B i Tiaqa- waiTwa. 364; Tissa- 
waewa,^.. j 38 ; UruwCia hink«246, 
249 W 351 ; Yoda^kandiya tank, Jg4 : 
Voda-waEwa, 39P, jgj ; Vavnqik- 
kalam, J65 

RhinocerCH on ooinH^ 514 
kihoyrn, fm akin clotfauig'Ol Vanldan. 
J9 

RJch and barky, cinklreo erf BoiVBti. 
649 

Rios not koETwn to ^Iwiginci, inA 
Ridi wiklm, 3^6 ; ancient names. 528, 
SJQ: idfiUTTptkiaa^ 526-330; panrts 
in [nhars, 1^; silver fnund, 255^ 
52B : atatne carved, 52A 
Riri nr Slri VokA. 145 
Rittga^a, 8 , 179^ 205 ■ lO^cnptioEu, 

444- 

Riti bark^ bag, 54: ckithmg^ 3% 106; 

for rEsofing. 4A* 49, 73 
Hivier on ooim, 314 
Rock^ianoitlg Cefemony, 189^ iqO, 
19 U im. ? 97 ^ 

Roots Crwr dBgabUp 264, 270^ |tt^ 
JSI 

Rudra, »3-3o6 
Rfigama tank, cup-hole*^ 23 ( 
Rttwanwaiii: dAgaba^ 279, 497 i «le- 
phantreUefs, ,1^4; ia^ nitir, 393 ; 

YV 
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E.; inner aSj; 

inscribed bricks, 1S5; InscripticiQ, 
283 : plliaxs, 289^ 393 ; retk-hoiisr, 
39Q J rtiic-rooiD* 37^ 3S5 ; enter 
sJwU, 383: dze und slupe^ i86; 
wa h atk nd uj, 2 Sq, 289 

Sabaxas — Ywidaii, 30 
SoissJi^ninna, iiucr^ticm. 444 
SuJdli^-Tisaa, 379, 283 ; iknumir, 
534 1 built, I>%liavnpi d&£abni 
3Tfl; tiiiiJt incinMt)er>\ 393; bcilt 
cratar sllcli d Rn^ranifirnali d^^lia, 

383* 334 
Saddk, 548 

Sakkn or Tntlrm, in chnn;e 

t4 Cayidti. 668; puirdutn of E, 
OyloQ, 

SelrtT, daughter of Baksba, 141 

Siii. prince, Chltl La N.W+ 

331 i wilijLrRp 331: inacrip- 

44 J ^ 443 : d^tnr, 

ill 

SanuLU fir Smii^nai, gtid ^ SfikkAr tj^ 
315 r cokur iind emblrme. 668 ; 
gaardiikn of E. C«y]un. 668 
Samay^i YaJcfi, 14^ 

SAochi. date of dJLgaba, ; bricks, 
JtJ, 314 r rdiete—Mr. 34J, 355: 
chariotep ^47 ; shield, ^44 
Samia^ri ilfigatiB, 334, 337 

Sughamitta ThQpa, 178 
SaogJia-Tbusa, KL, z8o 
Saofili Kanadani’waflwa^ jHj i age, 
3Bs r Bi«* 386 j worksp 385, 386 
8aiikha SfioApatl. gcnmal^ 3^4 
Sanni Taki. 144 

■banbiiD, monk, built dahlia,, 313 
Sajadin, PtB.* tLuooveriesof stone im- 
pi™«ntep j 1^ 63; on their age* 64 
Sara^TTmti, I^oddess^ a Kiri AmmA, 
667 

^ti noE practtead in €cyloo, 16 
Sat RajjiLniw6^ deided K, HaM-Senu^ 
76* tSB, J70. 17a 
Satnrankain game, 605 
Saw, 557 
Scabhajdp jji 

ScliJiaiiianji, Dr^ H., discovery of 
earliest swastika. 491; designs oa 
trborlip 643. 661 

Schwtrioiiirth, Dr. G., cai Ere^iiLaking, 

5 ^ 

Sea *38p 146: goddase^ 667 


Sfte caityn^ 377, 343 : felic-ohambw 
398; mze, 397 

Sellgniann, Dr, C. G., 3S, 64, 159, 
316; diacoveries in oaves, ji* 63: 
GO Kand^ Vakifl+ 114; cm N4g Ya- 
146: On Panikkl Vaedda, 137 
Setka. K_, 305 

Q., 4 JH 

3 &uviia dAi^ba, 33ta; age, 331; 
dedkatiofi of wfhiraj 333; device 
to find iiitfl^ 331 ; dcpcksittan of 
ftlks, 33a, 497 

Settlers absorbed by Vaeddas, 109 
Shapes of d 4 gabas, 336 
Shark, forbidden focKl of kapiii?rai. 
2[ 

Shteid. 523, |2fi, 543 fT. 

Sbnttiep S65 
Sitklr. 354 

Sign games. African and AratuaDp 
603, 604, 6oi ; iDilian. 407 
Sjgfriya dAgaba., 258 
SEba-Bihn, K.. father of Wi^aya, ig 
^bala — Sinhnlap name oE Ceyloo, 29, 
342 

^diapnra, capital of Slha-^BAbn. 236: 
birthplace of K. Xilsanka Sdalia, 
2501 tOTfn near Pod^naruwa. 338 
Silak^, IC, removed NligaaT gem- 
act-throne, 425 

Sila Sabbha Kandaka dlgnba — 
Lankarizna dfigaba^ 304 
SilA ThQpa — 5 £te Caitya, 297 
SinhalcBe cJiTonKleSp genefal accij- 
moyp 9 : date. ID 

Sinhalese, western, dlEcf iroin Kan- 
dianffp 30 ; exposed to lorcfgn 
inJltiQncDa. 30 
Silver io V&ias. 467 

Ka^wam Vaksanl. Vaedda 
deity, T4S 

Slri-Naga. fCp 280, jji 
Sirivatthapura, a Vaedda town, 1:7, 
^3S t aite of battk, 24 
Sbriwaddhana Nnwara, 254: Hatadi 
hflhgiwa, 2^8; festival of tooth 
relic, 235; 260 i fOmiEX ufenridoa^ 
tion fd litF, 2S+, 1J7 ; iite, 358 
Sbi Vak 4 , 14^ 

Si^trnm, 506 
Sfta. a Kiri Ammi, 667 
Site of digaba fonnd by animals, jjr 
Siva, 147, 149. 2 p 6; tethnr of Ayi- 
yanii, 147; kUbd Cuba, 149; 
origin id hii vms, 136 
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Skanda, IJJ* 14J, 145; birth, 1^7, 
206 : cures sidoicas, ; foreat 
god. 150. x&)^ ^otl of MU tribes, 
44; piwdtan deity, 459, 500, 

$tj; guArdiaji oX S. Cey)an^&6^; 
temple guarded by Vneddas, lOj ; 
villaiia, 1S7, 507 

Skulls, Vaeddas and SinholeSiS, 45 
finite, 556, J30, jSa* JSS, 3yl* 37S 
jgj, 401 ff,, 407 
Smeltitig faroacesf, ancient, G6 
^mitb, V. cm data oX M^lcsi, 4;;^ I 
early coinage, 450 ; Furiiiaa, 465 
Smitber^ J* C^, ™ dlgabas, 264 ,^, 
i 36 . sag, 396, J07, jcs®. 

jar; HtntiiB at AmbatthaUi, jW; 
Tliup&rdiDH piUors, tfi? 
SQiiJce,asgnimLLad* 49J, %Ti ; efi 
coins, ^ 13 ^ 5^16 
ikkhan or Sioa Yokfl, T4$i 
Sokkiktif&ii game, fito 
Soltliemi carving oX, 53^* 5 J 4 - 545 
Soma — moon, gnarriiam Oj^ijain^ de- 
niptn^i, 4 f 51^ 

SiOrmiiiia MiUaka d%aim, 27S 
Sdoiavati d^^ha, JJQ 
S 5 riiku game, 614 
^onaipiu Rttwanwneli. 379 
SorabOFS tiuik, guarded by Wamii 
XJeviyi, 159 

Spear, 533, 534, S49t ^ nmnlet 55^ 
Spetiranq, 576 

Spencer imd Gilleii, Messrs, cm fire- 
uuJixng, 5G 
Spiitdie, 5E3 
Spuming wheel, 

! 5 pirita, «vil, mj-stk symbolisto a^inst 
Sai : nirceaaity for guarding against, 
jap; nmnbef In CeyMn. 5^1 
Scinore on coins, ^57 ; menniEig, 647 
Starvation ni YaJdi, 155 
Statues, wwdm^ durability, 354 

Striae at rel^kru? edifiCEl, ZU^p 40 ^ 

StiU, J., tm calM, 490, p 35 5 fU!iCovttr>' 
ui stone unplements, 65 
Stilts, i55D 

Stnn«^ arrow-bKids, 1^4, 66; not 
round in Ceylon, 66, 67 ^ cattiog^ 
early, 337 : implement# JJw 63^5* 
a^tj ; statne, early 1. aaj 
Ston-e-benr, 541 

Sri Vikrania Binha^ K., a Bap- 

d&m, I $4 

Sfkkara Xijjihant dnni, 35S 

Sula, torch, a mngical dj^gram^ Jty 


Sutnana or Soman, god, mniie emer^ 
aid dignha* 3i|; seaC Adam's 

Sun. AAftyxian aud Rgyptian emb^oi | 

656 : cml^lencs, 3fiQ, 390-393« 

jge, 306 ^ 3 P 39 , 513 , 657 ; CHI 

cwms, 505, 5 d 9 p Slip 513. 514, jts 
SorA Kawadiyan kdiyo^ 637 
SilrAiiganl — Mflblnl,. 1^16 
Su^TUina^ PWi* Q .. jonrany to Upatiflt^, 
4 S^ 

Suv^lji, @ 

Swastika, barrctl, 493, 660 * direction 
of arms, 49^3; detiwatton frmn 

orosa^ 659; carUest ccimiTeatE, 401 * 

646; eiamplca, 665; honae for 
«pirito, 491.654; in £5^644.64!^: 
ioECJiptinni and jKittEryi 491; nn 
COiOB^ 507 ; cm figureSj S55 ! toraba^ 
649: pointed^ 6at, 667; Sin- 
hale^ i^wilHtika expliUnpd^ 443, 
491^ 667: symbol of prof^iwri^, 
49^ 

Sword, 535, ^34, S^- 530, S|t, SJ9* 

S4*P S49 

Sword-bearer, State oXHciab SJ4 
Symbab^ nt itiKripti[nis4 4^. 43^. 
4JI. 430. 439. 441. 443. 443- 

440. 450. 45J, 4S4, Si ^£7 i Bnd- 
dbwt, bofTOWed* 519 r poftvon 
repFesents the wbolr^ 659 
Symbols an CoMft. Ardied fitructme. 
506, 507; Anm monogmid, ^04, 
505 : beadft^ ^07 ; Bbairavo^ 515; 
Mdent, 500 : bow and jutcw, 516 ; 
bdU, recninbmit, 494; buU. sbmd- 
mg, Jtl, 519: ebntta* 500: circle* 
499. 517; cobra, sa>: croicent* 
5D&* 509* 51S ; orgas, 503, 51& J 

dAgaba. 509; dfiitiea. 499._ £17: 
disk OQh] crflapcent* 516; disk on 
[MBt, SOU £03; dog, 513* 519: 
donble triangle. 499 i double trl- 
^QLa^ 501 : dcmlde trident, 5^ r 
clcpbant^ 506, 510: igniTJ, seated^ 
494 fi*: %nre standing, 499; 

514; Bower stem, 499 p fly-wbiak, 
47tj^ 306 ; frog. 5M. 5*^! goat, 
^ ; hondnimm, 5^3 ; borw, 514 » 
Jfavelin, 509; lingam^ S19; iio"- 
515;; monaslery^ 5191 moon, 5^ * 
moumi o( beadjS, 509 J ftAOXk, 
jc>7: pentocleT 499; rhinocicrCH, 
514 : river, 514, 519 : ibmrnip 
597: isnake, 49Ur 5«7 p 
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Spw. JtXJ, jjfl; 
squans, ^57 ; swaaiHoi, 4913, 507 ; 

fflip 5 CIJ, 507. 5 M, 51J. 51B; 
ci&nt, 314, 657 ; taurui?. 511 j 
SC*. 5^3 : triangle, SoC?, 517 ■ tti- 
4«t S'O: tnsfila, 30IS, 317; 
tnrtlr. 514; VHi^e, 490. jofi, 
planatjno, ijfg - dffinioii-^H^yijtrri w 
Intk-lKiiigiag^ 519; ifiBwtwl bjr 
tradfTp, 5^c> twtit Huddliiift. 519 

TalaEuI^ -tank, 55^ 

Ta44 mrigS, a Viieddn ckn. ftj 
Tanwa-galan cup-hnli*, 3J3 
Tambapaoni ^ AfAgjuiuii. 5f4, a a 5 
m : Ceylon^ 335 
Tanjorv tarvini^. I, uj^ jn^ 
Tanlw. on coins, 514 ; sec rmcrroirs 
intLrjinalei bricks, 3i'll; mnnastctVjp 
i44 I ■tatuEs^ 34.3^ 545 

Tattn Ischyiip 637 

Tanrinc symbol on coina^ 51 j, jtj- 
Tiyam |.aine, 6*7 

dam, 347 * 249 

Ennoat, Sir j,, ng 

dai^biip jifi; an scttiejneiit <jf 

VaDddA^ El villagt*, ita 
TMmlan Puliyaii-imlaci hiilp 418: 
lllKripb'Q[n!ip 438 ff„ 

Theobald. W., on Eymbols oo coins, 
SIS 

Threw, njyale 496 
TiiapAxltiin 26^ ft, I 

m i hi«ory, 365, 2^; dairaenl, 

*65, 3S6 ■ ia&cnptiDap JA3 ; piUitri 
mnmJ, 367. afift; pktiorm wall, 
povlbjy TOcrfpd, 464^ 

Jrtllc8s iGj * Mta aatl jJtape, 

^72; rtstoneitionp a<S6 
Th^vacsi. it ; acmuiit of mtiv^J 
of BO-troc, 37J 

ThTEraton, na ^7 

T11(4. cdmnifntaryp to 
TiME-fietkDmii^ absent. 84; ant 
miik of aava^ stat^p 109 

TiAHa, K-p 34, 34 j 

Ti«sa-waei^. 764, 765 

S,. ,jlS = 

Jratoratiem. 790: Kirififli^iyn ^1 
: naalt «f ftsbsfntkm; tri, 
Titthii^ns Joo* 301 
Tltthawacla bimriidiciap 443 

Tiy&guAla. lExi af (laia-llihEi, 4?c 
TAcnara. jiaTP-Jixip 347 


Tool,, aneirrt Ael«., 555 ; mc, (54 . 
IxJlaws. ; biU-iumh. ,ja ; 

SS*- SI? : driO. fire, sjfl, 6^5 ; dfiUgj 
5S8; hammers. SS?; hoe, et, : 
lumper. jjS; faiifc, 551. 

S59: piEitai®. 556; pfck-hitihnwr. 
S50 : »w, 1^7 : sichie. S54 T toPWel, 
Sj6 

ToppgraphicftI erron, jfioi 4^5 
To|i^phy of An Euh^fhapura. 370 
TotcItH ilcnre demotLS. fijq 
Trade. Mtly. 2j(Sj 
cjyibaatif3fi, to8 

Tr^ on cffliiL% 506. 313 

Trian^lp on ^aka, 5Crf?/ 517 

T’ranaliteTH.tionp 4ra 

Tiidcat. j jB i on coanw, 4^, ^oo, ^19 

XritJHntj. doilbllC'. OH CDlEUp 5 c6 

Tnkfrbip Mt. 5, 9 

Trisfila, 4J«, ioj, 517: donhte, coj 
Trowel, J5<S 

Tttff of wmr cerL-mony, 637, S3S 
TumbnUii Wielmera-g-aLi^ CTBp-holrS, 
3J1 * itiscHpiiim, 371 
Turtle, forbiddni fnd. ,5.5, j^^- 
uatioft of vishnn, roj, ig6; on 
coins. 314. 

Twig Or leaf clntlitn^. 7a 
Twi^ d^cring^p 764 T744 175 
Typea erf dfi.eiih(i% 


^*ind-drqm. on caiTtas s^S 
U^PiLt, pni-ty of PiUanpnp 637 
Udaya, K,, 3(164 joj 
YaliiS. 1 j7 

t-JiiLll or Umayanganii, 156 ^ ^ jqtJ 

Amml, 667 

ITnapADii Kiri Aminfl or VatEni. 

VaHjda deity, !37. 

UuapSna wmIr#, a Vuedda elan, iij 
' ''’1!™^ a.^. 54J, 

Ifjiatiaw Xuwara, iS, 343fL; eite, 
aj 7 * 3 ^ 4 J 

llraiiB or ITruva wnrige, a Veeddn 
£taii, iij 

Iirlwidi>-a a Vn?ddji cl*n 

1 f J 

[ nika^na, K.. early nhnnnrt eut. 

J4S 

Uruvflo. city. B; *ee, i4 ^j.^ a 
Ifl. 336 

ITnrvfb tanh; ptohjibly (linafs 
Taut, 3ft; nsatwf^, 246 
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Uttaira pirlwntii, ro 
Uttiya, K,, 420, 454 


Vsif^Jelaa, AbieJaniriient of £av'c onid 
iomit IHc* jt, qg, ijjt afsandon- 
metit of hwnleta, yQi activity. 41; 

^dvl!'nt^ 31 , 33 ; amuaKnpiita^ i^T, 
^J: uppliam^H inflicient, T09: 

OTTom, 61 ; attacltt by beam, 6g ; 
Rt AaiLT^btipura., iq, 3^^ 97, jof i 
59. 156 , 67* 73: hark ba^, 54; 
Ijook by VaHJda* 09 j bathm^, fig j 
blo«J rmdx, S 3 ; uir- af* 

QP, 91; bows. 59* 60 r cajinfhalinm 
absent, JO 1 caate, tii|il*, q6, lOJ ; 
cctrens* jfi ; chiRy-tET* iSo-Bi; 
diEwing 1eav«!t* 53; civiSis^l by 
ImgatEDii wnrk?. S4 ^ 113; 

classes, yl5;: cotLClusioe adopti^i-b 
Hr : coovcmattnni fti ; ckitii- 
ingj 58-^49, ID5 J {^ranmm, 43 ; ciiTt 
of iJeetJ, 130 ^ t4<!. r3 j, Tfty : tleitica, 
'^Jeitita. sub VoicSSr 1J4? 
dGinou, belief in, 43, qj, 1531 167 ; 
dcscdptiqn, 40-44+ 46 ; dialect, 30 , 
laj; distinct Enxm Tamils, 
diatrkrb UdiRhitiaL IJ* 36* lCk2* 
305 I domefitk! ammala^ 9Q ; dvel- 
bn^, jj, 32, 4ft, 49 j eliqur^tlep 5 j : 
evidence of fotmirr dviUsattan, 
103; eso^y, TTfi; liulnTe ot 
miflsicHis, 03: 56; 

j^^h-hook net used, ; dahiii|^, :ji. 
Sip 63 ; lo^k'ftariefl, 00 * 9,1: lowlp 
50-53; fddd pmbi bitknLf, 31 , 51^ 
19D, iqv ; forcir^ apportloiifHE, 74 l 
lorect Yaeddas, 30 ; funcrala* II9, 
t 30 : Call YakJ. hl 11 -sod. cult af. 

JJp 134* I 7 »k ifljp s86* 107 s 
Ttagd^ra, T39, 163; gestures, 
Kg ; ^UeiL utetudb, 54^ : g'tiiu-- 

iImus cii Kahua^gnma temple, 103, 
H4 : jiiir, 43 - 44 ^ 4 ?: bcii^ht 4 ^ * 
llOme^ OTEgiiml, m, 34; bnnling, 
^.p 75, 76; 03 i iralla- 

tion nf animal cries, gp; iuteOi- 
79^ So; KAnnimAcT, ddUeSp 
133, IjJ, 167; kingip early, 35, 
90. ia| ; Kiri AmmlU godded, 133- 
^37, 14?, ifij-ifij, iSg, liij, 206 ; 
Kiri AmmAft, lie veil p 137, 150* 165, 
166 : knivus not cameil, 59 ; knon- 
Jeilire of 96; Knox, 

Capt. EI.4, on Vaeddiu^ 9? : lan- 


gnage tortp 31; leaf dotting, 70; 
mArdage^ ay, ii6-[iS ; iiKASure of 
length p 06 ; meat drying over £re* 
50 ; meat preserved in boneyp 73 ; 
tnemory,. 95 ; ndUet cake* 33 j 
mOlet Etowing, 3a;; mixed blood. 

J3, 97; ^6biTil wmliip* 96; 
tj6* 137, 147 ^. I 4 <>. ^ 50 ^ 456* 30*5 
moakcys genemll]^' eateoj 51 ; 
names, t3t ; night fehootlng, 77; 
numberUp kimwledge at, 05-00^ 106; 
Ihdr opinion of Sinlmleflt, 98 : 
□mumenU, 47; olMervant nAture* 
70. 7 ^j political organictioci^ 

104; pottery maklni and weaving 
imkxKiwii* 54; pronemnt losb 07 j 
rank, lonneT high, ggp 99, 10; : 
religion, origiemip 155; religious 
cefernsnEes* tfia C; repre^nted by 
Kanriiiui fiialuiks«. 39 ; rice eaten, 
5j ; Sea god, 130, 155 ; selthsl tw- 
olerly in villages, Jjp 31^ lOD*. 112 : 

ttickp t6j ; akin, enkmr 
40; Elnill+ doiicbocvptialk; anrl 
amafl. 43 ; social customi, 16, 116 ; 
}toldJiTrBp 29, 100, toip 5491 ^pw. 
18 ; starvation^ 75 t t^rms for, 20, 
37, 305 ; time txekoning unknown, 
04, By : titles* 99-ioa; use of mousy 
and gnnOp 68, Ba: ; ntnnsila, btnuc^ 
hdkl* 53-56: vocabulary^ tij; 
water-drinkmg, f J ■ watef^Vessels, 
54 ; rffeapmu and tools, 59; Wija- 
piia, pdnee. Chief! under, loipioa 

Yaedl l^^wnnu, J4E, tjJ 

YaedI YakSs, 141* t45p M> 

Vafin^ ^deixJ, 265 
V[||i|hassa Jltaka nn Yakklmq, IS, 21 
VaJvc-pit invented by 
377^.1 375 

VallTyammA* vtory of* 114; a Kiii 
AmmAr 667 

Yonnakanoa channel. 409 
Vase on cOinSp 493, 506 
Vavnoik-kuNjn — Ptflivipi, 256 ; age* 
365; prvcAqi Drkvidian set1feiTi«iit, 
367: Hiio, 366 

Vedic definition of wf;alth* 467 
Vedik-kinlri hiD* msfriptioil^* 39^, 
431 

Vessels, early [ndixtlp r0* 23, IC16 
Vibblsana, R^kolwa* K- of Ce^-km^ 

7 ; guardinti of W- Oykjo. 660 
Vidbum Fandita, e4i:» 

YiUage tanki, 350, 406 
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Visvakunfum^ Imilt tira ^^4 

Virchow* Plmf. R* on Vaeddiis; 
a.t&iijtif 39 , 3 P, 31 4 J3. J4; IcrwBfit 
[D^: 1ck& d£ 55, 

34 ; ^kiirn, 43 

Vlrabbadra. Erv-walkitij^ ^enmiiil] 
U* 

VlrDtttuii^ Z^eviy^ fiiT-welkinC cTp- 
rn^my, 141 

VIsiitLn, 14^1 149, defe^tEft 

fULkakisaJii 6 ; puiardiiia ot 
Ceylon, I IWCllinl iBCaroa- 
tion, rj6: Rimji incamatitH]* 6 : 
Tnrtift incurmtiora, 195; moun- 

tajill g-wl, J j6; pmtBcicil Wjjaya, 3 | 

Vltii£ at Buddha, rj, 301* 

4^3 ; OrrdEfts to |iO; ardFrra 

to SD-kkft, 

VifihinJia-Tb 5 a. aSo, 094, 305, 
JiJ- J17. 3^3 

Voyastt* riarly, from India ip Ceylpn, 
]Ci6-iria 

Vy^ba P€va at Anuj^dhfiLpuimij 
2 & 

Vyikthaa Wert Vaediiaji.^ 19, 


Wa^aa, a Tamil nirc, 45, 46 ^ ziiDde of 
ilfr, 46 ; Dames, 46 
WAhallqr^, aSq, 2g5. Jo;; cChI; OSo; 

purpCBT, jS9 
Wniak-posa game. ^97 
Wola-salU ^pune, <S3J^ 

AVoiker, N'* d:ist:din>r?ii jnjierip- 

^00* 049 

Walfacp^ Dr. EL^ pn hre-mfikiiig* 

158 

Wanagqt^ Yakl. 743^ 14^ 

Wnnjii IlPTiyt, 143, 150^ 15;^, 159, 
tFfrthplBPE^ i|9: embknci and 
TkbaiLDL. IJ9; lej|[end. i Jg ; pa*- 
fiibly a Vaixlda chief, 160 
t\’a^ Jud^yin Pota. monqampr, 
ait* ol SbriwaddhailO NoWaia, 
3f9: Vapcldoa, 99-j PI I written by 
VawJda, 99 

Waimiya Bq^d&ra^ fnrrtit deity of 
Wonniyoi, 143, 150^ 158, 159/idS^ 
rftj* i/j, 3 p 6 

WcLnatyas. Are VatHbbu< 37* tci5: 
Eirtpwa, 6f ; bow, fp ^o; BuddhhlV, 
i.tj ; caate. gpoil* jy: deltltT. 158 ^ 
tlisicriptHiQ. 47 i diatrict, 3*5 ; dP- 
in^ratic animala* gq^ 97 ; dwtflidjpl, 
49 . 59. 94: fijr-makinf, 0 : loocl. 


; fbih^hoak not used, 531 fore:^! 
deities, 1^57^., 173: fofesits appor- 
tiotLed^ 74 ;; llat l^jjnrErBi'd, clilt of^ 
tG, 150, 173; buDtiDB* 68, 71, 7S, 
77 ; hiintiag cpremaiiyt 167 ; idea 

pf locality, 77 ; itnEtntion ol aniimir 
triea, go ; hnpp^btd t* be lost, 7a ; 
kaJ or twig ckrthing* 70 ; mfUet 
cake, I a, 751 Tnonfeej-^ net EntEm, 
51; mongus, iitory pf, 80 1 name^, 
J7 ; not potter* of wkivets, 54,^ 
□umbera, 36' rpyol bee^liive tak- 
ingn 170* litfig afferinga, 76, 174 
War of short-homed baSaip, 143 
Wa^hhap K. p gTWn t p[ tank, 3 *^ * 
moniiHl aunt, 4^3 
Wata Ynka. 145 

Waterileld, Su* lound d^aha, 393 
Wa^ CAmipi, 1C, jgS, 3OC1, 304, 4Q3, 
445,450; arms, 534 ; buQl Ahhaya- 
giii dflgaba and wibAfii, 19S, JU4 l 
built Mapisdrna dAgaban 311 
Wai, aroma af undent, 335 
Weaponsi, amdanC Armour, $24, 
?25i 549 i boeiidiwaln, 546 ; 
b^ttk-axe, 531, 5^6, 54^, 549: 
bident, 539, 546; bdl-boak, 536, 
547 ; bow, 533, 539,54S ; clnb> 534^ 
5431 cnK3-bow* 525 ; da^cr, 536, 

511 I engiltc^, stone-thlPwing, 525 ; 

tfiimet, 545 : ftijm, 536, 533; 
JavoUn. fijp 514: k^t4ri4 51^ 
544; ketfeiya, 54*- 549# 

5^5, SJJ : kiTs, 516, 512 : nwea, 
541: tnsrtcAU, 546; qaivisr^ S4W 
Haalibard^ 5II4 544 ; ihieliL 5^5^ 
54J, 54S: 533. S34. 549 S 

HtoijE-baWp 541 ; fsirard, 523* 536, 

54ft; 547 i trwlent; 516, 

52a 

WBaving, 5^5 
Wedge-boles, 3 types, 4 to 
Weights of coins, 464, 465, 488^ 489, 
S*J 5 

WcEangoUa. cttp-buleS, aiP , d&g^ba* 
344: inflcrfptitHi, 330 
Wefiaamuni ^ Kuv&a, Z40 
^i^ldurA — Vldbtim, a pondita, 140 
WijapSla, pridCG, Chiefs under* lol 
Wijaya, K., 39, 41EJ; arma^ 5331 
arrival, t6* 241 ; date, 456, 45^* 
gemis Aieiit tn India. 107; lanJinf- 
place^ 16* 34J : matriigi^, 17, 23* 

Wijoya-Babu. K.. 154, J17, 325 
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Wijdlltibe, tranalated Mahlvajlf*. 

Wjltapura. 139* ^ I Mptttfts. 

^3®; lovimliKl liy ParWOTma Bita 
I, s jfl; Bite. 2 
Wijlteponi wftara* aj 7 
Win«l£TW'a dictkmaiy. *sn. gfwsit. Gi9; 

Ml Icnj^ dI span* 3 

Wood-MArtiQ. CoLW* G., op NcMBCte 
dlagnuA, S 79 
VVidtifsp coltttifI 4'^ 

Wopicni til? ^sccltHipn oti 
Wdfft famBp 60qi 

Wwhip of Kid Amm^ » 
dvUifiBtiKi. tjt 

Yiilwnn^ altaf. mi 

any male diaty of VwscJilai. 
134; Jifly flvll Bp&rit, 41* 1 j 9 MJ» 
144. i 4 S. M*: cawBM *ad 

^knnif> 139, 15** 633: BMKle al 
oblaining food* ZS 3 : a* iMlW4 pi^ 
tKitinp i 53 ;opiiiliifia[ pkhdIh* Iji; 


ootiBcattoii of itates. ifl; norater 
ill Ceylon. Jj* 

Vak-ftri dflm. i| 

Yoklduu ^VaksliUi atteodacitB csx 
Kuvlra^ 6 ; wtnibakp rS ; dif tdct* 
I j* 16* rg; forto «Tny ot Hkra+ a® ^ 
aS. 269! io jataki itary, 
tS : In S. Indkip t tp m ; on Ri|igala, 
I f * iS cbkISp 17-3$ 

Vantra^aia^ Btene recepteiLle ter 
vaJiiArbleep agflj 'G5® 

YRpaTiTO Ban^Mp deteed cMel, Mi 
Vafapilap party of Pittiia. 637 
YatthSk a^gjalia, a«e* lay; wrtitifiri 
iftmi TcVftHMitiber. 4*3 S 
ficribud bdckip 5*7 
Yaltliila-Tlmp ICp 337. 44 ^^i bnllt 
Kjaelontya dftgabflb 7^ ^ !■ mamtsl 
lucdis. 412 

VMftkiuidlyn tqjik, J94 : *iH. J93 
Vflda^w&ewa — DQiatiasa tetik, 39O1 
J9|J watar-Bap|jly.p J<H 
V6|annp Innitb in Ceyton, asS 
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